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Self-nutrition in Native Churches. 

BY EEV. WM. ASHMORE, D.D. 

^^j^ ELF-SUPPORT" ia mission churches is being discussed as 

V^ never before. It is upon us with vehement assertiveness. 

Escape it we cannot ; delay consideration we cannot. We 

are compelled to face it. The missionary supply-train will be 

derailed if we do not take steps in time. 

Tke Emergency that has arisen. 

It is the natural result of progress. We are no longer a feeble 
folk. Believers are multiplied and churches are multiplied. All over 
the vast mission field is this becoming the case more and more every 
year. Where a little while ago there were only tens of churches, 
there are now hundreds. Where there are now hundreds, there 
soon will be thousands. All these young churches need to be fed 
with the word of truth, and that means a demand for pastors and 
teachers or for some ec[uivalent therefor, in the interim, until more 
elaborately qualified pastors and teachers can be had. But support 
is needed; we might say money is needed, but we prefer the word 
support, as conveying a more dignified, a more just and a more 
scriptural conception, free from the suggestion of mercenariness. 

But who is to furnish that support, or its equivalent in money, 
as others will call it? Hitherto the home churches have done it — 
at least mainly. A little hand of disciples would be gathered, and 
perhaps the missionary himself would be willing to be elected their 
pastor. It was a mistake, a profound mistake. Support a mission- 
ary as pastor they could not. They would never dream of such a 
thing. And so they started off with the idea that the support of a 
pastor was no concern of theirs. But the more common method 
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was for the missionary to send a native preacher to reside among 
and to preach to them from Sunday to Sunday. Of coarse he paid 
the native pastor, for such he was, with mission money. There 
again a mistake was made. Eesponsibihty of their own the mem- 
bers had not. "We know of places where this system of supporting 
their pastor for them has been kept up for fifteen or twenty years. 
A miserable, enervating and pauperizing system it has been. 

But of late years it has become apparent that that sort of thing 
must come to an end. The churches at home have not money 
enough to meet the demands which are beginning to arise. We 
cannot support native pastors by the hundred and by the thousand. 
It would be coUossal missionary blundering to do such a thing, even 
if we had staked out a hundred claims in the Klondyke gold-fields. 

Ways in which we propose to meet the Emergency, 

And so to-day we are resolving ourselves into committees of 
ways and means, We have missionary committees and secretarial 
committees, and ofiicial committees and private committees, and 
what not. The watchword along the missionary line of battle is 
"self-support"— "self'Support." It is our watchword, our password, 
our reveille, and our bugle call to march. Deputations visit foreign 
lands to see what can be done. We know of one Christian man 
who has gone around the globe at his own expense to help on in 
this matter. We have already a variety of schemes and methods, 
gome of them have been pretty well tried and have succeeded fairly 
well. But we have not got there yet. We have demanded of the 
native churches that as a condition of getting help from us they 
should begin to help themselves. We have constrained them to 
take larger contributions. We have established scales for reducing 
our allowances to them, fixing dates at which we will give them 
less and other dates after which we will not help them at all. We 
have been diligent in business and very much wrought up in spirit 
in our endeavors to get there ; but we have not yet pulled up in the 
depot. There will be in New York this coming winter the usual 
meeting of missionary officials, who will have reports and pass re- 
solutions. Progress there has been-^gratifyjng progress, but not 
satisfying progress. Progress will be reported, but not consum- 
mation. Then everybody will go at it again, and when another year 
comes around we will still be at it with our coats off and our sleeves 
rolled up— "the noise of the captains and the shoutings." 

A trouble with us is this. In all our movements on this ques- 
tion we are following home coaceptions and insist on introducing 
home methods. We are not constracting after the pattern shown 
in the mount ; but after certain Anglo-American designs. 
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Take; for instance, oar idea of a self-sapportiog chnrch. Prom 
that idea we take our departure, and all our operations are directed 
by it and in accordance with it. It is not the scriptural idea at all. 
It is the modern church idea. Our foreign mission societies, our 
state conventions, and others caring for local missions, have all one 
and the same idea of a self-supporting chnrch, It is that idea 
which we have been copying and are now copying, and will con- 
tinne to copy in onr foreign missions until some cure is eSected. 

According to that idea, in its final analysis, a self-supporting 
church is a church that has money. Money wherewith to send out' 
side of itself and employ somebody to come in and cater to them in 
spii-itual things. 

All our phraseology, all our questions and answers, all our 
definitions, all our explanations are framed to suit that view. " Is 
such a chnrch self-supporting ?" we ask. Yesj And it means that 
they have money enough of their own and do not need to be helped. 
Or, the reply may be, no, and then it means they have not money. 
They cannot keep up services, and must go to the wall. But are 
there not the members, more than a score in number ? Yes, there 
are at least thirty of them. But they are all very poor people. 
Have they not somewhere a large room in some one of their own 
houses, in which they all can meet ? Oh, yes ; but they are very 
poor. Cannot some of them read portions of the Word of God and 
good Christian literature in a way that will be intelligent and 
edifying ? Yes, beyond doubt, for some of them are certificated 
school teachers. But then, you see, they have no money. Have 
they any among them who can lead singing? Yes, indeed, for that 
matter you should hear two or three of them sing "Home Sweet 
Home." They have the finest voices in the village. It would make 
the tears come to your eyes ; but then, they are all awfully poor. 
And so it is all over the land. The State Secretary has a list of 
"feeble churches." By feeble churches he does not mean spiritually 
feeble; for such they may not be. They may have people in them 
who can lead listeners up to the very gates of heaven. They are 
spiritaally strong ; but pecuniarily feeble. A feeble church, in the 
common nomenclature, is a church that is short in dollars and cents. 
Pecuniary abilities are the things reckoned. Gifts of grace are not 
asked about. 

The worst of this erroneous and unscriptural view is that 
multitades of so-called " feeble churches " which might arise and 
take up their bed and walk, will not do so, simply because it is not 
the custom. What, get up and help ourselves ? they say. It hath 
not so been seen in all Israel. We are told to " raise money ;" 
but money is what we have not. According to our year books the 
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pastorless churches of our home land ran np into the thousands and 
even the tens of thousands. Of these a goodly number will have 
pastors in time. Some others are pastorless^ because they are about 
lifeless. But a very large number are pastorless, because they have 
no money and because they have never known any other way than to 
fold their hands and starve to death, or go around as shepherdless 
sheep usually do, poking their noses in between the palings of some 
other denominational clover patch. They have never been taught 
to help themselves. They do not know that it is possible to help 
themselves. It is pitiful to read their appeals to the Secretary 
of the State Society. " Can you help us to get a pastor ?" " Yes, 
we can help you |100." "How much can you raise yourselves?" 
"We are all very poor, we can raise only about $200." "Alas, that 
is only |300 in all. No good man will come for that. Get along as 
best you can or unite with soiae other body, or die as any poor 
famine sufferer would die." Not just that way would our secretary 
put it ; but that is just what it amounts to. What a pity, what a 
pity that our secretarial economy has no other resources ! 

Then we go to reasoning about it, and we say that there are 
too many churches. Some of them ought to break up. They 
never should have existed. Needy commnnities there are by the 
ten thousand in the land where there is not a meeting house within 
several miles. There are people enough and big farm-yard kitchens 
enough where forty or fifty people could be gathered together, even 
on a rainy day. Yet we do not encourage such local gatherings, 
lest there be too many churches. And so people spend Sunday 
doing nothing. 

How pitiful too are the letters read at the associations ! " We 
have nobody to go in and out before us. We have nobody to break 
unto us the bread of life, and so our house is shut up." Poor, 
suffering, gaunt, starving children of God I Has your Father left 
you to die of starvation ? And did you ever find between the two 
lids of the Bible a single verse favoring such a sentiment as this : — 
No money, no grace : Plenty money, plenty grace? Never a line. 
And yet the first part of that sentiment is unconsciously part of the 
underpinning of our home system of church support. 

As already stated, we have introduced the idea and the system 
in the foreign work. We are laying our mighty stress just now, not 
on the development of gifts and graces, hut on ways and means of 
raising more money. We think there is only one way out of the 
woods, and we will not hear to anything else. 

Pausing here to speak a little more fully of results, we again 
admit much has been done, and more will be done. Onr converts 
out here have sorely needed this prodding up. Many bodies of them 
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can and will support a pastor for themselves. Other bodies will 
combine, and three or fonr stations, a half dozen or a dozen miles 
apart, will divide one overseer between them as our back-woods 
forefathers did. Bat there will be others still — call them Gad, for 
a troop followeth — who will be poor. " The poor ye have always 
with yon," and they will ranltiply their kind, for the fecundity of 
virile faith is wonderful. What to do about them, is the question. 
Shall we be like Chinese and mourn for the coming of these 
daughters ? Shall we warn and caution them — " Now don't become 
an eccksia unless yon are sure of your money ?" We have no right 
to do that. We are not so sure that we are authorized to give an 
ex cathedra judgment as to the conditions under which churches 
should be gathered. We may interfere with the Spirit's office. 
Certain we are that we have no right to draw the line at money , 
whatever be the other conclusions. Have the children of the poor a 
right to exist at all ? Surely they have. Our Gentile church fathers 
may not have shown us the way. It might be well to ask of our 
Jewish church grand-fathers, as Peter and Paul may have left 
something. To them let us turn. 

New Testament Way of meeting the Emergency. 

By way of a preamble let us remark that when the Creator 
brings living existences into the world He provides some means for 
their support. This is true of them from the start. There is not 
an insect, worm, or snail that is left to starve. For a while they 
may be dependent upon the mother who bore them. But an instinct 
of self-feeding is born in them, and manifests itself from the initial 
exercise of the life function. Even a little chicken, no bigger than 
a tuft ball, will scratch the moment it gets out of the shell. It does 
not have to take a course of lessons from the old hen. And a new- 
born babe will draw the nourishment from its mother's breast with- 
out having to be taught how. And when, later, food to its liking is 
within its reach, its little hand will clutch it and carry it straight 
to its tiny mouth, without a series of instructions as to where its 
mouth is, and what it is for. 

If God so deals with the lower, will He be less mindful of the 
higher ? A church of Jesus Christ with its various members, and 
an animating spirit, is a living organism, as much so as any that 
exists. More than that, a church of Christ is the very highest liv- 
ing organism that exists this side of heaven. There is nothing to 
compare with it. In all the other forms of organic life the animat- 
ing principle may be vegetable, or animal — mere animal life or 
mere human life, with animal or human proclivities developing ac- 
cording to mere animal patterns and possessing mere animal se- 
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lective tastes and powers of assimilation. But in a charch 
organism the selective tastes and the assimilating powers are 
spiritual, and the design which it grows into is divine, Christlike, 
Godlike. Is it possible that this, the very highest of living 
organisms, is denied the power given to the very lowest ? God 
who empowers the sparrow to pick ap crnmbs for itself has em- 
powered the Christian, singly or in groups, to gather up manna for 
himself so long as he is in the desert. There it is ; the ground is 
covered with it ; the command is, " Gather of it, every man accord- 
ing to his eatins," "This is the bread which the Lord hath given 
you to eat." If any man was found after that going up and down 
the camp, weeping and wailing, iu a state of semi-starvation and 
saying it was all because he had nobody to pick up the manna for 
him and put it in his month, he would have been declared an 
imbecile and would have been pat in ward by the elders until he 
became right in his head. 

"Nobody to break unto us the bread of life"/ But the bread of 
life is broken up fine enough already. The Bible is full of it from 
Genesis to Revelation, From Genesis to Revelation it lies thick as 
the manna around the camp of Israel. To be sure there is a deal of 
it that is hard to be understood. It needs a master scribe to break 
the crust, a man mighty in Scriptures. There are hard crusts there 
that a score of D. D.'s cannot break to their mutual satisfaction. 
Some day you will have a pastor who can help you soak some of 
these crusts, so that you will not break your teeth on them. Mean- 
while don't try your teeth on thera too much ; but stick to the plain 
diet and the broken bread. For every one passage hard to be 
understood there are twenty that any school-boy can understand. 
They are strung all the way along the book from one end to the 
other. Thousauds and thousands of bits of broken bread and small 
fishes. "Very much of it broken by Christ's own hand, fine enough 
to suit the size of your small throat without danger of choking. 
And Paul, though he said some things hard to be understood, has said 
a hundred things that have nothing hard about them. And so with 
Peter, and John, and the Psalms, You see single Christians sitting 
down with their Bibles in hand by themselves and growing fat like 
the calves of the stall on the sincere milk of the word — pure milk 
every bit of it, not a drop of water in it. They do not ask for some- 
body to take a tea-spoon and spoon it into their mouths. If each 
one of a dozen persons can do that alone, why cannot the dozen 
do the same thing when they are met together, that is, if they are 
too poor to get a chief butler and a chief baker to give themselves 
wholly to that work. They can do it if they only think so ; but 
that is not the custom. Nobody encourages them to do it. Nobody 
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tells them to try ; neither ministers nor secretaries, nor mission- 
aries. And so up comes the tiiteons cry of our moneyless, starving 
churches—" we have nothing to eat." 

As against all this we app-^al to the Word of God, Great and 
essential truths are there taught which we have lost sight of, or, if 
we have not lost sight of them entirely, we have lost sight of the 
full significance of them. On the strength of these Scriptures we 
can frame some instructions for the guidance of our young and 
moneyless churches. 

I. First, teach them to believe in the possibility of receiving 
Spiritual gifts, if they will only ash for them. 

Ages before Christ came, it was foretold that when He ascended 
on high, He would receive gifts for men. Gifts even for the rebel- 
lious, and in order that God Himself might dwell among them. We 
are told fully what these gifts are. At the head of them all is the 
Spirit. And the Spirit gives, not to one man alone all the gifts, but 
to every man something. To one the spirit of wisdom, to another 
the word of knowledge, to another faith, to another gifts of healing, 
to another the working of miracles, to another prophecy, to another 
the discerning of spirits, to another diverse kinds of tongues, to 
another the interpretation of tongues, and God hath set some in the 
church ; first, apostles, secondarily, prophets, thirdly, teachers; after 
that miracles, then gifts of healings, helps, governments, diversities 
of tongues. And He gave some apostles, and some prophets, and 
some evangelists, and some pastors and teachers. These various 
gifts were for the common good of the common body, as is fully set 
forth. Some of the gifts have ceased; but others are continued, or 
the counterparts signified by them. We should, therefore, teach our 
native converts to expect spiritual endowments and capabilities, 
either the stimulation or development of natural ones, or the actual 
bestowal of new ones. Gifts of praying, gifts of exhorting, gifts of 
governing, gifts of expounding, and any and all such other gifts as 
may be needed for the edification of their particular body. 

II. Teach them to use their gifts and practise with them until 
they become free and easy in the exercise of them. 

Even spiritual gifts are not made to the saints all full rounded 
at once. That which is given is more likely to be a capability than 
an accomplishment. The saints have to learn, students have to learn, 
preachers have to learn and become perfect by practice. Even 
Solomon had to study. The missionary has a great and blessed 
work before him in calling out and developing these new and 
Spiriti-given capabilities in church members. Keep them at it. En- 
courage them and instruct them and show them how. Have long 
patience and persistence. The outcome may astonish you. 
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III. For a fractical model, drill them in all the details of the 
fourteenth chapter of I. GorintJdans, where the primitive mode of 
carrying on a church service is set forth in abundant fullness. 

Chaper fourteen ia an application of the principles laid down in 
chapter twelve. The members are seen using their various gifts. 
They came together, one had a psalm, one had a doctrine, one had 
a tongue, one had a revelation, and one had an interpretation. One 
mighty Spirit of grace dominated them all. All who had any 
capability were to use it. They were to have variety. They were 
to speak but two or three at a time on one subject. Then they must 
vary. Nobody was to be allowed to lake up more than his share 
of time. When it came the turn of another, the first was " to 
hold his peace." So all might speak, one by one, and all learn, 
and all be comforted, and the body compacted by that which every 
joint supplieth, according to the effectual working in the measure 
of every part, maketh increase of the body unto the edifying of 
itself in love. 

We are old-fashioned enoujjh to believe that this was a model 
intended for all time in such kind of work as we missionaries are 
engaged in. Indeed we are constrained to think that our old matur- 
ed churches at home, even if they have a pastor, would have their 
efficiency increased immensely, if they would but take a leaf out of 
Paul's book and utilize vastly more than they do the undeveloped 
gift.s and graces of their talented membership; especially if their 
pastor has the transcendent gift of being a field marshal for the 
forces of the Lord. But when it comes to little rising and strug- 
gling interests, whether at home or abroad, which have no money, 
but do have among them men and women who know how to do some 
things, and could easily be taught how to do many more, we have 
no shadow of a doubt on this subject. To m, daylight is in this 
direction. 

We shall be told that our theological seminaries do not teach 
that way. Yes, but Paul does. Are there lost arts in the propaga- 
tion of Christianity, in the planting of churches, and in the 
evangelization of nations? The question is worth pondering. The 
pride and glory of some of our leaders to-day is in being what they 
call " up-to-date." In matters of faith and practice, and notably 
of the kind now under consideration, it would be a more safe and 
sensible thing to change the formula and make it back-to-date. It is 
this which is called for in the inauguration of twentieth century 
missions. The man who goes back to date is the one who in the end 
will be found most up-to-date. 



Mimon Work in Pyeng-ya,ng, KoreE, 

BY J. HUNTER WELLS, M.D. 

)YENG-YAN'G is a city in Korea which has for ages been the 
y^ site of famons battles. Three bnndred years ago, not to go back 
further, it fignred as the important place in the invasion of 
Korea by the Japanese, and a few years ago it was the site of the 
main land battle between the Chinese and the Japanese, and at the 
present moment it is where a most glorious Gospel fight is being 
carried on with victory perching on the banners of the Lord. 

It was from Fyeng-yang that Korean civilization commenced; 
it having been inaugurated there by one Kija, a Chinaman, who 
having become dissatisfied with the situation in Pekin, went over 
into Korea and set up a kingdom, which to this day bears the 
impress of his hand. All this was some 2000 years ago, but 
as a consequence of it, Korean life, letters, customs and ideals 
follow closely on Chinese standards and styles. If the national 
characteristic of China is conservatism that of Korea is mediocri- 
ty, as that of Japan is malleability, Great Britain grit, America, 
energy, etc. 

The language in Korea differs from the Chinese or Japanese, in 
that, according to the opinions of missionaries from both of these 
countries, who have tried to learn it, it is harder than either. 
The Chinese written character is, however, understood and used by 
educated natives and in official documents, though of late years 
native script, a phonetic alphabet, is being used extensively and is 
the writing in which the missionaries are printing their Testaments, 
tracts and books. 

Pyeng-yang has long been known as the wickedest city in 
Korea. Missionary effort up to 1895 had made but little progress, 
though persistent itinerating, with long stays in the city, had been 
done by Messrs. Moffett and Lee, and in 1893 it was set apart by 
the Presbyterian Mission as a station. Away in the beginniuo- a 
converted Chinaman did some work in the extreme north near 
Einju, where also some Gospels were distributed by men under Mr. 
Iloss. The time jnst before the China-Japan war was marked by 
considerable missionary activity in Pyeug-yang. Messrs. Moffett 
and Lee were on hand before and after the battle, and were settled 
in their temporary quarters ; so also were Dr. and Mrs. Hall, 
of the Methodist Mission. Dr. Hall, as is well-known, died soon 
after his visit after the battle, and the cause is said to have been 
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the exposure and strain following- his efforts after the battle and 
snbseqiientlj. 

In the fall of 1895 Messrs. Moffett and Lee and the writer 
went up, and missionaries have been there ever since. In 1896 
came Di-. FoUwell, of the Methodist Mission, followed a few 
months later by Rev. W. A. Noble and wife. At this time, 
autumn of 1895, the number of native Christians in both missions 
was less than one hundred, and the nurnber oi: meeting places 
seven or eight. At the present time, three years later, the number 
of professing Christians, which includes catechumens with the 
Presbyterians and probationers with the Methodists, is at least five 
thousand, while the number of churches — ^so-called — are between 
125 and 150. The number of baptized persons is at least 1500. 
The features of the work are self-help, self-support, self-reliance 
and the spread of the Gospel through converts instead of through 
helpers. Indeed, with the large growth we have now, in both 
stations, we have but few paid helpers, some half a dozen (and some 
of these are paid by the native Christians). 

The work is so uew that, as yet, there are only primary schools, 
which are partially self-supporting, with one of a higher grade, 
■which is very promising in its self-support and other features. 

The expenses of training classes, a very important feature of our 
work, are partially met by the native Christians. The sales of medi- 
cine last fiscal year amounted to nearly one-third of the hospital and 
dispensary expenses. Some 10,000 patients were seen, of whom 
about 400 were in-patients. 

The large measure of success which is blessing the efforts of the 
missionaries there is duplicated in part of a field adjoining Pyong- 
yang, which is under the direction of Rev. Dr. Underwood. The 
interest, self-support and general features are the same, and the num- 
bers, in proportion to the population, as large. The native Christ- 
ians in these two districts, besides providing their own churches, 
church expenses, etc., gave over $250 to the Indian Famine Relief 
Fund when subscriptions were being received. They learned of the 
famine through Dr. Underwood's Christian News, an excellent 
weekly with a large circulation, published in Seoul, and through 
the Independent, which is also published in the native script, as 
well as in English. 

The native Christians have done remarkably well in their con- 
tributions and the general church work, which can be learned of 
through the printed report of Pyeng-yang station, which is available 
to those interested. 

This short sketch is written in the hope that those who live in 
the wickedest cities, where Christians are sufEeriug persecution, and 
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who see no signs ahead of visible results, may take courage and 
work on, and the Spirit of the Lord will manifest Hiraaelf in their 
midst, as He has in ours, in His own good time. I am not yet vers- 
ed enough in missionary methods and work to draw conclusions as to 
reasons of success, but know that what applies well in cue place does 
not necessarily do so iti another. 

There are, of course, many problems for us to solve, but with 
the evangelistic work well in the van, schools, training classes, 
academies, theological classes, etc., etc., will easily follow in time. 



L^^:; 



Unacknowledged Atheisms. 

BY REV. WM. ARTHUK CORNABY. 

UE, Scriptural warrant for the use of the words atheism, atheist 
and the like, is found in the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
chapter two, verse twelve, where we have a variation of 
the word a-theos — without God, as translated in our English versions. 

Words, however, are apt to change their complexion from long 
acclimatization in various lands ; to widen or contract in range of in- 
fluence ; to occupy a certain status in one age and a different status 
in another. They are subject to variations of meaning from condi- 
tions of space and time and the state of popular feeling, of which 
many instances might be given, and of which the word before us may 
furnish an interesting and illustrative specimen. 

The Greek word a-theos was narrowed down by the Greeks 
themselves to signify a repudiation of the gods recognised by the 
State. Socrates was called an atheist for maintaining the superioricy 
of Divine Wisdom(phronesis) to other gods of the State, and therefore 
to the chief of the gods Zeus. Later on, as we learn from Josephus, 
the Jews were called atheists for their recogniuou of Jehovah in 
opposition to the "gods many and lords many" around them. And 
later on the word became largely used of Christians. 

In the epistle to the Ephesians the word is used in its strict 
sense, for although the atfieists tliere mentioned recognised so-called 
gods, they were still loithoid God, without the one God truly so- 
called. Yet has the word been subject to curious alterations in its 
scope since apostolic times. For centuries it has become narrowed 
down to mean one who does not accept the first and foremost article 
in the creed of Judaism and of Christianity. The importance of this 
article of creed is unspeakable, and we can hardly refrain from 
using the term atheist of a man wlio intellectually denies the exist- 
eaca of God. But the great weakness of the prevailing defiuitioa 
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of the word will be apparent when the fact has been pointed out 
that it fails to include the atheist of atheists, the father of atheism, 
the devil himself, who, as we are taught, is not wanting in the matter 
of intellectual orthodoxy. He and his "believe and tremble," but 
are still atheists engaged in propagating atheism. 

So, casting aside unwarranted restrictions manufactured throuoh 
the nearer centuries, let us take the term as we find it in Scripture, 
in its true meaning of without-Q-od-ness, of life and its aspect dis- 
sociated from God^a condition into which the arch-atheist is daily 
striving to lead every one of us; with what success or failure per- 
haps the following considerations may help us to determine. 

Let us at the outset inquire how God has been revealed to us as 
Christians and answer our question by reference to the writings 
of that apostle of the ultimate, St. John; where we find God pro- 
claimed ;— 

1. In the beginning, as One by whom all visible things were 
made; as the living essence of all things. 

2. Who Himself was made visible in a life of homeful kindness 
to those who needed, in the way they needed ; and that in defiance to 
the spirit of religious oiEcialism around His circle of followers and also 
in opposition to the lust of mastery which infested that circle itself. 

3. Who seemed to fail, but in His seeming failure redeemed 
the world. 

4. Who was then manifest in triumphant vindication, both as 
regards His Divine personality and also as to the principles He 
advocated and expressed. 

5. Whose Name, typified by Light, the Essence of Life, is 
Supreme Love. 

This being so, and every New Testament writer agreeing there- 
to, the condition of with- God-ness must mean loving recognition by 
association with Love Supreme ; while without-God-ness must mean 
an unloving repudiation of Love Supreme as thus revealed. 

The limits of a paper would forbid anything like a complete 
investigation of the subject in couneetion with all the various phases 
of revelation mentioned above, but let us at any rate start with the 
first, namely, God as Creator of all things, in Whom all things con- 
sist, and bring the inquiry home to our hearts by reference to a 
summer holiday or change which a fair number of the readers of this 
paper have taken this year at Kuling. 

In the term Kuling I may be allowed to include the mountain 
upon which the Kuling Settlement is found. Otherwise it might be 
necessary to write Kuling at times and "the Kiukiang mountain," 
or Li Shan, or Lii Shan, or Lu Shan at others. Allowing for this 
inclusive interpretation let ua ask what we mean by Kuling. 
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We call ifc a mountain, but fcliat is far from being an ultimate 
definition. Mountain is a mere geographical term used to differen- 
tiate certain works of Love Divine from other works of the same 
Love Divine, such as river, lake, ocean and the like. Killing is 
essentially Divine Love in translation ; it is a physical Word of God 
expressed in visible proportions of height, space, solidity, sublimity, 
beauty. 

To these must be added the element of a healthy climate, also 
the fact of accessibility by steamer, also the greater or lesser avail- 
ability of labourers to make mountain paths and to build bungalows. 
Adding these considerations to those already mentioned Kuling 
becomes an expression of God manifest in homeful kindness, kindness 
to those who need it and in the way that they need it. It is thus in 
its degree an echo of the Divinest Word of God, whose glory was 
and is that He spelled out and does still spell out these majestic 
Syllables in the highest possible manner. 

Let these statements be carefully considered, lest they be accept- 
ed merely as so much attempted rhetoric. Is Kuling to be account- 
ed for spiritually or not ? Is it a sacred expression of God, or a mere 
" secular " fact ? 

Much depends upon the answer — our prevailing attitude to- 
ward God in during most of the days and hours we may hope to 
spend there in future, for instance. Nay, our prevailing attitude 
during many of the hours and moments we are spending at the pre-- 
sent time, wherever we live, with Nature, as man has done his best 
to spoil it around us. 

"Man made the town" we say sometimes, as we quote half of the 
familiar couplet. And here in Giiina, it does seem the only explana- 
tion of these agglomerations of blear-eyed hovels, huddled together 
like a crowd of leprous beggars crying audibly enough to all the 
senses, except that of hearing, the woeful cry, "Unclean ! Unclean!" 
They spell out a word expressing much, — a woj-d of man, suggesting 
much that is ungodlike. So that when we are asked whether God 
made the Chinese town, our Western instincts naturally confuse us. 

Yet, thank God, there are Christian men and women livincr 
amid these conditions of idealest insanitalion, whose hearts are often 
raised to our Father and theirs in gratitude for what proportion of 
His good gifts they enjoy in having a house to live in. Yes, they call 
their pig-stye a Jiouse, and if it were really a piw-stye with a live pig 
or two in ifc, they would call those pigs God's sacred gifts to them. 
Such is undoubtedly the way some of our poorer native Christians 
look upon their habitations and the contents of those habitations. 

But as we are Westerners, and ape to be bewildered by the com- 
plications of the problem as presented by life in Chinese cities, let us 
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take, as we have taken, the simpler case of Kuling, from which 
starting point we may mentally work out less simple subjects afc our 
leisure. Is Kaliiig a sacred expression of God or not ? 

The reply is, that every atom of that mountain was lovingly 
created by Love Supreme; that every particle of energy expended 
by the path-makers, stone-cutters, and bungalow-builders has been 
God's own sacred energy lent to them for sacred purposes. As the 
author of God and the Soul has it: " God has no natural forces out- 
side and distinct from His own energies to which to hand over 
areas of the universe removed from His attention." Which last 
word, the author uses for want of a better, explaining that by 
God's "attention" he means " a conscious touch of God on every 
fibre and atom of the universe." He proceeds : " The attention 
of God is 'concentrated everywhere.' And I conclude that when 
Jesus said: 'Not a sparrow falls to the ground without your 
Father,' so far from overstating. He was immeasurably understat- 
ing the fact, since in every feather of the sparrow, and in every 
thread of down upon each feather, and in every chemical atom iu 
each thread, the Divine consciousness and power are operating every 
moment." 

Is this mere poetry, or solid fact expressed clearly and beauti- 
fully ? Stripped of all charm of language, does it not remain realest 
niatter-of-fact ? 

We like not to lose all the poetry of literature; we smile afc that 
Spanish critic of Shakespeare who altered, "Sermons in stones and 
books in the running brooks," to " sermons in books and stones in 
the running brooks." But after all he merely dropped from a truth 
poetically expressed to one of unpoetic matter-of-fact. He lost a 
truth-iu-metaphor to seize upon another if entirely obvious fact. 
But if we ever reject the view of the universe — or say Kuling — 
expressed above, do we not drop from the region of highest Truth, 
which is ever poetry in essence, and fall far lower than did that 
absurd professor? Ceasing to regard Kuling as belonging to the 
region of the sacred, we mentally allocate it to the region of what we 
cull the "secular." But being a sacred fact, we do not manage 
to "move mountains" by our !<»belief ; it is our own hearts that 
we move away from God into the region of the so-called "secular." 
Which term is surely nothing more or less than a conventional 
euphemism for the Scriptural region of the atheistic ? 

At first, this word of Latin origin was used in contradistinction 
from things wholly connected with the religious life, during those 
dark centuries when a religious life and a monastic life wore synonym- 
ous terms-. It was used iu tliose days much as we may use the 
word lay as distinct from clerical. And quite apart from questious 
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of apostolic succession, the pope of Rome may be retaining more 
than a vestige of the now antique notions of things wlien he con- 
cludes all Protestant ministers under the heading of laymen. Ttie 
mere fact of wife and family would have made the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, or any of his respected colleagues of the mitre,, a secular 
man a,nd a layman, iti the days when celibacy and some sort of 
monastic vow were prominent characteristics of the fully clerical and 
religious life as then understood. 

The word secular, in its early use, may be fairly well defined as 
meaning uri'monastic. But of later years it has come to mean dis- 
sociated from things sacred, that is, frovi things Divine. It deals 
with things subjectively (to our way of thinking) dissevered from 
direct reference to the glory of God ; — subjectively, because noth- 
ing can be objectively (in actual reality) thus separated. Every 
hair of our head is the object of God's ever-sacred "attention," 
and every action of life, such as a Chinese meal with bowls and 
chop-sticks, or tiffin-taking and afternoon tea-drinking, is to be 
undertaken "to the glory of God," that is, by every Christian, 
whether connected with a missionary society or not. In a word, 
there is to be no un-sacred action in the whole range of our daily 
actions; and there is no room for any intermediate region, such 
as the "secular" is commonly imagined to be, within the length 
and breadth of God's universe. There is no alternative between 
connectedness with God, and atheism, between the sacred and 
the Satanic. " He that is not with me is against me," said God, 
manifest amid many an action which we nov? unthinkingly call 
" secular." The youth in the carpenter's shop, sawing and planing, 
selling the articles he had made, sweeping up the shavings, lighting 
the fire, cooking the meal (as afterwards at the lake-side) did all 
these things most sacredly. And we need have keener eyes than 
those of God manifest in the flesh if we are to discover any allowable 
location for the region commonly called the " secular." 

Religious dreamers of dreams and seers of visions have not beea 
wanting in all ages, mystics they may have been, who stammered in 
their description of things lying beyond the range of words. But 
even thus, they may have been anything but poets of unreality. 
That term belongs to the secular-minded of modern days. 

The secular-minded man is ever " up in the clouds." He is the 
dreamer of fantasies which, being devoid of an omnipresent God, 
are necessarily devoid of anj' vestige of actuality. It is the region 
of the secular that is dream-land, — an altogether hypothetical limbo- 
in-vacura, disowned alike by the heavens which declare the glory of 
God, and the earth whose every atom bears the impress of His baud: 
a fabulosity held in place by atheist spirits in revolt. 
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Yet we regard that same region of imagination as wide enongh 
to include such things as the weather, locomotion, business, the 
greater half of domestic life, and even some elements in public 
worship or perhaps success in Mission work. 

Let us take these items one by one. Nowadays the weather is 
controlled by the " clerk of the weather." However unreal we may 
know this personage to be,- we quote him as a safer alternative than 
the Lord of Glory whose voice the devout Hebrew fonnd snggested 
by the pealing thunder, Who made winds His messengers, Whose 
word was fulfilled alike by rain and drought, by day and night, by 
summer and winter. " Secular " phraseology, whether of word or 
thought, we are prone to deem more appropriate to these " secnlar " 
matters. 

Steamers have brought ns to China, and are fonnd plying along 
the coast and up and down China's chief river. What is onr defini- 
tion of a steamer ? Let me quote a reminiscence in connection with 
the late Dr. Mackay, whose tomb-stone in Hankow cemetery was 
erected by a wife of the then Governor of Hupeh. In an address to 
children, delivered seven years ago, but vividly before one's mind 
as though listened to seven days ago, he was talking about the 
blood-corpuscles, which he poetically described as angels; he said, 
" A while ago, the Heavenly Father gave His little children a 
wonderful spy-glass, so that they might see some of His wonderful 
works that they could not see without it. ' Oh, I know what yoii 
mean. Yon mean that some one invented the microscope.' No, 
indeed I don't, I mean what I have said. That is the way the 
grown-up folks talk. Don't ever 'grow-up,' it is so ridiculous. Do 
let ns remain children, however long we live." 

And he was right. In the truest scientific sense (of tracing 
events to their causes) he had given the right definition of the in- 
strnment we are accustomed to call tne microscope. And surely, in 
like manner, the scientific definition of a steam-boat is a gift of 
our Father to enable His little children to travel at a speed that 
was previously impossible. Rightly viewed, steamers are sacredly 
connected with the All-sacred one. His are the materials of 
which they are made, and His the inventive genius and skill by 
which the steamer has become a common fact. 

Is there such a thing as a secular calling or occupation ? Are 
not the God-fearing business man, and the missionary at his 
accounts or buildings or letter-writing home, included under the 
same essential Mission from the same Supreme Commissioner? 
Every man in the Imperial Customs for instance, is directed by the 
Commissioner of Customs. And by no Higher Commissioner, pray? 
If he owns no higher Commissioner than Mr. So and So, his 
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occupation is fulfilled in an ungodly manner. If a true Christian, 
lie is necessarily a true missionary ; as every Christian business 
man is. 

For convenience sake we use the word " missionary " in a 
technical sense, but we mnst never let technical phraseology swallow 
up actual fact. There are preaching, teaching, book-writing, book- 
prioting, and book-selling missionaries, as well as those whose 
energies are chiefly given to loveliest deeds of healing and nursing ; 
but beyond the circle of these missionaries specially so called, every 
Christian man in China has the majestic commission to pourtray 
the Divine life in words and deeds of justice and probity, sobriety, 
truthfulness, and loving kindness. And nobly are some of our 
countrymen fulfilling their ever-sacred mission. 

God looks through the transparencies of garment literal or 
metaphorical ; looks throngh the outward robe of cleric and layman, 
of membership in this or that Society, of occupation in such and 
such a business firm, and beholds His servants whom He has set in 
this part of the world to live and labour in their respective callings 
so that the path of duty (none other than His sacred will) may be 
followed by each in such a degree that the bad may be made 
better, fraud and falsity and cant, injustice, tyranny and meanness, 
and all things hateful, may be banished from beneath His 
firmament. AH is sacred, all is missioned by His sublime long- 
ing. And each fulfilment of His grand purposes for humanity will 
be crowned with an eternally-echoing, " Well done, good and 
faithful missionary," for what is missionary but servant spelt with 
other letters? 

As to newspapers. The only feasible definition, say of the North- 
China Daily News, the Shanghai Mercury and the rest, is a means 
of information for sacred purposes; the chief purpose, generally 
speaking, being the furnishing of a list of prayer-topics. Amer- 
ica, Spain, affairs at Peking, international harmony or jealousy, 
and a hundred other things, — these call for our prayers ; and the 
newspapers are reminders of that fact, showing us how best that 
Divine- human potency may be applied in each case, so as to be 
detailed and not merely diffusive. Once pointed out, this matter 
becomes transparently obvious to every Christian. 

In domestic life the so called "secular" seems to include a 
large proportion of the whole, and of that proportion a considerable 
half seems to afford legitimate cause for worry. Now we note that 
worry, in the New Testament, is everywhere kindly but firmly for- 
bidden. It is illegal within the Kingdom of Heaven which is the 
Family of Our Father. And no wonder. Worry is a difficulty or a 
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set of difficulties borne alone in direct repudiation of our Father's 
minutely tender care. Worry is always truly "secular," that is, 
atheistic, and therefore as oilensive to our Father as it is wearing 
and tearing to its victims. 

On the latter point the Chinese, whether designedly or not, are 
wont to depict worry by the graphic symbol ]§;, tiger and thought, 
thought invested by a tiger. And who has not felt those claws, and 
smelt the hot breath, and yielded to despair, in the grasp of this 
beast of prey? It may not be true that every house has its 
skeleton, but that every house has, or has had its tiger of worry, 
who will deny? What a relief, then, to feel that worry is posi- 
tively ungodly and atheistic, that we need not and must not have 
anything more to do with it; bnt may regard all our domestic 
trials as sacred burdens to be " rolled upon " God, — to be put into 
His everlasting arms. 

Christians always do this with great sorrows. These are always 
sacred, and become sacred opportunities for Divine messages of 
heavenliest Love. And as every little difficulty arises, God's little 
one stands where the roads fork : one road is broad and tiger- 
infested ; the other is the narrow way, the way, as the little one 
soon finds, into the comforting embrace of a Father's arms. Which 
is the better way ? 

After public worship it is common to hear the remark, " How 
well, or how ill he preached !" " How well or how ill the singing 
went !" and to hear the exclamation and its response uttered quite 
apart from things sacred and Divine. Whereas the only possible 
criterion of the " goodness " of public worship and its attendant 
circumstances is the true uprising of the adoring heart to meet the 
Heart of Love Supreme. So that the above exclamations literally 
mean, "What manifestation of Love Divine attended (or was absent 
from) the preaching of Love's eternal message and the singing of 
heart unto the Lord." 

Yet even in the avowedly sacz'ed subject of success in mission 
work, the " secular," that is, the atheistic, element is apt to intrude. 
The supreme atheist is ever trying to tempt us into such thoughts as 
" Onr membership is larger than that of So and So," or "His may 
be larger, but ours is far superior in quality, in status, or what not." 
Until the comparative non-success of neighbour So and So seems to 
be our real gain, affording material for self-gratulation. But what 
is the sole definition of success in the work of the Lord ? Surely 
it is Victorious Love in manifestation. And if I entertain such 
thoughts as the arch-atheist would suggest to me, one thing is 
certain, I myself am not a success ; the Mission of Love in my 
own heart has been a failure. The successful missionary iu the 
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regioa of my heart is he whose business is to propagate pride and 
vain glory, and the rest of his atheistic offspring. 

How often we are tempted to improve on the honest and Spirit- 
prompted words of Paul the apostle, "to be carnally minded is death, 
etc." Ill our innermost thoughts we find a revised version written 
to the effect that, to be carnally minded is human ; to be secularly 
minded is common-sense; and to be spiritually minded is perhaps a 
duty now and then, although the practical view of things is more 
workable ! 

Now the practical may stand in antithesis to the speculative, 
and also to the contemplative ; but in antithesis to the spiritual, 
never. The spiritual truly so called (the Divine spiritual) invests all 
time and space, " without the Spiritual was nothing made that is 
made ; " beyond the region of Divinely spiritual there is no practical 
only the anarchy of the arch-anarchist. 

Attributes which in ourselves may consist largely of emotional 
sentiment, with God are ever sturdy potencies. Love built the 
worlds, and is ever the upbuilding and sustaining force of the rocky 
hills and all the solidities of physical and moral regions. The peace 
of God, so far from being a mere emotional calm, is a stalwart "arbi- 
trator" and "sentinel" of the heart's difBculties and perplexities, 
and the "sentinel" standing guard over the heart's priceless trea- 
sures laid up for eternity. God's grace — a word first meaning grace- 
fulness, then gracefulness in action, tlsen kindness exhibited in a 
graceful and unexpected manner — the sacred geniality of God, is a 
mighty force of enabling potency, nerving the worker in his toil, the 
sufferer in his distress, the warrior in his warfare, and the martyr in 
his witness-bearing amid sequencies of imprisonment and torture, of 
sword and flame. 

As missionaries in the special sense of the word, we are helped 
to realize the solid every-day forces of this grace of God, from the 
fact that we are living on translated kindness. 

It has built or rented our houses, it has bought our garments, it 
has spread our table and filled our larder. All is kindness in tran- 
slation. Thus is our daily life nourished. And is not this the case 
with every man and woman and child upon the face of God's Love- 
built, Love-stocked earth P Kindness in translation is the secret 
of it all, and the source of everything practical that has ever been 
accomplished on earth. Surely the practical is ever spiritual ; 
and being the Divine practical must be ever kindly. We onrselves 
and all onr belongings are solid echoes of the Words of God ; and 
must not those Words of up-bailding Kindness be re-echoed, till 
like the sound of many waters, they are heard everywhere alouo- 
the shores of the all-enwrapping Ocean of Kindness Supreme ? 
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That the Chinese shonM adopt an inverted standpoint we 
might expect. From of old they have quoted the Yin and the 
Yang principles to acconnt for the nniverse and to explain its opera- 
tions. The Yang is the emissive potency ; the Yin is the receptive 
passivity. The Yang is real and tangible ; the Yin is shadowy 
and vagne. Things seen belong to the Kegion of the Yang; things 
spiritual to the region of the Yin. Such is the ancient theory. But 
even the heathen mind has risen in partial protest against this view 
of things. Every idol — realistic, repulsive, cheap and nasty — is a 
protest on behalf of the definiteness of the spiritual world — ignorant- 
ly and sinfully worked oat, but still an important protest. And every 
idol may thus become a school-master to the Christian missionary. 
Shall not we learn the lesson ? Especially as it is our Mission 
to teach it. 

Then as regards the term Shang Ti in the classics. Supposing 
for the moment that the term as found in those books did really 
represent the True God, its use in the classics of China represents 
Him at an unreal and untrue distance from the worshipper. And 
again, human nature in its needs and distresses, raised its protest. 
"Shang-ti may be the Supreme," the Chinese heart seemed to say, 
" bat ' distant waters will not quench near fire.' If the alternative 
be between a God great and distant (as the Emperor), and a god 
little and near (as the constable of the neighbourhood), I prefer 
the little available to the great unavailable." And thus the 
miserable little local shrines around ns, afford an eloquent protest 
for a God who is concerned in the affairs of every-day life, which 
are deemed to be spiritually governed. 

Do yon not hear the cry my brothers and sisters ? The hea- 
then Chinese are rising in protest against our pet atheisms. The 
idols are becoming missionaries to the missionary. Oh let us have 
done with our atheism ? Let us believe in the first item of our 
creed. We teach it : let as learn it first, and feel the majesty 
of its scope ; let ns believe in God almighty, Maker of heaven and 
earth, and so believe and realize the truth eternal, that every 
moment of our lives may be a sacredly practical protest against the 
unacknowledged atheisms around us. 
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Missionary Conference held at Ruling, Central China, 
August 22nd to 25th, 1898. 

(Continued from December number.) 

Adjoubned Meeting for the Consideration of "Christian 
Unity," held Sunday Afternoon, August 28th, 1898. 

Dr. John in the chair. Meeting commenced with singing, and 
prayer by Mr. Honston. 

Pastor P. Keanz read the following passages of Scriptnre : I. 
Cor. i. 10-15; I. Cor. iii. 3-5 and Cap. xii. 12-27. Also Eph. iv. 
1-7 and vs. 15, 16 and John xvii. 11 and vs. 20-23 ; and said : one 
of the most frequent objections to Christianity and to Protestant 
missions was the number of denominations into which the Pro- 
testant Church was divided. He referred to the fact that there were 
over sixty different societies at work in China, and said this was 
often contrasted with the apparent unity of the Eoman Catholic 
Church. This argument was often used by the world in favour of 
the latter Church. We should consequently do all in our power to 
remove this stigma and seek, not the artificial uniformity of the 
Roman Catholic Church, not a unity enforced by decree, but a true 
unity by the influence of the Holy Spirit. 

He asked that we should express and explain the real inward 
unity that existed between us, a unity far deeper and more real 
than that existing between the different orders of the Eoman 
Catholic Church. All true believers in Christ were members of His 
spiritual body, and we should recognise them even as Christ re- 
cognised them. 

He believed we neither could nor should at once give up all 
our present organizations or denominations, but we should renounce 
all strife and jealousy. 

Different explanations of Scripture often directed men's con- 
sciences in different ways, and nobody should be expected to join an 
organization or do anything against his conscience. Each one ought 
to serve Christ in that organization in which he thought he could 
serve Him best, at the same time cultivating the Spirit of Unity 
with believers in all other denominations. 

The final union-organization of all believers, if it ever appeared 
before the millennium, would probably not be identical with any of 
the present denominations ; it would be something new. We could 
not make it ; it must grow, and grow from inward reality to outward 
manifestation. But we could prepare the way for it by witnessing 
to the inward unity of the spirit already existing. There were 
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diversities of gifts and each should learn of the other, growing up 
into Him who is the Head. 

Christianity was not an intellectual condition, but a new life of 
vital union with God through the Saviour " as thou, Father, art in 
me and I in Thee, that they may be one in us." " I in them and 
Thou in me that they may be perfected into one." This was a vital 
unity of life, not a unity of outward forms and Church government. 
We realized that this vital unity existed between us, and it was our 
duty to explain it to the world. Therefore he had prepared for 
signature a " Declaration of Unity," which would be published, and 
circulated also in the home lands. 

The Declaration was as follows : — 

Declaration of Unity 

£y Protestant missionaries from various countries 

and different denominations, assembled in 

JTu-Ling, Central GImia, Augiost, 1898. 

We, the undersigned missionaries, desiring to express to the 
world our heartfelt unity in regard to the essential points of our 
Christian religion and longing to fulfil the desire of our blessed 
Saviour and Master, expressed in His prayer, John xvii, vs. 11, 
20-23, that His disciples should be one as He and the Father are 
one, HEREBY DECLARE that in onr united services, as well as in 
our daily intercourse with each other, we realize ourselves to be one 
in the father and in the iSavionr. 

Christianity is not so much a system of doctrines as it is a 
new life, born of the Spirit of God, a life of vital union with God 
through the Saviour. All those who, by the grace of God, have 
received this new life are living members of Christ's body, and are 
therefore one. Christ Himself is the centre of our union. We may still 
have different views and opinions on several minor questions of onr 
religion, and may follow different methods of Church policy and 
Christian work, as each one's conscience directs him, but yet we 
feel we are one by the blood of Jesus, our only Saviour and Media- 
tor, and by His Spirit, who moves our hearts. We are like different 
battalions of ONE great army, fighting under one great Captain 
{i.e., our common Saviour and Master) for one great end — the pro- 
clamation and establishment of Christ's Kingdom throughout the 
world. In Christ we are one. 

Signed by 120 names. 

Eev. J. Hudson Taylor, speaking upon " How best to accen- 
tuate Protestant Unity," said he conld go heartily with most of 
what Pastor Kranz had said, but that he did not desiderate the 
measure of uniformity which the Pastor had suggested. Had he the 
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power to make all flowers greeu, lie would not care to use that power ; 
or were he able to pierce the eye aud make an ear of it, he did not think 
he could improve the present arrangement by so doing. Unity in- 
volves diversity, as shown by the diverse members of one body, though 
all animated by one spirit. He did not feel concerned by our diver- 
sities, but prayed God that they may continue to work in the spirit 
of heart-unity. The Church of Christ consists not of one member, 
but of many; the Churches on earth were like the separate organs 
of the body, all co-operating for tVie welfare of the one body, which 
18 the aggregate of the whole. " Part of the host have crossed the 
flood, and part are crossing now." Not till Christ, who is our life, 
shall be manifested, shall the perfected Church be manifested in its 
aggregate unity. The best way to accentuate our Protestant unity 
is to go on, one in sympathy and love, working in the strength of 
this reality. Then we need to seek for a daily, hourly filling vyith the 
Holy Ghost, and if we have that, the unity is sure to be manifested. 

Mr. Taylor expressed pleasure in Pastor Kranz's " Declaration 
of Unity " as being one way of accentuating our Christian unity. 

He further said that greater unity really exists among us than 
in the Roman Catholic body; we have heart-unity, not uniformity. 

The speaker then nrged the advisability of frequent and re- 
gular united meetings of the diSorent Missions, to accentuate 
Christian unity. 

Rev. Griffith John, D.D., spoke next and said : Whilst agree- 
ing with everything said by the previous speaker, his address 
would take a more practical tone. 

To accentuate Christian unity it was necessary that some 
things should be done and some things left undone. 

Among the things necessary to be done he would mention ; — ■ 

1. A hearty recognition of each other's existence. Less criticism, 
more love. No gossiping with native assistants about the failings of 
others. When speaking with other foreigners, we should remember 
other work and workers. When at home and speaking on Missions, 
we should give due prominence to Societies other than our own. 

2. We should remember in prayer and mention by name mis- 
sionaries of other Societies. We should sorrow with the sorrowing 
and rejoice with those who rejoice. We should avoid " earth greed " 
and remember other Missions have their claims, have a right to live, 
and to room for growth and expansion as well as our own. 

3. When a city is occupied we should seek virgin soil. 

4. We should not start work where we have no converts in 
order to keep others out. 

5. When two or more Societies work in the same place, we 
should encourage social iutercourse between the missionaries. 
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6. Wa should encourage united prayer meetings. 

7. We should exchange pulpits. 

8. Should hold united services for natives twice or thrice a 
year at least. 

9. We should use a Union Hymn Book and a Union Book of 
Marriage and Burial Services. 

10. Should build union chapels wiierever practicable. 

But what must we have, said the speaker, in order thus to 
accentuate oar union ? 1. We need to so dwell on the fact of our 
unity that the fact shall sway the imagination and sink deep down 
into the conscience. We want to be so possessed by it that we shall 
feel in our deepest soul that in spite of our diversities we are truly 
one — one in heart, one in aim, one in hope, one in Christ. Our 
differences are infinitesimal as compared with our points of agree- 
ment. 2. We need another Pentecost. There are many difficulties 
in our way, but the Spirit of God can lift us above them and carry us 
over their heads in blissful unconsciousness of their existence even. 
What we need is "a long pull, a strong pull and a pull altogether," 
United, the Protestant Church in China will carry everything before 
it. Disunited, it may accomplish something, but it will fail to fulfil 
its glorious mission to this people. 

Mr. Ware said that at the present time the missionaries iu 
Shanghai were very closely united in Christ. There is also a real 
unity among the native Christians ; united meetings being held every 
night. They have also got out a Union Hymn Book. 

Dr. Gillison led in prayer. Meeting closed with singing and 
the Benediction. 



The Sabbath for the Chinese. 

BY EEV. COUETENAY H. FENN. 

(Continued from December number.) 

tHAT this change of day, and the new covenant introduced by 
Christ, have not interfered in the least with the sacred obliga- 
tions of the day is further proved, and, if possible, still more 
convincingly, by the answer to the question as to the original purpose 
of the day, in its relation to the times of the present. We will, 
doubtless, all agree that the original purpose was chiefly two-fold : 
first, that of Rest ; and second, that of Worship, — the two so interde- 
pendent as to be inseparable. In this care-full world the true 
worship absolutely demands a time of rest ; and the true rest, of soul 
as well as body, is only complete as it finds its expression in worship- 
ful approach to God. God considered this rest and worship needful 
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even for our first parents, before sin liad entered into the world. 
When sin had entered, and, as its punishment, the necessary labor 
and pain of an earthly life, still more was it necessary, — in order that 
man should not forget God, but should increasingly understand God's 
will and man's duty, — that God should reserve to Himself, for the 
development of man's higher nature in fellowship with Him, one day 
in seven to be kept holy unto Him. Did the coming of Christ to 
earth do away with one least atom of this necessity ? Are these 
closing years of the nineteenth century one whit less crowded with 
the cares and pursuits of this world ? Is it in the slightest degree 
less true that the general tendency of human nature is to concern 
itself solely with the things of this life ? These questions answer 
themselves. Never in the history of the world was the danger great- 
er than at the present day, that men who know the truth will yet 
neglect the truth and the very God of truth, their own soul's welfare, 
and the salvation of the souls of others. I, therefore, confidently 
submit that there has never been a time since God first instituted 
the Sabbath, when there was a more importunate need for the 
absolute setting apart of at least one day in seven for rest of body 
and mind, for the worship and service of Him whom the pressing 
duties of the week drive too much from men's thoughts. It is not 
because men have too much time to think of God during the week 
that they want the seventh day secularized ; but because their covet- 
ous hearts do not get all the time they wish, during the week, for 
their own employments and recreations. They rob God of the day 
He has hallowed, and in so doing rob themselves of the highest bless- 
ings, both of body and soul. It is, of course, not strange that men of 
the world applaud the aatf-Sabbath sentiment, for the less Sabbath 
observance there is, the less they will need to retain God in their 
knowledge ; but that the desecration, or light-esteeming of this day 
should find advocates in the Protestant Church of Christ, becomes 
to me more and more of an amazement and sorrow. 

That men in the world of labor and commerce defeat the very 
ends they have iu view in disregarding this Commandment ; that, 
in reality, man and beast perform less work in seven days than in 
six, and shorten their lives by more than the days they gain for 
selfish pursuits, has been proved by many an example. Yet men 
still talk as if God did not know what He was doing when He 
appointed a seventh of the time for rest and worship, and put the 
du'ectiou in the Decalogue. He had to rectify the mistake, when 
Christ came, by cutting the number down to nine for modern con- 
venience ! And yet an infidel Preuchman tells us that God, or 
whatever power did it, was most wise iu appointing this division of 
time. He says : " Diminish the week by one day, and it is found 
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that work is comparatively insufSeient for repose ; increase it by one 
day, and it becomes excessive. Establish the plan of restinj^ half a 
day after every three days, you increase the loss of time by the frac- 
tional arrangement, and in dividing the natural unity of the day, 
you disturb the numerical equilibrium of things. Set apart, on the 
contrary, forty-eight hours of rest after twelve consecutive days of 
labor, you kill the man with inertia, after having worn him down by 
fatigue." In a cab establishment in Ireland there were 100 vehicles 
performing daily 3800 miles with 1800 horses. The owner said : 
" The establishment is not at work on Sundays, with the exception 
of those portions which are in connection with the post-office. Ex- 
perience teaches me that I can work a horse eight miles per day six 
days in the week much better than I can six miles per day for seven 
days ; and by not working on Sundays I effect a saving of twelve 
per cent." That which is thus true of man's servants, the beasts, is 
even more true of man himself. This, too, is looking at the matter 
on the mere physical side. When we consider that man lives for 
two worlds, how infinitely wise seems God's appointment of this one 
day in seven for a time of special communion of the children with 
the Heavenly Father, and for thoughts of the eternal world, the 
great blest Sabbath-rest preparing for those who love God ! Six 
days of struggle in the world prepare one for a day of peace ; six days 
too full of self-seeking make one ready for a day of ministry to 
others. 

" And heaven come down our souls to meet, 
Wiien we surround the mercy seat." 

There are, however, those who say : " But, under this dispensa- 
tion, is there not a doing away with all distinction of sacred and 
secular and a making of all things sacred ?" Few words are needed 
in reply. Did yon ever know or hear of a man who was truly help- 
ed in the making sacred of all things by ceasing to observe the 
Sabbath as distinct from other days ? Of him who regardeth not 
the Lord's day, can it ever truly be said, " Unto the LORD he re- 
gardeth it not ? " If we wish to make all things sacred, it surely is 
a wiser plan to sanctify the secular than to secularize the sacred. 

In view of all these things it seems to me to be unquestionably 
true that God, from the beginning, intended the observance of one 
day in seven as a day of holy rest and worship, to be a permanent 
obligation among all of every age who should recognize Him as 
the true God ; and that He did not intend that the question of 
observacce or non-observance should be left to any sentiment of 
man or church for decision. " Expediency can never be the ground 
of a universal and permanent obligation," says a great modern 
theologian. 
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In spite of all these facts, it seems to be still a question, here 
in China, as to whether the native converts shall be expected to 
observe the Sabbath or not. The Roman Catholic Ohnrch settles 
the question by requiring attendance at mass, where possible, the 
rest of the day to be used by the church member as he sees fit, and 
by allowing absence even from mass for several Sundays during the 
earlier and later harvests. Some Protestant missionaries decide the . 
question by saying nothing about it ; others by leaving it to the 
conscience of the individual; others are satisfied with attendance on 
worship ; others, — and I rejoice to know that they are not few, — - 
believe that the Sabbath was made for man, for the (Chinese as well 
as for his more fortunate brother of England or America, who, at 
least in respect to knowledge of God, may be said to have less need 
of such a holy day than he. There is, probably, no missionary who 
circulates sheets containing less than ten Commandments, or who 
requires catechumens to repeat only nine as the Commandments of 
God. Nor is there one who teaches them as a mere interesting 
historical document. It has been a profound mystery to me, more 
profound the longer I stay in China, how any of my brethren in the 
ministry dare to circulate as God's law these ten Commandments, and 
yet teach the people, either by silence or explaining away, that the 
Fourth of these Commandnaents either was not intended for China, or 
is unimportant or impracticable. There can be only two possible 
explanations of this position, either the observance of the day as one 
of holy rest and worship is not NECESSARY for the Chinese, or it 
is not, at present, PRACTICABLE. With regard to the first, it must 
be based either on the idea of the abrogation of the Sabbath law, 
on which subject I have said my say; or on some peculiar natural 
godliness of the Chinese, of which I have not yet discovered 
evidences. But the chief argument advanced is that the observance 
of the day is impracticable for the Chinese. Of course, my ex- 
perience in China has been very short; but I can say most 
emphatically, and without fear of contradiction, that nothing wliioh 
the Lord God commands is impossible anywhere on the face of this 
world of His creation. The whole question, therefore, reverts to 
that which I believe to have been proved incontrovertibly, namely, 
that the God of all the earth still commands His people, throughout 
tlie whole world, to observe a weekly Sabbath of holy rest, worship 
and service. But inasmuch as this is an exceedingly practical 
question, it will not be amiss to analyze somewhat this alleged 
impracticability. 

Two statements are frequently made with reference to the relation 
of the Chinese to the Sabbath. It is urged, first, that the natives are 
so poor that they must have the seventh day for work, in order to make 
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a living. Tins, of course, argues that God did not establish the Sab- 
bath tor the wretchedly poor of the world, but only for the well-to-do, 
who have uo struggle to make a living. I venture to remark, on 
the other hand, that it is the poor, who toil and save, who need the 
day, if possible, more than the rich. As to the real necessity, I was 
delighted last winter to hear a testimony from a member of one of 
my station classes in the country, who does a small peddler's business 
ill Peking-, For some time after his conversion he continued his 
peddling on the Sabbath, as he scarcely made a living on seven days' 
business, and thought it axiomatic that seven are more than six. 
His conscience troubling him, however, he made up his mind to trust 
in God and observe the Sabbath, regardless of consequences. As a 
result of this decision he earned more money the next year than 
ever before, laid up some against a time of need, and altogether 
outstripped his old companions who continued to work seven days. 
This testimony is like many others which have come to me more 
indirectly. Them that honor God He will honor, and they that 
despise Him shall be lightly esteemed. The great difficulty, however, 
seems to be a very real, though I believe not insurmountable, 
difficulty, namely that the Chinese Christians living among heathen 
neighbours who neglect no opportunity to make it hard for them to live 
the Christian life, if independent, can secure no protection for their 
fields; and if dependent, are dismissed from employment if they will 
not work the full seven days. lu the city, employment by the heathen 
is often equally dependent on seven days' working. That this difficulty 
is real there can be no question. The same difficulty is arising more 
and more frequently at home, where the railroads, telegraphs, steam- 
boats, newspapers, and amusements are increasingly demanding the 
seven-day labor of their employees. In many cases here in China it 
has been proved that the difficulty can be met by a respectful but firm 
statement of the case to the employer, who will often rather make 
an exception to his rules than to lose the services of one whose 
Christian character has made him a better worker and more trust- 
worthy employee, and who is ready to do seven days' work in six. 
Where this will not serve the purpose, and the work is not one which 
may be classed as one of necessity or mercy, I dare not counsel a 
man to set aside the command of God and the Sabbath privilege for 
any earthly gain whatever. The day rightly kept means too much 
of blessing to be lost. I believe that God will honor the faith 
of one who, in such case, for conscience's sake, throws up his position 
and looks to the Lord. Men throw up positions for much less 
reason than that, and do not starve. I have hoard of more cases 
than one where the Lord honored such faith; I have yet to hear of 
a single case in which such faith brought a mau to more than 
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temporary want. Few are ready to step out thus on the promises 
of Grod, where so much seems to be at stake. Consequently the 
conscience is usually quieted with the plea of necessity, and others, 
as well as the man himself, excuse him for this infraccion of God's 
law. There is very little downright, practical belief in the promise, 
" Seek ye first the kingdom of God and His righteousness, and all 
these things shall be added unto you." 

The impracticability of the Sabbath for the Chinese is also 
argued on the ground that they are not far enough advanced in 
Christian knowledge to make good use of a day of rest. But the 
Sabbath was established at the beginning of the race's existence and 
re-enforced when Israel was just come from the degradation of 
Egyptian slavery and idolatry. I would maintain with profoundest 
conviction that the way to elevate the Chinese is not first to cultivate 
more highly their spiritual natures, and then give them the Sabbath ; 
but to give them the Sabbath at the beginning as one of the 
mightiest spiritualizing agencies ever instituted by God. For what 
was the day instituted, if it was not for the quickening and cultivation 
of the spiritual nature? As well follow the Roman Church in 
denying men the Bible, in fear lest they misinterpret it. The 
Chinese are sordid ; but is there any better cure for sordidness 
than the resolute, trustful, setting apart of the Lord's Day to sacred 
uses ? It seems to me a pitifully absurd argument that the Chinese 
should be allowed to work at least half the day, lest they simply 
waste, or worse than waste, the time with amusements or gossip. 
How came it that the Lord did not think of that plan with ancient 
Israel, instead of commanding a full day of rest ? Rather let us 
ask why we should confine ourselves to the two alternatives of work 
and harmful gossip? The proper solution of the difficulty is simple, 
though by no means easy of execut;ion. Let us set before them the 
possibilities of the Sabbath as not only a day of rest and worship, but 
of private and united Bible study, and of ministry to the physical needs 
of sick and poor, and to the spiritual needs of friends and neighbors. 
The day affords an unequalled opportunity for that personal 
Christian work which is so sadly left undone, and which will do 
more than almost anything else to awaken and keep alive the native 
Christians. If there are some who abuse the Sabbath rest, that is 
the fault of the individual or his pastor, not of the institution. There 
were such men in ancient Israel ; there are such men to-day in 
England and America ; but the Sabbath is no less precious to those 
who keep it holy. 

Is it possible that there is any difference of opinion among ua 
as to the vital importance of laying a right foundation in this matter ? 
Can we ever hope to build up a stable and enduring Church here in 
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China witlioufc a holy Sabbath as one of its pillars? Can wo ever 
hope for the re'^ular attendance on church services of members who 
are taught, at the most, to keep only half a Sabbath P My owa 
short experience has been invariably the same, that where strict 
observance of the Sabbath is not taught, there is practically no 
reverence for the day, and attendance on public worship is omitted 
on the sli^rhfcest pretext. No half-Sabbath will do ; no secular 
Sabbath will do ; it positively muf!t be either God's Holy Day, 
or man's secular day. Which shall we make it by precept and 
example ? 

If it is to be a true Sabbath, what shall we teach our native 
brethren as to its observance ? This should be a question, not of 
hard and fast rules, but of principles. Whatever will draw men 
and keep them nearest to God, is appropriate for the Sabbath ; while 
whatever tends to draw the thoughts, words, actions, away from God 
to things temporal, should be avoided so far as possible, remembering 
always that the spirit is of more importance than the letter. I know 
of no better human statement of the Scripture ideal than that con- 
tained in the Westminster Larger Catechism: "The Sabbath or 
Lord's Day is to'be sanctified by a holy resting all that daj', not only 
from such works as are at all times sinful, but even from such worldly 
employments and recreations as are on other daj's lawful ; and by 
making it our delight to spend the whole time, — except so much 
of it as is to be taken up in the works of necessity and mercy, — 
in the public and private exercises of God's worship ; and to that 
end we are to prepare our hearts, and with such foresight, diligence 
and moderation, to dispose and seasonably dispatch our worldly 
business, that we may be the more free and fit for the duties of that 
day. The sins forbidden in the Fourth Commandment are all 
omission of the duties required, all careless, negligent and unpro- 
fitable performing of them, and being weary of them ; all profan- 
ing of the day by idleness, and doing that which is in itself sinful; 
and by needless works, words, and thoughts about our worldly em- 
ployments and recreations." What kind of a day is the Sabbath here 
described ? A gloomy, joyless day ? Far from it. Any one who has 
observed the day in the spirit of these words will bear witness to the 
fact, that it is the most joyous day of all the seven, for it is a care- 
free day, spent in communion with God and in loving ministry to 
others. It is no impo.ssible Sabbath ; it is no wearisome Sabbath ; 
for God has not only sanctified it ; He has blessed it, and you and I 
may have that blessing. "If thou turn away thy foot from the 
Sabbath, from doing thine own pleasure on my holy day ; and call 
the Sabbath a delight, the holy of the Lord honorable ; and shall 
honor Him, not doing thine own ways, nor finding thine own plea- 
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sure, nor speaking thine own words; then shalfc thou delight thyself 
in the Lord, and I will cause thee to ride upon the high places of 
the eartli and feed thee with the heritage of Jacob thy father; for 
the moutli of the Lord hath spoken it." This is an Old Testament 
view of the ideal Sabbath, but is in the Messianic portion of Isaiah; 
and who could ask for an ideal more spiritually true and beautiful 
for all time ? 

My brethren and sisters, pardon me if I have spoken positively. 
I feel strongly, and am profoundly convinced that the character of 
the Chinese Church will depend very liirgely upon the views which, 
we hold and impart to the native church on this one question. 
Moreover, I feel very certain that the view taken by them will be 
quite as much derived from the lives they see us lead as from the 
words they hear us utter. If we, for mere convenience or pleasure, 
travel on Sabbath, or send messengers with our mails; if we allow 
our well-grown children to romp and frolic as on other days; if 
we for convenience buy lanterns and candles, or send our servants 
on the street for other things; if we read and talk of anything 
and everything; if we keep our servants at work over elaborate 
meals, so that they secure neither rest nor worship ; if we, on 
slight pretext, absent ourselves from the House of God; — can 
we hoj'e to lead the Chinese to such a love for this " Pearl of 
Days," as will make it a great blessing to them ? I was much 
interested in a catechizing which took place in the country one 
evening after I had spoken on the History and Character of the 
Sabbath Obligation. Our native helper took up the subject, and 
asked a young man who had worked for missionaries : " What ought 
we to read on the Sabbath ? " " Only things relating to the doc- 
trine and to the work of God," was the prompt reply. "But how 
about those newspapers that the foreigners read on Sundays?" 
" they have nothing in them but religious articles," replied 
the young man, and his answer was emphatically approved by 
the helper. As for me, I soliloquized, and I need not minutely 
repeat my soliloquy. It is, perhaps, a fortunate thing that our 
Chinese brethren sometimes know more of our lives in theory than 
in actuality. 

But I have had more than one missionary brother say to me : 
"You are young in the work now; you will probably change your 
views about many things, as you gain in experience. When I came 
to China, I felt just as you do about the matter of the Sabbath ; but 
my mind has broadened, and actual contact with the work has 
shown me that it wont do, at the present stage of our work, to press 
too strongly the matter of Sabbath observance." Like so many other 
things called " broad" at the present day, to me this is the breadth 
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that is characteristic of the road that leads to destruction. To my 
mind this change of view, resulting from experience, is not the work 
of the Holy Spirit, but a part of that defiling influence of the con- 
tact with heathenism, that dulling of the spiritual sensibilities which 
we all realize so keenly. Yet, thank God, there are many, old in 
years and experience, who not only still hold this day in the old 
reverence, but who have proved that a Sabbath-loving missionary 
can train up a Sabbath-loving people, even in Cliiua. God forbid 
that His blessed day should ever become one whit less sacred to me ; 
or that I should ever consider or treat it as one whit less important 
for the Christian Church in China. God grant that we " who 
bear the vessels of the sanctuary" maybe clean in this matter. 
What the Sabbath is really to us, it will become to our native 
brethren; but it is equally true, I believe, that what we declare it 
to them, that it will come, most subtly but surely, to be to us, and 
no more. 

(To he continued). 



Rev. John C. Ferghson, Editor. 
Published in the interests of the " Educational Association of China." 

"LesiTnl" 

BY THE VICEROY CHANG CHIH-TUNG. 

(Translated by the Rev. 8. I. Woodbridge.) 

(Continued from page 606). 

Chapter III. 

The Three Moral Obligations. 

fHB sovereign is the head of the subject, the father the head of 
the son, and the husband is the bead of the wife. These 
tenets have been handed down from the sages, and as heaven 
does not change so they never change. They constitute the first of 
the Five Relations and the mainspring of every act. Coming down 
to us from hoary antiquity, the observance of them has ever 
marked the sage, and it is because of them that China is the " Mid- 
dle Kingdom." For these tenets neither fall short of, nor go beyond, 
what is right. Koow then that the obligation of subject to 
sovereign is incompatible with republicanism ; that the duties a son 
owes to a father conflict with the talk about the father and son 
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being, mutatis mutandis, amenable to the same punishment and the 
abolition of mouruiug for, and sacrificing to, one's parents; and 
that the true relation that exists between mau and wife is utterly 
at variance with the prattle about a mau and a woman having 
equal power. 

Now I have examined somewhat into the methods of Western 
governments. They have their Lords and Commons, their Senates 
and Representatives which hold their prerogative in State matters. 
But 1 have noticed that the Sovereign, or the President, retains the 
power of dissolving these assemblies; and iu case one assembly does 
not suit him he exercises this power, dismisses the obnoxious body 
and convenes another, A constitutional government with a sovereign, 
and a Republic are about tlie same. In the West the intercourse of 
sovereign, ministers, and people is easy, the rules of deportment 
meagre and the needs of the people are communicated to the sover- 
eign with rapid facility, but the bearing and manner of the Western 
prince is not to be compared with that of the Chinese Emperor, 
Western people, however, love their sovereigns more than the 
Chinese do theirs, and although they may leave home and live 
abroad thousands of miles from their native land, they do not 
disobey their country's laws or defraud their rulers. Foreigners 
living in China take a personal interest m the affairs of their own na- 
tion. If their country meets with prosperity or adversity, success or 
failure, joy or sorrow, they are affected accordingly, just as though 
the event had happened to their own selves. It is a mistake, then, 
to suppose that Western countries do not maintain the doctrine of 
the Relation subject to sovereign. 

Again, in the Mosaic Decalogue the duty of honouring one's 
parents is placed next to that of worshipping heaven, and the foreign- 
ers also put on mourning for deceased parents and wear black bands 
as the badge. Although they have no such things as ancestral 
halls and tablets of deceased relatives, in lieu of these they 
place the photographs of their dead parents and brothers on the 
tables in their houses and make offerings to tliem. And while they 
make no sacrifices at the tombs of their ancestors, they repair their 
graves and plant flowers upon them as an act of worship. It will be 
seen, then, that Western people also hold in common with us, the 
Relation of father and son. 

"Thou shalt not commit adultery " is another of the Ten Com- 
maudments. AVestern society permits the platonic intermingling of 
the sexes. The restraints which are thrown around women may 
seem lax to a Chinese, but we must remember that a European sets 
a low price on a whoremonger, and there are rules of biwlul matri- 
mony iu their countries. Consauguiuoous inarriagea are forbidden. 
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The laws of kinship proscribe the intermarriage of fclie descendants 
of parents back seven generation?. 

Only the men dress in coarse cloth. The women wear embroi- 
dered silks, andean, with perfect propriety, act as hostesses at dinner 
parties. This latter was done in China also during the Ts'i dynasty. 
Women are allowed to choose their own husbands, but the parents 
must be consulted before making the engagement, and this is done 
before the marriage is consummated. A European cannot legally 
take a concubine. This is entirely different from Chinese custom. 

So it is a false imputation to say that foreigners make no 
difference between men and women; they love and adore their wives 
too much,* we should say, although they do not employ them in 
government or military affairs, Parliament, Congress, or in 
manufactories. We point out the fact, then, that Western countries 
possess the llelation of husband and wife. 

The sage is the outcome of (lie perfect practice of the Five 
Relations, and it was our sages who established the rules of propriety 
based on the affections. Although these rules are "few and far between" 
in Western countries, still foreigners have not abolished altogether 
the idea of etiquette. 

Sincerity is tlie norm of heaven and the law of our nature. 
China and the West agree on this point, for without sincerity no 
human prince could ever found a State and no earthly teacher could 
ever establish a religion. But there is a class of stupid and ignorant 
whippersnappers with a mere superficiality of wisdom who exalt the 
excellence of Western administration, schools, mariners and customs, 
above those of China. These fellows seem desirous of abolishing 
altogether our religion and our administration and substituting in 
their place the immature governments and bob-tail customs of the 
foreigners. In their food, drink, attire, amusements, and in the 
ordering of their women, they ape the Western man in every detail. 
And the Western man laughs ! 

But worst of all when Chinese literati meet according to 
appointment they must adopt a time regulationf called "seven-day 
worship." This "worship day" [Sunday] is also called ^ gg ; the 
steam factories, etc., stop work at this time and the foreign workmen 
are obliged, perforce, to rest. We have recently heard a rumour 
that in some of the foreign concessions a movement has been in- 
* ^ a S M W ^ ® ^' St ^ K S: ^ A M J., etc. 

t The hebdomadal division of time ha.s been found so convenient that the Chi- 
nese are rapidly adopting it. For the benefit of those who do not understand the 
language we will say tliat the words |g H now mean Sunday, and " Sunday one " 
is Monday, " Sund-iy two" I'uesday, and so ad fin. The Viceroy Tso Tsung-t'ang 
detested foreign watches as time markers, and it seems that His Excellency Chang 
is averse to the Jig ^ fj, possibly because a Christian idea is now invqlved in the 
term which means literally " worship day." — Translator. 
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augurated to abrogate the three moral obligal.ions, the real intent 
and purpose of which is to give free rein and licence to the evil 
passions of its promoters. Nothing could be worse than this, and the 
thought makes one tremble. China has never possessed a govern- 
ment founded on such outrageous principles. The "West acknow- 
ledges no religion supported by such pernicious tenets. A hybrid 
scheme indeed! My own opinion is that the countries of the vyorld 
will combine to squelch the whole nefarious business. 

Chapter IV. 
The Recognition of Glass. 

The doctrine of race distinction has been Jianded down to us 
from the ancients. The Book of Changes says: "A clever body 
can detect nationality by the man," and the Tso Ch'uen: "If one is 
not of my nationality his heart is essentially different. The gods 
do not accept the oblations of an alien race, and the people do not 
sacrifice to the manes of foreigners." And the Book of liites 
says: "Every creature of intelligence knows how to love its own 
kind." But it was only our god-like Confucius who could say : 
" Given instruction there will be no distinction of class." The 
Emperors of our Middle Flowery Kingdom, ruling with supreme, un- 
bounded sway, can alone instruct without regard to class. None 
else are able. 

Foreigners divide the people of the five great continents into five 
classes — the White race of Europe, the Yellow race of Asia, the 
Black race of Africa, the Dark-brown race of India, and the primi- 
tive Red race of America, The Europeans are sub-divided. The 
Russians are Slavs; the English, Prussians, Austrians, and Dutch 
are Germans ; the French, Iralians, etc., are Romans. The enlighten- 
ed Americans came originally from England, and are classed as 
whites. The people of each race have their national characteristics, and 
mutually afBliate. China is bounded on the west by the Kw'un Lun 
Mountains, on the east by the sea, on the south by the Southern Ocean, 
and on the north by Feng T'ien, Kirin, the Amoor River, and Mon- 
golia. On the south, lying on the sea, are Annara, Siam and Bur- 
mah ; on the west the Three Indias ; on the east are sea girt Corea 
and Japan (separated by channels). And these countries comprise 
the continent of Asia, the people of which are known as the Yellow 
race, and all have once been under the far-famed instruction of 
China's ancient Emperors. The people of Asia are the descendants 
of the gods, called before the Sui dynasty in Buddhist books Chen- 
tan. The Western people dub the Chinese "Mongolians" from the 
fact tbati they ficst bad iutergouvse witli ua ia the Ya©u dyuasty, 
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Russians callus Kitans* which is an evidence that Chinese are the 
same race as other Asiatics'. The countries of Asia are so situated in 
the world that the climate is fine ; cold and heat beino equally dis- 
tributed; the people are naturally well-gifted, possessinj^ genteel 
customs and peaceful and friendly manners. From of old we have 
been called most honorable, most great, and most happily governed. 
The highest degree of culture was reached in the Chow dynasty. 
Then began the decline about which Confucius grieved. The dynas- 
ties following had no powerful neighbors to strive against, but heap- 
ed up large treasures of literary lore at the expense of power. This 
accumulation of wen (^) produced the hollowness of forms, and this 
in turn begat weakness. 

Not so all the countries of Europe. Those were opened up at a 
late period in history, fresh and vigorous. Surrounded by strong 
neighbors, they were always in circumstances of desperate competi- 
tion, stripped for a fight and ever striving to escape destruction. Con- 
tinual apprehension produced determination, and determination begat 
strength. Of all countries China alone has for these fifty years 
proved h-erself almost irreclaimably stupid and not awako. Many of 
the officials and people are proud and lazy. They contentedly rest in 
the belief that the old order of things will suffice for these dangerous 
times, and in the end become the easy prey of outsiders. But China 
is imt lacking in men who have begun to arouse themselves for their 
country's deliverance. How different are these patriots from that 
class who are blinded to the situaticni, and, regardless of the welfare 
of the country, hold that if China is partitioned by foreigners it will 
not affect their wealth and positi(ui. And so they take advantage of 
the crisis to fill their own pockets, in order to form partnerships with 
foreigners when the crash comes, be "Western merchants" themselves, 
or be naturalized abroad. Tliese disgruntled people go so far as to 
assert in a vicious manner that China is incapable of action, and that 
the holy religion is effete. They are willing to cast off their own 
friends and associates, to affiliate with foreigners and adopt foreign 
ways. They rest in the hope that China will change in some manner 
and that they will be protected by aliens. Gf-ood patriots consider 
such men rebellions. Men of information regard them as stnpid. 

India is a dependency of England. The natives of India are 
eligible as soldiers and petty officers, but are not allowed to hold 
high positions in the army, and they cannot enter the institutions of 
learning. Aunam is tributary to France ; the Chinese in that conn- 
try are compelled to pay a poll tax. JSTot so the foreigners. The 
Chinese are not allowed to travel without passports. Not so the 

* ^ ;3- Kitans, or Khitans- Tartars who ruled Northern China 907—1115 A.D., 
under the name of the ig Liao Dyn:isty. Hence the word GaUiay, corrupted through 
Vai'siau, used by ilaruo Polo as Kil%i, to deaignato China generally. — UiLBS. 
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foreigners. Caba is a dependency of Spain. The natives are not 
allowed to enter their Halls of Legislation. When America was 
first opened np, mnch dependence was placed on Chinese labor. 
Now when that country has become rich and prosperous, Chinese 
labor is restricted while that of other foreigners is allowed. 

Not many years ago a certain Taotai absconded with abont half 
a million in gold of public fands. He placed this sum in a German 
bank. Dying soon after, the bank therenpou cancelled the account 
and kept this sum for themselves, giving only a small interest to 
the relatives of the deceased. 

A sensible man will not throw his country overboard because, 
forsooth, there are some things in it that he does not like. 

Chapter V. 

Honour clue the Classics. 

[As this chapter might prove tedious to the general reader we 
omit it, stating merely that it consists largely of a dissertation on 
books, many of which belong to a musty and mummified antiquity. 
The value of all literature. His Excellency repeats, should be tested 
by Confucian and Mencian scales. — Translator]. 

CHArTEE VL 
Centralization of Power. 
There is a class of Chinese in the country just now who have 
become impatient and vexed with the present order of things. They 
chafe at the insults offered to us by foreigners, the impotency of the 
mandarins in war, and the unwillingness of the high officials to 
reform oar mercantile and educational methods; and they would 
lead any movement to assemble the people together for the discus- 
sion of a republic. Alas ! Where did they find this word that sa- 
vours so much of rebellion? A republic indeed! There is not a 
particle of good to be derived from it. On the contrary such 
a system is fraught with a hundred evils. These evils we will now 
demonstrate. The first thing necessary in a republic is a parliament, 
and it is said that China ought to establish a House. Against such 
a proceeding we say that the Chinese officials and people are obstruct- 
ive as well as stupid. They understand nothing about the aff'airs 
of the world at the present time, are utterly ignorant of the details 
and intricacies of civil government. They have never heard of the 
demand for foreign schools, governments, military tactics and ma- 
chinery. With such men as members, what a brilliant parliament 
it would be ! A vast amount of good would come from such a hub- 
bub as this assembly would make, with perhaps one sensible man 
in the lot, and the rest a set of fools ! Then the power of adopting 
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ways and means, etc., is vested in the Lower House. Legislation 
and matters of that kind are effected by the Upper House. To obtain 
a seat in parliament the candidate must possess a fairly good income. 
Chinese merchants do not possess these qualifications. They are 
not wealthy, and the experience of the people in legislative matters 
is very limited. Now if any important measure were to come up 
for discussion, army supplies for instance, in a parliament consti- 
tuted of these unqualified members, a deadlock would ensue at once. 
Discussion or non-discussion would be all the same, for these M. 
P's would be ignorant of the matter in hand; they would have no 
knowledge to carry the appropriation bill, and no money to pay the 
appropriation if the bill were carried.* A useless concern, indeed ! 

Then it is said that under a republic the Chinese can es- 
tablish mercantile companies and build factories. And what is to 
hinder them from doing this under the present government ? There 
is no law to hinder the launching of such enterprises. The truth is, 
that the merchants of China are skilled in trickery, and we have 
again and again cases where bogus shares have been put on the 
market to defraud people. If there were no oiEcial power to restrain 
and punish these evil-doers, the company alone would realize any 
profib ; but where would the shareholders be ? Or if a manufactory 
was started, and were there no official power to check the counterfeit- 
ing of trade marks, or to quiet the brawls of the workmen, who 
would intervene? 

The same may be said about the establishment of schools. Our 
laws have ever encouraged the opening of colleges, schools, and 
benevolent institutions by wealthy literati, and why ask for a re- 
public to bring about this end ? But supposing these were establish- 
ed, and there was no official power whatever which would confer 
rank on the graduates or grant their stipends; with no hope of rank 
or stipend, who would enter any institution established on this basis ? 

* The Viceroy has the idea that the members of a parliament are drawn largely 
from the merchant class, and that these personally defray all the expenses incurred 
;n the prosecution of war. — Translator. 

(To he continued.) 



Notes and Items. 

JT^TE have received from Rev. J. H. Judson, Hangchow, the fol- 
lowing interesting account of work in his school : " While 
home some two years ago, it was my privilege to meet 
J « E ^^'^ converse with several educators upon the methods 
periments. "^ teaching physical science. More especially was it 
my good fortune, through the kindness and courtesy of 
Prof. Rotte, of Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., to have access to the 
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lecture room and physical laboratory of that institution and study 
the methods adopted by him in his daily work. 

It was not difficult to see that within the last few years a deci- 
ded change has taken place in the methods of teaching this im- 
portant and interesting branch. 

While the lecture system, involving illustrative experiments en- 
abling the pupil to see what is the nature of the phenomena to be 
studied, and also the text-book, giving a plain, logical and accurate 
outline of facts and explanations, with formulated statements of de- 
finitions and principles, are still retained, yet the great trend is to 
require individual laboratory work from the pupil, in which way 
alone he will become thoroughly interested and more likely a master 
of the subject. 

Since returning we have attempted to introduce these methods of 
teaching this science into the Hangchow Presbyterian College, as seen 
and studied while at home. Our progress has been slow in perfecting 
the system and getting our pupils to do as thorough and conscientious 
work as we would desire. Our conviction is, however, strengthened 
that in this way alone may we expect them to cultivate the habit of 
thoughtful observation and the power of reasoning logically and to 
express scientific thought correctly. 

A brief statement of the methods pursued may be of interest 
and service to others who are teaching physical science. In the first 
place, both by oral instruction and the use of a text-book, the prin- 
ciples and laws of a certain subject are well discussed in the class- 
room, preparatory to subsequent work in the laboratory. A series 
of experiments are then prepared, taken not only from the text-book 
in use, but supplemented by many others from different sources and 
written separately upon strips of paper. In the preparation of 
these papers, it is carefully stated what instruments or apparatus is 
to be used and what is to be done ; while the phenomena which are 
to be observed and results to be obtained are put in the form of a 
question, which the students are expected to answer. The pieces of 
apparatus necessary for any one experiment are previously arranged 
upon separate tables. When the student enters the room, his note- 
book and one of the strips of paper, giving directions for the work 
to be done and questions to be answered, are handed to him. He is 
pointed to the table containing the apparatus necessary for his ex- 
periment. Having read carefully the directions performed, the requir- 
ed manipulations and made his observations, he writes up the results 
and answers the questions. When the exercise of the hour is over the 
pupil returns his note-book to the teacher, who examines it, makes 
corrections where necessary and comments upon the work the 
following day. 
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Ordinarily each pupil is required to perform each experiment by 
himself, while there are, however, some cases where it will be 
more convenient and even necessary for two to work together at the 
same time on one experiment. With proper system it can be 
easily arranged for several pupils to perform several different 
experiments at the same time, and as they finish, to change 
tables, so that with few exceptions, it will not be necessary to du- 
plicate apparatus. One or two illustrations which have just been 
given to a class in electricity, may be mentioned : Prepare two small 
plates of zinc, and one each of iron, tin, lead, copper, silver, platinum 
and carbon. Have them all the same size. First insert the two 
plates of zinc in a glass of dilute sulphuric acid, immersing them a 
certain depth and distance in the liquid. Connect them with a 
galvanometer. What is the effect upon the needle ? Now substitute 
for one plate of zinc the plate of iron, immersing it the same depth 
and distance as the zinc. What is the deflection of the needle and 
in what direction ? Insert each of the other plates and notice the 
results and tabulate them thus: — 
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What general fact is learned from this experiment ? Which 
combination maintains the greatest difference of potential ? In what 
order do the others follow ? 

Again, take the commutator and magnetic needle which are on 
the table, and first describe how the direction of current may be 
changed, and also made to pass above or below the needle. Now con- 
nect a Bunsen cell, and then two instruments in series. By changing 
the direction of the current and passing it above or below the needle 
prove Ampere's rule for determining the direction of the needle's 
deflection. 

While there seems to be a general lack on the part of our stu- 
dents of thoughtful observation and thorough investigation and also of 
a power to reason logically and express scientific thought correctly 
there is one thing that may be said, we never have an occasion to 
complain of a lack of interest. 
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A Commentary on the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, in Chinese. By the Rev. J. 
Jackson, Kiukiang. One vol., octavo, 
38 leaves. 

Once more Mr. Jackson, brings 
out another of his useful Commen- 
taries. The fact that he draws his 
chief material from such men as 
EUicott, Moule, Barry, Hort, Dale 
and Findlay, is sufficient proof of 
the excellence of his material. It is 
a good idea of his to have explana- 
tory chapters in the beginning of 
the book, somewhat on the same 
principle as Connybear and How- 
son's work, giving the history and 
the condition of the people of Ephe- 
sus when the apostle wrote to 
them. This makes the references in 
the Epistle very clear without the 
need of recapitulating the descrip- 
tion of the conditions each time 
they are met. The style is easy 
Wen-li, and therefore most suitable 
for the students for whom the work 
is intended. 



EEVIEWS. 

Korean Sketches. By Eev. James S. 
Gale, B.A., of the American Presby- 
terianMission, Won-san, Korea. Flem- 
ing H. RevellCo. 1898. Pp. 256. $2.00. 
Presbyterian Mission Press. 

The author of this little book 
has lived nine years in Korea upon 
terms of intimacy with Koreans of 
all conditions. He has formed a 
high opinion of the Korean ; albeit 
his circumstances are almost all 
against him. There appear to be 
many resemblances between the 
Korean and the Chinese ; the former 
having been moulded by Confucian 
influences. The thirteen chapters 
contain graphic accounts of many 
journeys which the author has made 
at different times, and there are 
numerous sketches of individual 
Koreans which convey vivid im- 
pressions of their excellencies. The 
book will be oi interest) to the iu- 



creasiiig number who are familiar 
with the constantly augmenting 
literature relating to the Korean 
peninsula. There are several good 
illustrations. 



Saint Paul. An Autobiography. Tran- 
scribed by the Deaconess, a servant 
of the Church. Revells. 1898. Pp. 
49. 10.25. 

This is not one of the new dis- 
coveries unearthed from the sand- 
heaps of Egypt, but only a fresh 
arrangement of materials from the 
Book of Acts and the Epistles of 
Paul, combining what he has to say 
of himself in an orderly series of 
paragraphs, enabling the reader to 
get a better impression of its con- 
nections than is ordinarily obtained 
from perusing the original sources. 



Agatha's Unknown Way, A Story of 
Missionary Guidance. By "Pansy" 
(Mrs. G. R. Alden). Revells. 1898. 
10.30. 

Whoever takes up this booklet 
will not be willing to lay it down 
until the singular adventures of 
Miss Hunter, daughter of a mission- 
ary in India, have been told to 
their surprising conclusion. There 
were two young ladies with the 
same surname, one of them being 
expected to address a missionary 
meeting and the other to give an 
exhibition of practice with ' clubs ' 
and of 'poses.' The ladies got tran- 
sposed to the amazement of the au- 
diences and the ultimate benefit of 
the missionary treasury and the 
subsequent advantage of mission 
work, both home and foreign. The 
satire on the style in which mission- 
ary meetings are conducted in too 
many of the home churches is inci- 
sive and withering. This little 
book would make an excellent tract 
for the Women's Boards and would 
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be read by many upon whom the 
effect would be something like that 
of Miss Hunter's burning words at 
the dinner table to young society- 
loving Mr. Curtiss. 



The Ministry of Intercession, A Plea 
for more Prayer. By the Rev. An- 
drew Murray, Wellington, S. Africa. 
London : James Nisbet & Co. 1898. 
Pp. 200. $1.00. 

This work consists of fifteen chap- 
ters (in the well known style of Mr. 
Murray) on Intercessory Prayer as 
the greatest duty as well as the 
great privilege and the greatest 
lack of the Church. Every phase 
of the difficult subject is treated, 
but from a point of view differing 
from that of the author's " With 
Christ in the School of Prayer." 
Mr. Murray has touched the nerve 
center of the powerlessness of the 
Christian Church in dealing with 
its present foes. We advise every 
missionary to see that his station is 
supplied with a copy, and that it 
is passed around the entire circle. 
The prayerful consideration of the 
themes here suggested will fill 
staj;ion prayer-meetings with a 
warm glow of life from on high. 

A. H. S. 



P .S ^ -it E ^- A Commentary on the 
Epistle to the Romans, By Archdeacon 
Moule, published by the Chinese Tract 
Society. 1898. Price 20 cents. Pres- 
byterian Mission Press, 

This is an admirable Commentary, 
well sustained by the original and 
by the translator. It is in the main 
taken from Dr. Hanley Moule's 
work on the Romans, forming a 
part of the Cambridge Bible for 
schools. This is a sufficient guar- 
antee for its character and ability. 
It needs no recommendation, and 
may be thoroughly relied on with 
regard to the views contained in it 
and its exegesis of the text. The 
Archdeacon has done well to trans- 
late the work, and he has done it in 



a manner suited to the requirement. 
Native Christians may be con- 
gratulated in having such a book 
at hand, expounding an epistle of 
the highest order and containing 
truths and ideas of the first rank 
in the Christian economy. We 
hope it will be largely made use of 
in various departments of Church 
life and work. In the Introduction 
we have a sketch of the apostle's 
life and character, including many 
circumstances of historical and 
geographical interest, the result of 
careful and extended research. 
Following this we have a disquisi- 
tion on the date, language and 
authenticity of the epistle, while 
the scope, technicalities and import 
of the main argument are given in 
an orderly and consecutive form. 
Then we have an analysis of the 
various chapters, all worthy of the 
occasion and exactly pourtrayed by 
the translator in a style that can- 
not fail to interest the Chinese 
reader. 

The entire Commentary, in 65 
double pages, is based on the De- 
legates' version, with which the notes 
happily correspond in great mea- 
sure, but on the lines of the original 
work. It is wonderful how the grand 
ideas and fundamental truths of 
the evangelical system can be ex- 
pressed in Chinese, and the present 
work bears this out in a remarkable 
manner. It must be gratifying to 
the Archdeacon, though withheld 
from coming back to China by sick- 
ness, that he has left behind him 
a work of such value and import- 
ance, which is well fitted to be of 
great service in China for the 
instruction and building up of the 
native converts in faith and holiness 
in Christian life and character. The 
Chinese Tract Society has made an 
excellent addition to its list of books 
by the one before us, which may be 
made the means of greatly advan- 
cing the cause it has at heart. 

W. M. 
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Twenty-firat Annual Report of the Ccmn- 
cil of Missions oo-operating with the 
Church of Christ in Japan. 

The contents of this Report 
are : — 

I. — General Report of the Work 
of the Year. 

II, — Meeting of the Synod. 

Ill.^Proceedings of the Council. 

IV. — Outline of Addresses de- 
livered at the Memorial Service of 
Dr. Verbeok. 

v.— Roll of the Council. 

Under the first head Rev, H. K. 
Miller says : — 

" The most necessary thing to be 
accomplished from now on is to 
secure a goodly number of self-sup- 
porting and aggressive churches, 
which shall form a sustaining con- 
stituency for existing Christian 
schools. But as things are now, 
it will be impossible for many years 
to come, apparently, to obtain such 
adequate Japanese backing. The in- 
stitutionalism of missionary opera- 
tions in Japan is of too great pro- 
portions to warrant the belief that 
there will soon be a correspondingly 
large number of converts able and 
willing to sustain existing enter- 
prises. Were we less scattered we 
might reasonably hope to secure a 
relatively larger constituency for 
the instituti'jns reduced in number 
and expense to actual necessities." 

And again : "In the next place, 
one cannot but notice the persistent 
hopefulness of the missionaries. 
With but rare exceptions the re- 
ports have spoken of the work 
as in an encouraging condition." 

There has been a falling off in 
the students attending the three 
colleges connected with the Co- 
operating Missions. 

"Mission colleges," continues 
Mr. Miller, " are at a great dis- 
advantage on account of the great 
privileges conferred by the govern- 
ment upon its own schools. Ex- 
emption from military conscription, 
and official positions after gradua- 
tioa are prizes which draw to the 



government schools multitudes of 
young men who are at all able by 
hook or crook to obtain entrance. 
Mission schools are often used by 
these young aspirants as stepping 
stones to the government colleges. 
Some of the Japanese connected 
with mission schools, seeing this 
state of things, and impressed with 
the idea that an educational in- 
stitution is not prosperous unless 
it has a large number of students, 
are disposed to agitate in favor of 
compliance with the conditions re- 
quired by the government for 
securing the coveted privileges. It 
is to be hoped that the colleges for 
young men connected with this 
Council will stand firm for perfect 
freedom in definite Christian pro- 
pagandism through the agency of 
schools, in the hope that public sen- 
timent will demand of the Educa- 
tional Department equal privileges 
for all schools of equal grade, 
irrespective of religious considera^ 
tions." 

Under Evangelistic Work it is 
said : — 

"The near approach of Mixed 
Residence furnishes workers with 
a good text for Christian preaching. 
There is a feeling that preparation 
must be made for meeting the new 
conditions. As foreigners are ex- 
pected by many of the Japanese 
to flock into the interior of the 
country, beginning with July of 
next [this] year, the people are urged 
to acquaint themselves with the re- 
ligion of the foreigners. Evangel- 
ists also are supposed to be under 
especial obligations to preach the 
Gospel as widely as possible in anti- 
cipation of certain evil as well as 
good effects that are expected to 
follow the influx of foreigners. On 
the other hand, Buddhist priests 
use the sure prospect of Mixed 
Residence as a reason why the 
people should beware of Christian- 
ity and foreign Christians," 

The twelfth stated meeting of 
the Syaod waa held July 14-19 
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in Yokohama. It appears that a 
disagreement exists between this 
body and the Council, growing out 
o£ the transitional stage through 
which the Church is passing. The 
situation calls for prudence and 
forbearance on both sides. Diffi- 
culties in Japan, under the old 
regime, were settled by the broad- 
sword. As an evidence of Christ- 
ianity we refer to the following 
purely native action : — 

" Resolved : 1. That the Synod 
express its thanks to the Commit- 
tee on Co-operation and direct 
that its report be printed in the 
Minutes. 

2. That, inasmuch as it appears 
that the Synod and the Council of 
Missions differ in opinion regarding 
the wisest method of co-operation, 
further consideration of the subject 
be postponed for the present. 

3. That although unhappily it 
has not been possible to reach an 
agreement regarding the method of 
co-operation the Church of Christ 
in Japan recognizes its great obliga- 
tion to the missions and holds that 
the relations between it and thein 
should be those of cordial friendship 
and mutual helpfulness." 

From among other important 
matters we select : — - 

"The great importance of the 
evangelistic work of the Church 
gives to the report of the Board of 
Home Missions a place second to 
nothing in the business of the 
Synod. 

The Board consists of twenty 
members, one-half of whom are 
elected at each stated meeting of 
the Synod. Care is always taken 
to secure a thoroughly representa- 
tive body of men, so that every 
presbytery is represented in the 
Board. The management of finan- 
cial matters and of the work in 
general is, however, entrusted to an 
Executive Committee residing in 
Tokyo and Yokohama." 



"The Council of Missions co- 
operating with the Church of Christ 
in Japan assembled in Karuizawa, 
at 9 a.m., July 21st, 1898. The 
sessions were opened with a sermon 
by the President, the Rev. T. 
M. MacNair, from the text, Hold 
fast the form of sound words 
which thou hast heard of me, in 
faith and love which is in Christ 
Jesus." 

The proceedings of this body, 
which is distinctly foreign, were 
characterized by unanimity. The 
Committee on Self-support read a 
very interesting report. Our breth- 
ren in Japan are confronted 
with very difficult problems, and we 
are pleased to see that they have 
set about the solution of these 
with right good will. A com- 
mittee was appointed to overture 
the other leading missions in 
Japan re a general conference of 
Evangelical Protestant Missions 
working in Japan, to be held in 
1900. 

At the memorial service the ad- 
dresses were delivered by Revs. 
Messrs. Thompson, Oltmans and 
Learned. One of the speakers said : 
" I have been looking for a Bible 
character whom Dr. Verbeck most 
resembled, and I find such a cha- 
racter in Barnabas. Like Barnabas 
our brother was of commanding sta- 
ture, one whom people might look 
upon as a Jupiter. Like Barnabas 
he had much sympathy for a fellow- 
worker, and could see some good in 
a man who was suspected by others. 
Like Barnabas he was a good man, 
and full of the Holy Ghost. And, 
as in the case of Barnabas, through 
the labors of our brother, much peo- 
ple were added to the Lord. In 
all these things Dr. Verbeck has 
left us an example; and thus, 
though he has parted from us, the 
results of his labors will con- 
tinue." 

S. I. W. 
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To all our readers we offer 
heartiest greetings and best 
wishes for 

a Ibapp8 flew J^ear. 

In former years when conveying 
such greetings to our readers we 
have, in a brief retrospect, noted 
the principal changes which have 
taken place during the year in 
missionary circles and the out- 
standing incidents of missionary 
efEortandprogress. Ourbackward 
glance now, however, is mostly 
directed to, and absorbed by, the 
great political changes of the past 
yearandtheirinfluence on mission- 
ary progress and China's welfare. 
By whatever term — revolution, 
reform, or renaissance — the in- 
ternal convulsions are characteriz- 
ed, the year just gone will be 
known in history as the year of 
China's real awakening; as the 
year when reform became irre- 
pressible ; when reformers show- 
ed they were true patriots and 
were willing to become martyrs 
for their country's highest good ; 
when the Chinese conservatism, 
which we were so cognizant of, 
failed to repress the growing 
desire for light which has risen 
to a passion that has astonished 
as well as delighted many friends 
of China. 

* * * 

In a former number we re- 
ferred to the fact that the up- 
heaval of the past year was largely 
due to the work of the mission- 
aries, e.g., their translation of 
books had made possible the en- 
lightenment of the men who felt 
the necessity for a change ; 
and if we were to particularize 
any society and individual aa 



having been specially identified 
with the work of illumination on 
reform lines we would refer to 
the work done by the Society for 
the Diffusion of Christian and 
General Knowledge among the 
Chinese and its indefatigable 
and whole-hearted secretary 
and soul, Rev. Timothy Richard. 
For the proper understanding of 
the events of the past year and 
the underlying factors we re- 
commend a perusal of the So- 
ciety's annual report which has 
just been issued. 

* # • 

Specially valuable in this 
report are the particulars given 
regarding fifteen of the reformers, 
six of whom were executed on 
the fatal 28th of September. 
" We have in these men," writes 
Mr. Richard, "not a gang of 
ignorant unprincipled adven- 
turers, but a band of some of the 
most illustrious statesmen and 
scholars in the laud, trusted by 
the Emperor and by some of 
the highest Mandarins in the 
empire." We trust it will be 
possible to amplify the biogra- 
phical details and have published 
in Chinese and English (if 
possible with photos) a work 
telling of what these men have 
done and what some of them 
still hope to do for the salvation 
of their country. Certainly the 
report has done good service 
already in showing that there is 
in China a rapidly growing body 
of able men who have not lost 
hope in China. 

* * * 
Odt from the retrospect of 
the past year two royal figurea 
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bulk prominently. We wish we 
had more information regarding 
them so that we might gnage 
more accurately the value of 
their actions and the honesty of 
their purpose. For the Emperor 
there has been much general 
sympathy. Along with pity for 
his apparent weakness there has 
been a recognition of the fact 
that he is more speculative than 
practical. Because, however, of 
his better susceptibilities, and of 
his ability to speak out courage- 
ously when convinced of China's 
stagnation and danger, there is 
a general desire .that he may 
have a long useful life in the 
service of his country. 

When all is known, possibly 
it will be found that the Empress- 
Dowager is not so blameworthy 
as was generally supposed. Al- 
though astute she suffers from 
many grievous limitations, and 
it is hard to predict what such a 
remarkable woman could have 
done with more light. Un- 
doubtedly a wise providence will 
overrule her mistakes for good. 
Even now we see how her action 
has brought about what she 
least desired — the popularization 
of reform. We predict good 
results from the audience given 
by her to the wives of the foreign 
ministers on her birthday. We 
are told that the "audience was 
in every sense a great success, as 
it was carried out in no perfunc- 
tory manner, but was in every 
respect hospitable in spirit as 
well as letter, and a very kindly 
impression of the Empress-Dow- 
ager has been made upon those 
whom she did her utmost to roy- 
ally entertain." 

« * » 

What the future has in store 
for Ghiua it is impossible to 



forecast. Certain it is that the 
opposition to enlightenment can- 
not last long. But whether 
Reform will forestall Partition- 
ment is the question that troubles 
many friends of China. So long, 
however, as Britain maintains 
her watchful and protective policy, 
with the friendly acquiescence of 
the United States and Japan, 
further aggrandizement by Rus- 
sia, Jj'rance or Germany seems 
unlikely, and there is hope that 
China will be able to maintain 
her integrity. This last word 
"integrity" seems, however, a 
misnomer when used in connec- 
tion with the Chinese govern- 
ment, and this inapplicability 
makes us realize that China 
requires a moral more than an 
intellectual change ; and at this 
time, when this remarkable coun- 
try is turning eyes and hands to 
the West for light and help, we 
trust that all Christian workers 
may be divinely guided and im- 
pelled. 

We have received a copy of 
the " International Missionary 
Index," which is an attractive 
pamphlet of 79 pages with se- 
veral illustrations. It contains 
a brief account of the first eight 
meetings of the International 
Missionary Union, together with 
a fuller report of the fifteenth 
gathering held last June at 
Clifton Springs, New York. 

The whole missionary world is 
under obligations to Rev. Wm. 
Osborne, to whom is doe the first 
suggestion of what ultimately 
ripened into the International 
Missionary Union. But it was 
Dr. Gracey who was inspired 
of the Lord to strike out the 
plan of a permanent, but flexible 
organization^ which should bft 
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composed of all the returned and 
retired missionaries who might 
be able to attend. The result 
has far exceeded the most san- 
guine hopes of the early friends 
of the movement. The generous 
hospitality of Dr. Henry Foster 
has given the Union a settled 
home in the tabernacle, at Clif- 
ton Springs, New York, which he 
built for it at his own expense. 
Hundreds of different mission- 
aries — and of various national- 
ities, for all are welcome — have 
attended the sessions daring 
these fifteen years, and it is 
certain that thousands through 
the inspiration thus enkindled 
have reaped great and perma- 
nent benefit. 

' In distant sea-girt islands ' 
and in every great empire of the 
world there are those who are 
interested in this informal, un- 
pretentious assembly summer by 
summer. All will be glad to 
have the records put into a more 
enduring form than has hitherto 
been the case. The pamphlet 
contains speaking likenesses of 
Dr. Gracey, Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, 
the senior member of the Union, 
and of Dr. Foster. 

* * • 

The dedication of the " Christ- 
ian Institute" by Rev. W. P. 
Bentley, in Shanghai, on the sixth 
of November, may prove to have 
been an event of considerable 
importance. 

The plan of the " Institute " 
may be described as : 

(1.) An enlarged evangelism, 
including the training of native 
workers. The Sunday-school, day 
and night classes, and women's 
meetings are all to be em- 
phasized and made contributary 
to the services on the Lord's 
Day. 
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(2.) A co-ordinated system, in- 
cluding evangelistic, educational, 
literary, medical and benevolent 
ideas. 

(3.) An organized plan of 
Christian helpfulness, with its 
central "home " and oflSce, library, 
preaching-hall, chapel and class- 
rooms. 

At present there is one build- 
ing, but the plan is capable of 
indefinite extension, including 
separate buildings for day-schools, 
an orphanage, and possibly other 
work. 

The plan originated as an effort 
to meet the conditions existing 
in Shanghai. But no doubt such 
a plan would be applicable to 
almost any city in China. 

The institution here has started 
off well, and its career will be 
watched with interest, all the 
more as it may be the precursor 
of many other similar institutions 
in different parts of the empire. 

The Official Minutes of the 
North China Conference of the 
American Methodist Episcopal 
Church for 1898, is a pamphlet 
of 69 pages, with an appended 
table of statistics. We are glad 
to learn from this Report that 
there has been steady progress all 
along the very wide base-line of 
this Mission during the last 
Mission year. It comprises the 
five districts of Peking, Tsun- 
Hua Chou, Lan Chou, Shan- 
hai-kuan — recently set ofi from 
the previously named field — and 
Tientsin. The territory assigned 
to the latter station extends more 
than a thousand li from the northern 
metropolis into the southern por- 
tion of Shantung, besides taiintj 
iu regions in Chihlion either side 
of the Grand Canal. The present 
number of members is given as 
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3738, a gain for the year of 224. 
There are 2904 probationers, a 
gain of 877. The adult baptisms 
were 824, a gain of 158, and 
those of children 387, a gain of 
134. 

The report of the sums given 
for missionary purposes, for self- 
support, for church-building, and 
for local purposes, is very en- 
couraging, particularly in the 
matter of increase over last year. 
We do not cite the figures, nor 
even mention the amounts, be- 
cause owing to a singular over- 
sight it seems impossible to 
determine whether the footing is 
intended to represent taels or 
gold dollars. There is also an- 
other question which ought to be 
clearly answered, Are all these 
sums from Chinese sources only? 
If not, that fact should be dis- 
tinctly stated, and if they are so, 
that likewise should be put be- 
yond cavil. For statistical com- 
parison at the coming conference 
in 1901 it is important that tables 
of returns should be made out in 
such a way that the one who does 
the laborious work of compilation 
may be certain that he is coordi- 
nating like quantities in his final 
and general summary. We com- 
mend this matter to every mis- 
sionary body in China for especial 



atteution at the close of the 
century. 

♦ * * 

Rev. Akthur Elwin, Secretary 
of the Committee of Arrange- 
ments for the next General Mis- 
sionary Conference, to be held in 
1901, recently remarked that in 
response to all the circulars sent 
out some months since, asking 
for subjects and suggestions, not 
a single answer had yet been 
received ! Probably every good 
brother thinks that every other 
brother is responding, and so for 
him there is no need. Let every 
one who has such thoughts at 
once disabuse himself of the same 
and send in promptly. And in 
this connection we should like to 
quote words recently received from 
Eev. Arthur Smith : " There 
will be abundant topics presented 
[we certainly hope so]. I would 
suggest that the discussions be 
made almost entirely along prac- 
tical lines, through exemplifica- 
tion. It is much better to tell 
what has been done than to 
descant on what ought to be 
aimed at in the abstract. That 
made the little Conference at Pei- 
tai-ho last summer peculiarly 
useful, since none but experienced 
workers with positive results were 
asked to speak." 
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Another " Substitute for 
Lard." 

Since the article on this subject 
from Rev. G. L. Mason, appeared in 
a recent number of the Recoedee I 
have been making experiments in 
this line. The results are that I 
find boiled bean oil a pretty good 



substitute, but that boiled pea-nut 
oil is better, being without any 
disagreeable taste or smell, and 
is cheaper. The prices here now 
are : — 
Lard (raw) 100 cash per catty. 
Bean oil - 80 „ „ „ 
Pea-nut oil 70 „ „ „ 
M, F. Orawfoed. 
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The new Imperial University, 
Pekin, Dr. W. A. P. Martin, Presi- 
dent, was expected to open about the 
22nd of Dec. Over 400 students 
had presented themselves for ex- 
amination with a view to admission. 



If any one will inform the writer 
where to get a complete set of 
the characters (tzu-hao erhs) used 
in the Mandarin New Testament 
and Old Testament, a set with 
no omissions and no duplicates, 
he will confer a very great favor 
upon a needy missionary, and will 
incidentally benefit some young stu- 
dents who are in debt, and who can 
earn money by copying them. 

E. D. S. 

Rev. P. D. Bergen writes from 
Tsiu-tao : " We have just closed 
some successful meetings in the 
country, and also held Presbytery. 

For the two stations of Chefoo 
and Teng-chow for the year there 
have been 292 additions, and the 
natives have contributed $1100.00 
Mex. This is almost as much as was 
reported by the whole Shantung 
mission a few years ago." 

The Central China Mission of 
the American Presbyterian Church 
(North) reports a net gain of 120 
communicants during the past year. 
The total enrollment is 1625, of 
whom 836 are males and 789 
females. The Mission has five 
stations, and the number of com- 
municants connected with each 
station is as follows: — Ningpo 886, 
Shanghai 243, Hangchow 262, Soo- 
chow 60 and Nankin 174. There 
are 54 missionaries on the roll, of 
whom six are absent in the U. S. A. 
This number includes 18 ordained 
men, 2 laymen, 20 married women 
and 14 unmarried women, two of 
whom are physicians. The native 
force of workers includes 19 or- 
dained men, 11 licentiates, 16 
evangelists, 14 Bible women, 33 
male teachers, 20 female teachers 



and nine Christian personal teach' 
ers, a total of 122. The reports 
speak hopefully of the prospects for 
the coming year. The native con- 
tributions for the past year's work 
amounted to over ^1838.38, an 
advance of $80.10 over last year. 



Sttident Conference at 
Foocliow. 

The secretaries of the College 
Young Men's Christian Association 
of China have just closed their four 
Conferences, held at Nanking, 
Shanghai, Tungchow and Poochow, 
The Foochow Conference was 
held December 16-18, at the invi- 
tation of the missionaries and stu- 
dent Associations of that city. 

The attendance at the Conference 
included 500 students from four- 
teen colleges and schools, a number 
of native pastors and about forty 
missionaries. Some of the sessions 
were thrown open to the Chinese, 
and at one the attendance reached 
1000. The objects of the Confer- 
ence may be stated as : (1) To ex- 
plain more fully the objects and 
methods of the College Christian 
Associations in China. (2) To stim- 
ulate the Associations in Foochow 
to more aggressive work. (3) To 
press home to students the obliga- 
tion of doing Christian work^ (4) To 
deepen the spiritual life of students. 
Among the many impressive results 
of the Conference it may be men- 
tioned that over 100 students began 
the voluntary, devotional, study of 
the Bible, in addition to those pre- 
viously doing so. At one session 
of the Conference over 350 students 
and missionaries covenanted in 
writing to keep the Morning Watch. 



Anti-Opium League in 
China. 

A meeting of the League was 
held at Shanghai, Central Method- 
ist Church, December 7th, at 2 p.m 
Rev. H. C. DuBose, D.D., Prei 
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sident, in the chair. The attend- 
ance was not large, but let us not 
despise the day of small things. 
Representatives were present from 
Wuhu, Yangchow, Ningpo, Na- 
ziang, Soochow and Shanghai. Rev. 
J. L. Hendry opened with prayer. 
A short report of the work of the 
year was read by the Secretary. 
The Constitution of the League 
was adopted, and officers for the 
ensuing year were elected. The 
Report, Constitution and Officers 
are given below. 

First Annual Report op the Ex- 
ecutive Committee op the Anti- 
Opium League in China. 

' Your committee beg to report 
that several meetings have been 
held, during the year, at Soochow. 

Dr. H. H. Lowry, of Pekin, one 
of the Vice-Presidents, was present 
at one meeting. 

A large edition of the Constitu- 
tioa in Chinese has been printed 
and widely circulated among the 
missionaries in the different pro- 
vinces. 

A neat letter-head has been pre- 
pared, giving the officers of the 
League, both in English and in Chi- 
nese. Friends of the cause may 
assist in keeping the subject before 
the minds of the people by using 
this paper in correspondence. 

It may be bought at the Mission 
Press, Shanghai, forty-two cents 
per hundred sheets. 

We record with sadness the death 
of one of our members, the Rev. Y. 
K. Yen, A.M., of Shanghai. He 
was an earnest supporter of the 
League, and had his life been spared 
would doubtless have done much 
good work among his people. We 
are able to say that Dr. Muirhead 
will serve in the place made vacant 
by the death of Mr. Yen. 

The most important work of the 
year has been the preparation of a 
pamphlet on the use of Opium in 
China. 



W. H. Park, M.D , of Soochow, 
was chosen by the committee to 
carry out this work. 

He prepared an exhaustive series 
of questions bearing on all phases 
of the subject, and copies were sent 
to every physician in China, asking 
for replies. Answers have been re- 
ceived from more than one hundred. 
The plan seems well adapted to se- 
cure the end in view, viz , to find 
out, from those best qualified to 
know, what are really the effects of 
the use of opium on the Chinese. 

As Captain Sigsbee said : " Let 
there be a thorough investigation." 
What shall we do " when doctors 
disagree "? But if there is substan- 
tial agreement among one hundred 
witnesses, we should take it as final 
and consider the case closed. The 
work is ready for the printer, and 
we shall look forward eagerly for 
its publication. It is hoped we 
may be able to send a copy to each 
missionary in China ; it would be 
well also if a large number could 
be sent to England. 

In addition to replies to the list 
of questions, four essays have been 
written; one of these was by the 
general manager of the salt distri- 
bution office in Soochow. He and 
several others have started a branch 
league at Na-ziang. Punds will be 
needed for printing. Six Chinese 
have given 6215.00. The Treasurer's 
Report will show that a good begin- 
ning in the matter of collecting 
funds has been made. 

In behalf of the committee, 

J. N. Hayes, 
Secretary. 

Constitution op the Anti- 
Opium League in China. 

1. The name of this Society shall 
be "The Anti-Opium League in 
China," 

2. The objects of this League are : 
(a) to collect information about 
opium-smoking and the growth of 
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the poppy in China ; (b) to awaken 
the people of Christian countries to 
the eflfects of the drug on those 
who use it ; (c) to diffuse healthful 
literature Vjearing on this subject; 
(d) to co-operate with the societies 
for the suppression of the opium 
trade ; (e) to organize societies 
among the Chinese pledged to ab- 
stain from opium-smoking, compos- 
ed either of Chinese, or of Chinese 
and foreigners ; (/) to appoint, if 
possible, intelligent and trustworthy- 
native Christians to bring the evil of 
opium-smoking before their country- 
men and to secure funds from the 
Chinese to meet the necessary ex- 
penses. 

3. The officers of this League are: 
a President, not less than fourteen 
Vice-Presidents chosen from impor- 
tant centres, a Secretary and a 
Treasurer. 

4. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven members, two 
of whom shall be the Secretary and 
the Treasurer. Four of the Execu- 
tive Committee shall be residents of 
one place. [The President and Vice- 
Presidents are eligible to member- 
ship on the Executive Committee]. 

5. There shall be Local Commit- 
tees or Branch Leagues in every 
city where there are foreign re- 
sidents interested in this cause. 

(a). That the membership of the 
League shall consist of all members 
of local societies and such others 
as are willing to co-operate in the 
work of the Society. 

(b) There shall be an annual 
business meeting of the Anti-Opium 
League in China, composed of the 
Executive Committee and officers 
of the League and duly qualified re- 
presentatives of local societies; no 
society to ba represented by more 
than four persons. 

6. The Vice-Presidents shall ap- 
point Provincial Executive Com- 
mittees, who shall have charge of the 
work in their respective districts. 

7. At the annual meeting, time 
and place of which shall be decided 



by the Executive Committee, the 
work of the year shall be reported, 
officers elected for the ensuing year, 
and other business connected with 
the League transacted. 

The following officers were elect- 
ed :— 

President. 
Rev. H. C. DuBose, D.D., Soochow. 

Vice-Presidents. 
Bev. H. H. Lowry, D.D., Pekin. 
Rev. Griffith John, D.D., Hankow. 
Dr. A. W. Doutbwaite, Chefoo. 
Prof. G. S. Miner, Foochow. 
Rev. W. M, Upcraft, Ya-chow. 
Mr. H. R. Wells, Canton. 
Rev. George Nicolls, Wuhu. 
Rev. J. S. Adams, Han-yang. 
Rev. J. Meadows, Shao-hing. 
Dr. Edwards, T'ai-yuen. 
Rev. G. P. Easton, Han-chung. 
Rev. S. Pollard, Tung-ch'uan. 
Rev. A. E. Olaxton, Chungking. 
Rev. A. Elwin, Shanghai. 

Secretary. 
Bev. J. N. Hayes. 

Treasurer. 
Bev. G. L. Mason. 
Executive Committee. 
Dr. H. C. DuBose. 
Dr. Wm. Muirhead. 
Bev. T. A. Hearn. 
Dr. W. H. Park. 
Bev. Timothy Bichard, 



Contributions. 

Previously reported 

Mr. King ^, per Dr. Park 

M ih ^ „ ,. ,. 

Gertrude Taft 

^mm. per Dr. Park ... 
From Shanghai : — 

Bev. E. Box 

J. L. Hendry .- 

W. B 

W. M. 

Edward Evans ... ,». 

MoTyeire Home ... .. 

Bridgman Home ... ... 

Geo. E. Partch ... „ 

M. G 

J. S. 

M. B 

L. E. H 

J. W. C. ... 



$27.3.30 
25.00 
30.00 
20.00 
50.00 

5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.0O 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
2.00 
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12.00 
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Kau Vong-dz 
BzUDg Sing.foo 
F. L. H. Pott 
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... $1.00 

0.20 

020 

5.00 

Total to date $467.70 
G. L. Mason, 
Treasurer. 
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December, 1898. 

Isti— ^lii Hung-chang leaves for the in- 
spection of the Yellow EiVer by way of 
Tfe-ehou. H. E. is aooompauied by a large 
staff of deputies, etc-, who are to assist 
him in his work. 

The ladies who represented the Lega- 
tions of England, AmeHca, Germany, 
France, Russia, Austria, Holland and 
Japan have an audience with the Em- 
press-Dowager, In the reception hall 
they were graciously received by Princess 
Ching and other members of the Imperial 
family, and were oflfered the ceremohial 
cup of tea. From here they wefe con- 
ducted straight to the presence of the 
Empress-Dowager, and, possibly a little 
to their surprise, into that of the Em- 
peror also. Lady MacDonald, who took 
precedence, read a graceful little con- 
gratulatory address in English to Her 
Majesty on her birthday, to which the 



Empress responded. Kach lady, before 
leaving the palace, was presented with 
rolls of valuable silk, as well as a paint- 
ing by Her Majesty herself on a silken 
scrol I , sets of inlaid combs and other gifts. 

13th. — Captain Toulmin, who shot the 
compradore on board his steamer the 
Dosing in the West River, has been 
sentenced in the U. S. Consular Court 
at Canton to imprisonment for life. 

Capture of the Chinese General Chou 
by Yii Man-tze. 

16th. — Exposion of powder magazine in 
Hangchow. Effects felt over a wide area. 
Serious damage in the compound of the 
Southern Presbyterian Mission ; most 
of the buildings will require to be entire- 
ly rebuilt. 

29th. — The Olenavon totally wrecked 
on a rock near Samoun Group. There 
was one quartermaster drowned, and the 
chief mate and second steward aremissing. 
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birYh. 

A* Battle Creek, Mich., IT. S. A., on 
Oct. 15th, 1898, the wife of Rev. W. 
H. LtNGiiE, .American Presbyterian 
Mission, Lien-chow, of a daughter. 
DEATHS. 

Oh the gdnd of August, 1898, near 
Ngaohuka, Inner Tibet, Charles Car- 
Son, only child of Peter and Susie 
Rijnhart, M.D., missionaries. Aged 1 
year, 1 month, 22 days. 

At Norrkoping, Sweden, otl November 
1st, 1898, Erik David Johannes, son 
of Rev. and Mrs Johi Skold, aged 6 
years, 10 months and 15 days. 

At Sheo-yang, Shan-si, on Nov. 8th, by 
the overturning and fall down an em- 
bankment of a native cart on which 
she was travelling, MissE. K. Brown, 
Sheo-yang Mission. 

ARRIVALSi 

At Shanghai, on 14th Dec, Rev. 
THos. GooDCHiLD, C. M. Sij for Hang- 
chow. 

At Shanghai, on 18th Dec. , Mr. and 
Mrs. Obr Ewino and three children 
(returned), from England, for C. I. M. 

At Shanghai, on 21st Dec, Rev. 



ThOs. J. Arnold, wife and 3 children, 
P. Christian Mission (returned) ; Rev. 
W Ltttschewitz, Berlin Mission, for 
Kiao-chao ; Mr. and Mrs. A. P. Lpnd- 
GREN (returned), Misses M. F. Brtck, 
E. C. Atkinson, E. H. Allibono and 
L. M. Wilson, all from England, for 
C. li M., Miss P. Nabss (returned), 
from Sweden, for C. I. M. 

At Shanghai, on 25th Dec, Rev. 
ALLlKlsr KenSedy, from U. S. (uncon- 
nected), Baptist, for Huchow, Che- 
kiang. 

DEPARTURE! 

From Shanghai, on 3rd Dec, Mr. J. T. 
Sandbeeo and Miss Hallin, for 
Sweden, C. I. M 

MARRIAGES. 

At Tientsin, on 28th October, M. L. 
Griffith to Miss E. Wakefield, C. 
I. M. 

At H. B. M. Consulate, Kiukiang, on 
15th December, Feed. H. Judd, M.B., 
B.C., to Edith H. Wood, both of the 
China Inland Mission. 

At the Cathedral, Shanghai, Dec 23rd, 
1898) Rev. W. Nelson Bitxon U) 
LuoiE Wakb. 
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Some Bits of Missionary Experience. 

BY KEV. WILLIAM ASHMORE, D;D. 

TSkSt ISSIONARY conditions are different from whafe they were 
iii^^i!!. fifty ■years aso. Nobody needs to be tol 



fifty years ago. Nobody needs to be told that. But now» 
conditions being different, methods must also be different. 
In what is now about to be oifered we shall have something to say, 
FiuST, about xome features in old time methods of carrying on mission 
work; second, some hits of experience in working for a transition to 
other and better methods. 

First. Some features in old time methods. — In early mission days 
the missionary himself, in parse and personality, was the sum and 
substance of everything. He was his own John the Baptist ; he was 
his own twelve apostles and his own seventy ; and he was his owa 
Paul, the planter of churches. He was evangelist, and, if he had any 
sheep, he was pastor; ha was orgauizev ; he was ruling-elder, or class- 
leader, or deacon as the case might be. He was also building com- 
mittee, and financial secretary, and sexfon, and whatever else might 
pertain to the sanctuary. He hired houses ; he built chapels and paid 
for them ; he opened schools and employed somebody to teach ia 
them. When groups of converts — two, three or four — were gathered, 
he appointed pastors. And when Bibles, and Testaments, and hyma 
books were wanted he was the source of supply. All liabilities, and 
contingent remainders of liability, fell to him, and all contingencies, 
foreseen and unforeseen, were passed over to his account. In a 
word, he was the mission. In him, and through him, for a limited 
time, and in a limited sense, did all missionary prospects consist. 

The first converts themselves were the veriest babes and 
■weaklings. They had to be carried in arms; they had to be fed with 
a spoon; they could not walk alone; nor did they know enough to 
know what they did want and what they did not want. In all things 
Chrisfciaa they were as backward as the people of Nineveh, who did 
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not know their riglit hand from their left. It must not be supposed 
that the missionariea were indifferent to this backwardness of 
development. They were not. They were anxious that the converts 
should grow in stature and wisdom daily and learn to supply food 
for themselves. And so they urged upon them to make a begin- 
ning ; even though it might be small, it must be a beginning. That 
beginning was made in the form of very small contributions to the 
church funds. The relationship, as regarded "giving and receiv- 
ing," that existed between converts and missionaries was about this : — 
The missionary led ofE in everything ; the convert followed after, 
doing a little something, but not very much, towards his own support. 
'The trouble in the case was that the cart was put before the horse, 
to a certain extent. The ultimate and safe way is for the convert 
to take the initiation, leaving the missionary to aid him as necessity 
may require, rather than for the missionary to take the lead and to 
entreat for aid from the converts in matters which concern the latter 
exclusively. The difference is immense. In a proper recognition of 
it lies the key-note to final success. 

Do we then join in a reflection upon the old missionaries for 
beginning on the way they did ? By no means. A deal of undeserv- 
ed criticism has been passed upon them. It was perfectly natural 
that they should begin just as they did. Some of our more recent 
missionaries have pronounced a severe judgment, while the fact is, 
that, if they had been in the position of these early missionaries they 
would have done the same thing. Besides being a natural way, 
there is a deal of common sense, and of Scripture too, in its favor. 
Paul says the children do not lay up for the parents, but the parents 
for the children. All children have to be cared for a little at first. 
Let it not be forgotten that the earliest account we have of a mis- 
sionary " hiring " a chapel was by Paul himself, who dwelt two whole 
years in his own hired house and received all who came unto him. 
We suspect that much the same thing took place when the school- 
house of one Tyranus was secured for a preaching place for the time 
being. 

To us the point is, not so much the beginning in that way as it is 
in the continuing in it longer than is necessary. Weaning a church 
is like weaning a child. It has to be done, but it should not be put 
off. A child should be made to toddle alone, even if it does get a few 
knocks in learning how. A mother that will indulge it by carrying 
it when it ought to be big enough to help itself, not only makes a 
sore burden for herself, but injures the child and makes it all the 
harder to use its own legs when the issue is, at last, forced upon 
them both. The art of knowing how to wean a church and when to 
wean it, is a high attainment in missionary technics. A common mis- 
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take has been to postpone it too long. The drift has beea that way. 
But it is also possible to be too premature and to organize a church 
before there is any material for it. Mr. Speer tells about a church 
that was constituted before there was a single native convert and of 
a presbytery that was organized before there really was a church. 
This was a remarkable ecclesiastical feat, possible only in immature 
missionary experience and undeveloped missionary conditions. 

Let us be chary therefore of our criticisms of those old leaders. 
Let us not forget the men that made up the force— Judson, Carey, 
Marshmao, Duff, Morrison, Legge, Milne, Medhurst, Bridgman, 
Boone, Culbertson, Goddard, Ball, S. W. Williams, S. E. Brown, 
Maclay, Nathan Brown, Q. T. Verbeck, and half a hundred others like 
them, were not callow youths in missionary tactics. Yet they started 
out in pretty much the same way. Those pioneers had to do every- 
thing for themselves. They had no converts to start out with. They 
had to work from six to ten years before they had their first 
fruits. Pray what were they to do meanwhile for preaching places, 
unless, like Paul, they had hired houses of their own ? And when 
they got a good man or two who could reach the hidden heart strings 
of the people, as they themselves could not, what more natural and 
common sense like than to take a fit man and tell him to go out aud 
proclaim the good news to the myriads of his countrymen ; and when 
the man should ask what he should eat to tell him, " We will share 
with you what we have got ? To help you make money we will not, 
but to give you rice to eat we will, so long as we have any bread and 
butter for ourselves." Is there anything unscriptural in that ? Who 
was it that said, The workman is worthy of his meat? Who was 
it that said. Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn ? 
Who was it that said, that people who ministered in spiritual things 
were entitled to ask for a little something in carnal things ? It was 
found out afterward that there might be too much of that one thing 
and that some caution needed to be observed. Then the criticism 
should be directed not to the bare fact of employing native evangel- 
istic agency, but to the need of being very judicious in the use of it. 

It may be said that now-a-days the newer and younger men go 
into new places and start out by the avoidance of some of these 
defects. So they do, but they never would have done it, but for the 
experience of these old gray heads who told them what to avoid Snd 
also how to do it. It was easy enough to make the egg stand on 
end after Columbus had cracked the shell, And it is much easier to 
begin an " improvement " after there is a small and partially trained 
constituency that can be appealed to for testimony and example, with 
certain germinal ideas already implanted in their small body of faith. 
We vigorously affirm that, in progressive measures of this kind, the 
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newer missionaries have entered into the labors of tlie older ones, 
whether the former all think so or not. 

We come now to personal experience of our own. We left New 
York for China in August, 1850. After a sojourn of a few months in 
Hongkong we went to Bangkok, Siam, and were there seven years. 
Then we came back to Hongkong fo.r two years, and after a visit 
home, came to Swatow in 1863, where we have since been stationed 
as missionaries. 

We found things going on as indicated above. The missionaries 
were able men and discerning men ; nobody's fools by any means. 
They had their preaching place; they started schools; they were busy 
getting ready all sorts of missionary helps. Such strong and sturdy 
leaders as Lechler, and Dean, and Legge, and Geniihr and Johnson, 
and Bishop Smith were there. One of the first services we attended 
was that of William Burns in Canton. A characteristic feature 
presented itself at tlie start. Mr. Burns himself was a new comer. 
He was not yet preaching. But he had procured the services of a 
good helper, who was pouring the truth into the ears of the crowd 
that came and went. The man did this every day, and had to give 
np all rice-winning pursuits, in order to do it. When it became 
noon Mr. Burns went to get something to eat. How about that 
helper ? Would it be an error to give him something to eat too ? 
" I trow not." So the one went to get a piece of bread and the 
other to get a bowi of rice. The Society paid for both. Was any 
blunder committed? I trow not. What struck me most, on that 
occasion, was a pipe stand with half a dozen long bamboo pipes, a 
paper of tobacco, a flint and steel and a huge pot of hot tea. It was 
considered ordinary politeness, and the only true way to show a man 
that he was really welcome was to offer him a pipe and a cup of tea. 
That was the common thing in those early days everywhere. 

When we reached Swatow in 18G3, Mr. Johnson was already on 
the ground. Mr. Burns having left Canton, had been doing pioneer 
work in Swatow. Mr. Lechler had started work at lara-tsan, not 
far away, which was now turned over to Mr. Smith and Mr. Mac- 
kenzie, of the English Presbyterian Mission. Mr. Johnson had 
brought with him four native evangelists from Hongkong, and the 
pioneering began along the old traditional and accepted lines, as 
matter of course, by both missions. Of converts, as yet, there were 
none, excepting two old men who lived far inland after their return 
from Siam. A few " hired" preaching places were secured at eligible 
points. Some small schools were opened as a means of making a 
start, and it was uphill work for years. The missionary had to pay 
everything, for the simple reason that there was nobody to give a hrok- 
'^n-edged cash for anything. The schools were started on Hongkono 
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and Canton models; the preachers brought with them Flongkong and 
Canton ideas and traditions). The tea and tobacco hospitab'ties were 
all duly transplanted. Let it be noted that the present writer was 
in no way responsible for any of those things. Neither was Mr. 
Johnson, who was here a short time before him. They were items of 
a common missionary heritage which had a considerable antiquity 
behind them even then. 

We will skip over a period of about ten years, which will bring 
us down to 1873. We had opened a number of preaching places, 
which we visited as frequently as we could. Then we had several 
more new preachers, who helped us keep up the round of visitation. 
We had a goodly number of converts, the majority of whom were 
in some four or five localities, so that we could muster twenty-five 
or thirty in one place, and thirty or forty in another. It is not 
meant that they all lived immediately in those localities, but 
they could be rallied, that many, at that particular centre. Adminis- 
tratively we were moving on in much the same old way. The 
preachers were itinerating, and we were itinerating; the schools 
were kept up ; the tea and tobacco courtesies continued to abide in 
strength. The converts were not allowed to think that nothing re- 
mained for them to do. They were told they must give to the sup- 
port of the Gospel. So collections were taken to aid the missionaries 
and the Society which sent them out. Having put in their few cash 
they rested in sweet contentment, taking a whiff of smoke and a sip 
of tea — in homage to the truth — and went on their way rejoicing. 
The missionaries made their small reports of contributions to the 
home society and went on staggering under a load which they would 
gladly have cast off. The state of things was unsatisfactory. We 
made up our minds that we would change thera. Only we felt the 
ueed of acting cautiously, so as to secure good ends in a safe and 
agreeable way without quenching any smoking flax or rooting up any 
tares with the wheat. 

Second. And so now we come to some bits of experience in 
striving for a transition from, say, babyhood to boyhood ; to small 
boyhood at first and big boyhood afterwards, and finally to self- 
reliant manhood in the end. 

I. Tea and tobacco allowances ha,d to take the first shots. When 
the little bills came in we scrutinized them ; we raised questions. 
Now brethren do you think this is the best way to do? We cannot 
afford to provide tea and tobacco for the multitude. Nor do we think 
it just right. But, oh, teacher, we shall be considered unpardonably 
rude if we do not ask a man to take a cup of tea or a whiff of smoke. 
In fact it will look mean. People will not come a second time. Well, 
we said, if they come only for tea and tobacco it is no good. Ye 
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seek us only because ye did drink of our tea and were filled. Time 
and time again did we plough over the ground, setting the coulter 
each time deeper than before. We told them that if they chose to 
Use their own money in that way, they could do it, but not the money 
of the home Christians. A Chinaman's "stronghold" is his dogged 
persistence ; the way to beat it is by good natured, rational, dogged 
insistence. Before long we won the day. Tea and tobacco bills ceased 
to figure in our mission accounts. A similar victory was won over 
the pernicious habit of making small presents of fans and shoes and 
garments on holidays. We set ourselves against the whole system 
of interchanging presents. Where presents are accepted, even of a 
pitiful kind, presents must be made in return. As a mode of barter 
it is not only a losing business, but a very troublesome business. 
One may get a handful of pea-nuts which he does not want, or some 
salt duck's eggs which he cannot eat, or a couple of oranges, or a 
paper of sweetmeats, or even a time-honored old hen, but he will be 
expected to make it all up ; and considering his better circumstances 
will be expected not to be too awfully exact in measuring values. 
But all that is nothing to the trouble involved in seeing that these 
small debts of honor are duly paid in some form or other. Aside from 
this we felt there would be a great advantage in having everybody 
know that we meant to be chargeable to no man. We had the mere 
face to tell them to support their own workers if we took nothing 
from the gentiles ourselves. Soon it came to be understood that 
when the teacher came he was not making a levy upon them. He 
sought not theirs but them, and he had his own larder upon which 
to draw. There was no difficulty about it. They were assured that 
the teacher appreciated what they were willing to do for him. This 
met the case satisfactorily. It is not intended to lay down a rule 
for other missionaries. Each one must treat the matter from his 
own point of view, but the present writer considers it a great advantage 
to the Christians as well as himself. It is of itself a source of power 
to be burdensome to none of them. Sundry other minor matters 
of mutual relationship were adjusted in the same way, and also 
various incipient assumptions of care and responsibility, leading the 
way to a genuine self-reliance and self-support in the future. 

II. The first real hard tussle came in striving to effect a transfer 
of the onus of responsibility in school work. We believed that the 
children of our church members should be educated as far as possible. 
It was not a question of outside children, but purely a question of the 
children of our own people. Something must be done for them 
all were agreed on that. Schools for evangelizing purposes among 
heathen children, and in order to " get access " to heathen families, 
might have its recommendations elsewhere, but the expensiveness 
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of it, and the uncertainties of it, and the limited uaefnlness of it, had 
made it cease to be attractive to us in our field. Our solicitude, there- 
fore, was in one direction, our mennbers' children must be taught to 
read for themselves, and must not be allowed to grow up like the 
children of heathen. 

But now who must pay for their children's education ? Must we 
do it or must they do it ? There is where the road forked. 

The argument on their side. — They put forward their own extreme 
poverty. They were poor; the majority of them exceedingly poor, 
la many places they could not have schools at all. Then they had 
not done such a thing hitherto, nor was it a usage in missions else- 
where, so far as they knew — and it was surprizing how much some of 
them knew in that direction. They were mighty in pleading 
precedent, which to them has all the force of common law. It had 
an appearance too of discrimination and harshness to press the 
responsibility upon them before others did the same- They feU 
actually hurt, and were grieved at the suggestion. They said that if 
we did not keep up the schools there would be none. Apart from 
them there was an argument which came from all parts of the 
mission field and which was accentuated most heavily in India. This 
was that Christianity could not exist without an enlightened, that is, 
an educated constituency ; that if the children of church mem- 
bers were not educated, the church itself would lapse back into 
heathenism. Therefore the duty of the churches at home was not 
discharged by simply evangelizing and Christianizing the parents, 
but it included the secular education of their children as well. 
The responsibility of imparting this secular education must rest 
upon the missionaries. They must see that it was done ; they musfc 
provide the means ; they must bear the brunt of the toil and 
anxiety. The members should be taught to help all they could, as 
matter of course, but, whether they came up to the mark or not, 
the missionaries must look after things and make up for their short- 
comings. They must lead off. 

The argument on our side. — Their extreme poverty was admitted. 
They were poor, but perhaps not so poor as they thought themselves 
to be. They could do more if they tried. As for the usage elsewhere, 
it had not given satisfaction, and the day would come when it would 
have to be made final. We should not wait for them, but should act 
on our present convictions. We were not actuated by unsympathetic 
feelings, but were seeking their own best good. As to the matter of 
responsibility in taking the initiative, it was time to shift the load to 
the other shoulder, — the native shoulder instead of the foreign 
shoulder. The children were theirs, not ours. God had given them to 
them, and not to us. It was their duty to seek their education. 
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That, duty iliey could not pass ov^er to fiomobody else. We would 
stand ready fco belp them itiake a sfiirt; but uiake a utarb of 
tlieir own, they must ; and wc should wait till they did do so. Hitherto 
they bad helped us. Now the otlier of the two must go first, and we 
must be allowed to Jiel}') tltcm. AVe had hired the tcaeher and made 
ourselves responsible for his support ; now tbey must hire him, make 
their own bargains, and be responsible themselves for all arrears. It 
should be left to us to say, for ourselves, bow much wo will be 
willing to help them, provided the teacher they en<:;a(:;ed and their 
course of instruction commended themselves. ITenceforth village 
schools would not be opened by us, but would be left For themselves 
to open. The norrual school at the centre for raising up teachers 
would bo matter of our own coTicern, as tliey couid not possibly do 
that work for themselves. Yet even in that they would be expected 
to help. The argument that if we did not educate the children 
of church members for thero, the church itself would lapse in- 
to heathenism, needed the dissecting knife. Tliat we are to give re- 
ligious instruction to childi'en tiie same as to grown people, need not 
be discussed, for nobody denies it. Sunda-y-schools are carried on for 
thispurpose; and in tliese schools all is done that can Xw. to teach the 
children how to read the hymns ami ]i()rtioTis of the Word of God. ')f 
course more teaching is called for in such a language as the (Jhineso 
than can be given in a Sunday-school, and that wo recognized. 
But now the teaching that saves children, aiul saves their pareiu.s, and 
saves the church, all alike is Uui tt'acliing. of GoiVs truth out of God's 
own Word. The indispensablenesss of that is beyond question. If a 
church lapses into heathenism it is not because it has not been taught 
science and mechanical philosophy, but beca.uso it has not truth 
enough in the inwa,rd parts. If wc wimt to fniro tlimii from a l.apfse let 
us indoctrinate them dceplij in the teacliiugs of tits Gosjt/'l. If they have 
this teaching there will be xw lapse, most ])robabiy, but if they have 
it not, all the Western education they can get won't save them. 
Saving Christianity is born of faith and not of science ; also it is nur- 
tured and reared of faith and not of science. Nor do we believe that, 
a "chop" feed made of the two will ever take the place of the one 
proper kind of food. But, now, how teaching the children the ele- 
ments of chemistry, and geology, and botany, and similar things, is 
going to guarantee the religious character of the parents, does not 
appear. Presumably the argument is that the parents know so little 
that nobody can be sure of them, and that the children, krmwing 
more, will make a more reliable and stable generation. The reply ia 
indicated above. If the parents are well indoctrinated in the faith 
of God's elect they will not lapse, even if they do not ktK)w logiirithms, 
and if the children also are not well iudocfcriuated the same way, 
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then, though they are possessed of ali knowledge and can speak 
Bngh'sh like their teachers, though they may not lapse into heathen- 
ism of the old sort they may slide over into rationalism or 
agnosticism or materialism. In a word, it is not scientific truth that 
saves either parents or children, but Oospel truth and Gospel truth 
ONLY. It is that we are bound to furnish as missionaries. We 
recognize also that it is right for us to help on in wliatever is contri- 
butory to the main end, according to the measure of its value 
for that main end. There is room right here for a delimitation of 
frontier?. Just where the line is, and what belongs on one side, 
and what on the other, of actual iudispeusubleness, is a question on 
debatable ground. We are not seeking controversy, but only telling 
an experience and telling how things came to a head with us in 
settling the question : Who should lead off and cany the hig end 
of the log in the education of church memberii children? 

A three years' cowfesi.— It came on at an important station of my 
own, where a school had long been kept up. I had " dinged" it into 
their ears for some years that they must now begin to lead off, but it 
was regarded as mere " ding-dong " by them. The N^ew Year season 
drew near when schools have to be arranged for, but I did nothing. 
They became anxious. Teacher, are you not going to start a school ? 
No, I am not, but you ought to start a school and not let your 
children grow up in ignorance. God has given them to you, not to me. 
They believed I would relent, but there was no relent in me. Time 
dragged, the season became late, and yet no school ; and school 
there was none the entire year. They felt a little hard toward me, 
but that did notj soften me. The next year came the same request. 
Now, teacher, you will have a school this year. You know we had 
none last year. Yes, there will be a school if you will start it, but 
not unless you do. Your children are your own, not mine, and it is 
your business to see they do not grow up as ignorant as young calves. 
Oh, but teacher, we are not able, and if you don't do it, it won't be 
done. Well, if you really are not able then God does not require it 
of you. But I have no evidence that he requires me to educate your 
children. I am willing to help you after I see you make a start, but 
can do nothing till then. Again there wero long and half-frowning 
faces, and again there was an obdurate missionary, and another year 
passed away. As the third year drew on they came to me and said : 
Teacher, we are going to have a school; we have got our list of 
pupils, we have made our subscription, and here it is. We have 
engaged so and so to be teacher, and we have agreed with him on 
the terms. Do the best we can we shall be short a little in funds. 
Can you help us? Oh, yes, I replied, I will help you cheerfully now 
thai you are going to help yourseWes. 
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The victory was won. The school was started. It became a 
precedent for other places. Now our members all get up their own 
schools, and nobody would think of going back to the old state of 
thinop. A dozen of our little churches have had their own schools 
attached as a part of their church work. The example has proved 
delightfully contagious. More than that, these young Christian 
teachers whom we are sending out from our normal school do a deal 
of preaching on Sundays, and are helping them solve the question of 
their own self-nutrition. 

The limits of this article are more than reached, and yet some- 
thing remains to be said on our experience in laboring for a transi- 
tion from the idea (among the helpers) that their proper office was 
not to be pastors, primarily, but evangelists ; and (in the churches) 
from the idea that, instead of being foreign-fed, they were to be 
home-fed (or, Scriptural self-nutrition) ; from the kindred idea that 
their spiritual possibilities, instead of being contingent on dollars, 
were contingent on graces and gifts of the Holy Spirit; from the 
idea that, instead of having missionaries build their chapels for 
them, they should build their own ; and, finally, from the idea that, 
instead of running to foreign Consuls for protection under treaty, 
they should rest their claims for protection and upright treatment 
on the fact that they were law-abiding Chinese subjects, and there- 
fore had a right to the benefit of the laws — treaties guaranteeing 
religious freedom being among them — and should call for the fair 
treatment accorded to well behaved people, whoever they were, and 
no matter of what religion. 

We by no means claim to have " already attained," but we press 
toward the mark, convinced that consummation lies in that direction. 
But whether so or not, the experience we have gone through may be 
of some interest to others, like ourselves blazing the trees along the 
projected roadway. 



A Comparison of the Chinese Chnreh of To-day and 
the Church in the New Testament Times* 

BV REV. F. L. HAWKS POTT, B.D. 

^HE subject which I have undertaken to present to you to-night 
is one that bristles with difSculties, To reconstruct for our- 
selves a complete picture of the primitive Church is not so 
easy a matter as it first appears. The sources upon which we may 
draw are after all very limited. No book in the New Testament, 
with the exception of the Acts of the Apostles, gives us anything like 
* Read before the Shanghai Missionary Society, Tuesday, December 6th, 1898. 
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a history of the early Church, and even that partakes more of the 
character of a biograpliy than of a history. Outside of the Acts of 
the Apostles we have to depend for our information upon incidental 
references occurring here and there in the course of the Epistles and 
the Book of Revelation, 

Another difficulty arises from the largeness of our subject. My 
subject is the comparison of the Chinese Church of to-day and the 
Church in the New Testament times, but after all the Chinese 
Church of to-day is very much the same as the American, the 
English, and the European Church of to-day. 

la the strict sense of the word there is no Chinese Church. 
Christianity in China has not yet become indigenous, but remains 
largely a foreign exotic ; it is still the Western type of Christianity, 
so my comparison merges itself unavoidably into the larger one, that 
is, the comparison between the Western Church of to-day and the 
Church of apostolic times. 

We will try, however, as much as possible to speak only of those 
matters that bear most directly upon the condition of the Church in 
the Chinese empire. 

Now a word as to the value of instituting this comparison. 
Suppose we could draw a complete representation for ourselves of 
the early days of the Church, what then? Should we strive to copy 
it at the present day in every particular P I think not. Exact imita- 
tion is impossible, and even if possible it would be unwise. 

I say impossible because the men and women of to-day differ 
from the men and women of the first century in mental equipment, 
in inherited ideas, in civilization, in manners and customs ; and the 
circumstances of life in the nineteenth century are not at all the 
same as those of Apostolic times. 

For example, when we exhort men to the imitation of Christ we 
do not mean tliat they shall take the command literally; none of us 
can follow Him in what we may call the accidents of His life; we can- 
not spend most of our time in an outdoor life, we cannot be like 
Galilean peasants, wandering up and down over the country with 
no fixed place of abode; we can only follow Him in the spirit, not in 
the letter. So it is in regard to the copy of the early church ; it is 
more in spirit than in letter that we can reproduce it. 

But I said au exact imitation would also be unwise ; my reason 
for so saying is because the apostolic Church was a time of germina- 
tion; Christianity had not then, nor has it yet reached its full and 
complete development. The more we study those early days the 
more we are led to see that nothing was as yet crystallized ; doc- 
trine, Church government and worship all were in the forma- 
tive state. Christ Himself said : " The Spirit will lead you into 
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all truth," and thus foretold the progressive development of His 
religion. 

The developments of the germinal ideas of the Christian Church 
have been various and manifold. Some have been good and some the 
reverse. A sense of historic continuity forbids us from looking 
upon all developments as things that should be swept away ; 
we should rather examine into them, compare them with the con- 
ceptions of Christ Himself and then decide whether they are true 
or false. 

Again, from this comparison of the Church of to-day and the 
apostolic Church we may derive a more positive gain. It will show 
us whether we have entirely overlooked .«ome important aspects of 
Christian truth and life, whether the development which has come 
to us is a complete and rounded one, or only partial and one-sided. 

So much by way of introduction. 

Turning to our comparison the first thing we will glance at is 
the field. 

Is there any similarity between the Church in China and the 
field of the efforts of the apostolic Church ? 

Taking a superficial glance there might seem to be many points 
of resemblance. Both Rome and China are heathen empires of vast 
extent. In both the popular religion is polytheistic founded on nature 
worship. In both we find state religions considered of the first im- 
portance. Both possess an absolute form of government. 

Here the likeness ceases. In China we have a homogeneous 
people, one in customs, manners, racial charactistics and mental quali- 
ties. In Rome there was the greatest heterogeneity. The empire, con- 
sisting of some thirty-five provinces, was a vast conglomerate. Peo- 
ple of the most diverse origin and history were gathered together as 
component parts of a great nation. Rome's policy was to leave her 
people undisturbed as to their national customs, and religious beliefs, 
and all that she attempted was political unity. 

As some one has said very truly : " The mental and moral 
characteristics of the people in all parts of the empire, their habits 
of life, their prejudices and passions, their religions and superstitions, 

varied greatly." 

The result of Roman civilization was lite and a spirit of enquiry. 
The result of Chinese civilization is stagnation and deadly self- 
satisfaction. 

There was a spirit of cosmopolitanism abroad among the people 
of Rome, not the spirit of intense and narrow conservatism we find 

in China. 

Another great difference lies in the preparation of the field 
through the dispersion of the Jews; the Jewish synagogue was to be 
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found ia almost every town of any magnitude throughout the length 
and breadth of the Roman empire, and the chosen people witnessed 
everywhere for the principles of monotheism, thus preparing the soil 
for the spread of Christianity. The Jews of the dispersion, the Hellen- 
ists, emphasized only the essence of Judaism, fclie belief in the one 
true God, the importance of a life of purity and honesty and the doc- 
trine of God's punishment of the wicked and reward of the righteous. 
Unlike their co-religionists of Judaea they attached but little im- 
portance to the observance of the ceremonial and ritual law. I know 
of nothing corresponding to this in China. 

Then further there was Greek intellectualism permeating the 
empire, bringing with it culture and a real thirst for truth and 
knowledge. To this again there is no parallel in this empire. 

So we might go on multiplying the differences, but perhaps 
enough has been said to show that the problem of planting the 
Church in China to-day is in many ways different from the task the 
Apostles and the early disciples were called upon to undertake. 

To my mind the task of founding Christ's kingdom in China is 
even more difficult than was that of establishing it in the Roman 
empire, and consequently the victory, when gained, will be even 
more glorious than was the first great conquest. 

Having now taken a brief glance at the field we will go on to 
the comparison of the methods of propagation. 

"We are all familiar with the methods now employed in China, 
and I need not speak of them at length ; we also feel that altered con- 
ditions call for a modification of methods, and that it would be out of 
the question to use no others than those used in apostolic times. 

We missionaries are not citizens of the empire we have 
come to convert ; we are strangers in a foreign land, and cannot 
assimilate ourselves to those among whom we live, as the apostles 
and early disciples could enter into the life of those by whom they 
were surrounded. They were laboring in their own country, speaking 
not a language acquired with great difficulty, but the Avidely spread 
Greek tongue. From such considerations the conviction should be 
born in upon our minds that our work in this empire must neces- 
sarily be much more largely educational than directly evangelistic. 
Ours is the task of inspiring and teaching a few who are to be the 
evangelizers of the multitudes. 

That educational work will include the conversion of the minds 
of the people, that is, the creation of the mental atmosphere in which 
Christian thought can be more readily apprehended, the teaching 
in schools and colleges, the preparation of a literature written 
from the Christian standpoint, and above all the training of a native 
ministry. 
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I do not say that no direct evangelization can be done, but 
simply that it can be best done through native agency. 

As to the method of evangelization I think we can also learn 
much from the study of the early Church. 

The one thing that strikes me most forcibly in reading the 
accounts of St. Paul's life, is how little direct preaching he did to 
the heathen ; the service in the synagogue was always the great 
means he employed for the delivery of his message, and the audience 
was generally almost entirely composed of Jews and those of the 
gentiles who had come under the influence of Jewish teaching. 

" He evidently did not go about through the cities of a province 
with a flourish of trumpets summoning all the inhabitants to repent- 
ance and proclaiming from the house tops the kingdom of God ; but 
he sought to win converts by direct personal contact, forming ac- 
quaintances as opportunity offered, very likely first of all among 
those oE his own trade, laboring with them for his daily bread and 
telling them his message one by one, until he had succeeded in 
gathering about himself a little circle which became the nucleus of 
a Church. It was through this quiet hand-to-hand work that he 
doubtless accomplished most, and not through public preaching in 
the synagogue or elsewhere." Christianity was a leaven working in 
household after household,binding the members together in the bonds 
of a common faith, a common life and a common hope. 

We have only one instance given us in the Acts of the Apostles 
of St. Paul addressing a heathen assembly, namely the speech de- 
livered at Athens before the court of the Areopagite. 

I am convinced that the method now largely employed is not 
the best way of expending our force and time, and that it largely 
arises from a misconception as to the primitive way of spreading 
Christianity. The average native assistant neglects almost en- 
tirely the personal method of winning converts, and seems to think 
he has done his entire duty if, in a perfunctory way, he spends 
a certain amount of time daily in preaching on the streets or in 
the chapel. ' 

Then another lesson we learn from the New Testament is thafc 
the Church was self-propagating; from the very start it supported its 
pastors, and also missions to other towns. St. Paul refers in his first 
Epistle to the Corinthians to the fact that he had equal rights with 
other apostles to receive support from the Churches. He volun- 
tarily forewent this right, only receiving help from the Church in 
Philippi ; but he never waived the right itself. 

Again we see him on his third missionary journey engaged in 
collecting contributions from the gentile Churches to take with him 
to Jerusalem ; the first duty of a Christian Church was, in his mind, 
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the support of those preaching the Gospel and the helping of less 
wealthy Christian communities. 

How strikingly different this is from what exists in China at 
the present day. Here we have a native ministry and native assis- 
tants supported almost entirely by money from abroad, and the native 
Church itself doing but little in the way of self-propagation ; 
money is spent lavishly, but alas, not altogether wisely. Self' 
support is put as something to be aimed at, not as sonietking to 
begin with. I grow more and more certain that we are working on 
wrong lines, that the present system of subsidizing the native 
Church is radically pernicious, and that it nourishes an unhealthy 
foundling, but does not produce a strong and vigorous offspring. 
Here it seems to me we would do well to follow literally in the 
steps of the apostolic Church. 

The growth of the Church must be from within, not from with- 
out; small Christian communities must do what they can towards 
the support of their pastors from the very beginning, and no native 
assistants paid entirely by the home Church should be placed over 
native congregations. 

This reform would be a radical one, but sooner or later it is bound 
to come, for nothing has hindered the growth of the Church in China 
so much as the endeavor to advance it by the use of money. It 
has given wrong conceptions to pastors and people alike, has made 
them hungry for the overflow of our wealth, instead of being 
self-respecting and independent. It has kept away the right men 
from the Church and drawn in those who come from base and 
unworthy motives. 

Next I turn to the subject of Church organization, or as it 
Is generally called ecclesiastical polity. 

There is one thing about the Church of apostolic times in sad 
contrast with the Church in China to-day. Then the Church was 
one ; now it is divided and rent asunder. The Church at Jerusalem 
was the mother Church, with whom all other Churches were in com- 
munion. 

For nothing does St. Paul strive more vigorously than for keep- 
ing the gentile Churches which he founded in touch with the mother 
Church. He claims that he is working in perfect harmony Avith 
the other Apostles, and that to him had been committed the Gospel 
of the uncircumcision, as to Peter and the rest, the Gospel of the 
circumcision. 

The contribution he was so anxious to take up to Jerusalem on 
his third missionary journey was to be the means of manifesting that 
unity. 
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Antioch, the first gentile Church, looked as a matter of course to 
Jerusalem for the settlement of the controversy in regard to the rela- 
tion of the gentile Christian to the Mosaic law, and when she sent 
forth missionaries to establish other Churches, it was not with the 
idea that the Churches founded were to become separate entities, but 
parts of the one Church. The salutations in the New Testament 
epistles from the Christians of one Church to those of other Church- 
es, show us that all looked upon themselves as forming parts of one 
whole ; the one Church did not spring from a combination of dif- 
ferent congregations, but the different congregations and communi- 
ties sprang forth from the one Church. 

Yes, there was at the first dawn of the Christian era a united 
Church. Weisziicker in his history of " The Apostolic Age of the 
Christian Church," says: "Paul never, so long as he labored, gave 
up the purpose of completely uniting the imperial Church with the 
Jewish parent Church. 

The idea which had once impelled him to seek for recoguition 
of his mission in Jerusalem ever led him to strive for the mainte- 
nance and perfecting of the koivmviu there attained; no experience, 
however dark, could confuse his aim ; his disposition remained 
unaltered ; an actual separation he regarded as a calamity, as if by 
it his work would have become a castle in the air. He knew one 
Church of God including Jews and gentiles as believers (I Cor. 
X. 23) just as the world outside consisted of Jews and Greeks." 

What were the strong unifying forces which held all the 
Churches together ? There were doubtless many. The one faith, 
the one life and the one hope were all integrating forces, but I 
think one bond of union that we must not overlook was the 
Apostolate. 

The organization of the Christian ministry in apostolic times is 
a vexed, and I fear, a vexing question. 

I shall not detain yon by entering into any lengthy discussion 
of it to-night. I frankly confess that in the germinal epoch of the 
Christian Church we do not find a completely developed episcopal, 
presbyterian, or congregational form of government. 

What 1 wish to emphasize is the leading part played by the 
Apostles, and how their office and prerogatives kept all the different 
communities united. The word apostle is used in a two-fold sense 
in the New Testament; sometimes it refers to what the literal tran- 
slation of the word implies — missionaries — as for instance when St. 
Paul gives the list of the different gifts of the Church : " First, 
apostles; secondarily, prophets; thirdly, teachers, and after that 
miracles, then gifts of healing, helps, governments, diversities of 
tongues (I Cor. xii. 28) ; but it has also a narrower and more res- 
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stricted use, that is, it is the name applied to the twelve and their 
successors. Theirs was the chief office, and theirs was the duty of 
founding and overseeing the Church. 

We all kuow how anxious St. Paul was over and over again to 
comhat the opinions of his adversaries that he was not a real bona 
fide apostle, but that he had assumed the office himself, and how he 
claimed to be as true an apostle and as really appointed by Christ as 
the others. We see him even at a distance exercising a strong 
control over the Churches founded by himself, as for example in 
the directions he gives as to the discipline to be meted out to the 
incestuous Corinthian, we see him appointing emissaries to the 
Churches to govern them in his stead, for example, Timothy aud 
Titus, and we see him ordaining elders over the Churches in Galatia, 
at Antioch, Iconium, Lystra and Derbe. Then when we look at the 
Church in Jerusalem wo find there also the apostles taking the in- 
itiative in everything. The position of James, the brother of our 
Lord, seems at first to be an exception, as he was not one of the 
original twelve, but it is very natural to suppose that after the 
martyrdom of his apostolic namesake James, the son of Zebedee, he 
was chosen as his successor, as Matthias at an earlier time had been 
chosen to succeed Judas Iscariot, 

It was the apostles who brought into existence the order of 
deacons and who ordained the presbyters who sat with them in the 
Council at Jerusalem. So then the apostolate formed the strong 
bond of union. 

When we study the state of the Church in China to-day we 
find that that great important note of unity is not the predominant 
one. There are many different forms of Church government, and 
each Church is a unity in itself. There are differences in doctrines 
also, though, thank God, the underlying belief in the great principles 
of Christianity is much the same. The form of agreement drawn up 
by the missionaries in Kuling stands as an evidence of this. 

Some have said : " What difference does it make after all ? We 
are only like so many different^'rcgiments in one army ; we all serve 
the same Lord and Master." 

The metaphor, to my mind, is not a good one, for an army 
implies some central authority, making the whole body coliesive and 
all parts subservient to one great purpose. The unifying factor is 
just what is absent now. 

Historically, the episcopate became shortly after the time of the 
apostles the unifying principle of the Christian Church ; it was a 
great centripotal force. The origin of the episcopate seems lost in 
obscurity. According to Bishop Lightfoot " the term presbyter and 
bishop were first synonymouS; and the episcopate was formed not 
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out of the apostolic order by localization, but out of the presbyterial 
by elevation ; and the title which was originally common to all came 
at length to be appropriated to the chief among them." 

According to Rothe (a member of a Presbyterian Church) 
" immediately after the fall of Jerusalem, a council of the apostles 
and first teachers of the Gospel was held to deliberate on the crisis 
and to frame measures for the well being of the Church. 

The centre of the system thus organized was episcopacy, which 
at once secured the compact and harmonious working of each 
individual congregation, and as the link of communication between 
separate brotherhoods formed the whole into one undivided Catholic 
Church." 

There are still many other theories, but whatever the origin, 
the fact remains that the episcopate became the bond of union 
shortly after the apostolate had passed away. 

With the reformation of the Church, centrifugal tendencies set 
in, and purity of doctrine seems only to have been attached through 
the disintegration of the Church into many different bodies. 

At the present day, as we view the situation, we cannot feel 
satisfied ; we who are laboring at the outposts feel, all too keenly, 
that the lack of unity of organization is cue of the greatest obstacles 
in the way o£ the spread of Christian missions, and promises to become 
a worse hindrance as time goes on. Our endeavor should surely be 
to seek some way by which organic unity can be restored. 

It does not fall within the province of this paper to suggest 
any method of reunion, bat only to point out the contrast existing 
between the Church of to-day and the Church in the New Testament 
times, and to urge once more that we all pray from our hearts the 
prayer of the Master Himself, "That ail may be one." 

Turning now to the worship of the primitive Church let us see 
what our comparison will teach us. 

In Acts ii. 42 we have an outline sketched for us of what 
it consisted at the beginning. The Church adhered to the "apostle's 
doctrine and fellowship and the breaking of bread and prayers." 
The Jewish Christians in Jerusalem at first went on as ordinary 
Jews attending the worship in the temple and the synagogue, 
but in addition they met together amoug themselves from house 
to house for instruction, for prayer and for the celebration of the 
Lord's Supper. It was some time before the Christian Church in 
Judaea became completely differentiated from the Jewish; when it 
did the Christian service superseded the old service of the temple 
and synagogue. Among the gentiles from the very beginning the 
Church had no connection with temple or synagogue, and of course 
was sharply separated from the worship in heathen temples. From 
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the start a spiritual worship took the place of the formalistic sacrifi- 
cial ceremonies connected with the worship of heathen deities. 

It is to this worship of the early Church that 8t. Paul refers in 
the words XoYtKi) Xarpua, a reasonable service. (See Rom. xii. 1). 

The meetings of the Christian communities originally had a 
two-fold purpose; it was for prayers, instruction and spiritual edifica- 
tion, and also for the celebration of the Love Feast, or Agape, and 
tlie Holy Communion. Pliny, in a well known passage, gives the 
following description of the meetings of the early Christians. "They 
were accustomed, on the appointed day, to gather together before 
daylight, to sing a hymn responsively to Christ as if He were God, 
and again they met for the purpose of receiving food of an ordinary 
and harmless character." Here we have an account of two meetings 
held on the same day, one of which was undoubtedly the holy 
communion. 

In St. Paul's Epistle to the Corinthians we have a description of 
a service in apostolic times in a gentile Church. He tells us when 
they met together each one has a psalm, a teaching, a revelation, a 
tongue, or an exposition. He speaks of the service as one in which 
great freedom existed, and urges them to do all things in decency 
and in order, and adds, "Let all things be done to edifying." 
He also refers to the common meal, or Agape, in which rich and 
poor met together on a common footing as brethren, and rebukes the 
Christians for the disorders that had arisen in the Church in con- 
nection with it, nullifying completely its original intention, and he 
describes the celebration of the holy communion which originally 
followed immediately the love feast. It has been thought by some 
critics that all this could not possibly have taken place at one 
service, and there must have been two distinct services, one of a 
more general character, consisting of prayer, prophecy, speaking 
with tongues, interpretation, instruction, exposition, etc., and the 
other of the common meal and the holy eueharist. 

We cannot exactly restore in the Church in China to-day the 
early primitive form of worship. The gifts or charismata have 
disappeared ; we no longer live in the age of miracles. Creative 
fertility and spiritual excitement were peculiar to that day, but we 
can retain the idea of worship as intended for spiritual edification 
and the praise of Almighty God, we can strive to do all things 
decently and in order. Above all I think we can see that we 
ought to look upon the celebration of the holy communion as the 
most important feature of Christian worship. Undoubtedly the early 
Church used the great memorial of the founder of the Church more 
frequently than most of the Protestant Churches of to-day. It 
was the invariable concomitant of Christian worship, witnessing to 
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Christ's presence with the members o£ His Church, the value of 
His death and sacrifice, to the life that comes from the spiritual 
appropriation of Him, and to the dedication of Cliristians to Him as 
Lord and Master. I suppose that Protestants have relegated the 
holy communion to the position of an extraordinary service because 
of the superstition and error which have crept into the Roman mass, 
but if the Chinese Church would be in accord with the custom of 
the Church in the time of the apostles, they should reinstate this 
service in its proper place and make it the essential feature of 
Christian worship. 

As to the day on which services were held it was undoubtedly 
on the Lord's Day, the first day of the week. St. John in the Apo- 
calypse tells us he was in the Spirit on the Lord's Day. On the 
lonely isle of Patmos, cut off from partaking in the earthly worship 
of the Christian Church, the vision of the heavenly, which is the 
type of the earthly, was vouchsafed to him. 

Again St. Paul writes in I Cor. xvi. 2 that believers are to lay 
by on the first day of the week for the fund of the saints, evidently 
implying, that their alms were collected at the time of the Sunday 
service. Accordingly, in the keeping of the Lord's Day, we are 
following apostolic precedent. 

Now a few words as to the moral character of the Christians of 
apostolic times. A halo of glory is apt to be thrown by us around 
antiquity; we think of those living so near to the time of the dear 
Lord Himself as being more saintly than men and women of the 
present generation, and leading their lives on a higher plane of 
spiritual elevation. Yet, as we study the epistles of the New 
Testament, our preconceptions receive a rude shock. Even those 
whom St. Paul addresses as saints are urged to put away idolatry, 
theft, and impurity from among themselves. And again and again 
he lifts the veil for us and shows us the primitive Christian as 
one whose spiritual life was but in the embryonic stage. Malice, 
uncharitableness, hatred, and variance were, alas, only too common 
in the early Christian communities. Human nature was the same 
then as it is to-day. I fancy that the average spiritual life of the 
early Church was much the same as it is to be found in the Church 
in China to-day. 

St. Paul and the apostles never grew impatient or dismayed 
with all the many disappointments that came to them. Discouraged 
they must often have been, bat the great essential worth of the 
human soul they never doubted. Before their eyes they put the 
great inspiring ideal, which we too must have to-day, the building 
up of each member of the Church "unto a peepect man, unto the 

MEASURE Oi' THE STATURE OF THE FULLNESS OF OhRIST." 
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Lastly, a few words in regard to doctrine. St. Paul speaks 
of there being "one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and 
Father of us all." One faith — what is the significance of those 
words ? We live in a day of jarring creeds, and conflicting 
theological formulas ; was there ever a time when the faith was one, 
and when all men believed alike ? Did uniformity in doctrine, 
which the Roman Church still claims to possess, exist in the apostolic 
times ? I think not ; the more we study our sources, the more we 
see that although in regard to the great essentials there was unity 
and so St. Paul could say there was one faith, yet there were many 
different interpretations of that one faith. We have in our New 
Testament at least five — the Pauline, the Johannine, the Petrine, 
that of the Apostle James, and that of the author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. Paul's great Grospel, for instance, was faith in 
Christ the sole means of salvation, and by that faith He meant 
incorporation with Christ in such a way that Christ's acts become 
ours; we die with Hira, we rise with Him. Through union with 
Him we become partakers of the divine life, we die to the flesh 
and become alive to the Spirit. 

The Johannine conception emphasized Christ as the great 
revealer of God, "He that hath seen me hath seen the Father," and 
eternal life consisted in the knowledge of God and His Son Jesus 
Christ. 

That of James was more ethical ; salvation comes from the 
observance of the law of Christ. " Pure religion and undefiled before 
God is this, to visit the fatherless and the widows, and to keep him- 
self unspotted from the world." Truth is infinite and many sided ; 
the human mind can only grasp now this side, now that, it can only 
appropriate certain aspects. So it was then, so it is now, we can 
never expect to be alike in our beliefs in every particular ; it is 
useless to strive for uniformity. That dream will never be realized. 
The lesson for the primitive Church would seem to be that our 
endeavor should be to present to those whom we teach the great 
central truths of Christianity, those truths enshrined in the historic 
creeds, and also their various interpretations, to lead men to ponder 
them, to show them the "unsearchable riches of Christ," not to give 
some cast-iron system of theology, some dogmatic scheme of salva- 
tion as the only allowable interpretation of Christian truth. 

I feel I have only touched the hem of so large a subject. 
I have only had time to put before you some of the lessons that my 
study of the early Church and reflection on the Church in China 
of to-day have taught me. I have tried to approach the subject 
without mental bias, and if my conclusions are erroneous I shall be 
glad to receive correction. 
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I cannot leave the subject witbout one final word as to tbe re- 
lation of the Church of apostolic times to the Founder of Christ- 
ianity. I believe God's Holy Spirit led the apostles to a clearer 
understanding of the teaching of Christ, but yet I cannot think 
that all that was apostolic was in complete harmony with the mind 
of the Master. We cannot understand what the Church in China 
should be to-day merely by the study of the Church in apostolic 
times; we must go back to Him who founded the kingdom ; only 
then can we thoroughly comprehend what our aim should be. 

No one has been so misunderstood as Christ Himself; no sooner 
did He withdraw from mens' vision then the world began to mis- 
take His meaning. It was so, for instance, as to His second advent. 
The early Cliurch through misunderstanding expected Him to return 
in glory almost before the first generation of Christians had passed 
away, and so their great aim was other-worldliness ; this world to 
their minds seemed utterly evil, not worth struggling for, and it was 
shortly to pass away. Little did they understand the words, " The 
kingdom of heaven is like unto leaven which a woman took and hid 
in three measures of meal until the whole became leavened." 
Little did they realize that the Christian Church was to be the salt 
of the world, saving it from corruption, making it more and more 
a world in which God's will would be done as it is in heaven. 

Let us never overlook this. Important as the study of apostol- 
ic times is, we must get back of them to Christ Himself, thus only 
can we know the real nature of His kingdom, its doctrine, its laws, 
and its method of growth, and thus we can better grasp what our 
task is as the ambassadors of the King of the kingdom of God. 



Nortb-Ghina Sects. 

BY EEV. F. H. JAMES. 

I. — The Sun Society. 

, CCORDING to tbe " True Record of Heavenly Treasures " 
this Society was founded in the Chow dynasty (probably not 
earlier than 300 B. C), and is in all probability the oldest of 
the sects. The followers of this cult worship no gods, but only the 
sun. If the sun is obscured by clouds or mist, then fire is worshipped, 
and at night they offer their adoration to a lamp. They do so, 
because they affirm that from first to last only light and darkness, 
good and evil exist. Thus all the light of day and the brightness of 
fire are both given by the sun, who is the spirit that diffuses bap- 
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piness, while the darkness of night and the mists that obscure the 
light are caused by evil, or calamity-bringing demons. 

They not only worship the sun daily, but specially on the days 
called by the cycle names of Yin and Mao(Yin=G-emini, and Mao= 
Cancer, of the zodiacal signs), when they fast, and chant their 
liturgy, and worship continuously, because it is said (Book of History^ 
p. 19) "respectfully receive as a guest the rising sun " and maintain 
your attention until he passes by Cancer (or as some explain it, 
" treat the sun with the reverence due to a guest from the time he 
comes forth in Gemini until he passes Cancer," i. e., from morn till 
even on these special days). 

Eclipses are deemed most important events. All who belong to 
this sect must fast, chant the liturgy with truest sincerity and earnest 
invocations, because they say the sun suffers on these days for our 
sins- Adherents of this sect are to be found all over China, 
but they do little beyond printing and chanting the ' Sun Liturgy.' 
The stricter members of the Society are said to have special forms of 
very earnest worship. The records say that this seat was derived 
from Lo (Zoroaster), the sage who enlightened all the Western lands. 

II.— LiGHT-WoESHip Society. 

According to the "Abstract of the Treatise on Genii " this sect 
was started by the Yellow Turbans (probably an order of roving 
priests from Tibet or some neighbouring country.) 

They attend to nothing but the worship of light. When they 
worship they fast, receive no guests, in order to manifest the true 
likeness of the heavenly nature in its pristine purity, and to hide the 
corruption which in after days has sullied it. They clasp the hands 
over the breast and worship toward heaven, on which the god 
of light draws near to protect them, so that all dark demons are 
driven away. 

If the passion for earthly things be allowed to develop, the god 
of light destroys the offender. 

As to the name" Yellow Turbans," or "Yellow Hal," it is some- 
times changed for "Yellow Kerchief Scatterers," or "Yellow Bonnet 
Dispersers of Men." 

According to the "Abstract of the Sui Dynasty Literature," 
there was a certain Li Shao-hsiien who, being dismissed from the 
service of one of the Sui* Emperors, thereupon donned the "Yellow 
Bonnet" and joined the roving bands of adventurers, who professed 
to be able to fly aloft and perform other marvellous feats of the black 
art, so that afterwards Li was called "the Yellow Turban" (or 
'' Yellow Bonnet Chief." 

* The Sui dynasty lasted from A. D. 589-620. 
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The Great Peace Society. 

The "I King Pien Lau," or "The Classical Writings Gonden. 
sed," says that this Society was founded by Cheng Ao, Another 
name for it is " Ki Kiao," or " Self Society," which was given be- 
cause its coerahers never inquired about the affairs of others. 

Cheng Ao is said to have lived at the time of the " Wu Vu " 
or the " Five Dynasties," which ruled from A. D. 907 to 951, 
Emperors, both of tl)e T'ang and Tsin dynasties, wished to employ 
him, because they had heard of his filial and fraternal virtues. Be 
declined to enter their service, whereupon they dabbed him, "The 
Independent, or Rambling Teacher." 

Cheng Ao taught that the science of " Self " had been mis- 
conceived and rejected by many, simply because they were unwilling 
to examine closely into the real meaning of the term " Self." He 
insisted that Self does not mean selfishness, or self-assertion, or self- 
sparing, but self study or scrutiny, self rebuke, and self-stimulation. 
It is not the passive love of ease and dislike of toil, nor is it the 
desire of gain or avoidance of injury, but unremitting, earnest, 
diligent self exertion to obtain good and escape evil. Whether 
others are good or not, whether they meet with prosperity or adver- 
sity, whether the times are flourishing or the reverse, whetlier 
circumstances are calamitous or fortunate, is the concern of others; 
what is it to me ? (This may mean, ' as I do not cause these things, 
I am not responsible for them, and therefore should not distress 
myself about them.') Even if these things affect my relations and 
intimate acquaintance, the case is not altered, and equally so if I 
see right principles perverted, all should be ignored as if unknown 
to me. Hence it has been asserted " it is not that men destroy our 
peace; it is that we are not at peace with ourselves." 

In later years Cheng Ao retired and dwelt in the Chang-nan 
mountains. He was called the "Head of the Great Peace Society," 
After dwelling for some time amid the hills, he passed away 
from life. 

The truth about Cheng Ao's teaching is simply this : He held 
that it was utterly useless to be at strife with the world. (Take life 
as you find it, do your best, but do not fight fate or fact about the 
inevitMble.) He had absolutely nothing in common with Chang 
Kioh, who styled himself the " Taoist Great Peace Leader," nor 
with those of later times, who falsely styled themselves the " Great 
Peace Society," when really they were by no means " Men of Great 
Peace," but simply "Yellow Turban Bandits," followers of Chang 
Kioh and not of the "Rarabling Teacher" Cheng Ao's party at all, 
Therei^ore it is essential that in this matter the wheat and tares, 
the true and the false, should by no means be confounded. 
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The Sabhatb for the Chinese. 

BY EEV, COUETENAY H. FENN. 

(Continued from January number.) 

, FTBR preparing the body of this paper, I drew up a series of 
thirteen questions, which I sent to forty representative mis- 
sionaries, old and young, of all denomiuatioas, in various 
parts of China and Korea. I have received, iu all, thirty-three 
replies to my letter, containing a highly interesting and valuable 
array of opinions and experiences, a resimw ol which I give herewith. 

In reply to my first question, "Do you consider the Sabbath 
question a very important one in China?" there was absolute 
agreement of opinion that it is a very important question indeed, 
"as important," gays Dr. Corbett, "as in any laud under heaven." 
Almost every letter expressed great thankfulness that the subject 
is again to be agitated, because, as Mr. Leaman, of Nanking, says : 
"We are in great danger of raising up a church without a Sabbath, 
through the lack of a definite and strong grasp of its obligation in 
the minds of missiona7:-)es." Mr. Shoemaker, of Ningpo, writes: 
" I consider it the great test of obedience and faith, next to the 
giving up of ancestral worship. As one of our native pastors says : 
' If we give up the Sabbath, we have surrendered to the enemy.' " 
Says Mr. Beynon, of Shansi : "The question is vital to the well- 
being of our church ; and is so considered by our native brethren." 
Says Dr. Underwood, of Jiorea : " Sabbath observance is a mark of 
Christianity among the natives." 

The second question, "Do you consider the Sabbath law of the 
Fourth Commandment, requiring a rest from labor, and a devotion of 
the day to worship and works of mercy, still binding?" was answer- 
ed almost as unanimously in the affirmative ; several brethren, 
moreover, accompanying the replies with excellent statements of the 
uplifting and sanctifying, rather than abrogation, of this and all 
the Commandments by the new Covenant and the Law of Love. 
Says Mr. Macnair, of Shansi: "The New Testament does not at all 
abrogate the Old. Not to destroy, but to fulfil — to make honorable — 
did Christ come. The New Testament reveals to us the true spirit of 
the Decalogue. The doing of work on the Sabbath may or may not 
be a breaking of the command, according to the spirit that actuates ; 
while the abstinence from the outward and physical side of labor 
is no guarantee that the command is not broken." This, of course, 
has been true in all ages. Says Rev. G. B, Farthing : "The work of 
Christ abrogated not only the ceremonial bat the moral law also, in 
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so far as the letter is concerned." Tliis unfortunate and, I believe, 
incorrect use of the word " abrogate, " is explained and really nullified 
by that which follows, as he says: "Though love, which cannot but 
fulfil it, brings it back again with more solemn and sacred sanctions. 
The Christian Sabbath, or Lord's Day, will be kept for devotion and 
worship and closer communion with God, most gladly, in gratitude 
and love, by sincere believers." Dr. C. W. Mateer writes : "I do 
not think that the Sabbath can be successfully introduced into 
China, save as a divine law. To introduce it as a mere matter of 
precedent, or of human expediency, is a vain effort, and is, moreover, 
an impertinence and offence against Christ." 

In reply to the third question: "If not binding, on what 
Scripture teaching do you base this view?" One or two brethren 
quoted the passages already considered, in the Epistles to Romans 
aud Colossians, as indicating that the apostle to the gentiles did not 
require or insist upon a rigid observance of the day. I have already 
treated that point sufficiently. 

My fourth question was, "Do you make a pledge of Sabbath 
observance a pre-requisite for church membership?" About three- 
fourths of the replies reported a special pledge of this character ; 
while all but three require a promise to observe all the Command- 
ments. In all fairness it should be said that the one specific objection 
to such pledge comes from a missionary who has been greatly used 
of God, the Rev. John Ross, D.D., of Moukden, who thinks such a 
pledge a stumbling-block, as increasing the sin of future failure to 
observe the Sabbath. This is, of course, the stock argument against 
pledge-making, and would do away with all church covenants, oaths of 
allegiance, and promises of every sort. Dr. Underwood's plan is the 
practical equivalent of a pledge. If the Sabbath is not observed by 
the Korean Christians, they are disciplined, and he admits no one to 
the church who is not observing the Sabbath. 

Dr. Ross joins with every other writer in answering " Certainly" 
to question five, " Do you make the habitual desecration of the 
Sabbath a ground for discipline?" One brother writes that the 
loose practice of some missions in his neighborhood, makes such 
discipline difficult. Mr. Farthing says that, in his experience, " the 
habitual desecration of the Sabbath has always been an effect, not a 
cause of falling. Discipline has always gone behind the non-attend- 
ance at worship, etc., to something prior, a lapse of some kind which 
produced the coldness that made worship no longer a joy, and the 
Sabbath irksome." While I should entirely agree with this as a 
statement of a frequent fact, yet the general testimony of these letters 
agrees with my own, that Sabbath desecration is quite as often n 
cause as an effect of spiritual coldness and declension. 
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The sixth question, "Do you excuse from Sabbath observance 
those who would lose their employment if they should observe the 
day ? " naturally brought out a great variety of reply, ranging 
from a plain "Yes" to a "Certainly not." A large majority of 
replies- agrees in disapproving of such excuse, but various circum- 
stances are mentioned which would warrant exceptions to the rule ; 
as, for example, cooks, soldiers, sailors, policemen, innkeepers, milk- 
vendors, care-takers in factories, — the work of all these falling dis- 
tinctly within the line of the necessary ; preachers, doctors, and 
nurses in their labors of mercy ; and minors under absolute compulsion. 
All these classes should be urged to secure just as much freedom as 
possible for public and private worship, and would be excused from 
full Sabbath observance, not on the ground that they would other- 
wise lose their employment, but either because they are not able to 
be their own masters, or because their works are those of necessity 
or mere}'. Several brethren deprecate summary treatment of 
any case. Eev. J. II. Pyke says that one of his " best members, 
also having a license to hold services, is in the employ of the Rail- 
way Co., a section-master with forty men under him. He has long 
wanted to be released from duty on the Sabbath, with pay for the 
day deducted. He has just secured the much coveted permission, 
without any reduction of salary.'' [Alas I Mr. Pyke was obliged to 
report later that the arrangement had not proved satisfactory, and 
the man had been obliged to leave the Railway employ]. Another 
man, equally earnest, and also holding a license, is a middleman in 
the animal market of a large fair. He has four associates. He 
offered to resign his position, but they would not hear of it. He then 
stipulated that he should not be required to work on Sunday, and 
would relinquish all pay for that day. This arrangement was made 
Says Mr. Pyke : " If a man gives himself up to God, believes with 
all his heart on the Lord Jesus Christ, is baptized for the remission 
of sins, and receives the Holy Ghost, he will become very earnest 
about the Sabbath himself." Dr. Underwood relates two remarkable 
instances, illustrating the not uncommon compensations in this life 
for a strict obedience to the laws of God. " In Pyeng-yang city there 
was a paper merchant who became a Christian. While he carried on 
the business, the capital was provided by a rich man, who was not a 
Christian. The Christian, at once on conversion, without a question, 
closed his shop. His moneyed partner objected, and told him he 
must either give up his business or keep it open on Sundays. The 
man came to the missionaries for advice. They told him what the 
Bible said, and left him to decide. He decided to keep the Sab- 
bath at all risks, and was dismissed. He had not been out of 
business many days, before one of fcliQ wea.Uhy laeu of the place, wliQ 
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was not a Christian, sent for hiin. This wealthy man had argued to 
himself that a man who will act like that, must be an honest man, 
and can be trusted with money. He therefore provided him with 
money to fit up and stock a new store larger than the one he had 
lost, and the man is now doing better than ever. Case Two. — In a 
farm village on the sea coast, nearly all were Christians. One Sun- 
day a Japanese merchant vessel, trading on the coast, landed and 
offered a very high price for beans. All who were not Christians 
sold their beans, and of course laughed at the Christians on account 
of what they had lost. Bat on the next market day there v^as not a 
bean to be bought except those owned by the Christians; and as the 
beans were so scarce, they brought a higher price than that paid on 
the Sabbath by the Japanese." The general testimony agrees that 
except in cases of necessity already mentioned, this question can be, 
and ought to be, fully settled before a man is admitted to the church. 
Says Mr. Rudland, one of the pioneers and most successful mission- 
aries of the China Inland Mission, in a letter to another brother : 
" We have never had any serious difficulty about the Sunday ques- 
tion. One of the first questions asked of enquirers is, whether they 
are prepared to give up that day for the Lord. Or, I may say that 
in most cases the question is practically settled before that, as we ex- 
amine none who have not been in fairly regular attendance on wor- 
ship for at least three months. Even in the case of apprentices we 
have generally been able to come to some arrangement with the 
master on the question. My own decided opinion is that there is not 
likely to be any stable work unless this is the case." Mr. Eudland's 
station employs over thirty native helpers, and has over 2000 mem- 
bers. He also says : " We had one case in which we had to suspend 
a member who said he could not afford to keep the Sabbath. But 
he did not gain much by it, for not long after he was taken ill and 
lost three years of Sabbaths. This has had its effect on others, though 
not on him. We began on these lines, and though we now have 
eight more foreign workers, not one of them wishes to make any 
change in this matter, neither do our native helpers." Mr. Leaman, 
of Nanking, says : " There is no case in which a proper adjustment 
with the plain requirements of the Gospel, cannot be secured by the 
right-minded, and if in any case the circumstances are such as actual- 
ly prevent a reasonable observance, better not to receive such an one 
than to have a member, perhaps a prominent and influential one, 
openly defying God's laws among the members by the allowed dis- 
obedience. You do not save his soul by taking him in, and you 
may by keeping him out." 

The seventh question,— suggested by the Roman Catholic prac' 
tice, — was, " Do you regard it as sufficient for the native Christians to 
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attend public worship, then spend the rest of the day in their usual 
occupations? " To this there is not one plain affirmative reply. The 
majority answer with a "No," subject, of course, to the same 
exceptions as that reply to question six. Says Dr. Wm. Ashmore : 
"The day is the Lord's, all of h, not merely a portion taken for 
public worship. The absolute eestfulness of the Sabbath is needed 
for their body, soul, and spirit." Says Mr. Beynon : "Earnest, 
living, Christian men and women delight to keep the day unto the 
Lord, and if sacrifice is involved, it makes them stronger." The 
argument of one brother that the usual occupation is better than 
idleness, has been already answered. 

The answers to my eighth question, " Is the true observance of 
the Sabbath quite general among your native Christians ? " bear 
remarkable testimony to the truth of my contention, that much, if 
not everything, in this matter, depends upon the attitude of the 
missionary toward the Sabbath question. With scarcely an excep- 
tion, it is the few men who think it unwise or impracticable to enforce 
the Sabbath law, who also report very lax observance of the day 
among their native Christians; while, on the other hand, those who 
make most of the sacred duty and privilege, have to report a genuine 
response on the part of the church, with a general and growing 
appreciation of the Sabbath blessing. If anything, besides its being 
a command of the Lord, were needed to demonstrate the practicabi- 
lity of the Sabbath for the Chinese, it is furnished in this strong 
testimony. Of course no one reports the attainment of the ideal, but 
where does that exist in the home lands ? The Ningpo Presbyterian 
Mission has nine pastors and ten church organizations, and all are 
a unit on this question. Mr. Beynon says that iu Shansi "observ- 
ance of the Lord's Day is to the heathen the mark of a follower 
of Jesus." 

The ninth question was, " If this observance is not universal 
what do you consider the chief reasons ? " To this question we have 
two classes of answers— one enumerating the material difficulties, 
such as poverty, business, social, and family relations, conditions 
of native labor, the occurrence of market days on the Sabbath, 
ancient custom, etc. These are, no doubt, real reasons in many a 
case; yet there is not one of these difficulties which does not disap- 
pear when the real difficulty is removed. This is a heart difficulty, 
and is stated in many forms. Mr. Stanley says it is "lack of ap- 
preciation of Sabbath privileges and blessings, of the importance of 
the day as to spiritual living, of which they are so ignorant j and 
failure to apprehend the relation between obedience from the heart 
and reward." Dr. Goodrich strikes squarely at the root when he 
says : " Want of iaithj, waut of courage, lack of faithful iusLvuction." 
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Mr. D. N. Lyon: " Lack of a full sense of the holiness of God's laws 
and the blessings that follow their observance." Mr. J. W. Lowrie : 
" Low spiritual life, covefcousness, unbelief." We may sum ifc all up 
in a sentence: The failure to observe the Sabbath, is due to the lack 
of a spiritual life, strong in faith and courage for the doing of God's 
will and the appropriation of His blessing. And to what is this 
chiefly attributed ? To a lack of faithful instruction by precept and 
example. 

My tenth question was, " What has been your personal observa- 
tion as to the effect of observance and non-observance of the Sabbath 
on the general life of the church ?" With the exception of Dr. Ross, 
who says that "there is no appreciable difference between those who 
entirely keep the day, and those who do so partially," the sentiment 
is absolutely unatiimous that the difference between observers and 
nou-observers, or partial observers of the day, is not only marked but 
radical. Let me quote from the letters : " The tide rises and falls 
with Sabbath observance," — Stanleyo "Wherever the church is 
alive and active, the Sabbath with its services will be observed," — 
Fyke. " The permanence, stability, and spiritual prosperity of the 
churches which have come under my observation, have been notably 
greater in those churclies where Sabbath observance was strictly 
enforced," — Hudson Taylor. " I do not think a Christian life can 
be maintained if the Sabbath is not observed," — W. T. Hobart. 
" Sabbath observance makes for a good solid Christian and growth 
in grace, while non-observance has the opposite effects on the 
individual and church,"— Leaman. "A main reason for the low 
state of spirituality in the church," — Williams and Sprague, of 
Kalgao. " The same as in the West. This is the thermometer 
which indicates the condition of the church," — C. Goodrich. "The 
no-Sabbath Christian is not distinguishable from the heathen. 
The church that has no Sabbath, is a misnomer,"— D. N. Lyon. 
"A loose observance, or non-observance of the Sabbath, is always 
connected with a low state of religion and morality," — C. W. 
Mateer. " Lack of faithful observance of the Sabbath is the root 
from which springs all manner of cooling zeal, drifting away from 
the church and denying the faith," — A Mngpo pastor, quoted by 
J. E. Shoemaker. "Effect of Sibbath observance on the life of 
the church, is the ' very best ; the effect of non-observance the 
very worst. The latter, if allowed to become general, means the 
death of the church," — Wm. Ashmore. ''Sabbath observance is 
inseparable from the life of the church, i.e., old-fashioned Sabbath 
observance," — li. M. Mateer. "All who love the Sabbath, and 
delight in spending the day in God's service, grow in grace and 
bear abundant fruit. Those who are careless here are the ouea who 
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are called before the session, not alone for violation of the Sabbath, 
but generally charged with other offences, and are generally unsatis- 
factory," — Hunter Corbetfe. "The best observers of the Sabbath are 
almost invariably the best and most earnest Christians and those 
most to be relied on. An almost certain evidence of a man's having 
become lukewarm is his absenting himself from Sunday services and 
his engaging iu his ordinary business," — J. Macgowan. "The spirit- 
ual life and power of the church very largely depend upon the at- 
titude of the church toward this question," — S. A, Moffett, of Korea. 
"Essential to the Christian life of the average church member," — -S. 
E. Meech, W. H. Rees. "Almost without exception those who ob- 
serve the Sabbath, grow in grace, while those who do not, go back or 
remain babes," — G. H. Green. " Strict observance is, when enfoi'- 
ced, one of the best safe;2aards against false professors. It is a good 
sign that a man's Christianity is real when lie is willing to observe 
the day as wholly set apart to the service and worship of God. It is 
equally a bad sign of the reality of a man's Christianity when he is 
not willing thus to observe it," — M. Macnair. " Non-observance 
leads to backsliding," — M. B. Birrel. " Where the Sabbath has been 
observed, the advance in the spiritual life has undoubtedly been 
more marked," — G. B. Farthing. " The observance is a mark of a 
healthy church, and, in the individual, of a healthy Christian soul," — • 
W. F. Beynon. " We do not have churches where the Sabbath is 
not observed," — H. C. Underwood. "Faithful observance is always 
a benefit," — B. 0. Henry. "Voluntary non-observance, fatal; non- 
observance under the real or supposed compulsion of circnmstances, 
injurious and often fatal," — J. W. Lowrie. " Where the Sabbath is 
not observed, there is retrogression iu all other respects," — -J. H. 
Laughlin. To similar efiect also Revs. J. H. Judsou and H. C. 
DuBose. Such testimony requires no comments. 

My eleventh question was, "In country villages, are Sunday 
schools sustained ? " About half the missionaries report such 
schools ; others report none; but the holding of at least two services 
of some kind, either for preaching or Bible study, seems to be almost 
universal. The nature of these services is disclosed in the answers 
to the twelfth question, " What special effort is made to direct the 
use of otherwise idle hours into ways of worshipful service ? " There 
seems to be a quite general effort in this direction ; all missionaries, 
of course, realizing that the Sabbath will never be what it should be 
in the Chinese church, unless the converts from heathenism are 
shown how to make it a profitable day, not only by precept, but by 
example. To quote all in detail would require far too much time, but 
the various methods may be classitied as follows : 1, Preaching, — ■ 
usually two services, where practicable in morning and evening^ 
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otherwise morning and afternoon. 2. Bible-study for instruction in 
the truth, conducted by the best-informed man on the ground. 
Where there is no educated leader, the stories and teachings of the 
Bible, or of such books as Pilgi-im's Progress, are read aloud, or re- 
peated from memory by all in turn ; a leader among them also asking 
questions. 3. Bible or tract study to learn the character, or the 
Romanized. 4. The instruction of inquirers in the fundamental 
doctrines, either by a helper or by the more advanced members. 5. 
Instruction or practice in the singing of hymns, even where there is 
no qualified leader. The explanation of the hymns is also important, 
6. Visitation of the sick. 7. Preaching on the streets of towns or 
villages, by companies of from two to twenty, all taking part in this 
testimony for Christ. 8. Visitation of relatives, friends, neighbors, 
for the definite purpose of carrying the Gospel to them. 9. Instruc- 
tion of the other members of the family in the character and 
in the truth. 10. Christian Endeavor or other Young People's 
meetings. 11. Either cottage or union prayer meetings, an ex- 
cellent occupation for the closing hours of the Sabbath. These 
plans, of course, are in addition to private prayer and study of the 
Word. Dr. Ashmore adds to other suggestions : " I consider rest 
from toil, and an opportunity to look up and down and around oa 
the things that God has made, and which do show forth His 
power, His wisdom, His goodness, and His presence ; I consider 
this an excellent use to make of the other hours of the Sabbath." 
Dr. Corbetb says : "Everyone is appointed to teach some one 
else. All are carefally examined on the work done in the absence 
of the missionary, whenever he is able to visit the church or 
station. The success is seen in many having their minds and hearts 
filled with truth, upon which constant meditation gives joy and 
manifest stability and power to witness for the truth." Mr. Beynon 
says that in the Shansi churches there is little time for idleness. 
" The people gather for prayer at 9.00 or 9.30, many coming 30, 40, 
50 li. Then follows preaching at 10.30 or 11.00, afternoon classes or 
another service, singing, speaking, prayer, etc. The people from a 
distance then return. Evening — praise service as a rule." Dr. Un- 
derwood reports at Seoul, before the regular church service, three 
different evangelistic services and two local class meetings ; and after 
Sunday School in the afternoon, three more evangelistic services. 
These are under the care of, and carried on by, the natives them- 
selves. Surely in view of all these suggestions, there is no need of 
resorting to secular occupations, to prevent the abuse of idle hours ! 
My thirteenth and last question was, "In your view, should the 
Chinese Sabbath differ from the ideal Sabbath of other lands ? " 
This brought forth a unanimous " No," modified in only two in- 
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stances by the strange reservation, " so far as practicable without 
annecessary hardsliip, " — -a re'^ervation wliich no one would think of 
applying to any utlier Cominandinent. It is well suggested by a 
number that the Sabbath for China ought to be a far purer and 
better one than the average actual Sabbath of the home lands, 
whioli lias become so sadly secularized. It is an almost unanimous 
opinion tha,t it is neither wise, nor right, to lower the standard one 
inch, because of the difficulty of living up to it. No church or life, 
founded on accommodation and corapromiso, will ever become strong 
and aggr(issive. As Mr. Uudland says: "Let us not make the way 
any ea.sier than God made it." It is not the life free from struggle 
and seil'-saciifice that moves the world, or enjoys the full blessing. 
Mr. L(!iiman speaks of the day as "a living, practical, and con- 
tinuous .substitute for all the native feasts. It by practice cultivates 
the grace and knowledge of seeking spiritual things rather than 
the things of this life." Says Mr. Slioemaker : "As a practical fact, 
the people seem to get about the same convictions on the subject 
as people of other lands. Even those v/ho are remiss about the 
Sabbath, show by their consciousness of unrest in their own 
hearts tiitiir idea of wliiit is ri<;ht. It seems to me only a question 
ef what plane of spiritual life is desired for the Cliinese Christian 
church. May God prevent us from laying foundations that will 
doom this nation to a Gliristianity such as a compromising evan- 
gelization has invariably produced." Says Dr. Ashmore : " The 
only ideal I have for myself, or my Chinese brother, is the ideal 
that I get out of the B\ble as a whole. Tl>e whole legal system 
is evanufelized, and the Sabbath is evangelized along with the rest. 
I do g(n an ideal Sabbiith out of the blessed book, and there is the 
only place where I do get it." Dr. Corbett writes that his ideal for 
the Sibbatli for the Ciiiries(;, is substantially expressed in Isaiah 
Ivi, 2, Iviii. !3, 14, the passage already quoted. He adds :" I am 
fully persuaded that a fearful iriisiake, often made in China, is to 
baptize professed converts, and then practically to leave them to 
stand or fall, instetid of fully obeying the express command of our 
living Lord: ' Teaching them to obey all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you.' This is indispensable to fulfil the conditions and 
secure the promised blessing, 'and lo, I am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world.' If we as missionaries are unfaithful 
here, and ftiil to do well our part, we need not be greatly surprised 
if the Sabbath is not loved and observed as God intended." In a 
most interesting discussion of this subject at a conference of mis- 
sionaries at I'ei-tai-ho the past summer, the Rev. D. S. Murray, of 
the London Mission, pressed the point, that the time of probation is 
the time fur the suttleiaeut of this question. While not aa easj 
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qaestion, it actually settles down to the matter of instruction by the 
missionary. As to loss of employment, lie has found, in the course 
of a most successful work, that, instead of harm, this loss has fre- 
quently resulted in much o;ood. Through careful instruction and 
loving discipline, his average attendance on Sabbath services in the 
country has increased, in a few years, from forty per cent of the 
membership to eighty per cent. 

I cannot better close this paper than by suggesting, both to 
myself and to all my brothers and sisters, that in seeking to be 
faithful to our duty and privilege of making the Sabbath something 
more than a name in the Chinese church, we think much of the 
words of Dr. Goodrich : " We must work not too much law-end 
first, though we must preach the law. We must not be unsym- 
pathetic and hard, but must encourage our people and try to show 
them the blessing of keeping the Sabbath." In the words of Mr. 
Beynon : " Our desire for China should be a day of rest and gladness, 
a day that shall be a sign and memorial of soul-rest and blessing 
now, and of heaven's rest hereafter." Was not this the desire of 
the Heavenly Father, when He in the beginning forever blessed the 
Sabbath day and hallowed it? Is it not still the desire of that 
Heavenly Father, for China and for every other land under heaven, 
where the earthly, the sensual, the devilish, struggle to choke and 
kill those aspirations in the heart of man which reach toward God? 
Shall we not each one come to know more of the Sabbath blessing 
in our own lives; and shall we not do all in our power to give to 
the Chinese this blest day of God in its utmost perfection, "a day 
of rest and gladness, a day of joy and light, a balm of care and 
Badness, most beautiful, most bright P " 
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Rkv. John C Ferguson, Editor. 

Published ia the interests of the " Educational Association of China." 

" Learn .' " 

BT THE VICEEOy CHANG CHIH-TUNG. 

(Translated by the Kev. S. I. Woodbiidge.) 

(Continued from fage 38). 

GAIK, it is said that we ought to institute a republic in order 
to drill troops to resist the encroachments of foreigners. 
But we have no arsenals, or dockyards, and if these were 
purchased abroad, they could not be brought into a Chinese port if 
China was a republic, for in that case there would be no officials, and 
thoy could not be classed as " official material." An army formed 
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under tliese conditions would be a noisy, cowardly flock of crows, 
utterly incapable of fig'htino- a sinj^le battle. But taking for gr.intod 
that this Falstafi rogiinenc could exert itself, who would levy sup- 
plies if there were no official power ? And who would go security 
for a foreign loan if there were no government? 

We confess that China is not a powerful nation, but the people 
under the present government got along very well by themselves; if 
this "republic" is inaugurated only the ignorant and foolish will 
rejoice. For rebellion and anarchy will come down upon us like 
night, and massacre will seal our eternal grave. Even those who 
establish the republic will not escape. Mnrdor and rapine will hold 
sway in city and villai^e. The burning of churches will follow, and 
under the pretext of protection the foreigners will send troops and 
men-of-war to penetrate deeply the interior of our country and slice 
off our territory to be foreign d(;pendencies, which we, perforce, sub- 
missively grant. This talk about a republic is very agreeable to the 
adversaries of China.* 

Years ago tlie government of France was changed from a mon- 
archy to a re[Hiblic. The common people rose against the npper 
class, because the rulers were vicious and the government cruel. 
Our Emperor is exceedingly humane, our laws are not oppressive, 
and it is folly to incroduce these democratic ideas to bring 
manifold calamities upon China. I have studied the philosophy of 
these republics, and find that translators of foreign books have 
wrongly interpreted the word republic by _g f|| [literally " people 
power"]. For the people in the republics of the West only have 
the right to discuss measures, and not to carry these measures into 
execatiou. Americans resideut iu ('hiua, inform us that the ballot 
box in their country is greatly abused for persoual ends, and 
Chinese admirers of the American E,epublic have not minutely 
examined its defects. 

There are many to-day who have only a smattering of Western 
ways, but who speak confidently of the "power of personal liberty." 
This is preposterous. The idea is derived from the books of the 
foreign religion, which say that Shaug-ti bestows upon each individ- 
ual certain mental and spiritual faculties, and tliat every man in 
consequence possesses intelligence and knowledge which enable 
him to act freely. This means, say the translators, that every 
human being has a personal liberty. A greater mistake was never 
made ! All the empires and republics of the West have govornmeats 
of some kind, and the duties of officials, soldiers, and workmen are 

* It is a groat mistake to suppose that forci!;iior,« would lie satisfied if China re- 
fused tu pay unjust claims, on the grounds that the people are uuwjllin;; or tluit the 
laws do uot apply to the case. The foreigners would vvreiicli the claiai from ui; 
by force. 
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clearly prescribed. They have also lawers and jndg'es. Both offi- 
cials and people are bound by the laws. What tlie conrt recommends 
can be debated by the parliament, but what the parliament decides 
can be vetoed by the court. How then can we say that men have 
personal liberty? Every market town" lias its elder to keep the 
peace, every band of robbers its chief. So every government hiis its 
rules. If each individual possessed this "liberty" every family 
and village would serve its ))ersonal ends. The scholar would 
always sit at meat and do nothing else, the farmer would pay no 
taxes, the merchant would grow rich beyond honnds, tlie workman 
would raise his own wages, the sf/ns cnloffe would jjlundcr and rob, 
the son would disobey the father, the student would not follow the 
teacher, the wife would not obey the husband, the low would not 
defer to the high, the strong would force the weak, and mankind 
would soon be annihilated. There is no such government on this 
round earth. There is no such custom even among tlie heathen. 
The English word liberty (J| ^jj "jljj f$), which means "just in every- 
thing and beneficial to all," ought not to be translated by g fy, but 
by ^ g^.* The "Liberty Club" that now exists in foreij^n coun- 
tries ought to be called tlie " Debating Society." If wo wish to 
make China powerful and capable of resisting foreign nations, we 
must cherish loyalty and righteousness aTid unite ourselves under 
the Imperial dignity and power. This is the unchangeable truth of 
the past and the present, both in China and abroad. If it be urged 
that we give up the idea of a republic, but establish the parliament, 
we reply that our present system is, to all intents and purposes, a re- 
public now. The ancient custom practically meets the case. If the 
government encounters difficult questions tlie great ministers arc call- 
ed upon to help settle them ; and the peoph; can appri;ie tho rulers of 
their needs and wants through the appointed channels. The present 
dynasty is open and above-board in its dealings, and if our Chinese 
subjects are loving and loyal there need be no fear that the Emperor 
•will not find out about them and supply all their real wants. The 
people have the right of discussing qnestions now, although the 
rulers retain the prerogative of settling them. This is done with 
reference to the best interests of all, AVhy is a "parliament" 
demanded then, when we already have this institution in effect ? 
If it were established, pray where would the members come from ? 
Let us wait until our educational institutions are in full swing, and 
the capabilities of our men are tested by daily experience, and then 
consider the matter. The present is not the time. 

*Tlie Viceroy is fairiy adrift on this point, but it is refreshing to|kiiow that His 
Excellency, who speaks little English, is trying his hand at translation. — S. I. W. 
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Chaptek VII. 

Tlie Tropcr Bi'qai'n<'p of '[Idnns. 
In order to render China powerful, and afc the same time 
preb^erve our own insLirutions, it is absolutely necessary that we 
should utilize Western knowledge. Eiit unless Chinese learning is 
made the basis of education, and ;i. Chinese direction given to 
thought, the siroiifr will become -auaiohists, and tiie weak, slaves. 
Thus, the latter end will be worse than the former. The English 
newspapers have recently been ridiculing us for not reforaiiug, and 
thev slate that the teachings of ('onfucius lie at the bottom of our 
inflexible conservatism. In this they are greatly mistaken. Those 
who have translated the Four i5ooks and Five Classics into 
foreign lani'uages, have missed the true intent of Confucianism by 
accepting the explanations of inefticient (Chinese teachers who know 
nothing whatever of our doctrine. 'J'hese newspapers get tlieir 
information from these translated liooks, and ridicule what they 
know nothing about. The superficial Chinese commentaries which 
pass current for truth, the unconnected, nou-cohesive eight-legged 
essays, the effete philosophies, countless antiquarian works, false 
but high-soonding poetry of Cliinu, are not Confucian learning. 
And the stereotyped rules of deportment which are prescribed by 
the " master of ceremonies," and followed by Chinese officials, are 
heresies from the school of Han Fei and Li Sh, which had their 
origin in the stormy times of Ts'in. The vulgar herd of Chinese 
officials who observe these forms, make a virtue of obstructiveness 
and cloak their laziness in matters of vital importance by "'quieting 
the people," as it is called. On the grousid of " nourisliing tlie 
constitution of the state," they contmue their malpractices; and it 
is said that these constitute the Confucian government ! We 
characterii'e this system as tlie teaching of Lao Tsz, the tail-ends of 
of previous dynasties, and the devices by winch slippery offioials 
carry on their trade. Emphatically, it is not that mode of govern- 
ment recommended by our great sage. 

Confucian learning consists in the acquisition of extensive 
literature and the strict observance of what is right ; in the pro- 
found and careful meditation of the old in order to understand the 
now ; ill the making of one's self the peer of heaven by means of 
perfect sincerity and thus influencing men and all things for good. 

Confucian government consists in renderint; honour to whom 
honour is due, and filial piety to whom filial piety is due ; in 
first providing a sufficiency for the people, and afterwards instruct- 
ing them ; in preparing for war in time of peace, and in doing 
things at the proper time aud iu the proper mauuer. Coufucius is 
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eqiiiil to the thousand sages and the bundrod kini^s. He is the co- 
equal and the co-vvorter wich heaven and earth in nonrishing and 
transforming men and things. How, tlien, cati it be said that 
he is like tiie effete and inoperative " scholar" of to-day, or iu any 
■way simihir to the pictures drawn of him by Tao Chih* and others ? 

Our scholars to-day should become conversant with the classics, 
in order to understand the real intent of the early Sii(>es and philo- 
sophers in establishing our religion ; and a knowledge of history 
should be acquired in order to become familiar with our Chinese 
governmental methods and customs in past generations. The literary 
relics of our scliooimen should be gone over, to profit withal, in 
learning and literature. After this is done, our deficiency iu books 
can be supplied fr(jtn Western sources, and our government ills be 
cured by Western pliysicians- In this way, China can derive benefit 
from foreign countries, without incurring the danger of adopting 
Western methods that would be prejudicial to her best interests. A 
person who wishes to become strong and well must first get up an 
appetite. This obtained, he will enjoy all the good things set before 
him. To heal a disease the doctor must first make a diagnosis, 
and afterwards prescribe the proper medicine. In like manner a 
thorough knowledge of Chinese must be obtained before Western 
learning is introduced, f Iu Western educational institutions a 
daily study of the Bible is compulsory. This shows a respect for the 
Christian religion. The students in the lower schools first learn 
Latin in order to preserve what is aucient ; and in order to observe 
the proper sequence of tilings, a thorough knowledge of the country's 
geography and a general acquaintance with that of other countries is 
required. The literature of their schools extols the excellence of 
their ancient Emperors' governments ; and both in public and pri- 
vate the notes of their music swell forth in praise of the bravery and 
prosperity of the fatherland. These things manifest the patriotism 
of Western people. 

If the Chinese student is not versed in Chinese literature he is 

like a man who does not know his own name. Attempts to govera 

without a knowledge of Chinese, will be like trying to ride a horse 

without a bridle, or steer a boat without a rudder. Without a basis 

of native literature the Chinese who acquires this Western learning, 

will loathe his country in proportion as his scientific knowledge 

increases ; and although this knowledge may be perfected to a 

high degree, how can our country employ him if he does not know 

Chinese ? 

(To he continued.) 

* ^ S5 A famous brigand, in reference to wliose alleged intovviow with Con- 
fucius a spurious cliapter was added to the works of Chuang Tsz. - -Translator. 
t Chinese unversed in native literatiu'e cannot translate foreign books. 
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N'otes and Items. 

tHE programme for the Triennial Meeting of the Association is 
already almost completed, and the subjects, with the writers 
proposed, have been sent out to the persons who are expected 
to take part. In the circular letter sent out by the General Editor 
and Secretary, the date of the meeting was said to be tlie first 
Wednesday in May, but this was a mistake, as the date was changed 
by circular letter, after the last Triennial Meeting, to the third 
Wednesday in May. The date of our meeting is therefore May 
17tVi. Arrangements are being made with the steamer companies to 
afford the same privileges of reduced fare as were oranled for the 
meeting three years ago. It is also expected that homes will be 
provided among Shanghai residents for all who attend. Will those 
who intend to be present and desire a home, please communicate at 
once with Miss llaygood, 4 Thibet Road, Shanghai, so that arrange- 
ments may be made at an early date. The programme, as arrauo- 
ed for, will be a most interesting one, and it is earnestly hoped that 
there will be a large attendance. 

We have received copies of au abridged edition of Hayes' 
Astronomy; also Mr. Yen's translation of Huxley's Essays and 
Addresses; also English and Chinese Primer, E'lrst Header and 
Second E('ader, from the Commercial Press, Shanghai ; and the Annual 
Catalogue of the North-China College ; all of which will be noticed 
more at length in next month's issue. 



Cnmspnnbeita. 



POWER FROM ON HIGH. 

2^0 the Editor of 

" Tub Chinese Recorder." 

Dear Sir: These words are found 
in Luke xxiv. 49 : "But tarry ye in 
the city, until ye be clothed with 
power from on high." 

These words came to pass on the 
day of Pentecost. The Holy Spirit 
caaie down with a sound like the 
rushing of a mighty wind, and tilled 
all the house wliere they were sit- 
ting. And they were all filled witli 
the Holy Spirit, of coui-se with His 
divine power. And Pistcr, thus 
filled with tlio Holy Spiiit, preach- 
ed, and as a result 3000 men were 



received into the church. Let us 
remark tliat tbey were told to wait 
for til is, as without this they would 
be dept-nding on their own power. 

And bow is it witli us now? Are 
we not to seek the same divine gift 
as we go out ? Truly tlie Holy 
Spirit was not for that generation 
alone. His power, as the living 
God, is the same as ev(!r. And we 
have evidence that some in this 
later day have been thus blessed. 
And why should it not be so ? In 
the Arcot Mission of the American 
Reformed Church there was a 
preacher, David. One day he was 
met by a Salvationist, wlio said to 
biiu : " Do you know that God can 
give you more than you have already 
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received 1 " He asked, " Wliat more 
can ] Ic give me 1 " 'J'ho answer was, 
" He can fill j'our heart with His 
Holy Spirit, and tlicii you eau 
pr(!aeh with more i-esults.'' David 
went homo and thouirlit it over. Ho 
knew tliat he liad the 1 toly iSpiiit 
in Ills heart, so he prayed to tl'.c 
Holy Spirit to fill his heart, and 
said that he would not complain ot 
any treatment, hut "'oiihl give him- 
self up to His control. So the next 
time David .stood up to preach 
sinners wei'eavvakeiied, ;uid were ask- 
ing what tliey must do to he Kave<L 

Consider also tlu^ case of the 
Apostle Paul wdicn W(i went forth 
with Bai-nabiis. They passed 
through Ahtioch, Iconinm, Lvstra, 
and Doi'be, and in each ]dace fJiey 
preached, till they W(.'r(; driven out. 
Kow, wlien tliey returned through 
tliese places, at each place was a 
company of believers, and they were 
organized by elders being set over 
them. So in the course of several 
months four churches were es- 
tablished. Now, suppose all the 
niissionai-ies and preachers in China 
were thus furnished for their work, 
having their hearts filled witli the 
Holy Spiiit, what an increase of 
believers might we not expect? 

In my own case 1 had been pray- 
ing that the Father, according to 
His riches in glory', would strength- 
en me with all power in the 
inner man by His Spirit, but with- 
out success. So ]. praya;d the Holy 
Spirit to fill my lioarfc, pi'onusing 
Hinr to ydcld myself entirely to His 
control and to endji-a,ce ail op- 
portunities of preaching the Gospel. 
And now when I stand before a 
group of men I find they all listen, 
and sometimes ask wdien the next 
Sunday couies. I always tell th(an 
and ask thoni to come to church, 
and find tliat most of them do. I 
must say that I enjoy preaching 
more than ever. And I would urge 
my brethnnr everywdiere to s(Mdt: 
this blessing fi'om the Holy Spirit, 
and I am sure that none will ever 



repent wlien onoe the Holy Spirit 
fdls his heai't. X. 



THE PUTUIIE OF THE " HWUI-PAO." 
DkAR BllHTlIKKN AND SlSTKJiS : As 

you may be aware, this snonthly 
Missionary h'eKieuj has of lat(! nn- 
tlin'gono a ehaiig(> of editorship. Mr. 
WUliams lias been no longer able 
to coniiTUic his valuable services; 
Dr. Muirhead then stepped in to 
fill the gap; aiul now by t!ie kind 
invitation of the Dilbision Society, 
and the lasart.y consent of a ,s<;cre- 
tary from Knghaid, and of our Dis- 
trict Chairm.in out here, I have 
been appointed to the post. 

Now, a review which concerns all 
the Societies, should have the genial 
lu>lp of ail the Sncieties. And it is 
th(! longing of your humble servant 
that tliis useful Reviciv may be 
nurde still more useful and repre- 
sentative, containing matter from 
;dl parts as well as from all denom- 
inations. 

Do you get a copy 1 If not, one 
dollar and twelve cents per annum, 
sent to the Presbyterian Press, will 
briiigyou, post paid, 700 columns of 
type (-10 character capacity) deal- 
ing with the precise matters on 
which you wdsh your native, helpers 
and others to be instructed and 
.stiinnla.ted. Or, if there be a matter 
laid upon your hea,rt, and absent 
from its pa,ges, a manuscript from 
you will sup))ly the deficiency. 

Litei'ary contr'ibutions of varied 
chai'aoter are wanted. There is a 
wide range of subjects — exposi- 
tory, hortative, devotional, bio- 
graphical, scientific, and so on. 
Everything but tiie controversial 
and the i^oody-goody can find a 
place within its coluiuns. 

For native contributions there is 
a siiuiU remun(!i-ation, viz., one 
dollar per page (i e , lialf leaf) of 
accepted articles. For missionaries, 
five copies of the numljer of the. I/ai- 
pno, in which ;/e'ir an ides appear, 
free. Will you kindly bring the 
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matter before tlie more literary of 
your native friends and ask for 
crisp, bright papers'? Tlie style 
may be Easy Wcn-li, or on the bor- 
derland between Wen-li and Jiuan- 
hua, or (for the home circle) Kuan- 
hua itself, thus making some parts 
of tire Review readable by all 
classes of students. 

Should you be meditating a tract, 
that tract could be first published 
in the Review and then returued 
to you for issue in a book form. 
Should you not as yet contemplate 
a booklet, here is an opening for an 
article or discourse. In a word, the 
future of the Ilwui-pao may become 
what you like to make it. And by 
varied contiibutions, and above all, 
by earnest prayers, the future of 
the Review may be one of wide and 
gracious influence. 

Yours sincerely, 

Wm. Arthur Cornaby, 
Han-yang, via Hankow (to whom 
all articles sliould be addressed.) 
All business rnatters to the Mission 
Press, Slianghai. 



CHALMERS AND SCHAUB S VERSION. 

To the Editor of 

"The Chinese Recorder." 

Dear Sir: Bishop Moule says that 
whereas I thought that I had dis- 
covered " a model of what the 
revised classical New Testament 
ought to be," I have in fact only 
found a " crib." " A model " is Bish- 
op Moule's phrase, not mine. 
What I claimed for C. and S. was 
that it is a valuable attempt at an 
accurate translation, which is " for 
teaching purposes a vast improve- 
ment on the I). V." So much might 
perliaps be taken as admitted by 
Bishop Moule by his comparison of 
C. and S. with a " crib.'' For the 
one virtue of a crib is that it is 
accurate, though its style be 
detestable. 



Not even the virtue of accuracy, 
however, is left to my crib ; for the 
Bishop ssija that " some " of my 
chosen illustrations are faithful 
neither to the original, nor to the 
genius of the Chinese language. It 
is unfortunate that the only iji- 
stance given by the Bishop [)^ |^] 
is not exactly one of my chosen 
illustrations, but one as to which I 
expressed myself as doubting whe- 
ther it would meet with universal 
acceptance. What I said was that 
" (TapS is certainly not ^," and that 
"the character f;^ at lenst gives a 
clue ol^ use in exegetical discussion, 
which is quite wanting in ^." Is 
it not so 1 

I gave, moreover, 1,5 other illustra- 
tions, all of tliora, in my opinion, 
more or less improvements on the 
D. v., so far as faithfulness to the 
original is concerned. Whether 
that opinion is right or wrong, any 
one can judge who will take the 
trouble to make the necessary 
comparisons. 

As to faithfulness to the genius 
of the Chinese language, it would 
ill become me to argue with the 
Bishop. But I should like to know 
what the value of the Hsieu-sheng's 
degree is, who is baffled by any of 
the examples I gave, even without 
reference to Greek or English ? 

Let us suppose, however, that of 
the 16 illustrations I jjave, only 
50 % pass the double test of the Bish- 
op's scholarsiiip and his Hsien- 
sheng's intelligence ; if C. and S. give 
us 8 improvements in 7 verses, sure- 
ly that is matter for congratulation. 
I am. 

Yours very truly, 

Decennium. 



To the Revisers of the Chinese b'lMe 
Brethren : The other d,iy 



enquirer asked the 
passage in Acts xi. 
said to mj' Lord, 



(i.iy an 
meaning of a 
31, 7'he Lord 
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In referring liim to the Psalm, No. 
110, he was puzzled to find that no 
such utterance occurred. Both Bi- 
shop Schereschewsljy and Dr. John 
repi'esent the announcement of the 
Holy Spirit by the tongue and pen 
of David as being, Jehovah said to 
my Lord, i.e., Jehovah the leather 
said to Adon the Son both of Him- 
self and David. Question. Will our 
translators see that Old and New 
Testament agree in Chinese, or must 
individual missionaries and native 
readers a,djust tlie multitudinous 
discrepancies? 

I hear that the Mandarin revi' 
sers have prepared Matthew to Acts. 
Have they adjusted this difference? 

The Easy 'Wcn^li in Matthew, 
Mark, and Luko, retain the error of 
Lord for .lehovahi 

Jcihovah and Adon were not con- 
fused in the original language and 
text. 



" Jeljvoah is my Name" 
" I am Jehovah," 

arc frequent assertions of the liv- 
ing God. 

The llabbinical superstitious sub- 
stitute, Adoiiai or Kurios, apoils 
numerous passageis. 

It is much to be regretted that 
the revision did not begin with 
Genesis. It is easier to translate 
an original document than to tran- 
slate a translation. In translating 
the New Testament it is necessary 
to render the Hebrew thought and 
not the Greek grammar and vooa- 
bulary^ I quote Ilev. S. L Wood- 
bridge, Nov. Recorder, p. 546 : 
" A strict adherence to mere worda 
is slavish, and the spirit and genius 
of translation consists in con^)er/in(f 
the thought of one language into 
another by the shortest and quick' 
est route." 

G. Parker. 
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IJEVli^W. 

The Master's Blessed. A DevrttioHal 
StTidy of the Beatitudes. By Rav. Jk 
E.. Miller, D.Di Fleming H, Revell 
Co., New York, Chicago, Toronto. 
Vp, 182. .$1.00. 

This is one of the handsome little 
books which llevell has liegun to 
issue, of which Mr. Black's " Friend- 
ship " is a previous example. The 
handsome cover and dainty mar- 
ginal decorations of graceful lilies 
well match the spiritual grace and 
beauty of the text. The eight 
chapters arc in the best typo of 
Dr. Miller's well known style. The 
letter-press is only two inches wide, 
fend the whole treatise ca,n be rc^ad 
throilgh in an hour or so, but the 
sV'eet perf\lme of its suggestiveness 
will abide for many hours and days. 
It would be difhcult to find a more 
universally appropriate gift-book 
than this. It is <)n(» of the hopeful 
signs of the closing days of the wan- 



ing century, tliafc so Many strong, 
scriptural, helpful books and book- 
lets are continually appearing, and 
find at on(!e eager and sympathetic 
readers. The sidistance of most of 
tliese chapters W()uld do good service 
if rendei-ed into (Chinese for our na- 
tive Christians, who have far too lit- 
tle such reading, in contrast to our 
overflowing abundance. A. H. S. 



Simple Truths ! the English version of a 
sriiall 1'reatise on Political Economy, 
for the information of Cliinamen. 
Written by C, T. Gardner, (J.M.O., 
li'.R.aS., M.R.A.S., H. B. M.'s Consul 
at Amoy, and translated into Chinese 
by Rev. J, Sadler. Printed by tlie 
American Presbyterian Mission Press. 
Price, $1.50. Half -bound, $2. 

The author of this interestingj 
useful and valuable book prints it 
with three hopes : " First, that it 
may be of benefit to Chinese who 
read English, and through them to 
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the rest of their countrymen ; se- 
condly, that it may interest some of 
my many Eui-opean and American 
friends in these regions ; and third- 
\y, that the sale of copies may he of 
service to an admirable institution." 
We think that his hopes will be 
fully realized, for while no new 
truths to the foreign student have 
been enunciated, for the author has 
avoided "as far as possible all mat- 
ters on which there is controvei'sy," 
the subject niB-tter is fresh to the 
Chinese, who cannot but study the 
volume with the greatest interest 
and profit. Mr. Gardner is a sure 
and safe guide, and although his 
book has special reference to the 
Chinese and China, it will repay 
with iin ample interest a perusal 
by missionaries who have the tem- 
poral as well as the spiritual welfare 
of the people at heart. Besides the 
Introduction there are 15 chapters 
contained in the 209 pages, amopg 
which are : " Division of Labor," 
*' Interchange of Commodities," 
"Saving of Labor," "Honesty," 
"Education," "Diffusion of Wealth," 
"Charity." These chapters are fairly 
crammed with good things which a 
missionary cap use with effect. We 
select a few. The writer shows that 
honesty increases and dishonesty 
diminishes the wealth of nations 
[and we may add families, too], and 
continues : " Dishonesty entails q, 
waste of labor ; if there are many 
thieves in a village, the villagers 
may have to spend much time they 
might have spent in productive 
work, in watching their crops and 
property, or they will have to hire 
watchmen, or to hire a large police 
force ... It has been discovered by 
experience that the certainty of 
detection and of punishment of dis- 
honesty, is far more effective than 
severity of pujjishment in putting 
a stop to it. It has also been 
discovered that too severe punish- 
ments defeat their own purpose, as 
they arouse the sympathy of the 



community for the thief, and people 
will not complain, or will not 
give evidence, or will not convict 
the offender. Again, it has been 
discovered that apportioning the 
severity of the punishment in pro- 
portion to the heiuousiiess of tho 
offence, is not so effective in dis- 
couraging dishopesty, as apportion^ 
ing the severity to four factors: — 

1st. The temptation to commit 
the crime. 

2nd. The ease with which the 
crime is comniitted, 

3rd. The frequency of the crime, 

4th. The difficulty of detection." 

He shows how a good penal code 
would increase the wealth of this 
country and demonstrates the in-, 
comploteriess of Chinese methods. 

"Tho benefit that China might 
derive from all these advantages is 
checked by one fatal defect, a want 
of thoroughness. The Chinese s-VQ 
content with 'neafly' doing or 
learning a thing. As long as it 
seems good they do not care 
whether it is really good or not. 
The Yellow River has been called 
China's sornnv. A far grefiter sor= 
row is ' Cha-pu-to,' ' nearly,' " 

" The first principle to be observ- 
ed, with regard to charity is, that 
the motive of its exercise should 
not be the gratification of our own 
emotions, however amiable, but the 
good of our fellows." We are glad 
Mr. Gardner listened to his friend'!^ 
wholesome advice : " Don't hesitate 
to publish because all you have to 
say is trite, and what every eeonom, 
ist knows and agrees on ; that is 
just what busy people, who have 
not much time to read, want. 
Most books on political economy 
are taken up with discussing very 
profound subjects and controverting 
the errors of other economists, 
What we busy men want is a short 
book, in simple language, showing 
the first principles on which all 
economists are agreed." 

Samuel I. Woodbeidge. 
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dSbitnrhil Commcixt 



We are glad to be able to 
present our readers, in the front- 
ispiece, with au excellent, picture 
of Dr. Kerr and iiis jubilee 
tablet (reproduced from Medical 
Missionary Journal). Our read- 
ers will grnte''ully revneinber, in 
this the jubilee year of Dr. Kerr's 
gi'aduatioii as a doctor of medi- 
cine, the manv important eflorta 
with which this worthy veteran 
has been identified and will be 
united in the hope and prayer 
thiit his useful life will be spared 
dnrincr coming years of still 
greater service. 

* * * 
This readers of the Recorder 
fire (rreatly indebted to Rev. S. I. 
Woodhridge for the translation of 
the distinguished book by Chang 
Chih-tung, which has been appear- 
ing? in successive issues in the 
Educational Department. One 
can but be struck, in reading it, 
with the dense ignorance on many 
subjects, coupled with a deal of 
information. We are often sur- 
prized at the knowledge the 
viceroy seems to possess, and yet 
amazed that it has had so little 
effect. It seems inconceivable 
that two classes of ideas, so 
diametrically opposite, so com- 
pletely heterogeneous, should 
find a place in the mental make- 
up of a single individual. The 
new has not yet displaced the old, 
the true has not eradicated the 
false. Perhaps one explanation 
is, that the new are there by 
sufferance only, the old are there, 
rooted in love, and it would seem 
that nothing but a divine power 
can effect the change. 



Dr. 0. W. Mateek, having 
been invited successively to take 
charge of the Department of Ap- 
plied Science in the Peking Uni- 
versity, and the presidency of a 
new Imperial University about, 
to be established at Nankin, de- 
clined both. Though appreciating 
the opportunity thus offered to 
influence men and things in China, 
be yet felt that his obligations t,o 
the missionary work proper were 
such that he could not leave 
them. It would, perhaps, be 
superfluous to add that he also 
thus declines a salary several 
times that which he is now re- 
ceiving as a missionary. 
* * * 

In the New York Indepen- 
dent of November 3rd are some 
very interesting figures taken 
from the BaptM Missionary 
Magazine, in which, after show- 
ing the Contributions of the va- 
rious denominations, contribu- 
tions per capita, communicants in 
foreign mission churches, etc., 
the compiler goes on to show the 
cost per convert. We never had 
any patience with this last idea, 
for, besides putting a very low 
estimate upon mission work, it is 
very unjust, and very misleading. 
The editor of the Independent 
comments so wisely on this part 
of the statistics that we give his 
words entire : — 

The most serious effect of such state- 
ments and estimates, however, is the 
very meager, inadequate and even false 
view of mission work which they en- 
courage. They take no account of the 
broader results ; the overcoming of 
prejudice and the disarming of hostility ; 
the weakening of the power of false 
faiths and wicked superstitions and 
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practices ; the modification of the general 
tone of non-Christian communities, mak- 
ing them more easily reached and 
influenced by Christian ideas and thus 
drawn into Christian faitli ; tho supply- 
ing of new ideals of personal cliaracLer ; 
tlie opening of new doors of opportunity ; 
the great work of education in its many 
departments looking not merely to con- 
version, butlothe development of Christ- 
ian communities and Christian nations ; 
the immense work of preparation and 
foundation building, whose full value is 
evident otdy as the years go by. Thirty 
years of labor among the Telugus bi ought 
only a handful of conveits, but the 
foundation was laid for the wonderful 
success that followed. During the past 
year the converts in China liave been 
numbered by thousands. Any accre- 
diting of them to the expenses of the 
current year, is a nion.strous injustice to 
the patient labor, self-denial, and trihuhi- 
tion of the past half century. Some of 
the best work of the nussions in Turltey 
has been in infusing a new and more 
spiritual life into the old churches To 
undertake to estiuiate the cash value of 
such a work is not merely absurd ; it is 
wicked. 

Statistics are valuable in proportion 
as they are fair and wisely used. Cut oflf 
this column and all may be gi'ateful for 
the showing, and oougratul.-ite those 
who have W(nked hard and already won 
the results of their work. That column 
is utterly misleading, even false, in its 
inevitable inferences, and will do more 
harm than all the others will do good. 

In the Afissionari/ Bevieio of 
the World for October, is an 
interesting article, nearly seven 
pages in length, by Hev. Wm. 
N. Brewster, of Hing-hiia, Fii- 
kien, entitled " Ciirist's Methods 
of Missionary Work." On the 
basis of a part of the XXV 
Chapter of Matthew (vs. 31 to 46) 
the writer claims that the re- 
wards and punishments here an- 
nounced denote that those who 
receive the former are those wlio 
have done five thinos, namely, 
given food, shelter, clothing, me- 
dical aid, and help to the vi- 
cious and criminal classes. These 
words, he remarks, must be 
taken literally and not spiritual- 
ized away. His conclusion is 



that 'if the leaders of the mis- 
sion movement will calmly, etc., 
with unprejudiced mind, face the 
teaching of this and scores of 
other passages of Scripture, etc., 
modify and sidd to their methods 
and plans of work so as to follow 
the inevitable conclusions that 
must be drawn from them, the 
twentieth century would soon see 
such triumphs of the cross iu 
heathen lands, as have not been 
dreamed of by the most ardent 
and hopeful among them.' 

Mr. Brewster then proceeds 
to discuss each of the five heads 
in some detail, and replies to ob- 
jections. Famines are chronic, 
direct relief is to be sporadic and 
exceptional, but we must find a 
way to help tlie underfed mil- 
lions without taxing mission trea- 
suries. Then results will be rapid, 
and the divine rule will have 
been followed. Irrigation is 
named as one of tho possible 
ways of help, and an example giv- 
en of the pi-ice of land multiplied 
by ten, because it has adequate 
water supply. Shelier institu- 
tions should be multiplied, and 
funds would come in from Christ- 
ian lands to help in a bene- 
volence so practical. Under the 
head of clothing we are invited 
to introduce improved methods 
of spinning and weaving, and 
imitate the Basel missionaries in 
India. Medical work should be 
started in many ceuters, on a self- 
supporting basis, that is, selling 
drugs in packages with direc- 
tions, and charges to the rich. 
The funds would come to support 
such a beneficent woik, on ap- 
plication. Work for the deprav- 
ed classes, is at present confined 
to opium patients. Each mission 
station ouglit to have a refuge, 
and work should be begun for 
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prisoners and other outcasts, the 
way would be opeued as the 
effort is made to enter upon it. 
We have devoted thus much 
space to a brief summary of Mr. 
Brewster's paper, because the 
topic is of great and pressing im- 
portance. Every reader of much 
experience in China who has fol- 
h)wed us thus far will easily find 
enough to say on the subject 
to fill five pages of this journal. 
We would like, however, to 
call attention to an interesting 
fact. At the time when Mr. 
Brewster's article was put into 
circulation in New York, a mis- 
sionary conference was held in 
Wei-hsien, Shantung, numbering 
more than fifty members. During 
one of the sessions an extra paper 
. — that is, one not put down on the 
printed program — was read, relat- 
ing the experience of a mission- 
ary of more than twenty years' 
service in Shantung, the last four 
of which have been devoted at 
very large (private) expense to 
doing just the things that Mr. 
Brewster says ought to be done 
everywhere. The experiments 
named had been mainly, we be- 
lieve, in the line of spinning cot- 
ton with a view to improving the 
social condition of the spinners, 
exactly as suggested above. But 
difficulties had arisen not enter- 
ing into the calculation. It had 
been found impossible to get the 
Chinese to co-operate, as it was 
hoped and expected they would, 
on account of their mutual suspi- 
cion. Many would have been 
glad enough to have the product 
of the foreigners' skill presented 
to them as a gift, but though 
they perceived its value, they 
were afraid to put their money 
into it. Upon the basis of this 
extouded experience, the author 
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of the paper advised all persons 
intending to engage in such 
forms of practical missonary be- 
nevolence, not to begin it, lest 
the latter end should be worse 
than the first. Now, if Mr. Brews- 
ter is right, it must be that 
Mr. Jones is wrong. We do not 
wish to prejudice the case by any 
arguments on either side, but we 
should like an article from each 
of these honored workers, each 
dealing with the matter to some 
extent from the other's point of 
view, and the result would, we are 
coofideuc, interest a very large 

circle indeed. 

* * * 

On page 99 will be found a 
new departure in the list of some 
of the books, pamphlets, etc., 
issued by the Presbyterian Mis- 
sion Press during the past month. 
The suggestion that this should 
be done came from a missionary 
friend, otherwise the publishers of 
this magazine would have been too 
modest to do or think of such an 
innovation. Our friend and advis^ 
er felt convinced that were such 
a selected list published regularly 
the missionary body would be 
better kept in touch with what is 
being done in the publishing line. 
Our publishers trust, hovyever, 
that friends wishing copies will 
not write to the Mission Press for 
samples, as copies in most cases 
are immediately despatched from 
the Press to the friends for 
whom they are published. 

« « He 

The list we present this month 
is an argument in favor of the 
innovation. Hints may he had 
regarding what calendars, cate- 
chisms, catalogues, reports, etc., 
are being issued. The reference 
to the German-Chinese Lessons, 
published by llev. P. Kranz, is 
au iudicatiou of how the ranks 
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of our Teutonic friends— ^in the second contains five liundred short 

line of government, business, sentences; the third, which is in 

or missionary w<irk — are being the press, will give the sentences 

J-einforced. Mr>. KraiiZ is publish- of the iirst hundred of Dr. 

ing a series of tliese German- Mateer's Alandarin Lessons, tran- 

Chinese Lessons for beginners in slated into German by permission 

the study of Chinese. The of the author. We understand 

first volume,' in 46 pags, gives the the Chinese test of Tol III will 

most frequently used words ; Vol. be issued in a separate volume. 



3oo\{5, etc., pulJlisbeJ) in 3anuar^, b^ the 
Presbyterian fiDission press.* 

The China Maaaenqer, an eight-page double-ooluraned periodical, printed for 
the Christian and Missionary Alliance, VVuhu. (English). 

The Eastern 8tcVr,'!^o. 1, Rev. W. P. Bentley, Shanghai. (English). 

The Animus, Rev. E. James, M. E. Mission, Nanking. (English). 
^ -^ Ji: i and ^ fS Po"] ^, foi' Mr. VV. K. Burnett, Chefoo. (Chinese), 

rt-e Anglican Church liecord yif; D i^ W ?Jt)' a q^narterly magazine, issued 
hy the Anglican Church in Cliina and Korea. (Chinese). 

Gospel Calendars, C. F. Hogg, Chinese Tract Society> Ningpo Presbyterian 
Mission, American Church Mission. 

Gleaner's Union, Quarterly Chinese Magazine (C. M. S.) (Chinese). 

St. John's Echo, published by the students of St. John's College, Shanghai. 
(English). 

Bi-monthly Bulletin, Southern Presbyterian Mission. (English), 

German-Chinese Ijessons, Part II., Rev. P. Kranz. 

Intercellegian (^ ^ /j ^il)' National Committee, College Y, M. C. A, 

Catalogues, S. D, K. 

Annual Reports — Dr. Lucy H. Hoag and Tien-tsu-hui. 

Arithmetic. ^ ^ Wr ^- (3 vols.), cheap edition. Dr. C. W. Mateer, 

Ceomotry. |5 !$ H H, Do. Do. 

Gospels and Epistles, .^ ^ IS ^ ^ f S |w W American Chttrch Mission. 
^ !^ J^ ^, Hayes' Light, Educational Association. 

A Wt iffi ^- Trigonometry, ,^ 

^ i^ Ja ^- Acoustics, ,^ 

H B 5E ^' Universal^History, „ 

W .^ ® bJ£. Birds, hand-book, ,, 

ffi % ■,-, V Botany, „ ,, ,^ 

^ !^ „ ,» Electricity and Magnetism, hand-book, „ 

^ 'ff » 5) Mineralogy and Palantology, hand-book, „ 

^ :fc :fe S *• Topography of Palestine, 
J91 l|< S, ri- Gateways of Knowledge, 
»& M ^- Mental Philosophy, 

Annotated New Testament. Chinese Tract Society. 

* Sec Editorial Comment, page 9S, 
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ilissiniiitrn Hcfos* 



A Correction. 

Few gatherings issue in more 
practical benefit than the mission- 
ary conferences, several of which 
have been recently reported in these 
columns. Amid the variety of facts 
presented it is natural that uninten- 
tional rnistalies sliould be made in 
the reports, which are not always 
at first hand. 

It may be worth while to correct 
two inaccuracies in the notice of the 
Pai-taidio Conference, in which it 
was stated thiit the P'ang-chuang 
station of the American Board had 
reached self-support in the station 
classes, both of men and of women. 
This is true of the men's classes, 
l)ut only one class of women has 
been entirely self-supporting in each 
of the past two years, although it is 
expected that there will be several 
others during the coming year. 

In another connection it is errone- 
ously said that in the same station 
10,000 cash per year is required 
from both boys and girls in the 
schools. 

This is true of the former only, 
where the payments range from 
ten thousand to twenty thousand 
cash for the boys, in the latter 
case covering the entire cost of food, 
but not of tuition. From the girls 
no mon<!y payment is demanded, 
though the patents furnish all the 
clothing, except shoes and stockings. 

A. H. S. 



Journey through Tibet and 

Disappearance of 3Ir. 

Peter Mijnhart. 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter Ilijnl)arfc, 
independent missionaries, who have 
lived for three years at Kumbum 
and Tank^u', Kansuh province, from 
Av hence tl}ey itinerated among the 
Kokonor tribes, left Taukar, on 



May 20th, 1898, to make a journey 
into the heart of Til)et, with the 
intention of finding a suitable place 
to settle and continue their medical 
and sui'gical mission work. They 
were refused a passport, or any 
protection, by the Chinese governor 
of Kokonor, residing at Sining. 
This did not deter their departure, 
with their one year old child, three 
servants, and a train of thirteen 
horses, carrying Tibetan edition of 
the Gospels, two years' provisions 
for five people, foreign stores and 
medicines, and surgical instruments. 

They passed around tlie north of 
the Kokonor and southward through 
the Tsaidain districts, crossed the 
Shayakoko and Shihdangla moun- 
tain ranges, and reached Ngachuka 
about August 31st. On the 22nd 
of August, their baby, Charlie, died, 
and was buried the next day on the 
western bank of a soutliern feeder 
to the Murussu river, at the north- 
ern foot of the Tangla mountains, 
A drug box was converted into a 
coffin, and, they wrote, " their baby 
was laid away in the region of 
eternal snows, where the mother of 
the Yang-tze-kiang flows tranquilly 
past his grave." 

The following day, upon crossing 
a mountain range, they found them- 
selves at the lieadwaters of the 
great Mekhong river, which finds 
its way throughout the length of 
Siam. On the 25th, they reached 
the first Tibetan encampment, after 
their long journey througli unin- 
liabited districts, seeing only oc- 
casional travelers — a party of whom, 
on the night of the 13th, stole five 
of their horses, in consequence of 
which five loads had to be aban- 
doned. This experience changed 
their course from towards Lhassa — 
they having been warned of the 
danger of going there — southwards, 
to Ngachuka. On the 2Glh, they 
met eight horsemen, armed with 
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guns and spears, and traveled with 
tliem until the Shak Chu (river) 
was reached, the place where 
foieigiiers are stopped. Tliey were 
ordered to camp until two or three 
of the men returned with permis- 
sion for them to proceed. However, 
they started on, the next day, be- 
fore daylight, crossing the Khan- 
lung mountains, and stopping in 
Sapo, on the Sapo Chu, where they 
note that the prince living vvest of 
them pays tribute to the Chinese 
amhan at Lhassa ; that the peo- 
ple are friendly, offering for sale 
mutton, butter, and cheese ; most 
of the men can read, and they 
worship the saint at Tashidumbo. 
Sapo is a little to the north-east of 
Sama. 

On the 31st they proceeded, and 
encountered thirty or thirty-five 
men coming to stop them, who did 
try, but acted civilly, on the whole, 
and without troul)le allowed their 
entering Ngachuka — the place 
where Miss Annie Taylor was 
turned back. 

We take the following extracts 

from Mr. Rijidiart's diary : " Sept. 

1st. — Ther'e is great commotion 

among our watchers this morning. 

Two beautiful tents are erected, 

and we are informed tlieir chiefs 

arrived in the night. Shortly, we 

are invited to come to his tent. It 

is magnificent, with a profusion of 

beautiful carpets and rugs, and 

silver lids and saucers for the 

basins. The head chief is dressed 

in Chinese silks, is about 32 

years of age, aud handsome. His 

servant asks for our basins, and vve 

are poured tea. We give him a 

scarf of ceremony, and deliberations 

continue a long time. They will 

not allow us to pass Ngachuka, and 

we return to our tent. We have but 

arrived when he sends presents of 

flour, rice, butter, tea, a sheep, and 

a scarf of ceremony. We send him a 

beautifully bound copy of the New 

Testament. In the evening, two 

sets of watchers are ordered close 



around us ... . Sept. 2nd. — This 
morning, after much prayer, we 
decided tliat, for the sake of the 
work, it would be better for us to go 
towards Tachienlu, than to Darjeel- 
ing, though, if our ponies were fr-esh, 
we could easily pass through here 
and past Lhassa. Having tl\u8 decid- 
ed, when asked to see the chief, we 
were inclined to yield. Sept. 3rd. — ■ 
To-day a Chinaman, and the chief's 
secretary came to ask on what con- 
ditions we would go to Tachienlu. 
We required fresh liorses, for our 
tired ones, two extra ones, and an 
escort of two or tliree men, wdio 
know tlie road, to conduct us to 
Tashi-Goniba — or to Jyekundo, if 
we so wished .... Sept, 4:th. — Our 
horses are brought to-day, and we 
are invited to the chief's tent. He 
presents us with rice, flour, tea, 
butter, and two sheep. We accept 
the butter and sheep. . . . Sept. 
5th. — We start to-day, with three 
guides, nine horses. . . , Journey 
several days ; very cold, with snow. 
Distribute Gospels, etc., almost ex- 
hausting our supply by Sept. l-Dth." 
On Sept 20th, Mr. Rijnhart noted 
they were at the Ta-chu (a large 
river), and their guides did not 
know the road, but were directed 
to cross the stream, and, leaving the 
main road, a half a day's journey 
down stream would bring them to 
Tashi-Gomba. Near dark, two men, 
heavily armed, appeared on the 
opposite bank, and talked across 
the river with one of the guides. 
On the 21st, after descending a 
mountain, they found the road im- 
passable, at a point where the river 
boils against a cliff. They deter- 
mined on retracing their route to 
an upper road, after drinking tea. 
While boiling the tea, they were 
surprized by shooting from above, 
one man receiving a shot through 
the arm on going to secure tlie 
horses. All took refuge under the 
cliff, to avoid the bullets and huge 
rocks hurled down. Five horses are 
driven off, and three killed. The 
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three guides left, saying they would 
go to the Lhimasary and return 
wibli help. The men iiad not re- 
tuined on the 22ncl, and towards 
eveninj;, after hiding wliat they 
could not carry, Mr. Rijnhart and 
wife, taking the one remaining 
pony, started over the hill, passing 
the robbers' ambush. The next day 
they pushed onward, fording the Ta- 
chu, where a cliff Ijaried the way. 
The next two days were .spent in 
a long detour inland, to get around 
rocks barring their way. On the 
morning of Sept. 26tii Mr. Rijn- 
hart went into the river for the 
purpose of fording, and going to 
some tent people, seen far down on 
the other side, for lielp. Midway 
of the stream, he turned, and 
shouting something to liis wife, 
went out of sight around the rocks, 
up the river. Presently she saw, 
by aid of a telescope, a flock of 
s))eep in that direction, and con- 
cluded lie was with the people 
owning them. 

Mrs. Rijnhart did not again see 
her husband. For six days she 
remained in tlie neigliborhood, but 
could hear nothing of him. With 
the aid of tent people, she started 
for Jyekundo, as the people refused 
all information as to their chiefs 
wliereabouts. After a slow and 
tedious journey, Tashi-Gomba was 
reached and she received help from 
the abbot, and on Nov. 26th she 
reached Tachicnlu. Of this two 
months' journey, alone with God, 
she writes : " Praise God, I ^'Ot here 
safely, through places where Rock- 
hill had great diificulty. But God 
caies for His little ones. On this 
road I had a sword held over my 
head and my hoise was demanded 
from me. I just called to God and 
looked at the man, and he went 
and joined his five companions. 
God liad delivered me from him." 
At the time of this latest news, 
written Nov. 28th, Mrs. Rijnhart 
was resting at Mr. C. Pol hill-Turn- 
er's in Tachienlu, intending, after 



recuperation, and everythini; on the 
river being quiet, to proceed to the 
coast and thence to America. 

It is believed that Mr. Rijtdiart 
was murdered — very probably by 
the same robtjcrs who stole their 
horses a few nights before. He was 
a native of Rotterdam, coming to 
China from America. Mis Rijn- 
hart is an M.D., a Canadian, and a 
British subject. She lias the fullest 
sympathy of all in this time 
of bereavement of both husband 
and child. 



Extracts from Report of 

Children's Scripture 

Union. 

The fact that the issues of Bibles 
and Portions from the BiMe So- 
cieties at work in China is on a 
much lai'gcr scale than has been 
experienced in former yeais, is an 
incentive to definite organized 
effort for the development (jf the 
Scripture Union. 

Feeling that the regular, devotion- 
al study of God's Word is necessary 
to the growth of our own spiritual 
life and of that of our native 
brethren and sisters, " e long for 
such a development. The study of 
the needs of the native (!liurch 
indicates what an importanG factor 
the intimate acquaintance with Bi- 
ble truth is in filling of thes(,' needs. 
I'ii.teUe,ctuallij, the nieinb:'rs of the 
native Church require to b;; able to 
give definite reasons foi' tlie faith 
that is in them. MoraUij, they 
re(iuire a knowledge of, and in- 
centive to, a higher type of life 
than what is seen in the people 
around them. 8pirilu<dbj, they 
need to know God moi'e and live 
near Plim. We feel that where the 
Church is living, gr(jwin.g and self- 
propa;,'ating there the Scripture 
Union flourishes. 

SPUBliE OF IN-FUn-lKCE. 

Lists of next year's readings have 
boon sent to the following jirovinces, 
etc. : — 
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Province, etc. 
Szohueii 
Fulikien 
Chokiarig 
Hupeh 
Kwant'UUg 
Slieiisi 
Hoiian 
Kiauggi 
Kianirsu 
Hongkong 
British Columbia 
Australia 
Honolulu 



A^o. of 

Members.' 

170 

363 

)61 

lUi 

135 

•24 

45 

30 

•21 

110 

1'2 

280 

a 



Total 1473 
* Approximate in several oases. 

Lists have also boon sent to a 
number of other phices in which 
work has recently been started, and 
from which we liave had no reply. 



NOTHS FKOM SECRETARIES, 

Writing from Pao-ning on Oct. 
22ud Kev. Walter C. Taylor (our 
Secretary for Szchuen province) 
sa_ys ; — 

" I am glad to be able to send you 
the following notes re the Union. 
Our branches to date are as fol- 
lows : — 

This Last 

year. year 

1. Pao-ning 35 ... 29 

2. T'ang ts'ing-pa 11 ... 5 

3. Siu-tien-tsi 21 ... 18 

4. Pa-ehco 13 ... 15 

5. Kuaiig-ucu 6 ... 4 

6. Lii-elieo 5 

7. Kuau-lisieii 10 ... 10 

8. Chungking(L. M.S.) 13 ... 13 

9. Kia-ti'ag Fu 10 ... 10 

10. (;ireii-tu 9 ... 

11. Wan hsieii 4 ... 

12. Peli-niiaij-eh'aug 4 ... 4 

13. Sui-fii 20 ... 

14. Kuei-fu 1 ... 

15. Siu-tu 2 ... 

Total 170 ... 108 
Comparing total, therefore, we 
!ia\'b 62 more members than last 
jiMU- and 15 branches agaitist 11. 
This we feel encouraged about, as the 
whole province has been in an agi- 
tat(>d state for some months, and is 
still. We also bid fair for substan- 
tial increase in the near future (I). 
V). It is what we are praying 
for and what we may expect 



We realize more than ever what a 
great help this system of reading 
the Scripture.s might be made to our 
Christians, and have been interested 
in noticing that some who were at 
first not at all favorably disposed to 
the introduction of the Union, are 
now taking it up warmly, even to 
being responsible for the branch in 
their district." 

Miss A. K. Wolfe (our Secretary 
for Fuhkien province) writing last 
August said : "I am glad to say this 
year I have succeeded in int.jrost- 
ing some of the native clergymen, 
and they have induced several more 
members of their congregations to 
join. They enter so heartily into 
it that I am hoping the object 
of the Union will, through them, 
become better known." 

Regarding the Hok-chiang 
branch, Miss Harrison writes: — 

" Several catechists and school- 
masters have joined, and the Por- 
tion is read at the daily prayers in 
their homes, in which other Christ- 
ians living near join. In a little vil- 
lage, whose inhabitants are nearly 
all Christians, this is the case. The 
catechist there is a young and 
very earnest man ; every even- 
ing sees nearly all the Christian 
men gathered in their neat little 
chui'ch to sing and pray and hear 
the Word ; last time 1 was there they 
numbered about 25. In the morn- 
ing too a few come before going to 
their fields, and then our Poi'tion is 
read. As the Christians, of whom 
there are very many in llok-chiang, 
advance in knowledge, the Union 
will grow. At present, of women, 
only the Bible-women and tw'o or 
three catechists' wives have joined. 
Wo have a few women who can read 
the Gospels for themselves, but com- 
pai'atively very few ; they will, I 
hope, be able in time to read any 
Scripture ; tlien they can join, and 
when we have a scihool otliers will 
be taught. Most of our niembors 
are }^Jung men, and some of them 
very earnest Christians, who will, I 
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hope, become wise to teach others 
by I'eading God's Word illuminated 
for them by His Spirit." 

Duiiiig th« prospective absence 
of the Hon, Secretary, Mr, Robert 
Watt, of the B. and F. B, S., 



has kindly consented to attend to 
C. S. XJ. matters. Miss Gaskiii is 
getting up an English branch in 
Shanghai. 

Gilbert McIntosh, 
Hon. Sec. for China. 



giarn nf 6bcnts in Ibe Jf;ir ^ust. 



January, 1899. 

6th. —Lord Curzon assvimed the Vice- 
Koyalty of lndi;i, at Bfniibay. 

8tli. — In the Feng-hna magistracy at 
Sung~ao, near jSfingpo, serious rioting 
oecuired over tiie attempt to work 
mines. Tiie Peng-hiia magistrate, with 
70 s<ildiers, Was refused food, or the 
privilege of buying it, and finally a 
great mob disarmed and maltreated the 
«oldicrs and ollicialg, eausing them to 
depart. ,Mr. J. K. Kennison, the foreign- 
er in charge, and his secretary, escaped 
with much diffiiulty to Ningpo. $10,000 
TVortli of milling property was destroyed. 

9th. — lildict, issued in Emperor's 
name, dispenses with all Court ceremo- 
nies of the New Year season, excepting 
on New Year's day, wlieu lie will pre- 
sent himself in the Huang-chieh Throne 
hall, to pay congratulations and obeis- 
ance.^ to the I'hii press-Dowager. 

12th.— H M, S Woodcock, built for 
inland defence, was put in commission 
at Shanghai. 



2,Srd. — Word was received of tlie 
release, on the 2nd inst., of Ffcre Fleury, 
the French priest, who lias been for 
several mouths in tlie hands of tlie rebel 
chief, Yii Man-tze. 

A dispatch from Ngan-king states 
that the rebels have captured the cities 
of Ku-yang and M«ng-elicng, in Au-hui. 
The first was captured on tiie 21st ; the 
niagihtiate and deputy, the commandant 
of the garrison, and nearly 2000 men, 
women and children, falling victims to 
the savage rebels. At Meug-clieng, 
sympathizers opened the city gates to 
tiie rebels, on the 22nd. 

2Gth — Dispatches report the move- 
ments, on the IGth to 18th insts., of H. E, 
Wang Cliiu-cliun. Provincial Treasurer 
of S/.echuan, at the head of It battalioua, 
resulting in tlie capture of Yii Man-tze, 
the rebel leader, and all his strongholds. 
Troops wore then dispatched to disperse 
the various rebel bands seattered 
throughout the province, and no more 
trouble is feared. 



Ilxssioitarjii loumiiL 



ARRIVALS. 

At Shanghai, Dec. 29th, 1898, Misses 
K, Rai.ston, M. M. Melville, M. C. 
Biiowx, H. M, Hooper, E. Clark, 
M. T. Farmeu and E. A. Rodger, 
from England, all for C- I. Mission. 

At Shanghiii, Jan. 4tli, 1899, Misses 
J.N". Porter, L. (J. Albertson', K. E. 
RiciiBK, W. Watson, J E. Desmond 
and C. A. PiKK, from North America, 
all for China Inland Mission. 

At Shanghai, Jan. 16th, Mr. and Mrs. 
A. EwtNa and two children (returned), 
Mr. and Mm. W. M. Belcher and 
child (returned) and Mr. U. W. Mc 
I^arln, from England, all for C. I. M. 

At Shanghai, January 22ud, Rev. G. W. 
HiNMAN and wife, Misses Frances 
and Dr. LxJCY P. B)<;ment and Minnie 
M. BoiiTS, all for American Board 
Mission, Province of Fuhkien. 
DEPARTURE. 

From Shanghai, January 16th, Miss M. 
GowER, of C, I. M., for England. 
MARRIAGES. 

At Kiu-kiang, Dee. 15th, F. H, .Innn, 
B.A., M.B., B.C., to Miss Editu 
Wood, both of C. I. Mission. 



ATKia-ting,Si-ch'uan, Doc. 16th, NoRRis 
King, to Miss il. Kerr, both of China 
Inland Mtssion. 

At Kia-ting, Si-ch'uan, Dee. 16th, Faw- 

CETT OlSEN, to Miss F. KiBKWOOU, 

both of C. I. M. 

BIRTHS. 

At Mien-chu Hsien, Szoh'uen, Dec. 
11th, 1898, the wife of Mr. Webi.ey 
Hope Gill, of the Chnrch Missionary 
Society, West China Mission, of a sou. 

At Wei-hien, Jan. 8th, 1899, the wife 
of Rev. R, M. Matber, of a son. 

At Ku-ling, Kiukiang, on January 
20th, 1899, the wife of John Tilsi.ky, 
M.P.C.S., Eng. ; L.R.C.P., Lon., of 
a son. 

DEATHS. 

At Ba-t'ang, Si-chueu, Mr. W. Soutten, 
ofC. I. M. 

At Mandalay, while en route to Eng- 
land, Mrs. J. Smith, from typhoid 
fever, wife of Mr. John Smith, China 
Inland Mission, Yunnan. 

At Sa-lat-t'si, Shansi, December 24th, 
1898, Mrs. A. E. Palm, aged 28 years. 
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Cbim and India Compared. 

BY REV. D. MACGILLIVEAY. 

tHE Cliinese missionary who visits that other great mission 
field, India, enjoys a wonderful privilege. He will indeed 
find no trace of that religion with which he is familiar in 
China, viz.. Buddhism, save in the public museums, where the 
present rulers of the country have gathered together a few monu- 
mental remains of what was once the religion of high and low 
in India. But his visit cannot fail to be interesting nevertheless, 
more especially if he be himself a subject of the British empire. 
Some things will irresistibly remind him of the land of his adoption, 
while others will be strange and provocative of further enquiry. 
It Avas my good fortune to spend a month in India in 1898. 

The first striking fact is the vast variety of races and languages 
to be found within its bounds. If you wish to see all these at one 
view, go to the Imperial Institute in Calcutta, and there you will 
find life-sized representations of about a hundred dilferent tribes. 
In one of the popular manuals of the Christian Vernacular Society 
one hundred and fifty-seven native states are described, and there 
are said to be over two hundred, not counting those entirely under 
British rule. This exceeds the one hundred and twenty-seven 
provinces of King Ahasuerus, and means a babel of spoken languages. 
The University of Calcutta names twenty different languages, for 
which it sets papers at its matriculation. When Queen Victoria 
was proclaimed Empress of India, the decree ran in more languages 
than the decrees of King Nebuchadnezzar, for there are one hundred 
and forty-two non- Aryan tongues and seven chief Aryan vernaculars. 
In China, on the other hand, we see a homogeneous race, 
substantially the same in dress, laws, customs, and civilization. 
Even as to her language, mandarin is the prevailing speech in sixteen 
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out of the eighteen provinces, while one written language suffices for 
the educated everywhere. A further contrast appears in the 
aborigines. In India, such aboriginal races as the Santals and the 
Bheels, among whom flourishing missions exist, are in no wise in- 
ferior in ability to the dominant races, while the aborigines of China, 
so far as known, are a feeble folk, vastly inferior to the conquering 
Chinese. 

These differences of race and speech must complicate the work 
of evangelization in India. The Indian missionary nmst long for 
the gift of tongues, even more ardently than ever did Chinese 
missionary, and with more reason ; for in the vast fields still possible 
in India, without overlapping, there are sure to be several spoken 
languages. 

But when we consider the numbers of the inhabitants, we strike 
a fact with which we are only too familiar in China. According to 
the census of 1891 the total population of India, including Burmah, 
was 289,187,316. The forces at work there, too, favor an increase. 
The altruistic British government is lessening the keenness of the 
struggle for existence, and annually rescues millions who would 
otherwise go under, e.gf., children, widows, lepers, plague-smitten, 
famine-stricken, and incapables generally. And these do not include 
the tens of thousands of able-bodied who used to die in the internecine 
wars of the "good old times." In China, on the other hand, wars^ 
floods, famines, and pestilence are operating still to keep down 
overcrowding, and the destructive forces have been reinforced in 
this century by a terrible ally (opium ). 

As to the density of population, certainly the Ganges valley is 
as densely populated as any other part of the world. The gene- 
ral average of India is 279 to the square mile. With this we may 
compare France, 186 ; England and Wales, 498 ; and Belgium with 
its 540 to the square mile, the highest average in Europe. In com- 
paring these figures, however, we should remember that India has no 
great manufacturing centres, and is almost entirely a rural country. 
In Bengal it is said that 24 millions live on half an acre a-piece, or 
1280 to the square mile. On the other hand, there are vast tracts 
in other parts which still await the cultivator, or which are overgrown 
with jungle, the home of the tiger and the python. The immobile 
Hindoo will not leave his ancestral acres. When a mission desires 
to establish a Christian farming community, the government appears 
to have little difficulty in presenting them with a good piece of 
land, just as is done in the Colonies. The people are indeed collect- 
ed in villages as in China, but there are not so many villages 
visible at one time as on the plains of (Jhina. The population of 
China is more evenly dense than in India, so dense in fact that 
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the sporting Anglo-Indian could find nothing to kill some fine 
morning, if he were governing a province in China. The big game 
which used to abound in the forests of China have disappeared 
along with the forests which harbored them. The people dispossessed 
them of the soil. 

The vast mass of the villagers are engaged in agricultural 
pursuits. In fact India has no great cities, for the great Presidency- 
capitals are due to foreign influence. No doubt the divisive nature 
of caste has operated to prevent large aggregations of humanity, but 
the commercial instincts which produce large cities in China as in 
Western lands are the property of only a few races in India, such 
as the Parsees. The average villager's house seemed less strongly 
built than the Chinese, but the climate there does not require so 
much protection from the cold, though the rainy season brings many 
of their dwellings to the ground. Their furniture is even more 
simple than the Chinese villager's, and the absence of chairs or 
benches marks a lower idea of comfort and cleanliness than in 
China, for mud floors, "leeted" with a solution of cow manure, are 
preferred to any other kind. Fences are dispensed with as in 
China, but all the cattle of one village are herded together by a 
particular caste. Nowithstanding a century of British influence the 
farmer still follows the same rude plough as the antediluvians. 
This is due to a spirit of conservatism profounder than that of 
China, for it is reinforced by caste which would forbid the farmer 
touching any implement made by unclean infidel hands. A striking 
case in point is the kitchens of the foreigners in India. Across their 
threshold no foreign cook-stove has yet been allowed to pass by the 
tyrant who is the presiding genius. The mistress of the house must 
be content to have the cooking done on a range as rude as men used 
in the Stone Age. 

As to their food, excessive reverence for life makes them a 
vegetarian nation. The Chinese are such only because they cannot 
afford to eat pork three times a day, though a time of drought will 
drive them to make a temporary concession to Buddhism by an 
ostentatious fast. Wheat, rice, and millet are the staple food-grains, 
but unlike the Chinese the Hindoos are very fond of milk and but- 
ter in various forms. A sea of glass in heaven does not appeal to 
his imagination, but to the Hindoo it would not be heaven without 
oceans of clarified butter. When we see him eating with his fingers 
we immediately rate him lower than the Chinese with their chop- 
sticks, though the Hindoo's brightly polished dish, which indeed 
he always carries about with him, is more inviting than the dubious 
earthenware of the Chinese. The Hindoo is not at all particular 
about the color of the water he drinks, and drinks it cold ; ho would 
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be better to follow the example of his Chinese brother and boil it 
first. Tea is grown for foreign consumption. 

With truly Oriental freedom, children of both sexes run about 
" with nothlDg on but themselves I " But it is not only coolies who 
go abont with bare legs in India. The dhoty of the gentleman 
leaves a considerable part of his legs exposed. A recent traveller 
was so impressed with this fact that be affirms that the human leg 
is the most patent fact in India. Similarly stockings are conspicnons 
by their absence. The bare-footed are a mighty host. There does 
not appear to be a fair distribution of covering, for the head seems 
to be weighed down by the voluminous folds of the turban. On the 
whole, their dress, though more picturesque in form and color than 
the Chinese, is not so decent. In personal cleanliness the Indian is 
far in advance of the Chinese ; that is one good thing his religion 
has done for him. He is constantly bathing, rinsing his mouth, 
and cleaning his teeth with a bit of stick. At Penaug the Chinese 
wash themselves twice a day, under the beneficial impression that 
otherwise they will not be able to staud the climate (7]^ ^) ! 

Caste is a social and religious institatiou peculiar to India. 
The Book of History indeed speaks of four great divisions of the 
people, and there are four great divisions of caste in India ; but the 
resemblance is bat snperfiuial. For the Chinese i :§ I '^ * are 
no more caste divisions than any similar eiiumeratioii in Western 
lands. Besides, the four main divisions have been subdivided into 
hundreds of distiact castes, among whom the barriers of caste are 
in fall force. Thus, iutermarrying, eating, drinking, and even 
touching, is defilement, only to be atoned for by drinking nirang or 
something equally filthy. Moreover, in ludia the priestly class is 
placed at the top of the scale, soldiers are honored with a second 
place, but the crafts are put at the bottom. The result is that 
there is a great gulf fixed between man and man, and it is impos- 
sible to rise in the scale of being. With such shackles as these how 
impossible for a nation to flourish or become a united people ! 

One hot night I leaned ont of the railway carriage, and to 
my delight saw a water-carrier giving drink to the thirsty passengers, 
who held out their brass dishes to receive it. I beckoned to him to 
como, and signified by the universal language that as I had no vessel 
I should have no objection to borrowing his. By his looks I saw 
that he had objections, and I thus received my first lessons in the 
esclusiveness of caste ! A friend afterwards pointed out that caste 
was that time my benefactor, for the water would probably have 
been the death of me. In the trains the tobacco pipes were passed 
around, but each smoker, in order to escape defilement, made a 
* Scholars, farmers, artisans, merchants. 
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mouth-piece with his hands. Contrast with this the Chinese com- 
munity of pipes and tobacco. At Benares the pangs of hunger 
drove me to buy a native cake, but, one bite proving suiBcieut, I 
innocently offered the balance to my native friend. He promptly 
suggested that I should throw it out of the gharry-window. My 
Chinese friends would certainly have acted differently. At the R. R. 
stations Mellin's Food is advertised with an addition suited to Indian 
fears, " Untouched bt hand." At a college social the old Brahmin 
who sold us the sweetmeats, dropped them into our hands as gingerly 
as if we were cobras. Sir Debendra Tagore, in whose palatial 
residence, built on the model of Windsor Castle, a reception was 
tendered to Dr. Barrows on his arrival in Calcutta, is an outcaste 
Brahmin. His family long ago were outcasced, because they 
involuntarily smelt forbidden food, and smelling was adjudged to be 
half eating. With a view to regaining his caste he offered a certain 
Rajab a hundred thousand rupees if he would only honor him with 
a visit of a few minutes, which was refused. But perhaps the most 
annoying result of caste to the enquiring traveller is the prohibition 
to enter their temples. lu the birthplace of Krishna I read the 
following inscription in Baboo English : "Prevention by religion for 
Mahommedans and Christians to go further step." The English 
government has cause to remember caste since the mutiny, but 
though they go very warily, their railways and waterworks cannot be 
altogether arranged to suit the ideals of caste, thouiih the hydrants 
in some cities have four spouts. Civilization will do something to 
weaken caste, but Christianity is the only effective solvent. 

The religion of the Hindoos impresses one as below that of the 
Chinese. The earnestness of it, which leads to the severest ascetical 
practises, such as hook-swinging, cannot be paralleled in China. 
But licentiousness in rites, and in their sacred writings, is a painful 
but fully proven fact. The sacred books of the Bast are carefully 
expurgated when they appear in an English dress, but the Chinese 
classics do not need expurgation. In one of the statues against 
obscene literature Hindoo religious works are expressly exempted. 
Kali is one of the most popular goddesses. At the time of my visit 
the railway stations were placarded with advertisements of cheap 
rates during the Durga Poojah Holidays, when the worship of Kali 
is carried on with special zeal. Her very image is repulsive. Sbe is 
represented as black and naked, with four hands, portruding tongue, 
and a necklace of human skulls, while beneath lier is her husband's 
body, on which she dances gleefully. If we are to believe a lieathen 
pundit who has written on the subject, these are only external features, 
the real meaning being so filthy that it could not be explained in print. 
The gods, such as Krishna, are just as immoral as the gods of Homer. 
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The favorite imaj^e of Krishna represents him in the act of stealing 
butter, and in a Rajah's paluce a picture shows his erotic gambols 
with the Gopi of Britidaban. Then again, making all due allowance 
for the sensuous East, the worship of the lingam and yoni is morally 
indefensible, except on the Utopian ground that to the pure all things 
are pure. The Chinese hundred-handed Goddess of Mercy is a great 
contrast to Hali, and tlie Chinese i/in and yang are the mere abstrac- 
tions of philosophers with an unobjectionable symbol. The Hindoo 
reformed sects, called Som;ij, doubtless object to these phases of the 
popular religion, and there are not wanting others of the same mind. 
Thus the pundit above referred to says : I have tried my best 
throughout to avoid irreverence and offensive expressions, and the 
reader will, I hope, admit that even with regard to the worst of the 
abomination-worshipping sects I have nowhere been harsher than 
the nature of the case absolutely required. But nothing can, in n^y 
opinion, be more sinful than to speak respectfully of persons who are 
enemies of mankind, and to whitewash rotten institutions with 
esoteric explanations and fine phrases. 

The marked differences between Chinese and Indians as a people 
are well seen in their religions. The Hindoo is fond of argument 
and metaphysics ; he is a very religious being, practising more elab- 
orate rites than ever Jewish laws required. He bathes, recites mantras, 
paints his forehead with caste marks, sometimes becomes a fakeer, 
and is always a fanatic. The Chinese, on the other hand, is stolid and 
materialistic, without the most rudimentary idea of logic, simple and 
perfunctory in his religious observances, his commercial instincts 
colorin" his religious views. The Hindoo worships the cow ; the 
Chinese works her. The Hindoo worships his rivers ; the Chinese 
makes his the channels of commerce and irrigators of his fields. The 
Hindoo widow longs for suttee ; the Chinese widow is supremely 
virtuous if she remain unmarried. 

Mission work there encounters some of the same difficulties as 
in China. Thus there is the same gulf of race, and living there 
" like a native," is even more impossible than in China. The diffi- 
culty of proper mastery of the language, is also very great, especially 
if the missionary is at once set to work in English. There is the 
same unyielding mass of Mahommedans, and the ignorance of the 
masses is still appalling; only twenty per cent of the people obtain- 
in"' an education. City people are very difficult to reach as in China. 
Caste offers a peculiar barrier, producing a solidarity unattainable 
even in China. Even after a man becomes a Christian, it operates 
to nullify his influence on his native village, for it generally forces 
hira to remove to where there is already light, leaving his native 
re<'ioa ia as gross darkness as ever. The Chinese will cut off from 
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certain privileges, but the Hindoo will kill rather than be disgraced 
by a religious defection in the family. The protection of the mis- 
sionary's house is often sought, and hence they are dragged into tlie 
courts on charges of kidnappivio, by enniged relatives. This formida- 
ble hindrance to Christianity is counteracted when whole castes 
come over to the Christian ranks. Tims if all the sweeper caste 
become Christian, caste itself forbids others doing their work, and 
therefore even Christian sweepers cannot be ostracised by the 
heathen. Notwithstanding all the obvious objections to mass move- 
ments, they are a hopeful feature of mission work in India. 

The educational work in India is much more prominent than in 
China, for the circumstances are very different. This is touching 
the higher classes in a way so far impossible in China, unless we have 
now arrived at such a time. There are naturally more educated 
men iu the Indian church than in China ; but the vexed question 
of the educational policy in India, can hardly even yet be said to 
be settled after fifty years of experience. 



Ordination Chsirge. 

Delivered on the occasion of the Ordination of Rev. J. Iledley in 
old Union Church, Tientsin, November 16th, 1898. 

BY EEV. G. T. CANDLIN. 

Presentation. 

fEFOUE commencing the charge Mr. Candlin presented to 
Mr. Hedley, in accordance with custom, a copy of the 
Scriptures, accompanying the gift with the following words : — 
Dear Bro. Hedley : As a gift from the conference of our be- 
loved connexion I present to you this copy of the Holy Scriptures. 
Given in so many forms, in so many varying languages, on so many 
millions of occasions as these sacred pages have been, we seek by 
the presentation to bring anew to your mind their exceeding 
preciousness. Divine gift of gifts, bestowed by heaven on man, 
than which we know but one greater, the Saviour Christ of whom 
it testifies, may this hallowed volume, as it is the charter of our 
faith, be the guide of your life, your stay and strength throucrh 
all toil and trial. May you con its pages with studious love, delight 
to expound its bounteous teachings, tell to all who will hear its great 
message of salvation, fortify yourself and others with its "exceedincc 
great and precious promises;" find for yourself and preach to all 
eternal life through the eternal Word. 
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llie Charge. 

" Qtito rae, who am less than the least of all saints, is this grace 
given, that I should preach among the gentiles the unsearchable 
riches of Christ." Ephes. iii. 8. 

My Dear Brother : At the annual conference of our beloved 
cliurch, the Methodist Nevv Connexion, held in Nottingham during 
the month of June, of this year of our Lord 1898, you were received 
into full connexion as a minister of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, and 
in accordance with the rules and usage of our church, you have 
to-day been ordained, at the express will of the conference, as a 
Christian minister. The validity of your commission rests in the 
calling of the ^oly Ghost and the approval of the people of God 
amongst whom you have already laboured with acceptance. These 
are " holy orders." In all Christendom we know none higher or 
more valid ; we joyfully recognize the equal validity, where these 
conditions are fulfilled, of the ordinations which take place under any 
of the forms in use in the universal church, and we do not allow the 
dignity of your oiBce to be for one instant impeached or in the 
slightest degree disparaged by the exclusive aud presumptuous 
claims which ecclesiastical pride may set up. 

We may not compare ourselves, either in place or in hallowed 
gifts, with that great example whose words we have chosen for 
instruction and encouragement, that mighty catholic-hearted mis- 
sionary of the newly-born Christian Church, whose proud preeminence 
it was to be " the apostle of the gentiles." But we may reverently 
say that equally simple, and equally sacred in their simplicity, were 
the orders which his zeal, his labours, his passionate love of Christ, 
have adorned and made illustrious for all time. 

Without any words of mine, you will see at once that in the 
words before us we have an exquisite expression of what is both the 
highest and the fittest example of the missionary calling which the 
paoes of the New Testament afford. And it will be well, both for 
you and for myself, if during the time I have to address you we can 
catch, fresh from the apostle's own lips, a clear sense of the exalted 
estimate which he took of his work, and of the beautiful spirit in 
which he accepted it. If, as the result, we can in any measure share 
in his high exultation, and in his extreme self-abasement, the 
demands of the present occasion will be fully met. 

Pause a while upon the close correspondence between the 
circumstances of the apostle's calling and your own. "That I should 
preach among the gentiles." We know, not simply by comparing 
these words with his utterances elsewhere, but also from the whole 
drift of St. Paul's life and writings, that he took special pride in his 
peculiar title, " the apostle of the gentiles." To his comteaiporaries, 
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jet liri(jen'nw fondly rou!!'! the newly-ltiirst slioll of JiKT^aism, it 
probably seemed a very daring applic.i.ti<(ii oi the term, apostle, to 
associate it with the gentiles. Yet, whetliop self-assumed, or be- 
stowed by others, he wore it with diu'iity joy. " J iiasmuch as I am 
the apostle of the gevvtiles 1 m;igni£y mine dtfice." Should there be 
twelve apostles at Jerusalein and all the world have none? Nay, 
the uncounted, unhonout'ed gentiles should, at least, have one! 
Let others talk of doing gocjd at home ; he, for his part, would go 
abroad. Let others pass timidly and roluotantly beyond the bounds 
of exclasiveuess, and as though with a sense of having compromised 
themselves, hasten back through their little door iu " the middle wall 
of partition." It should be his to raze that partition to the ground. 
Let others be concerned for orthodo'cy; he would assert the Catho- 
licity of the faith. To the gentiles, unspeakably poor in all spiritual 
things, he would carry " the unsearchable riches of Christ." We 
might venture to call him the first foreign raissionarj'. He alone, 
unless we except the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews (which 
we cannot tlunk he wrote), liad fully grasped the world-embracing 
scope of the great commission. He alone on this matter had the 
mind of Christ, and carried to their true issue the prophetic words 
of the Divine Master, " Ye shall be witnesses unto me, both ia 
Jerusalem and in ail Judea, and in Samaria and to the uttermost 
part of the earth." Jerusalem, Judea, Samaria; to these must ba 
added Autiooh, Ephesus, Philippi, Corinth, Kome — the world. It 
was the battle of his life. His epistles ring with it. That Christ 
should include and supersede, alike, ]\[oses and all other leaders of 
all other faiths, that the " good news " should travel round every 
inch of the earth's oircumferenoe, that Jew and gentile, bond and 
free, circumcized and unoircumcized, should inherit alike the undis- 
tinguishing grace of redemption, that there should be absolutely no 
monopoly of " the unsearchable riches," that they were given 
for spending and not for hoarding, Christ for all the world and 
all the world for Christ, — -for this great end his zeal burnt with the 
passion of a warrior, with the devotion of a saint, and he had his 
reward. The Acts of the Apostles were mainly his acts. Pie built 
up the churches which stemmed the reactionary tide of Judaism ; he 
moulded to universal aims the fellowship of the early church. We 
almost tremble for the fate of Christ's own kn)odom,if Christ Himself 
had not called forth this dominant spirit to lead the church vacillat- 
ing as it was on the mere threshold of missionary enterprize, to lead 
it bravely and unfalteringly to world-wide conquest. 

As missionaries to China let us rest in this grand example and 
take strong assurance from it that, if we have not mistaken our 
calling, there can be no mistake about the calling itself. Far 
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beneath him in the endowineuts of grace, or in the gifts of intellect, 
and far hehind him in zeal, iu energy, in realizing f.iith and fortitude 
as we are ; yet we follow in his steps. Was he mistaken ? Then so 
may we be. Even if so, his mistal-ce has been a divinely fortunate 
thing for our Western lauds, has liad much to do with their present 
power and enlighrenment and leadership of the woi'ld. Haply we 
may err with as blessed results. I'or, strange as it may seem, if 
vou have uot already been told, you soon will be, that the very idea 
of C/hristiani/aug China and the Far East, is a very foolish and 
fanatical dream; a waste of time, because it must ho unsuccessful; a 
hypocritical proceeding, because you know yourself it lyiust bo ; a 
deplorable calamity, if, contrary to all possibility, we could imagine it 
to succeed. This you will hear, not so frequently from the arrogant 
lips of the dominant classes among the Chinese, who fear the loss of 
their own power more than they trust the strength of their own 
faith. This is not to be wondered at, but it is to be wondered at 
that you will hear it far moro frequently from the lips of the 
thoughtful and cultured among your own countrymen, men who 
come from Christian lands, and are, at least nominally. Christian. 
You will be told that it is very wrong to interfere with (ho religious 
beliefs, or soelc to ohango the customs of this people, that there is 
BOthing less welcome in China, and nothing more pernicious, than 
opium, except Christianity; that the religions of the Chinese suit them 
very well, and are all they want, that Christianity is well enough for 
Christendom, but that heathenism is better for heathendom. 

Let us bo content to reply to such that all this may be very, 
very true, but that, if so, we are making precisely the same mistake 
as the Apostle Paul made, and as it had such gracious results in his 
case, so we will trust it may have in ours. The mistake wliich gave 
the sublime initiative to the conversion of the Roman empire, and 
set rolling forces which pui-ified Europe through the chivalry of 
Christian knighthood, carried to our own Britain the influences 
which have reclaimed us from painted savages, dancing round 
innumerable stoneheuges, and sent us to lead the van of civilization 
in the world, may bear to be repeated. 

For surely, here in Far Cathay, whether we consider its geo- 
graphical distance from Christendom, or its blind superstition, or 
the sad atrophy of the purer faiths of eai'ly days, or its social degrada- 
tion, or its political corruption, feebleness and cruelty, or the abyss 
of ruin ever which the throne now totters, or, more sure index of its 
desperate coiulition than all these, its persistent opposition to the 
li'rht of t'hiist, and to all light, we have reached "the uttermost 
part of the earth," are amongst the gentiles of the gentiles, the largest 
section of the world's population, most ia need of, and therefore most 
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entitled to " the unsearchable riches of Christ." And if wo have 
entered into tiie apostle's thought at all we shall hold the more 
dearly the honour done us in "putting us into this ministry" and 
say with the same surprize and wonder, " Unto me ... Is this grace 
given." 

Let us not pass hy the spirit in which the apostle accepted his 
calling. Was ever humility expr(!ssed more hiippily than in that 
felicitous term — "less tliau the least ? " We may be sure that the 
humility was sincere. We must not let the term mislead us, Ou 
the very face of it, it would seem as though the apostle were com- 
paring himself witli others. Yet this was not really so. It is an 
accid(;nt arising from the iuiporfcction of language that it appears so. 
St. Paul ruiver gave in to others. When lie consciously compares 
himself with others, he habitually asserts the iiisionificance of the 
individual all i-ound. "Who is I'aul ? Who is Cephas ? Who is 
ApoUos? " We have not caught the meaning of his words a.t all if 
we do not see clearly that tlie contrast is not between self and others, 
but between the work and self. It is not before others, but before 
Ins task, that he is humbled. Self is lost in loyalty to his Lord and 
liis Lovtl's commission. This is what vibrates all tlirough the text 
and governs entirely the meaning of this single term. To preach 
" the unsearchable riches of Christ ! " To preach them to the 
gentile world ! What a charge ! An archangel would not be 
worthy ! Yet I am called ! " Unto me ... Is this grace given." 
That is the true contrast. It is the language, not of a naturally 
humble, but of a divinely iiurnbled man. For do but change back 
again tlie first letter of his name and at once it flashes upon us that 
lie was anything but lowly. Sanl, haughty iSanl, Thariseo of Pharisees, 
the fiercely, ovei-woeningly arrogjiiit, the man who had held his head 
liigh in the Sanliedrim and steeped his feet in the blood of the saints. 
And this is he ! The Paul of miraculous conversion, " less than the 
least of ail saints." Humbled so beneath the cross. If anything 
were needed to convince us how real, how profound, his ch.ange of 
heart was, surely these words would suffice. Jle had seen the vision 
of the face of -Jesus, and it passed tlirough his spirit as refining fire. 
~\\^e are too apt, at least I find myself so, to think of this great mind 
after his conversion as very much the same man, except that the 
whole purpose of his life was changed. But this is far too rough 
and ready an estimate. hi Paul, indeed, there was a singular 
preservation of the personal characteristics which distinguished 
Saul. AYe have the same strength of will, the same unrestrained 
ardour, the same war-like energy, the same grandeur of pride even. 
But by a change still more singular, and wiiioh delies analysis, all 
these were diifcreut, and to use his own phrase, ho was a new maa 
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in Christ Jesu?. The dross w;is transmuted into gold. He ia a 
crowning instance of the soul-searching grace of a Saviour's love. 
All was there; yet nothing was the same. The will was attuned to 
obedience, the ardour directed to a holy purpose; now it was love, 
not hate, which fired the warrior's heart and nerved his arm; the 
pride still gloried, but gloried only in the cross. The harp of his 
life, a harp of many chords, had been taken up by an omnipotent 
hand. Undying love 

" Smote on all its choi-ds with miglit, 
Smote the (iliovd of self, wliicli, troubling, passed in music out of sight." 

Christ liad come, and self was gone ; there was the whole 
secret of his sainthood. Thus endowed was he, not with "apostolical 
succession," but with apostoliciil preeminence, in precise accordance 
with his Master's own law, " lie tihat will be greatest among you 
let him be least." Hero indeed was " a spirit finely touched, and 
to fine issues." 

It is for you, and for all of us, not only in such high moments 
as the present, but tlu-ough every hour of life's working day, so long 
as we are permitted to engage in this groat niinistry, to find by the 
same way the SM,tne proud iuimility. We cannot think too poorly of 
ourselves, wo cannot think too highly of our work. Yon will meet 
too much that is inimical ; shall 1 venture to say there is likely to 
be more to lessen your pride in your work, and moi'C to call back 
pride in self, on the mission li(-ld than in the ministry of a Christian 
land? And if I reinforce and emphasize the supremo importance of 
cherishing such a spirit of lowliness as that displayed so signally by 
our great prototype, it is, my brother, wiih a most contrite sense of 
how lamentably I have myself failed dnring twenty years of mission- 
ary work to enter into it. Remember, let mo say to you, tliat this 
humility of spirit is of all things \]ie most indispensable to your 
preparation. " For we wrestle not agairist flesh and blood, but 
against principalities, against powers, against the rulers of the dark- 
ness of tills world, against .H'p/r/liad wicliedness in high places;" and 
though you have on tlie whole Gospel armour — truth, the girdle; 
righteousness, the breastplate; peace, the shoos; faith, the shield; 
salvation, the helmet ; and the Word your sword ; yet this alone 
it is which will keep you — " praying always with all prayer and sup- 
plication in the spirit and watching thereunto with all perseverance." 

It is a great thing to feel our fitness for our business ; that is 
what Saul felt, lb is a greater, an infinitely greater thing, to feel 
;)ur ;,iLi!u!;« ss. Tl-at is what I'aul felt. Feeling fit rendered him 
successi'u', i:i (i, ■■'"■l -J .<y ; h;' tl;d bis wo k but ti>o well, Feeling fit, 
-wc shaii iii,!\ii<.i. Miiv^.-d, o!it \ntli!.iis:; snccoss. Fociing iin [it, right 
inward so the very ooro oi aiucorii.)', bo only may we hope for God's 
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success. For if you will but think of it as a case of the adaptation 
of means to ends, a sense of fitness does but set us upon using those 
powers we have, taking from our own lean store, wliich will but too 
soon be exhausted. But a sense of unfitness will immediately drive 
us to seek the far greater endowments in which we are lacking, and 
so shall we be kept for ever drawing on the never-failing reserves 
of Christ. How can we possibly give to others " the unsearchable 
riches of Christ" while our thought is spent in countino over our 
own little hoard. The moment you lose consciousness of deficiency, 
you will cease to learn ; the moment you cease to learn, you will 
have reached the limit of your power to teach. 

llemember, again let me say to you, that this very spirit of self- 
abasement is the surer half of yi>ur call. With what emphasis has 
it been asserted that the preacher must bo divinely called ! Yet 
how vainly, on occasions like the present, do we attempt to say, with 
scientific precision, in what the call consists ! Divine calling, not to 
the Christian ministry alone, but to all ti'ue work, is an indubitable 
truth. Yet where is the infallible crirerioii by which we can 
distinguish the truly called from the pretender, or even by which the 
called himself may silence the last whisper of misgiving. There is 
no infallible test; while man is fallible, there can be none. The 
moment we approach to state it, it eludes our grasp. The assured 
conviction of faith, is all we can attain to. And this consists of just 
two things — the conviction that you must, and the feeling that you 
cannot. The former may he the voice of God in the soul ; it may be 
the whisper of vanity, the base suggestion of self-interest, the echo 
of others' flattery. The latter is its test, never absent where the 
call is holy. " Send, Lord, by whom thou wilt send," '' Here am 
I, for thou didst call me," " Woe is mo, for I am undone, because I 
am a man of unclean lips," " Depart from me, for I am a sinful 
man, Lord," "Lord, what wilt thou have mo to do?" — all have 
the same meaning. The whole wilderness might bo burning. There 
is no call in it while we think only what a gay bonfire it is. But 
when in self-forgetful awe we take onr shoes ffom off our feet, the 
fire in the single bush is holy, and the ground around us hallowed 
to our tread. The proof of our calling lies in these two things set 
before us most forcibly by this same apostle. " Necessity is laid 
upon me, yea, woe is me if I preach not the Gospel." Such thecal], 
" Who is sufficient for these things ? " Such the soul's own test of 
its divine origin. So long as you truly feel thus, and only so long, 
is your call beyond controversy and founded in the will of (jod. 

What shall I say now of the work itself, the very contemplation 
of which so humbles, before which the S[)!rit of the proudest stoops, 
and is melted to lowly loyalty and love ? To " preach the unsearch- 
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able riches of Chrisf." What does tliat mean ? How the ideal 
mocks our loftiest dreams? Look you, as this world's work goes, 
the hard thing is to do it, but every empty-jjated onlooker thinks he 
can tell you how to. Yet before this subject the ever-ready tongue 
of advice itself falters, conscious that it can hut disgrace the theme. 
Yet now, alas ! " Woe is me." " Necessity is laid upon me." 

Considering the nature of the occasion, you will tu)t, I am sure, 
expect from me any speech or counsel on these general topics — ^tha 
adequate presentation of (Jhristiiin truth — and the means by which 
preaching may be made eff(!ctivc. I wiil ask yon to recall all that 
is best and highest in what you have heard oti these subjects, and 
mentally insert it in the wide hiatus which I rnak(! here. I will ask 
you, then, to recollect that in their unfathomed depths, and in their 
world-embracing, time-exhausting scope, the riches of Christ are 
"unsearchable;" so that what is heyond telling can never all bo 
told, and tliat which " passeth knowledge " can never he fully 
known ; and that on tile threshold of every new age,. He, " who is, 
and was, and is to come," waits with a new revelation of Himself ; 
and an unbroken line of preachers, whoso lips are touched with living 
fire ; even many fronr this wide empire yor. nnrecbunuHl, shall arise 
to declare as Moody, Spurgeon, Wesley, Wliitiield, Cary, Luther, 
Paul even — never could — "the unsearchable riches of Christ;" 
opening new chambers iu His exbaustless treasury and bringing 
forth newly-minted coins, stainpi^d in other lantiuages, yet bearing 
always the image and superscription of the King. Having dona 
this, I will attempt to say a few simple things bearing on the special 
character of your work iu (/hiua, such as ray own experience 
suggests to me. 

I. Do not, because you are a missionary to China, lower your 
estimate of the niiitjnittido and dijfieullij of your worl:. 

If you would succeed you will bo taxed more, not less, than if 
you were in England. I think I am right iu saying, and I am 
proud to say, that our own church has ruiver taken so pitiable a view 
of the matter, but it makes me smile, though sadly, to hear that some 
churches consider second rate men, so long as they are zealous, good 
enough for missionaries. " You should have been something else, 
anybody can teach tlie Chinese," said one to me less than a month 
ago. "I suppose you do lujt have to make any particular preparation 
for preaching ; your audiences can only understand the simplest 
things," was an observation I often heard when in England. Alas 
for the ideals of those who have not got the work to do. The more 
need that we who have should keep our standard high. I appeal to 
honoured brethren here whether this is not a view of our holy 
calling alike dishonouring to Christ and His servants. Ou what 
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grounds is this strange uotion based ? Is a lower standard admissi- 
ble on account of the intellectual knowledge, acumen, and pride of 
the scholars of China ? But these are usually alleged, as reasons 
why the missionary must be highly equipped, "a workman tliat 
iieedeth not to be ashamed," that he may not liave to blush before 
his hearers. It may be said, on tlie other band, that we see but few 
of these in our mission cburohea. " Not many wise men after the 
flesh, not many nu<>-hty, not many noble are called." Then they 
cannot be the ruling consideration. Is it, then, because of the 
ignorance, the apathy, the unspiritual, unaspiring character of the 
people, that your equipment is of little moment ? They kin)w little 
of the human mind who say so. These are the very conditions 
v/hich make your work hard. For the true law which governs all 
preaching ami teaching is that the lower in the intellectual, moral, 
and social scale the subjects of your efforts are, the more difBcult it 
is to lift them up. A child's first lessou is the alphabet. It is the 
hardest, for the child even, but in the teacher what patience, what 
earnestness does it not require. Where you have nothing to build 
upon, but must begin from the foundations ; where you have 
nothing to appeal to, but must instil the first elements of right feel- 
ing and right desire ; where the mind gropes amid thickly-matted 
prejudices and grotesque superstitions, and there is no friendly light 
to meet your own, that is precisely where you will be tempted to de- 
spair. When you have done your best, and find your audience utterly 
incapable of appreciating it ; when what so profoundly moves your 
owu soul, moves them not at all ; when the holiest things are seen only 
in the light of a common-place selfishness, that is the time to realize 
that the work is no holiday amusement. Ever and anon, as you toil 
will come over your heart, like a cold blast from some charnel house 
a sense of the utter thauklessness of your task, and all the sweet 
stimulus which comes from grateful hearts, from lovina eyes, from 
clasped hands of those who love because tiiey understand vou will 
be denied you. Make your account of this. You must win Christ's 
smile, for all other smiles will be wanting. You will have to carry 
your own burden ; little support will you get from others, but many 
a paltry addition will be madi! to it by those who should lif'hten it. 
In a word, the Chinese mission field is, by the experience of the 
greater part of a century, approved as the stubborn ground of 
Cliristian tillage. To get anything from it, you must give your best 
and give without grudging, as a noble host of workers, from Morri- 
aoa downward, have already done. 

II. Do not begrudge any pai?ts to understand the people, their 
language, their literature, and their relicjions. 

Here is a four-faced sphinx for you to encounter. For any one 
of tlie four ia well-nigh beyond the power of the Western mind to 
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understand, and probably the Erjglishman does not live who would 
dare to s;iy that his knowledge, either of the Chinese character, or of 
the Ciiineso language, or literature, or of the religions of the country, 
is satisfactory. Each of these is an everlasting puzzle. My brethren 
liere will tell you to a man that your estimate of the Chinese people 
will changOj radically, at least onoe with every decade of your 
residence in China, and it will never be final. A characteristic book 
on " Chinese Characteristics " lias, I incline to think, left out their 
chief characteristic, — ^a marvelous suppleness and subtlety of nature 
which defies our penetration, and by virtue of which any theory we 
may formulate will be confronted with adverse facts. You can 
make any statement you like about the Chinese; there will be 
ground for it, there will also bo evidence against it. Not mission- 
aries alone, but ministers and consuls and merchants are, at least as 
much, at a loss. Their " thoughts are not as our thoughts." More 
than any eastern people they justify the poet's famous line, 



" cast is east, and west is west, and never the twain shall meet." 

Perplexing people! "How like ourselves," you will be often, 
exclaiming', and equally often, "how unlike ourselves." And like 
peojjle, like language, like literature, like religious. For these latter 
are the outgrowth of the national mind, and reflect faithfully all its 
characteristics. They will be a study you will never get through. 

You will not, I trust, turn my logic against me, and summarily 
conclude that under such circumstances effort is useless, and that ifc 
would be as well to aband(;n all attempts at knowledge. I would not 
have you thiol? so, if only because the modesty born of a continuously 
Vjaffled endeavour, will be of priceless value to you. Rather would I 
impress upon you that in this school you must, with all of us, ever 
be content to be a learner, and can never hope to be a master. For 
you viust know the people, however much your knowledge may lack 
completeness, if you would be a successful missionary. You must 
understand, not merely the Chinaman's habits and ways of living, 
but also his ideals, the grooves and circles through which, normally, 
his thoughts move, the words with which to conjure, the phrases 
which are as spells to him, with which you can touch his feelings as 
by magic. How can you expect to place anything, enduringly, in his 
mind, unless you know something of what is there already. Rather 
set before yourself a high ideal in these respects. You will be sur- 
rounded by native helpers, to whom you should serve as guide and 
example. It is but a poor ambition to stammer out your message 
and wait for one of them to turn it to polished utterance. Maugre 
the advantage he derives from his native tongue, you should aim to 
be able to present the Glospel of salvation with a force aud clearness 
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wlilcli will prove a model to your Cliiueselielper, to relate it justly to 
the ideas with, which his mind ia pre-occupied, to rectify his pre- 
conceptions of truth, to appeal to and quote with pertinence many a 
Word from those books he has been taught to revere as we revere the 
Bible itself. Until you can preach the Gospel in such a way as to 
show your helpers how to preach it you are nut yet " a workman 
that ueedeth not to be ashamed." 

It is manifestly impossible for me, with the time at my disposal, 
to go far into detail on this topic; but you will see that you have, in 
the people, their literature and their religious beliefs a wide field of 
study, all of which may be turned to rich account in your ministry, 
and which is, in a considerable degree, necessary to your equipment. 
It is often said that the less a consul knows about " things Chinese " 
the better. A merchant can conduct import and export business 
and build up a fortune, working through interpreters, knowing not a 
word of the language and with a head full of actually erroneous 
notions of the people. But you cannot give away "the unsearchable 
riches of Cbrist" on such cheap terms. A knowledge of the history, 
the political institutions, the thoughts, the feelings, the beliefs, the 
books, the speech of the nation, is a necessity of your work, if it is to 
be worthily done. May I add this word of practical advice? Be nob 
too much of the foreigner. It is not our mission to disparage all things 
celestial to glorify all things occidental. It is hard to resist the 
tendency, but therefore should we take the greater pains to resist it. 
A due regard to the Chinaman's love of his own country, such as 
will keep us from needlessly shocking his prejudices, will be useful 
to us. Hold precious, therefore, the impartial eye, the open miud, 
the ready appreciation, the warm sympathy, the frank recognition 
of all things excellent which will mark you as a citizen of a higher 
citizenship. Be "all things to all men that you may win some." 

III. E.-iiTecially do not consider it the harden of tjour errand to 
enter into a crusade against the religious beliefs of the country. 

By far the most significant fact in connection with the state of 
China for you to consider as a religious teacher is, that it is, to a 
large extent, tho home of at least four out of the seven greatest 
religions the world has known — Buddhism, Confucianism, 'racism, 
Mohammedanism. This is, in great part, the reason why the Christ- 
iauization of China is so hard to accomplish. The ground is already 
pre-occupied. But you cannot hope to displace them by mere 
iconoclastic zeal. A right understnnding of them, their origin, tlieir 
meanino, their value, will best teach you how to moot them, Y<r,i 
ought to have an acquaintoiH^e witb t;.?ir pecalitir det.'iiis and 
characteristics wiiieh is abreast of the Lost kuowleuge of the day, 
and far more precise than that which obtains in the average English 
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mind. You will, I hope, be quite unbiassed and impartial in your 
estimate of their ethical and spiritual value. But, whatever con- 
clusions you form respecting them, whether favourable or adverse, do 
not be unnecessarily combative and militant in your attitude toward 
them. Beware of appearing in the eyes of the most conservative 
people on earth as a reckless destroyer. Do no violence to the very 
feelings of reverence and devotion you wish to enlist for your own 
Master. "Preach the unsearchable riches of Christ," confident that 
all lesser lights will pale before His splendour, all falsehood shrink 
away at His approach, all truth leap to welcome his blest advent. 
Remember His own divine method, "I came not to destroy, but to 
fulfil." Have in mind that the very genius of the Gospel, proved 
in every land to which it has been carried, has been to dis-phice by 
re-placing. Sow widely the seed of the kingdom in quiet confidence 
that next harvest time men will gather their seed where the richest 
crops have grown. You have not proved Christianity true by 
proving all other religions false. All the polemics in the world, all 
the clever criticism of other faiths, all the dogmatic theology that you 
can muster, will not make one lover of Jesus. Only tl)e faithfui, 
patient, tender preaching of His own saving power can. Let your 
concern be to bring into men's hearts the knowledge of a living, 
divine Saviour, and Ho will deal more wisely, more tenderly, and 
more triumphantly with all their other affections than we ever can. 
IV. But remember that the very key-note of your ministry, to he 
sounded always, at all cost, is the renewing grace of the Lord Jesus. 
Christ is the last, the greatest word of our text- He must be the all 
in all of your mission. There must be absolutely no mistake about 
that. He must be the one end of all your study, of all your preach- 
ing. As a true missionary you will not, I hope, be impatient of 
" comparative religion," will rather welcome it as a new doorway 
by which Christ is entering to still the angry militant passion of the 
human heart. You will not pettishly decline to place the claims of 
Christ beside those of any, the most honoured of the world's religious 
leaders. You will rather welcome and seek the comparison which 
will show, as no other method can, how incomparable He is. It is the 
more difficult to discuss with absolute impartiality this great subject, 
because of the extremely foolish conclusions which dilettantic vanity 
on the one hand, and foolish bigotry on the other, are continually 
drawing. But whatever object others may have in studying the 
details of non-Christian faiths, and in paralleling them with the 
Gospel of your Lord, your object uumistakeably will be to show 
with noonday clearness the regal supremacy of Christ's claims. 
Your attitude will be that there is in your divine Master a royalty 
BO great, a sovereignty so absolute, a grace so universal, that it 
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rejoices to recognize and bless all goodness, all truth whatsoever ; 
that to the utmost verge of charity it will preserve and perpetuate 
whatever belief is for the well-being of men. Yet precisely because 
this is so, the maa of Calvary has an everlasting right to pre- 
eminence, and a glory which none can share. 

You will therefore never disguise from yourself or allow others 
to doubt that the object of your ministry is a complete, all-embrac- 
ing spiritual revolution. Any idea of patching, of compromise, 
supplementing, grafting on to the religious beliefs already' existent 
here, some kind of excellence imported from the Christian creed, 
which will finish them off handsomely, without disturbing anybody's 
mind, is the maddest of inane dreams. This rotten garment, patched 
already, of most diverse colours; sew on the cloth of Christ's new 
kingdom to i^/ These age-worn bottles! Pour His new wine of 
life into their mouldy and wrinkled vacancy! Small good would 
come of that attempt. You will cease to be worthy of your calling as 
a missionary when you doubt for a moment that the very purpose of 
Christ here is to disturb, to innovate, to transform, to shake the 
nation to its very foundations until the fatal burdens, which through 
long ages it has been accumulating, are laid in lowly submission 
before His cross, that the millions of China may hear His omnipo- 
tent voice saying : " Behold I make all things new." 

Now, dear and honoured brother, what last word shall I say t o 
you, which I can hope will remain with you through all the toil, the 
disappointment, the joy, the mingled hopes and fears of the arduous 
work which lies before you ? Let it be this, which I take to be the 
prevaiHng sentiment of our text, the prevailing ever-strengthening 
impulse of this great apostle's noble life. Let loyalty be your 
never-failing safeguard. It is a current saying amongst us that 
the China mission field greatly changes men, that we either become 
much narrower or much broader. Probably this is true, but let this 
take care of itself. Never mind your orthodoxy. Learn faithfully 
the lessons of the new station. Paul himself was not exactly 
orthodox iu the opinion of his contemporaries. But no more loyal 
spirit ever entered the warrior ranks of the faith. Through all 
chance and change, through all joy and sorrow, in success and 
failure, winning praise or bearing blame, may you continue, like him. 
the willing slave of Jesus Christ. So shall your orthodoxy be that, 
not of an exacting creed, but of a living service, and like him, at the 
end of your ministry you may say : " I have fought a good fight, I 
have finished my course, I have kept the faith ; henceforth there is 
laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the 
righteous judge, shall give me at that day ; and not to me only, but 
uuto all them also that love His appearing.'^ 
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An Appeal on behalf of the Central China Religious 
Tract Sooiety* 

BY REV. GRIFFITH JOIIK, D.D. 

~S,E. JOHN, as president, then addressed the meeting. He 



AlU said : For more reasons than one I should have been ghid to 
play the part of a silent member to-day. But the present 
financial coaditioa o£ the Society is pressinjr heavily on my mind, 
and I feel it to be my duty to call special attention to the fact that 
we are in real need. There was a time when our chronic condition 
was that of debt. But the fire of 1892 came to our rescue, and for 
some years wo have been rejoicing in our freedom from- all anxiety 
on this score. But the enemy is upon us once more, and t,ho sooner 
we tackle it and throttle it the bettor. " Out of debt, out of 
danger," is an old proverb, and a proverb full of wisdom too. But we 
are not only in debt; our stock of books has reached the vanishing 
point, and this is a very serious matter. It means to «s that we 
shall have to suspend operations unless the debt is cleared and the 
Depot replenished. Shall we suspend operations.^ That is an alLerna- 
tive for which no one here is prepared. What, then, is to be done ? 

It seems to mo that the time is come when a special appeal 
should be made to the friends of the Society in China and elsewhere 
on its behalf. Its friends are numerous, and its claims to their 
sympathy are great. In the few remarks I am about to make, I 
wish to call attention to the claims of the ("entral China lieligiou.s 
Tract Society to the sympathy and help of its friends. 

And I would, in the first place, call attention to the vastness of 
the work accomplished by the Society during the twenty-three years 
of its existence. The Society was formed in 1870. In that year 
its circulation was only 9000 copies. In 1883, only seven years 
later, it was 340,000 — a remarkable progress in seven years. But 
the prooress did not stop at that date. The circulation went up 
-year by year, till, in 1889, it reached a mark that astonished the 
most sanguine among us. In that year there were distributed in 
all China, by the different Tract Societies, l,287,2i;7 copies, of 
which 1.026,305 were issued by the Central (^hina Eeligious Tract 
Society. Thus in one year there was sent forth by this one Society 
more than a million of publications in response to definite orders 
sent in from all quarters. But this is not all. Its circulation has 
been keeping up ever since in a very remarkable way. With two 
exceptions, its annual circulation, since 1889, has been more than a 
million and the drop in these two years is to be ascribed to riots 
* All address delivered at tlic Annual Meeting of the Central Cliiua E. T. S. 
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and otlier temporary canse.s. Allow me to give you the figures for 
tho last ten years. In 1889, the circuhition was 1,026, '305 ; in 
1890, ifc was 1,093,200; in 1891, it wua 846,000; in 1892, it was 
1,010,651; in 1803, it was 858,:j99 ; in 1894, it was 1,007,950; in 
1895, it was 1,095,081 ; in 1890, it was 1,30(;,352; in 1897, it was 
1,228,646 ; in 1898, it was 1,470,099. Tluis the circulation of the 
Society for the last ten years was li),94;5,28o ; for the last five years, 
6,108,728, a mnch larger circu!n,tiou than for tho preceding five 
years : and for the last yca,i-, 1,470,099, the largest cii-culation we 
have ever had in one year. Tho circuhition of the Society for the 
twenty-three years of its existcuco is IS. 207, 044. That is, 1 think, 
something wonderful in the history of missions, and a somothing for 
which our Societ.y may be justly proud. 

To fully appreciate this inunenae circulation, we must bear in 
mind the fact that all our tracts are sold. The only gratuitous 
circulation made by the Society is to tho students at tho time of the 
Triennial Examinations ; this being tho only way of reaching them 
as a body. True, the payment is only a part of tho cost, and there 
is a loss on every tract sold, 8till tho part payment amounts to a 
substantial sum, and is, in a measure, a "uarantee that the books are 
preserved and read. Tlio Chineso value the cash, and will not readily 
destroy what they have given money for. 

We must hear in mind, also, that our circulation covers an 
immense area. Our tracts are to bo found nob only in the eighteen 
provinces, but also in Manchuria, Mongolia, Siam, Tonquin, Australia, 
the Straits Settlements, California,, British Columbia, and almost 
all places where the ubiquitous Chinaman is to he found. 

So much for the vastness of tho Society's operations. Let ua 
BOW look at the vnaiiv aim of the Society. Tlio chief aim of the 
Central (Jhina Religious Tract Society, from tho beginning, has been 
to meet the religious need of tho Chinese people. Other Societies 
may have other aims, and wo wish thom all Godspeed as long as 
they keep the mental and moral olevatiou of the people in view. 
China needs liglit on all conceivablo subjects, and the more you pour 
in the better. Some of our tracts contain valuable information on 
scientific subjects, but with us this comes in mainly by way of illus- 
tration and allurement. The grand theme is (rod and Ilis redempt- 
ive love. What the Cliiuese need, above all else, is tho knowledge 
of God in Christ. Oiher things are importaTit and dssirable, bub 
this is China's supreme need. Hearing tliis in mind we have gone 
in for influencing the masses. W^e do not despise the higher classes, 
neither do we neglect them. We have hooks especially prepared for 
them, and some of these have been widely read by them. JJut our 
eyes are generally iixed on tho masses, a.nd our chief aim has been to 
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move them. Hence the style of our books, though thoroughly good 
and idiomatic, is characterized by simplicity, lucidity, and defiuitetiess. 
We never sacrifice the meaning to style, in order to please the vanity 
of the Confucian scholar, or win his commendation. In all things 
our grand aim has been to make known to the millions of China, in 
a language that cannot be misunderstood, the Gospel of the grace of 
God. " Talk," said Mr. Gladstone on one occasion, " about the 
question of the day ? There is but one question, and that is the 
Gospel. It can and will correct everything needing correction." 
There are many tilings in Ciiina needing correction, and it is our 
firm conviction that the Gospel alone can correct them, and that the 
Gospel will correct them. 

But what about the value of the literature issued by our Society ? 
The circulation is immense and the aim is noble ; but what about 
tlie value of the work ? One of the best proofs I can give of tho value 
of our publications, is the general esteem in which they are held by 
the missionaries themselves. Our tracts are free from all denomina- 
tional or sectarian traits, so that among our purchasers are to be 
found missionaries of all denominations, societies, and nationalities. 
The testimonies to their value by missionaries are simply innumer- 
able. Take the following as specimens of many more that might be 
given. One missionary writes from Yuunan : " We find your books 
and tracts of gieat help to us in Yunnan." Another from Szeoh'uau 
writes : '" Your tracts are doing a great undermining work in 
Szech'uan." Another writes from Shantung : " Your literature 
gives general satisfaction in this region on account of its good liter- 
ary style." Another writes from Chekiang : " I have often felt 
thankful for the seed furnished by your Society." Another writes 
from Korea : "You will doubtless be gratified to learn that more 
and more we are finding your tracts most useful in our work in 
Korea, and that a number of them have been translated into Korean 
character." Such testimonies from missionaries might ba multiplied 
indefinitely. 

But the best testimony from missionaries is the ready help they 
have given us by way of subscription in our time of need. In 1892 
a great fire broke out in the neighbourhood of our Depot and 
converted our stock of books into ashes. N^o sooner did our loss 
become known than the subscriptions began to pour in from all 
parts of China. The amount reached |2,725 before the end of the 
year, and nearly the whole of it came from tho pockets of the 
missionaries, that is, from the pockets of the men who knew the 
character of our publications and the good thoy wore doing. Such 
was the result of the appeal made in 1892. I am inclined to think 
a similar appeal made in 1899 would elicit a similar response. 
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Again, our tracts have been largely reprinted by other Tract 
Societies, and tliis is a valuable testimony to their worth. We 
know of instances in which tliey have been reprinted by the (Jhinese 
themselves and distributed at their own expense. An interesting 
case ol^ this kind lias just come under my notice. In a letter 
received a few days ago from I'eng Lan-seng, the London Mission 
evangelist in Hanan, he tolls me that Hwang Li-kiai, the chief of 
the gentry at Lui-yang, has issued a Christian catechism on his own 
account, and that ho is giving it away by the thousands of copies 
at his own expense. The catechism seems to be an abridged 
edition of the Christian catechism issued by this Society, and it is 
intended for beginners. Mr. Hwang is an enquirer in connection 
with the London Mission at Lui-yang. He is now setting on foot 
a scheme with the view of erecting a chapel in his native city and 
at the solo expense of the converts tliemselves. 

But the highest proof I can give of the value of our publications 
is the fact that God has greatly owned them by making them the 
means of salvation to many souls. Instrumentally they have given 
to the church iu China many converts, and not a few preachers 
and evangelists. Tliere are even churches in China to-day that 
owe their origin to the reading of tracts sent forth by this Society. 
Did time permit 1 could give you many proofs of the truth of tho 
statement I have just made. Take the following cases as specimens 
of many more that might be given : — 

There is the case of Chang I-tsze. This case is well known to 
some of you, but it is worth repeating once more. One of our 
tracts found its way iuto the basket of a waste-paper collector, 
and was being carried away to be consigned to the furnace. A 
shopkeeper of the place, Mr. Chang I-tsze, caught sight of it 
and rescued it from destruction. lie took it home and read it, and 
by the blessing of God he was roused to religious concern and 
enquiry. Ho made his way to the Wesleyan chapel at Hankow, 
and became more and more interested in the way of salvation. At 
length he was received into the church connected'with the Wesleyan 
Mission at Teh-ngan. This took place in 188G. In 1889 Mr. 
Chang had the joy of seeing nine persons baptized in his own 
house, four of them being members of his own family, and all of 
them brought to Christ through his instrumentality. He himself 
continued to develop in character and influence, and for many 
years was employed as an evangelist. I have just hoard of his 
death ; and I wish to express my deep sympathy with the brethren 
of the Wesleyan Mission in the loss which they have been called 
to sustain in the departure of this good man and valuable fellow- 
worker. 
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]jet me remind you of another case of 'Treat interest. A man 
named Tang, in tlio county of Ta.n-Iin, in llie province of Szech'uan, 
came, aome tinse in tlio year 1885, into posse^sior. of a portion of the 
Scriptures, a copy of the Gate of Vii'tno and Wi-'idom, and a copy 
of tlie Chinese Triraetrical Chissic. The books were casually looked 
at for some time wilb.out light coming. At lengih ]\lr. Tang, who 
was then 50 years of age, set himself to h>arn the Trinietrical Classic 
hy heart. The i-esult was that light came, and lie and Ins wife 
began to worship (lod as best tlio}^ could. In due time both husband 
and wife were haptized. They then hegan to work for God with 
great earnestness, ^'ery soon a little church sprang up around 
them, and for some years a large and flourishing work has been 
going on at the ])lace in connection with the China Inland Mission. 
In March of 1804 there were more than SO memboi-s on the ciiurch 
roll. I do not know what the present merubei-ship may be, but it is 
doubtless considerably larger than it was in 1894. There you 
have a church as the fruit of the reading of Christian tracts issued 
by this Society. 

Let me give you one instance more. Not long since I received 
a, letter from Shao-hing, in tho Ohekiang province, written hy ono 
of the missionaries labouring there. The brother writes: "I need 
scarcely tell you that here in Chekiang we are finding the Hankow 
tracts very useful in our work. In our church at Bin-chaug-hsieu 
wo have teti or twelve members who owe their conversion under 
Godj in a great measure, to the reading of one copy of the Cate- 
chism of Christian Doctrine. That is the most acceptable praise, is 
it not?" 

Yes, my brethren, that sort of praise is the most acceptable that 
could possibly be bestowed on this Society and its work. When 
Dr. Lyman lieccher was dying a number of ministers gathered 
round his death-bed. One of them said : " Dr. Beecher, you have 
seen a great deal of life ; tell us what is the greatest of all things ?" 
The dying man tliooght for a moment, and then, gathering into 
one intenso and solemn sentence the experience of a life-time, 
answered them : " It is nob theology, it is not controversj', but it is 
to save souls." Yes, that is tho greatest of all things; and that is 
the great thing which the Central Cldna Tract Society has been 
attempting to do, and what, under God, it has succeeded in doing 
to a very remarkable extent during the twenty-three years of its 
existence. 

I need not erdarge ; I have said enough, I hope, to show that 
oar Society has claims, and great claims, to the sympatliies and 
active co-operation of all who feel an interest in the mental, moral, 
and spiritual elevation of the Chinese people. 
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But before I close I should like to make one remark wit,h 
regard to the future. The work done by this Society, iti the [);istj 
has been great ; but, if worthily supported, its work in the future 
will be vastly greater. The Society has only just reached its man- 
hood, and its power for work is greater now than it ever was 
before. Its opportunities for work also will be vastly greater in the 
future than they have been in the past. Sankow itself, as the 
central terminus of several great railway systems, is destined to 
grow immensely in size and importance. There will be no place 
like it in the whole of China. With llie construction of these lines 
of railway will come the full and complete opening of the empire 
to foreign intercourse, and every part of it will be within easy reach 
of, and in vital touch with, this magnificent centre. 

Then, the Chinese mind was never as open to the light from 
without as it is now. Recent events have revealed a widely-spread 
discontent with the present order of thini^s and a determination that 
the old in China shall pass away and give place to the new. The year 
1898 has shown us that China is really waking up from her long 
sleep, and that there are men among her sons to whom the welfare 
of their country is dearer than life itself. 

The Reform Movement will render the year 1898 an ever-memor- 
able one in the history of China. And the movement is not dead. 
Thougii some of the reformers are dead, the cause for which they died 
is not dead. It still lives, and must grow in strength and influence. 
True, it has received a check; bat we need not be alarmed on this 
account. Burke said of the British nation that " its antagonists are its 
best helpers," This is often true of movements as well as of nation'-'. 
Their antagonists help them by drawing attention to them and devel- 
oping their strong points. This is the light in which I regard the 
check which the Reform Movement received last year. It will otdy 
develop its strong points and stimulate it to more vigorous action. 
There can be no doubt that the Chinese are now turning to the 
West for instruction and guidance as they have never done before, 
and that the demand for Western literature, both religious and 
secular, will continue to grow as the years roll on. Were our re- 
sources multiplied ten-fold we should soon want every cash of it. 
Indeed we could spend it all now, and spend it well. 

" God works in all things ; all obey 

His first pi-opulsiou from the night ; 
Wake, thou and watch ! the world is gray 
With morning light." 

Now, what are we ourselves prepared to do ? It seems to me 
that we are called upon this morning to do more than Ijilk about the 
work and the glory of our Society. We are called upon to give, 
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and give according to the measure of our means. You have heard of 
the quaker who was collecting for a brother quaker in distress, and 
who, on receiving the assurance of profound sympathy from some 
one who seemed disinclined to go further, said : " Yes, yes, my 
brother, but how much does thy pocket sympathize ? " And that is 
the question this morning : " How mucli does thy pocket sym- 
pathize?" I suggest that we show our faith tliis morning by our 
works, and show it in such a way as shall convince all wlio may 
receive and read the Report for 189S, that our sympathy is not mere 
lip sympathy, but a sympathy which goes down into the very 
depths of our pockets. 



The result of the president's appeal was a subscription of Tls 
260 by the missionaries present at the meeting. 



3n nDemoriam. 

" Sloe was not, for God took her." 

MTSS E. K. BROWN", SHEO-YANG MISSION, SHAN-SI. 

With profound sorrow we chronicle the sad accident on November 
8tli, resulting in the death of Miss E. Iv. Brown, our fellow-worker and a 
demoted missionary. The sorrowful event was caused by the overturning 
and fall, down a fifteen feet embankment, of the native cart on which she 
and Miss Sbekleton, together with two native women, were travelling. 

At the request of a former school girl who sent a message saying she 
was being cruelly treated by her parents, tlie party were on their way to 
her village some ten li distant. The common mode of travelling short 
distances around here is by open cart, and as usual one of those was en- 
gaged for the occasion. Close upon ten o'clock that morning I saw them 
safely started for the village full of hope for a good opportunity of preach- 
ing Christ to the women of the place. About one o'clock a messenger 
arrived saying " Come quickly, the cart has overturned. " Proceeding hur 
riedly to the place I was shocked to find the lifeless form of our dear sister 
stretched upon the ploughed soil, and Miss Sbekleton continuing artificial 
respiration. As the body had been over an hour under water it was soon 
evident all hope of resuscitation was vain. 

Miss Sbekleton tells me Miss Brown and she had walked nearly all 
the way, as the morning was chilly, and had only got on the cart about 
ten minutes before the accident. They had been conversing about work 
here and their conversation had changed to that of rest and heaven 
beyond. Miss Brown had just been saying wo cannot realize what 
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heaven will be — to be free from the conflict with self, free from sin and 
the possiliility of sinning — when suddenly, without a moment's warning, 
without a sound escaping from anyone, the cart overturned down the 
ejnbankment, and, falling on top, completely submerged and imbedded Miss 
Brown in the soft mud below. Miss Shelcloton who was thrown more 
forward, and heard the cart crash past, was carried by the overturn- 
ing mule into the stream where she had a frantic struggle to liberate 
herself from her perilous position. On the first conscious thought of 
what had actually happened, she called to Miss Brown, but there vvas no 
response — she "was not, for God took her." Miss Shekleton tried to 
locate the body under the cart but nothing could bo felt. 

The driver was of course helpless, and the people who first passed by 
turned a deaf ear, and some even a smiling face, to Miss Shekleton's agoni- 
zing entreaty for help. At length one man was found willing to come to 
the city and tell us ; but an hour elapsed before the people could be persuad- 
ed on promise of largo reward, to make an attempt to lift the cart. No 
doubt it was a difficult matter, requiring as it did the combined effort of 
eighteen men; still that does not excuse their heartless unconcern 
and lack of human sympathy, complaining, as they did, of the cold 
and the possibility of wetting their feet, while a human being lay buried 
underneath. 

Seeing life was extinct we had to decide upon how to get the precious 
remains home. Once more the uppermost thought in the Chinese heart was 
manifest, — how much will you give 1 But, thank God, the Gospel of Him 
for whom that precious life had just been laid down implants new feelings 
and changes even the mercenary Chinaman. Some of the nati^e Christ- 
ians having heard of tlie accident in tin; city had come out hurriedly, and 
these friends gave willing shoulders and loving though sorrowful hearts 
to perform that last sad service of love. It was no little comfort to have 
the sincere sympathy and fellowship of these native Christians in the 
trying days which followed. Their pent up sorrow frequently gave way 
in floods of tears. 

On the morning of the eleventh the body was taken by Dr. Edwards, 
who had come down in the meantime, to T'ai-yuan Fu for interment in 
the foreign cemetry there. The funeral on Monday was largely attended 
by natives and missionaries from the various societies working in the 
neighbourhood, to all of whom the deceased had endeared hei'self in no 
ordinary way by her sterling Christian and loveablo character, liov. G. B. 
Farthing, B. M. S., conducted the service at the grave. 

We are not in possession of sufficient knowledge to enahle us to say 
much concerning our deceased sister's early life but from her matured 
Christian character and confidence in God it is no surprise to learn she 
was converted in childhood. 

At fourteen years of age she expressed the desire and determination 
to be a missionary and she cherished unabated that flame of mission.ary 
zeal for forty years, when at length the Lord of the harvest opened th(; way 
for her to come to China. The long years of waiting were spent in dili. 
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jrent, faithful service at homo; especially di<l she seek to help tlio blind, 
and deaf and dumb. She learned Wpanish in the hope of going to Spain 
a,K a missionary but such was not th<; Jjord's will. Aftoi' her mother's 
deiith, twenty dive years ago, she nvn-sed her two sistc^rs tln'ongli their last 
illnesses and for a considerable! period was herself an invalid. When at 
last lier doctor gave Jiis consent to her starting for China she Joyfully 
noted that it was exactly at her age;, fifty-four, tliat Miss Tucker (A. L. O. 
E.) conrmenced her fifteen years of fi-uitful labor in India. At once she 
began the stui-ly of the Chinese language in, Avdiich she made most excep- 
tional pi'Oi';rcsss foi' one conmienuing the study at her ago — her knowdedgo 
of the written character b(;in^ quite reinarkable. 

Having during those }'ears of waiting graduated in the school of 
])aticnce and expei'ienco, her ripened and raellowed character n\ade her at 
once an effective workt^r. She; drank deeply at the fountaindiead and by 
her transparent sincerity and guilelessness of manner unlocked hearts 
that othei's of us fi-ec|uently found barred. I overheard one brother, as ho 
stood beside the bier gazing upon the upturned peaceful face, say to liinr 
s<4f amid his sobs — "she loved us Cliinese." Such it was — he had seen 
disinterested love and recognized it and now wept for his conscious loss. 

Cav\ it bo said that her brief missionary service of five years is a 
failui-e; or does the sudden termination of oiJportunity imply unfinished 
work ? Quoting fi'onr a book entitled "Making the most of life" in whicli 
iMiss r)rown Was much interested, wo find a kind of prophetic reply to 
such questionings. 

Miss Shekleton and she bad been reading it together, having i-eached 
the cha,pter on " Unfinished life-building " the night before her death, and 
what other language could so aptly describe events which so quickly 
followed, as this : — " Then death came and all the fair bop(!s were folded 
a\s'ay. '^rhe visions of loveliness and the (h'eams of noble attaiimients 
and achievements lay like withered ilowers upon the grave. An 
' unfinislied life,' friends cry aloud in their' disappointment and sorrow. 
So it seems to love's eyes from the earth sid(!; but so it is not as 
Cod's eye looks upon it. There is nothing M«finished tliat fulfills the 
divine plan." 

One other quotation from the same book might very appropriately bo 
entitled her farewell mess;i,ge: — 

" Too often noble life buildings are abandoned in the time of sorrow, 
and the hands, that were <{uick aird skilfull befoi'e grief came, hang down 
and do nothing more on the temple wall. Instead, however, of giving up 
our work and faltering in our diligence, we should be inspired by sorrow 
to yet greater earnestness in all duty and greater fidelity in all life. God 
does not intend us to faint under chastening but to go on with our work, 
quickened to new earnestness by grief. " 

W. S, JOTIJISTON. 
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(Translated by Eev, S. I. Woodbridge.) 

(Continued from page 90). 

Chapter VIII. 
AfApjiding to what is Vital, 

Confucianism is in danger ! To rescue the truth we must turn 
our attention to Japan for the present. To obtain help from the 
past we cannot but glance back to the period of the warring states. 
At that time Confucianism was crowded out by heretical sects, 
because it was said that too much time and labor were required to 
master the subject, aud men catered to what was expedient and in 
demand. So it is at the present time, and it behooves us to beed the 
injunction of Mencius to select what is important and leave the rest. 

What Confucius meant by extensive has a wider significance in 
these days. In his time men could become renowned by a single 
attainment. A mere fraction of what is required of present officials 
would suffice at that time for the conduct of affairs, and literature 
was meagre. To-day our books are numberless, and one man 
cannot master them in a lifetime. Now that the sea waves are 
dashing upon our shores, unless we keep pace with the times, 
and acquire Western learning, we shall be left in the lurch. 
But under our present curriculum it is impossible to do this. 
A knowledge of the benefits to be derived from Confucianism, 
cannot be obtained simply by a few years of hard study. If only 
this time is given to Chinese learning, and Western education is 
introduced, the former will soon decline ; in fact the canons of our 
holy religion will soon perish. The thought makes us tremble, and 
although there are no fires and pits of the book burner now, still 
there may be the sorrow of the Liaiio, who nearly extinguished the 
truth in the time of Wen and Wu. And we are still more ap- 
prehensive when we consider the fact that in China to-day there 
are a greaf; many aimless people who really do not care a straw 
for education — especially Chinese education — and who go so far as 
to say that our literature is a hug-bear, and speak blasphemously 
of Confacius. Because our tenets are said to be bulky and incon- 
venient, many of the followers of these persons would rejoice in the 
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complete extinction of the system. We suggest a method that ought 
to satisfy this class, and at the same time dispel the doubts of those 
who imagine they see a difficulty in acquiring Chinese. We reiterate 
the statement that in order to preserve our literature it is imperative 
to study only that which is important and do away with the useless 
rubbish that has accumulated in the lapse of time. Following is a 
course of study which we have mapped out,* and which is more 
utilitarian than ornamental: — 

Scholars of 15 years and under, to master the Filial Classics, 
Four Books, Five Classics (true text with remarks and explanations 
by the teacher), "The Brief Survey of Chinese History," "The Song 
of Astronomy and Geography," with maps. The General Literature 
of the Han, T'ang, and Sung dynasties with reference to style and 
penmanship. 

From 15 years upward the following : Classics (complete, em- 
ploy the ^ 'Jj (oethod), general literature, history, moral philosophy, 
Chinese government of the present dynasty within the last lUO 
years, with especial reference to the memorials and edicts of the past 
fifty years; geography of the present time, embracing the physical 
condition of China — her water courses, products, provincial capitals, 
canals, roads, strategic points, coast and boundary defences, open 
ports (old maps and geographies not required, but may be read at 
leisure)'— comparative study of fm'eign geography, especially that of 
Russia, France, Germany, PLiglaud, Japan, and America; a cursory 
survey of the size, distance, capitals, principal ports, climate, defen- 
ses, wealth and povver of these (the time required to complete this 
course, 10 days), mathematics (sufScient for a working knowledge 
in other branches). 

It may be said that foreigners excel in mathematics; their 
knowledge, however, is not coufinod to this branch. In government 
affairs, astronomy, geography, chemistry, photology, etc., a certain 
amount of mathematical skill is necessary. 

Chapter IX. 

Cast Old the Poison ! ! 

The Customs' Returns for the past few years give the value of 
our imports at 80,000,000 Taels, and the exports at 50,000,000 Taels. 
The balance of thirti/ 'million Taels represents what has been con- 
sumed in smoking the pernicious opium pipe ! Assuredly, it is not 
foreign intercourse that is ruining Cliina, but this dreadful poison. 
Oh, the grief and desolation it has wrought to our people ! A hun- 
dred years ago the curse came upon us more blasting and deadly in its 

* The long liat of books and comnicnlarica sng^cstcd is not translated. — 
S. i. W. 
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effects than the great Fhjod or the scourge ol: the Fierce Beasts, 
for the waters assuaged after uiue years, and the ravages of tlia 
maneaters were confined to one place. Opium has spread with 
frightful rapidity and heart-rending results through the provinces. 
Millions upon millions have been struck down by the plague. To-day 
it is running like wild fire. In its swift, deadly course it is spread- 
ing devastation everywhere, wrecking the minds and eating away the 
strength and wealth of its victims. The ruin of the mind is the most 
woeful of its many deleterious effects. The poison enfeebles the 
will, saps the strength of the body, renders the consumer incapable 
of performing his regular duties, and unfit for travel from one place 
to another. It consumes his substance and reduces the miserable 
wretch to poverty, barrenness, and senilit}'. Unless something is 
soon done to arrest this awful scourge in its devastating march, the 
Chinese people will be transformed into satyrs and devils I This is 
the present condition of our country. 

The Chinese government formerly prohibited the use and im- 
portation of opium under penalty of death, but the prohibition was 
of no avail. It was said that the curse came from heaven, and the 
efforts of men to escape it would ho futile. In these days we look 
upon the case differently. There is a remedy for the evil other than 
the proscriptions of law. It is said in the Analects, "If the people 
are to be brought to a state of order by the fear of punishment, they 
will seek merely to escape the punishment, and have no sense of 
shame; but if they are reduced to order by what commends itself to 
their sense of justice, they will preserve the sense of shame and at the 
same time be reformed." What the enactions of law could not ac- 
complish, Confucianism will effect. The Book of Rites says " If the 
philanthropist wishes to convert the people and establish their 
morals, it must be done by means of Learning." What the 
government could not do by prohibition, can be perfected by intel- 
lectual and moral suasion. The habit of smoking opium is gen- 
erated by sloth, and sloth by the want of employment. This want 
springs from ignorance, and ignorance from having no desirable 
object of knowledge. 

The stock of information possessed by Chinese literati, is obtain- 
ed from incomplete commentaries and eight-legged essays; the 
knowledge possessed by officials, is derived from "precedent." The 
military know nothing beyond the use of a few blunt instruments 
and the antique methods of ancient warefare which suffices for all 
their needs. The farmer has no means of deriving any appreciable 
profit from his land, as he can produce nothing new ; the merchant 
cannot engage in distant trade, and the traveler has no means of 
easy and rapid transit. 
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Among the Chinese, then, there 13 no incentive to thought or 
action, no intercourse among the people, and tlie condition of things 
has become stagnant and effete. Effeteness has begotten stupidity, 
and stupidity, lethargy; lethargy' has produced illness, and illness, 
\vaste..^'"And these are the reasons the hearts of the Chinese are 
shot to the core with sensuality and vice ! A renaissance of learning 
would save the world [China] by directing attention from opium to 
more :, worthy objects. All classes, the rich and the poor, in city 
and country, would have something desirable to learn. Even those 
physically disqualified from going abroad could read the current 
literature of the day, whilst the strong could learn from travel- The 
literati would become thoroughly conversant with the affairs of the 
world, and the lower classes would become adept in their trades. 

With such alluring objects of Icnowledge held out to our people, 
such as the study of the heavens and the earth, and all therein, under 
modern appliances, who would elect to change the day into the night 
(as the wretched opium-smoker does) and spend his whole life on a 
divaTi, by a lamp, sucking a filthy opium pipe ? 

Therefore, we say, bring learning to the front in order to remedy 
the opium evil ! Many thoughtful Chinese are apprehensive that 
opium will finally extirpate the race, and efforts are being made to 
mitigate the curse. Anfci-opium societies have been formed iu 
Shantihai and Yangchow. The members of these societies pledge 
themselves to refrain from the use of the druo and to exercise their 
power and influence in repressing the habit in others. Masters 
prohibit their servants from smoking, teachers their students, gene- 
rals their troops, landlords their tenants, merchants their assistants, 
and foremen their journeymen. 

But this method, although very commendable, does not reach 
the lart^e class of wealthy and influential officials and gentry who are 
addicted to the use of opium ; nor does it affect the lower orders 
who can leave their temperate masters, find employment elsewhere, 
and still continue the practice. Again, our officials are always on 
the move from one post to another ; their influence is not permanent, 
and there is an unwillingness on their part to leave off opium. The 
plan of reformation by learning, which we recommend, will only 
reach men of discernment and the younger class. The foolish and 
wavward we will deal with as best we can. Confirmed smokers 
will have to be let alone, as no power on earth can save them. 
Ei"-htly administered it will do much to bring about the desired 
result. In ten years the young and wealthy men will have grown 
up and become established in life and qualified to control the 
actions of their subordinates. In twenty more opium will be 
eradicated. 
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In the provinces of China, societies for the promotion of Learn- 
ing have already been extensively formed. We suggest an anti- 
opium annex to these bodies with strict rales forbidding admission 
to the societies to all opium-smokers under forty years of age. What 
grand results would follow if each household, each village and each 
institution of learning in tlie empire v?ould discountenance the use 
of opium ! Then would the winter of our distress be made glorious 
summer by the coming of better times for China. Now is the time 
for action. Confucius says, "know what shame is, and you will nob 
be far from heroism," and Mencius, "If one has not the sense o£ 
shame in what can he be equal to other men ? " All the countries of 
the world recoil with disoust at the idea of smoking this vile, ill- 
smelling, poisonous stuff called opium. Only our Chinese people 
love to sleep and eat with the deadly drug, and in the deadly drug 
we are self steeped, seeking poverty, imbecility, death, destruction. 
In all her history China has never been placed in such frightful 
circumstances. From these we miglit be delivered if Confucius and 
Mencius should rise from the dead to teach the Chinese a proper 
seuse of shame. This would undoubtedly be the beginning of an 
opium lleformation in China. 

{To he continued). 



Notes and Items. 



?uF^HE new Elementary Astronomy* prepared by Rev. W. M. Hayes, 
yM of Tcngchow College, cannot be too highly commended. The 
English Preface states that it is an abridged edition of the 
author's larger work % % M ^, the purely mathematical portions 
Elementary being omitted, and the work then being adapted for 
Astronomy, ^se iu tlie ordinary Mission High School. This pur- 
pose has been admirably carried out, and after glancing though the 
book, we can say without hesitation that it is best book of its kind 
that has yet been produced. 

The arrangement is excellent, the paragraphing of each topic 
taken up aiding the student to obtain clearer conceptions, and actin"- 
as pegs upon which he can hang his knowledge. The book also is 
better illustrated than was formerly the case with text books in 
Chinese. Above all we must praise the style. It is simple and lucid. 
Everything of the nature of flowery expression is avoided, and we 
have a straightforward and exact statement of facts, such as should 
characterize every scientific treatise. 

* Elementary Astronomy 51^ X 15 1©, Presbyterian Mission Press. Price 50 cents. 
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Nobody bnt one who has spent may hard honrs of work in 
instracting Chinese yoaths could have prepared snch a book as this, 
for thronghout the whole of it we see the marked results of ex- 
perience gained in class work. None but those who have attempted 
the task know the labor involved in preparing a text book in Chi- 
nese, and when a successful achievement is accomplished, the debt 
owed to the author by all engaged in teaching is very great. The 
pity of it all is, that the work of translation into Chinese is so 
laborious that the books produced in a year are only few in number. 
The difficulty in the way of translation leads some of ns to think 
that for the present a lage part of the scientific education in China 
must be given to students through the medium of English, but still 
this does not need make it the less necessary to have elementary 
books in the Chinese language for those schools where it is impossi- 
sible to give an English education. 

We would suggest that in future editions, the author might 
add a glossary at the end of the book, giving the English translation 
of the astronomical terms, stars, planets, constellations, etc., as this 
would render the book more useful to the teacher and to the Chinese 
student who has gained some of his scientific knowledge in English. 

A list of questions might also be appended for the guidance of 
Chinese teachers nsiug the book in class work. Experience proves 
that very few Chinese know how to ask questions, and accordingly 
they are generally content to start the stndent' on a paragraph and 
allow him to give the substance of it, without cross-examining him 
to see whether he has thoroughly digested what he is reciting. 

The star maps at the end of the book, reduced from Proctor's 
Star Atlas, by Rev. H. A. Handle, M.D., add very considerably to 
the usefulness of the book. 

We sincerely wish that Mr. Hayes will find the time, in his 
bnsy life, to prepare a complete set of elementary text-books on the 
sciences corresponding to the one just pat forth. 

F. L. H. P. 



In the Annual Report of Dr. G. B. Smyth, President of the 
Anglo-Chinese Anglo-Chinese College, Eoochow, we notice the 
College, Poocbow. following interesting item. 

" The total number of students in the first term of this year 276, and 
the number this term is 265. For several reasons the attendance during 
the last term is always less than during the first. The enrollment this 
year is the highest in the history of the College, although at the begin- 
ning of the year we could accept only 70 out of over 110 candidates. 
Within the last two years we have refused over 170 students. With 
sufficient accommodation, we could easily have an attendance of over 400, 
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but even as ifc is we have a larger number of students than any other 
Christian College in China. 

Very few students have left during the year to take up positions, 
and this was not because there were no positions, but because most of tho 
students present now desire, if possiblei to complete tho course. In the 
early years many left to take the first positions offered them. The diploma 
of the College was not considered of much value then, but several of those 
students have since expressed sincere regret at having left so early. This 
diploma is now regarded as a certificate of considerable value, and from 
present indications I feel warranted iu saying that in the future the 
number of those who complete the course will notably increase. Ifc 
is to be hoped that this will be so for the sake of the young men them- 
selves, their College, their church, and their country. 

The great majority of the students are hard workers, and with very 
few exceptions their conduct during the year has been very satisfactory." 



The "Eastern Star" is the name of the organ of the Christian 
Institute which has been opened in Shanghai by Rev. W. P Bentley. 
"Eastern The Institute is " an endeavor to combine the relig- 
Star. ' ions, the educational, the literary, and the social, with 
a view to help the Chinese onward in everything that is for their 
good." The plan is similar in many respects to the new " institu- 
tional churches" of the home-lands, and ought to be a successful 
undertaking in the large city of Shanghai. The progress of the 
Institute will be watched with interest by a large circle of friends. 



The Annual catalogue of the North China College, Tongchow, 

Dr. Sheffield's contains the Annual Report for 1898 of the Presi- 

Report. dent, Dr. Sheffield, from which we take the following 

cheerful item. 

"There is perhaps no pleasanter department of mission work than 
that of the Christian training of tlie young, and it is doubtful in the 
wide outlook if there are higher results attiuned in any other department. 
It is a happy thing that our mission is united in the realization that the 
careful selection and training of a body of young Christian workers is nob 
a work outside of our evangelistic work, but rather one that directly and 
powerfully contributes to the enlargement and efficiency of the work. 
In behalf of the teachers, I may say that we are daily rewarded for our 
labors by the manifold proofs of the love of the pupils, and desire to pro- 
fit by their instructions, and we are further gladdened in our work by the 
many proofs from our associate missionaries, and from the parents and 
friends of the pupils, that what we are striving to accomplish lies in the 
line of their own highest hopes for the pupils, and through them for the 
Christian Church of China." 



The Readers of the Indian Vernacular Series have been so 

generally used throughout China, in teaching the rudiments of the 

Enzlish Readers. English Language, that it will be of interest to 

know that they have been brought out in a new 

edition by the Commercial Press, 41 Peking Road, Shanghai. This 
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edition has the English text translated into Chinese, so that students 
are able to follow the meaning of what they read more easily than 
if they had only the English text before them. For teachers who 
do not speak Chinese these books would be especially valuable and 
helpful, and for those who allow pupils to write the meaning of the 
words on the pages of their book, tliese translations would be a 
good substitute. The price at which they are published is very 
reasonable : Primer 15 cents, First Reader 25 cents, Second Reader 
35 cents, and Third Reader 50 cents. 



EduGdtional Assooiation. of China. 

MEETING OF EXECUTIVK COMMITTKK. 

The (Committee met at McTyeire Homo, Tuesday, January 24th, 
at 7:30 p.m., Present Rev. J. C. Ferguson, Chairman, Rev. Paul 
Kranz, Miss L. A. Haygood, and Rev. J. A. Silsby, Secretary. The 
meeting was opened with prayer by Miss Haygond, and the minutes 
of previous meeting approved. The General Editor reported that 
since the last meeting the folh)wing work had been ordered ; — - 
J, 000 copies of Parker's Trigonometry. 
1,000 „ Hayes' Astronomy. 
1,000 „ „ Acoustics. 

150 „ „ Hand-book on Birds. 

500 „ „ „ „ Botany. 

500 „ „ „ „ Electricity. 

150 „ „ „ „ Mammals. 

500 „ „ „ „ Mineralogy. 

1,000 „ „ „ „ Light. 

1,000 „ Parker's Zoology. 
500 „ Sheffield's Universal History. 
300 ,, Corbett's Church History. 
200 „ Graves' Topography of Palestine. 
500 „ Muirbead's Gateways of Knowledge. 
300 „ Yen's Mental Philosophy. 
1,000 „ Martin's Political Econotny. 
1,000 ,, Martin's International Law. 

1,000 copies of 12mo. photo-lithographic edition of Mateer's 
Arithmetic, Algebra and Geometry, Parker's Trigonometry and 
Analytical Geometry, Judson's Conic Sections, Hayes' Trigonometry 
Tables and Astronomy, in one t'ao. (Already completed.) 

1,000 copies of 12mo. photo-lithographic edition, in one set 
(t'ao) of Pott's Physical Geography, Porter's Physics, Ferguson's 
Chemistry, Owen's Geology, Hayes' Astronomy, Light, Heat, and 
Sound, and Parker's Zoology. (Not yet completed.) 
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The report was approved. The Secretary read a letter from 
Rev. B. T. Williams, consenting to act in place of Dr. Fryer, but 
another engagement prevented his attendance at this meeting. 

Mr. Bitten, Treasurer, who was prevented from attendance by 
another engagement, sent in a report, stating that the amount on 
band at the close of December, 1898, was $2,760.83. 

The Secretary having received a letter from Dr. Fryer, stating 
that he would probably be unable to leave San Francisco in time for 
the Triennial Meeting, but expressing a deep interest in the Associa- 
tion, and offering to prepare a paper for the occasion, the Secretary 
was instructed to write to Dr. Fryer that the Committee will be 
pleased to have a paper from him on any subject he may elect. 

Miss Haygood was requested to act, with others whom she may 
select, as a Committee on reception and entertainment for the 
Triennial Meeting, to be held May 17th-20th. 

Mr. Bitton was requested to act as a committee to secure reduced 
rates on steamers, etc., to members attending the Triennial Meetino. 

Messrs. Fers^uson and Silsby were appointed to arrange for a 
place of meeting and have charge of the general arrangements, com- 
pleting and circulating the programme, a partial report of which 
had been submitted for the Committee's consideration. 

The Committee then adjourned. 



hearts presented sood soil to the 

ClimsTiANlTY AND CONFUCIANISM. seed which JeBus sowed. Tested by 

To the Editor of the new, the old was but an ex- 

"TiiE Chinese Recoedee." ^f^^^f and weak wine skin, but 

still Jesus did not antagonise the 
Deae Sib: The question that often old but made himself its fulfiller. 
reappears in your periodical, as Now whether we look at the 
well as in the thinking of every Coiifucianist of to-day or at the 
thoughtful missionary, as to the system as found in the books, there 
relation of Christianity to Con- is abundance of defect and wron^ 
fucianism, is too large for any one But has not Confucianism had for 
to hope to say the final word, but its central thought tliis, that the 
perhaps almost any one may con- righteous man and he alone is accept- 
tribute some helpful suggestion. able to Heaven? Was not Con- 
Jesus said of the O. T. religion fuoius a man who hungered and 
that he had come to fulfil it. Yet thirsted after righteousness ? That 
the leading representatives of that he was, and that Confucianism was, 
religion in his day He called hypo- on the whole, an expression of this 
crites and blind leaders of the seeking, is, it seems to me, firmly 
blind. And among the common believed by the most of our Chinese 
people how few there were, after converts and probably by a growino' 
centuries of 0. T. discipline, whose number of their foreign leaders. ° 
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As to foundations. Every one 
who believes that Jesus was the son 
of God, wants to see Him exalted 
above all other men. Neither do 
we wish to think of Christianity as 
resting upon other foundations than 
its own. But what is Christianity, 
and who is the Christ? Is he a 
man who began to be 19 centuries 
ago ? " Before Abraham was, 1 
am," " All things were made by 
Him," "He was the true light 
which lighteth every man." 

If this conception is true, it would 
seem that the foundations of Chris- 
tianity go back to light wherever 
manifested, whether in Confucius 
or in Moses or in Abraham. Are 
not light and truth always of God ? 
And should not the assertion of 
Jesus that he was the light and 
the truth lead us to identify him 
with all light and truth before the 
Advent as well as after his coming 
in the Hash ? 

We are coming, through the evolu- 
tion idea, not to the discovery, but 
to a fresh realization of the fact 
that God has not been working at 
cross purposes with Himself; that, 
spite of decay and death in the" 
extremities of its branches, the 
great plant of human thought, like 
nature itself, has ever been toward 
the light: that 

" God works in all things ; all obey 
His tirst propulsion from the night." 

It is increasingly ditlicult to be- 
lieve that the strength of the great 
religious systems of the world has 
been in tlieir error ratlier than in 
their truth. If this is true of any, 
and wherever it is true, there Jesus 
comes to destroy. Wherever it is 
not true, there He comes to fulfil. 
H. P. Perkins. 



THE WORD FOB LORD IN 
THE SCRIPTURES. 

To the Editor of 

"The Chinese Recorder." 
Dear Sib: A letter signed G. 
Parker in the Bacorder for February 



touches the question of how the 
Sacred Name, generally represented 
by ' the Lord ' in the Authorised 
and Revised Versions, should be 
treated in translations of the Bible 
into Chinese, suggesting apparently 
that it would be well to make the 
Old and New Testaments agree, in 
this respect, by using in each place 
some equivalent for the suppos- 
ed sound of the original Hebrew 
word. 

I say ' in this respect,' for Mr. 
Parker will hardly propose, though 
his words might imply so much, to 
adjust all discrepancies whatsoever 
between the Old and New Testa- 
ments for the benefit of enquirers. 

Before speaking, as Mr. Parker 
does, of the substitute Adonai or 
Kurios as ' superstitious ' and an 
'error,' it might be well to consider 
a little and see whom the words 
may afToct. For the custom, at 
least as old as the Septuagint — i.e. 
more than 200 years B.C. (I do not 
know how much older) — of using 
such a substitute would seem to 
have lieen approved by our Lord 
Himself, followed, as it is, by the 
New Testament writers even when 
recording His words. The Lord 
censured mistaken ideas about the 
Sabbatli day, tithes, &c., and His 
apostles did likewise, but not a 
hint is given that He or they held 
it ' supeistitious ' or an ' error ' to 
abstain from pronouncing the mys- 
terious Name. 

If therefore the discrepancies be- 
tween the Testaments in this matter 
are to be adjusted in translations, 
it would seem most in accord with 
reason to follow our English ver- 
sions, and adjust the Old Testament 
to the New. Of course in such 
translations as that of the New 
Testament into Hebrew by De- 
litzsch, wherein the Sacred Name 
appears in the same form as it 
does in the Hebrew Old Testament, 
there is a reason for the adjustment 
which would not apply to a trans- 
lation into Chinese. 
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Those who are interested in the 
question, and have not yet done so, 
may do well to read a pamphlet 
called " The use of the word Je- 
hovah examined," by the Rev. A. 
F. King, who seems to us to bring 
forward very strong arguments in 
favour of adopting a plan in trans- 
lations into Chinese somewhat an- 
alogous to that of our Authorised 
and Revised versions. 

H. M. 



n. V. AND A. V. TKXTS OP THE BIBLE. 

To the Editor of 

" The Chinese E,ecoeder." 

DeaeSir: Neither a conglomerate 
stratum nor a patchwork quilt 
are very symmetrical in structure. 

A conglomerate and patchwork 
text is bound to create distrust, 
being founded on the individual 
opinion of the compiler. 

Dr. Hort says "A text formed 
by taking B as the sole authority, 
except where it contains selfbetray- 
ing errors, would be incomparably 
nearer the true text of the Auto- 
graphs than a text formed in like 
manner from any other single doc- 
ument." Again, " there is no possible 
ultimate criterion except internal 
evidence." 

Lightfoot before and Rendel 
Harris since concur as to " the 
incomparable excellence of B." 

Harris found no Latinising influ- 
ence in B alone of all Ms. Hellier 
examined the titles of Christ in 
Paul's epistles and found B fault- 
less — that is, untampered with. I 
found the pronouns of Colossians 
correct in B alone — that is, the 
structure of the composition could 
alone be perceived with the text 
of B. 



Every substitute for B in the 
text of Colossians found in Westcott 
and Hort, Tregelles and Tischendorf, 
mars their work. 17, ¥! and care each 
very faulty and their altered read- 
ings are evidently glosses and mis- 
interpretations. 

What an improvement we find in 
Mt. vi. 1 in B. 

General Kighteoueness : 
Particulars : 1 Almsgiving, v. 2. 

2 Pasting, V. 5. 

3 Prayer, v. 16. 
Ch. V. 20. Unless your,ii%/i,ieo'usness 

shall exceed that of the scribes 
and Pharisees ye shall in no case 
enter into the Ki-rigdom of heaven. 
Ch. vi. 33. Seek ye first tlie Right- 
eousness qualifying for (K D) the 
kingdom and afterwards all these 
other things. 

Until the readings of B in the 
Sermon on the Mount are given, the 
discourse is not congruous. 

I intend to restore the B readings 
in the copies used at my station for 
exposition, very rarely allowing a 
marginal reading from another Ms. 
e.g.: In Mark i. 1, I bracket ['Son 
of God'] as spurious on the au- 
thority of ¥?• A better interpola- 
tion would have been [Servant of 
God]. 
Romans iii. 25 [' through the faith,] 
on the authority of A. The 
ellipsis is 'a mercy seat [sprink- 
led] with His blood.' 
26. [of Jesus] on the authority 
of G — an impossible addition to 
EK mareuc- 

B and internal evidence will 
doubtless in the end silence pre- 
dilections, preferences and pre- 
judices. 

It is absolutely necessary to 
recover the true text if our exposi- 
tions are to be depended on. 

Geokge Paeker. 



statistics of Protestant /iDissioitarg Societies in Cbina for 1898. 

From the Missionary Review of the World. 
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43 Berlin Woman's China Society§., 

44 Berlin Missionary Society^ 
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* Totals correct, though not fully explained, t These societies associated with China Inland Mission. } Statistics from " China Mission Handbook," 1896. § Dean 
Vahl'a "Missions to the Heathen," 1897. || Society's report for 1896; it includes statistics of missionaries only of the Central China Lay Mission and of the Joyful Hews 
Mission. 
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REVIEW. 
Commentary on Joshua, Judges, Ruth, 
and the Books of Samuel, Kinii,'s, and 
Chronicles. By Rey. Arthur Moule. 

Tliis brief expo.sitioii i.s tran.sluted 
from a home commeatary. The style 
is good and the work will prove to 
be most useful at the present tim(!. 
The ideas are expressed smoothly 
and satisfactorily. The work is 
contained in 119 leaves of a large 
octavo size, and is to be sold for 
eighty cents or a dollar. In the 
preface to Ruth, Samuel is stated 
to be the probable author of that 
book. It would be written some 
centuries after the events recorded. 
Reference is made to the genealogy 
of our Lord in Matthew's gospel, to 
fix the chronology. The Book of 
Ruth has special importance, it is 
said, because Boaz, whose marriage 
is here narrated, was destined to be 
the ancestor of David, but some 
names of persons in the succession 
between Obed and Jesse are omit- 
ted. The heathen Ruth became a 
mother in the Messianic line. This 
shows that others in later times, once 
heathen, may hope to share, by faith 
in the Redeenier, in all the blessings 
of the covenant, because Jesus has 
said : " Other sheep I have which 
are not of this fold." This conmient 
js prepared, happily, with the assist- 
ance of a competent writer and it 
may be reasonably hoped will com- 
mand a good sale and not be any 
burden on the funds of the Chinese 
Tract Society. A favourable word 
from a missionary may help the 
sale among the Chinese with whom 
he may be acquainted. The Chinese 
writer's name miglit be mention(;d 
as co-translator. 

J. Edkins. 



BARBER S LIFE OP DAVID HILL, 
David Hill, Missionary and Saint. By 

Rev. W. T. A. Barber, B. D. (Chas. 

Kelly, London. On sale at the Pros- 

byteriiin Mitision l'ref^f•, I'rice $2.(10). 

If any man in China ever deserv- 
ed a biography, that man was David 



Hill; and if any man were qualified 
to write such a biography, that 
man is the genial friend of David 
Hill, and tlie successor of his 
other venerated friend, Dr. W. P. 
Moulton of the Leys School, Cam- 
bridge. 

Residents in China used to re- 
mark that, while tliey did not be- 
lieve mucli in missionaries as a class, 
there was one missionary in whom 
they all believed. And now we 
make bold to say that though the 
generality of mankind may not find 
much fascination in biographies as 
a rule, we have before us a biog- 
raphy of tfiat missionary which 
will be full of interest to many 
different classes of readers. 

The two obvious reasons why biog- 
raphies are not popular are, either 
undetailed adulation, from wdiich 
Won Wang and Wu Wang of old 
have suffered in the Book of Odes, 
and perhaps Paul the apostle in 
many a modern pulpit, or ehse a 
bewildering amount of unsorted 
detail, as in the national records of 
the two Chinese worthies aforesaid, 
or in some dry-as-dust Miscellanea 
from wliich young folks used to be 
expected to study the character of 
the .saint just mentioned. In the 
former case, the average human 
being is tempted to wish that the 
hero had been a trifle less ideal ; 
and in the latter case, he cannot 
see the wood for the ti'ees. 

Needless to say, Mr. Barber lias 
avoided both these extremes, and 
presents us with a comely volume 
in wliich ttie adulatory element is 
absent, and in which the mass of 
detail is worked up into a vivid 
portrait of his hero, with a well 
painted panorama of Chinese scenes 
for the background. On the latter 
point it may be said tliat quite 
apart from personal details of 
D/ivid Hill, the volume is crammed 
with such information concerning 
China as will make the book valu- 
able to all who seek vivid and ac- 
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curate information concerning this 
land and its customs. 

At first, the' scenery is English, 
and the opening paragraph is an 
etching of the ancient city of York, 
an etching in which every line 
tells, an etching to be frairied and 
liutig up in the chambers of the 
memory. David Hill's ancestry oc- 
cupies the next five pages, which 
contain an amount of material such 
as less skilful writers would have 
expanded into a chapter or two. 

The writer modestly hides him- 
self behind his subject throughout, 
and yet reveals himself between the 
lines as one well versed in the art 
of condensation, as a busy man 
writing in snatches of time, and 
also as a Methodist. And in tliese 
three facts, we recognize a kinship 
between him and his hero, and 
from these characteristics, and many 
others, we are able to see his (juali- 
fications for his task of love. 

lie has been a resident where 
David Hill resided, and in heart is 
a missionary still ; and only thus 
could he have fulfilled his task with 
those delicate touches of truth 
which we find everywhere. A cele- 
brated photogi'apher in England, 
who has raised camera-portraiture 
to a fine art, declares that ho will 
not attempt a portrait unless he has 
had dinner with his subject. Some; 
amount of companionfildp is neces- 
sary, some nearer ac(juintance with 
characteristic moods and attitudes, 
is essential to all portrait painters. 
The character-drawer must have had 
some relation to his subject, and 
the nearer that relation — provid- 
ed he has the eye of the true paint- 
er — the more important his ojipor- 
tunities. 

Mr. Barber is a Methodist, but 
nowhere assumes that his particu- 
lar home is the home of everybody 
else, nor that it is necessarily a 
Holy of Holies containing nothing 
but earth's gold and Heaven's glory. 
On the contr'ary he sptsaks of "dead 
levels of dullness, and swamps of 



cant and meaningless phrases " as 
descriptive of some few^ degenerate 
Methodist class-meetings. And if 
an^r one be so misguided as to im- 
agine that such elements {& swamps 
of cant are primary essentials of a 
missionary biography, he will be 
wofuUy disappointed in the present 
work. Here is no slobbery volume, 
readable iji the sense that a sleep- 
ing draught is drinkable, but a 
robust bit of literature, which will 
be decidedly fascinating to all ex- 
cept those who can only read novels 
and newspapers. 

In the prefatory note, the author 
warns his readers that his portrait- 
ure is incomplete. But who could 
draw a fully adequate portrait of 
David Hill in the many-sided char- 
acteristics which were so many 
facets of his life-purpose ? If the 
literary portrayal be incomplete, it 
is so in the sense in which the life- 
like Woodbury-type frontispiece is 
incomplete. And in that portrait, 
the camera has painted a whole 
biography within the space of a few 
inches, a portrait of a soul in yearn- 
ing by reason of the woes of pov- 
erty-stricken heathendom, and also 
b}' reason of the Ideal with whom 
David Hill was ever contrasting 
himself — the Man of Sorrows, the 
Altruist Divine. 

That such a biography should be 
sorrow-marked is inevitable, yet, 
happily for the general reader, Mr. 
Barber's book, unlike the frontis- 
piece photograph, is full of light 
and colour. And only thus could 
it be at all worthy of its subject, 
who, in the genial moments when 
he was drawn out by intercourse 
wdth one of his more valued friends, 
whether of his national or his adopt- 
ed homeland, could be nrerry with 
the merriest, in a gaiety w hich shone 
out all the more as being a sun-lit 
ripple on the surface of profoundest 
depths of character and conviction. 
The man who thus suggests to the 
camera that he could never smile, 
could and did on occasion laugh and 
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smile as though he had never 
known sorrow's nearer compan- 
sionship. 

No summary of the seventeen 
chapters shall be attempted here, 
but the titles may be given as hint- 
ing at the variety and qu;ility of 
tlieir contents. They are as fol- 
lows ; — A York Boy ; College Life 
and Ordination ; First Impressions 
of China ; Acclimatisation ; Wu- 
chang ; Country Life ; Some Dis- 
solving Views of Chinese Life ; 
Charity, Perplexity, and Confer- 
ence ; Meditations ; Famine Work ; 
After the Fire the Still Small 
Voice ; England Once More ; New 
Schemes and Developments ; Hon- 
ours and Responsibilities ; Sorrows 
and work ; Made Perfect : Last 
Glimpses. 

The style throughout is pictur- 
esque ; selected letters of David Hill 
are made to tell their own tale ; 
various intimate friends add their 
reminiscences, and the author, with 
many a graphic touch, works up 
the whole into a well-balanced 
unity. In his own part of the 
book, the author hesitates not to 
give us a comparative estimate of 
the generally accepted ideal, and 
David Hill's personal ideal of life 
and work, and in doing so he brings 
to bear upon the subject a mind 
well in touch with normal Christ- 
ianity, and a judgment moulded 
in the school of santified common- 
sense. 

Whether our missionary hero 
might have lived a less wearing 
life, and still have attained the 
nearness to the Supreme ideal which 
he exhibited, whether his repudia- 
tion of selfishness might have been 
as complete in the absence of that 
self-criticism which was so charac- 
teristic, this is not the place to 
decide. There has only been one 
fully perfect Christian — the Christ 
Himself; but no one can take up 
the biography of David Hill witli- 
out some added acquaintance with 
Him who is not onlj? the True 



Vine, but the True Missionary, the 
True Saint, the True Paul of old 
time, and the True David Hill of 
modern days — being the true Type 
of which these all in their measure 
show forth certain characteristics. 

Says Dr. Muirhead, "The book is 
well written, and no doubt will give 
a sufficient idea of our friend to the 
general reader." And to the read- 
er who wants to know more of 
David Hill's Lord, we would say. 
Get it and read it, and when you 
have read it through twice, hand it 
to some else, who will do likewise. 

W. A. C. 



Report of the THen Tsn Hui {Ji ^ #) 
for 1898. Printed at the Presbyterian 
Mission Pi-ess. 

The Secretary of this Society, 
Mrs. M. S. Bondfield, says :— The 
work of the T'ien Tsu Hui has 
been prosecuted with vigour during 
the year now ended, and success 
has rewarded the efforts of workers 
in all parts of the Empire ; in some 
places this success is more marked 
than in others, but from North, 
South, East and West come reports 
of progress, and nearly all our 
correspondents tell of a growing 
feeling against binding and look 
forward with hope to its total 
abolition. 

Literature in large quantities has 
been printed, and distributed from 
Shanghai to many other places ; 
while Hankow, Tientsin and Chung- 
king have also printed and sent out 
many thousands of books and tracts. 
The issues from Shanghai during 
1898 are as follows : — 

The Hunan Poem, with'.Chang 

Chih-tung's Preface 22,000 copies. 
H. K. Chang Chili-tuiig's 

Exhortation, as large 

red po.sters ... ... 2,500 ,, 

The Sui-fn Appeal, on 

white paper ... .... 5,900 ,, 

The Sui-fu Appeal, as red 

posters ... ... 1,SOO ,, 

The Sui-fu Appeal, in book 

form 650 ,, 
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Tracts 



Total ... 



60,500 



This literature has been sent to 
Hangchow, Ningpo, Chinkiang, 
Nanking, Wuhu, T'ientsin, Paoting 
Fu, Peking, Amoy, Foochow, For- 
mosa, Canton, Huanghien, Ingcheo 
Fu, Changte Fu, SwatoW, Hainan, 
Huchow, Hongkong, Taichow Fu, 
Kinwha and Soochow, as well as to 
many outlying districts of Shang- 
hai ; some papers have also teen 
distributed at the meetings held at 
the mills and native churches in 
this, Shanghai, neighbourhood. 

Reports from Hankow, Chung- 
king, T'ientsin, Hangchow, Hu- 
chow, Hainan, Kinhwa, ]Sring2)0, 
Chinkiang, and other places, show 
an increasing interest in this lau- 
dable enterprise of reforming the 
cruel fashion of crushing the na- 
tural feet of Chinese girls. The 
natives are awakening to tlie folly 
of the custom and it is a favourable 
sign that Chinese who are not 
Christians have become interested 
in the work of the Society. 

Further aid is solicited. "All 
ladies willing to help forward the 
object of the Society in one or other 
of thest) ways are requested to send 
their names to one of the Shanghai 
Secretaries to be enrolled as Asso- 
ciates. It is hoped that in all the 
outports Local Committees may 
shortly be formed, and that in this 
way all foreign women residing in 
China may be found united in doing 
what they can to save little girls 
from the torture of a custom that 
has nothing to recommend it except 
that it is 7'/te Cu4om ! The co- 
operation of Chinese ladies will be 
still more gladly welcomed. 

Our aim is ol)viously a Christian 
one ; at the same time we invite the 
help and sympathy of all those who 
are moved by considerations ethi- 
cal, medical, or economic, or simply 
by pity for millions of little girls 



now forced to suffer, and helpless 
to resist ; quite as much as of those 
who feel themselves called to com- 
bat this monstrous evil by that 
watchword of Christian Socialism : 
" If one member suffer, all the 
members suffer with it." 

g. I. w.. 



Eleventh Annual Report of the Society 
for the Diffusion of Christian and 
General Knowledge among the Chi- 
nese. For the year ending 3Ist Oo- 
tol)er, 1898. Price 50 cts. or S.for $1.00. 

This is a well printed pamphlet of 
53 pages and is very interesting 
reading. It gives the best account 
of the coiip d'etat and its antecedent 
history that we have seen yet, al- 
so a list of the chief reformers. 
Among other interesting items, we 
find that Li Hung-chang was asked 
by the reformers to memorialize the 
Emperor to make the " Review of 
The Times " newspaper the organ 
of the Government, that the Em- 
peror sent for books published by 
the Society, and that several re- 
for'mers were seeking the Christian 
religion. 

"Here in China," the Report 
says, "intelligent Confucianists al- 
ways enquire what effect Christ- 
ianity has on the welfare of nations 
as such, and the Christian Mission- 
ary is bound to answer the question. 
It is a part of the ' Glad tidings of 
great joy ' that pure Christianit}^, as 
a matter of fact, lias lifted up every 
nation that has thoroughly adopted 
it. This aspect of Christianitj"- has 
been strongly laid hold of by some 
of the Reformers of China ; Jience 
they advocated friendly alliance 
with Christian nations and the 
adoption of Christian institutions 
as the oidy means of saving their 
nation. It is this Christian at- 
mosphere that has made the late 
Reformation in China a matter of 
sincere thanks-gi\ ing to. God and of 
deep interest to all Christians." 
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Jernmhm the Holy. A Bvief History of 
Ancient Jerusalem ; witli an Account 
of the Modern City and its Condi- 
tions, Political, Religious, and Social. 
IjV J^]dwin yherman Wallace, ]jate 
United States Consul for Palestine. 
With Fifteen lUnstrations from Photo- 
graphs, and Four Maps. Pp S59, 
SI. 50. Fleming H. Revell Co., New 
York, Chicago, Toronto. 

There are nineteen chapters in 
this work, which begins with an 
historical survey of wiiat is known 
about ancient Jerusalem, coming in 
the fifth chapter to what is some- 
what infelicitously styled "The 
New Jeiusaleni." Separate chapters 
are devoted to The Walls and 
Gates; Tlie Hills Round About; 
The Valleys; The Temple Hill; 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre ; 
The New Calvary ; Some Places of 
Special Interest ; Excavations in 
Jerusalem ; Cliinate and Health ; 
Passion Week and Easter ; The 
Jews ; Cliristians in Jerusalem ; 
Tiie Moslems ; and the Future of 
Jerusalem. The author resided for 
five years in the city of which he 
writes, and has made a study of 
the literature appertaining thei-eto. 
He writes in a reverent spirit, 
and with judicious regard to what 
matters are of special iriiportancc, 
and what of only transient interest. 
There is no eloquence and no 
attempt at fine writinij, but such a 
straightforward, business-like ac- 
count of the present conditions as 
an oflicer of probity and intelli- 
gence would be likely to render in 
an authoritative report. Few 
readers, unless they chance to bo 
exceptionally well read in the re- 
cent literature of this subject, can 
go through Mr. Wallace's contri- 
bution thereto, without gaining 
greater vividness for their impres- 
sions. Such a book ought to be 
put into Sunday School Libraries 
to correct the wrong impressions 
which both scholars and teachers 
unconsciously imbibe. Even dur- 
ing the brief interval which has 
elapsed since the book was written, 
the situation in Palestine appears 



to have been materially modified by 
the recent order of the Sultan for- 
bidding foreign Jews to land, or to 
hold property there. The visit of 
the German Emperor may yet have 
important bearings upon the Holy 
Land. 



Dawn on the hilh of T'ang^ Or Mis.^ionH hi 
ChiiKi. ]!y Rev. Harhin P. Beach, for- 
merly Missionary in (yliiiia ; Memher of 
tlic American Oriental Society ;l<Muca- 
tional Secretary of the Stuilent Volun- 
teer Movement for- Foreign Missicms. 
Now York, Student Volunteer Move- 
ment for Foreign Alis-sions. 1898. Pp. 
181. 

This is the work of a thorough 
scholar, who is ambitious to make 
the next generation of missionaries 
a gi-eat advance upon their prede- 
cessors. It consists of many cor- 
related parts, the first being an 
adeipiate but not too extended 
Bibliography, followed by a Key 
to the Pronunciation of Chinese 
Words. Then follows the substance 
of the volume under the eight 
heads of The World of The; Chinese ; 
China's Inheritance from the Past; 
"The Ileal Chinaman;" Religions 
of the Chinese ; Preparations and 
IScginiungs ; The Protestant Oc- 
cupation of China ; The Mission- 
aries at Work ; and The Dawn. 
Appendices follow with Provincial 
Divisions, Prominent Events of the 
Historic Dynasties, and a. Scheme 
for Studying Denominational Work 
in China. The latter is a unique 
and an invaluable feature as fui-- 
nishing a way to crystallize the 
impression of all the rest. Two 
Mission Societies with wise fore- 
sight (the M ethodist Church, South, 
and the Protestant Episcopal, each 
of the U. S.) have arranged for 
classes using this work as a text 
book, and supplementing it either 
by an additional chapter in an 
edition of their own, or by a special 
pamphlet. We could wish that 
every iriissionary who may chance 
to see this mention of Mr. Beach's 
most helpful compilation would 
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make some effort to get it intro- 
duced among the young people of 
his own denomination, for if this 
were effeotivel}^ done, the result 
could not be other than a harvest 
of good. 

The missionary map at the end 
is affirmed to be more neaiiy com- 
plete than any hitherto published 
of the Empire, and an Index ren- 
ders it easy to find any place at 
present occupied by missionaries. 
The little book, which it takes but 
an hour to run through, is the 
product of a process of distillation 
similar to that in the author's 
" Cross in the Land of the Tri- 
dent," which docs alike service for 
India. The amount of toil involved 
is literally incomputable. Mr. 
Beach has done his work with 
characteristic thoroughness. His 
authorities are th(! most recent and 
the most trustworthy. It is well 
for the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment that he has steadily refused 
loud calls to engage in denomina- 
tional work for missions, for it is 
all but certain that he could no 
where else do so much good to the 
cause as a whole. Wh(;n he was 
suddenly and most reluctantly com- 
pelled to abandon his own mission 
work about a deeade ago, neither 
he nor his many friends had the 
smallest notion of the wider doors 
of usefulness to be opened to him 
in due time. Long may ho be 
sjiared to his chosen field of labor ! 

A. H. S. 



Chinese anrt Kngli.sh Second T-ieader. 
Published by tlie Commercial Prea-s, 
No. U. 41, Peking Itoad, 1899. Price, 
S.'i cents. 

The Headers published by the 
Christian Literature Society of In- 
dia have been used very extensive- 
ly in teaching English to Chinese 
pupils. The Commercial Press is 
issuiiig reprints of these books, with 
a traaslation in coiijuriotion with 
each lesson, the translation being 
in easy Wen-li. The Primer, First 



Reader and Third Reader, are now 
followed by the Second Reader, 
which, in its present form, will be 
welcomed by many teachers and 
pupils who desire to save the time 
spent in tedious questions and ex- 
planations, that it may be devoted to 
more pi'ofitable drill in pronuncia- 
tion and language exercises. The 
translation, on the whole, is well 
done, and the cheapness of the book 
will commend it to many who can 
not afford more expensive works. 

J. A. S. 



Cliinose and English V^ocabidarj'. Stent. 
Hevi.sed by liev. Donald Mac- 
(Jillivray. Presbyterian Mission Press, 
Shanghai, 1898. 

Stent has been a household word 
in ISTorth China for a score and 
more of years, and his Vocabulary 
has been much thumbed and worn 
by many aspirants after the knowl- 
edge of these cabalistic characters 
and upside-do wn sentences. It might 
be said of the book, as a general 
remark, that it was so good it was 
a pity it was not better. There 
were many slips in tone, and some 
faultj' definitions. The elioice of 
phrases was not always good, and 
was limited. Still the Vocabulary 
was much used, and had an import- 
ant place on many a student's desk. 
The book seemed however to be 
getting somewhat out of date, and 
we thought its aeon might be 
coming to an end. Most fortunate- 
l}^ a coming scholar in Madarin took 
it in hand and made a new book 
out of the old. 

One notices, first of all, that Mr. 
MacGillivray has taken great pains 
to correct the tones, and has made 
the book in this respect almost an 
authority. The very few instances 
we have noticed where it fails of 
being as near to absolute correct- 
ness as is possible, are nearly all 
wJKu-o a character has moix; than 
on(> tone, as for examj)lc in the first 
two pages, fjif -g" should be Roman- 
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ised a* kgi, ^ g| ai^ hao^, ^ 



aV- shen* 



ai^ chi'. The other 



examples under ^ should he read 
ai', except where ^ means to s'liffer; 
as : to suffer hunger, ahuse, a heating. 
^ in the examples given should be 
read ai^. These two pages are, how- 
ever, a very remarkable exception to 
the general correctness of the book 
in regard to tones. Looking on 
farther, we do not find any slip for 
nearly three pages, if we except 
Bfl Pfl i\^, which would he more 
often road an* an"^ ti*, in accoi-dance 
with the rule that when a charac- 
ter is repeated for emphasis, it is 
generally road the second time in 
the first tone. After pointing out 
these few errors, we wish to repeat 
that the book in respect to tones is 
almost a model of accuracy. 

TJie Vocabulary is greatly en- 
riched by the addition of a large 



number of colloquial phrases drawn 
from various sources. The defini- 
tions, so far as we have noticed 
them, are models of clearness, bre- 
vity and precision. We congratu- 
late ourselves on the resurrection 
of our old friend, with a new body, 
and to a now life. And we thank 
Mr. MacGillivray for the time and 
work he has given to it. We shall 
look for other important work from 
the same peiT. 

We have onl}^ to add that the 
book is so rich in illustrative exam- 
ples of the use of characters, that, 
like Mateer's Lessons, it should be 
on the desk of every student of 
Chinese. Even the so-called Sino- 
logue will find treasure new as well 
as old here, and will enjoy this col- 
lection out of the vast treasure- 
house of the Chinese language. 

Chatjncey Goodrich. 



^tritniial ^Qxawxtui. 



One of the gravest dangers 
which confronts the work of mis- 
sions among the Chinese today 
is that of the Chinese seeking 
Christianity for gain, and espe- 
cially for help in lawsuits, in 
which the Roman Catholics liave 
already done so much harm, and 
in which the Protestants are not 
entirely without blame. A ci)r- 
respondent of the North Chitia 
Daily News, of February 16th, 
from JSTgaulufu, calls attention to 
this fact and says, " If reports 
be true, in many cases where 
tens and hundreds move towards 
the missionary and the church, 
there is some lawsuit, either real 
or prospective, at the bottom, and 
that is why they move towards 
Christianity." And then he adds, 
"In the present state of society 
the missionary will show his 
wisdom by refusing to lend his 



name and influence in any way 
whatever to the lawsuits of nat- 
ive Christians and enquirers." 
And, personally, we have known 
a number of cases in which the 
influence of the foreign mission- 
ary, or the loan of his Cliiuese 
card, have been used to the great 
detriment of the cause, and some- 
times, though unwittingly, in the 
interests of positive injustice. It 
is so difficult to get at the bottom 
of these petty, disputes, and in 
some cases, too, of seeming per- 
secution, that the oreatest discre- 
tion is needed, and the greatest 
caution as well, lest, while think- 
ing one is proceeding in the 
interests of justice and mercy, he 
be simply made the tool of self- 
ishness and greed. 

* * * 

We hope in our next issue to 
be able to say more about the 
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recent Chungking Conference, 
At present but few data are to 
hand. Bishop W. W. (Jassela, 
of the C. I. M., and Rev. S. 
Lewis, of the American M. E, 
Mission, were the Chairmen, 
acting alternately. Some sixty 
to seventy were present, which 
speaks well considering the un- 
settled state of the country in 
western (Jhina. E.ev. Mr. Inwood, 
from Keswick, was present and 
contributed much. to the spiritual 
helpfulness of the meetings, giv- 
ing addresses nearly every even- 
ing, Hudson Taylor was also 
present. Tlie Conference lasted 
from Monday to Saturday inclu- 
sive, atid the proceedings, when 
published, as we learn they are 
to be, will doubtless make another 
interesting oontributiou to mis- 
sionary literature. 

* * « 

We are sorry to note the sus- 
pension of our neighbor. The 
Korean Repository. We trust, 
however, that is is only tempor- 
ary, and that in the near future 
it may be resuscitated with new 
life and vigor. At the same 
time we are pleased to receive 
"The Korean Repository, weekly 
edition." Whether this is a case 
of 'rrausmigration, or Parent and 
and Child, or substitution, we are 
not told in the number before us. 
The future will doubtless decide. 

* * * 

The issuing of the Conference 
Committee's Commentary on the 
New Testament, (or Annotated 
New Testament, as it has some- 
times been called), is a matter of 
more than passing interest. 
The Committee has been la- 
boring steadily and hard for a 
number of years, and the result 
of their labor is a work of 1304 
pages, octavo, in three large 



volumes, the whole being sold at 
$1.00. This has been made pos- 
sible through the enterprise of the 
Chinese Religious Tract Society, 
Shanghai, which has had an edi- 
tion of 5,000 copies printed, thus 
securing the reduced prices of a 
large edition. There has been a 
constant and ever increasing de- 
mand for commentaries on the 
Scriptures, and there is no ques- 
tion about the desirability of the 
present work, and it is hoped 
that it will be followed in due 
time by a like work on the Old 
Testament. 

• * « 

On pages 144 and 145 we give 
the statistics for the China 
Missions as taken from the 
Missionary Revieio of the World, 
compiled by Rev. H. P. Beach, 
formerly of China. The figures 
are interesting as showing 
the regular advance in mission 
work during the past two dec- 
ades. As these figures were 
probably taken from Annual 
Reports, most of which are al- 
ready a year old, if we allow 
the regular ratio of increase we 
should have at present some 
ninety thousand communicants 
in our native Protestant churches. 
Mr. Beach thus summarises : — 

" The missionaries are located 
at 335 main stations, whence 
they go forth to regular appoint- 
ments at 1,969 out-stationa, not 
to mention a far larger number 
of cities and villages irregularly 
visited. As a result of these 
efforts, 80,682 converts are found 
in Protestant churches, an aver- 
age of one Christian to 4,824 of 
his fellow countrymen. At these 
stations are 1,706 day schools, 
with 30,046 pupils, and 105 in- 
stitutions of higher grade, at- 
tended by 4,245 young men and 
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won-ien. A native contingent of AVhen the difFicalties am remem- 
5.071 i'uitliful Cliiiiese men and bernd, this increase will be re- 
women aid the missionaiies ii> garded most thanlcfuliy." 
their work. If these totals seem 
large, remember that Ciiina still 

has bub one foreign worker to a It is with tnuch pleasure wo 

])arish of 158,362 souls, while if accede to the request to print 

native assistants are added, each Dr. G. John's apjjeal on behalf 

has an average of 51,071 un- of the Central Oliina lleligioug 

evangelized neiglibors ! Tract Society (seepage 124). 

"Taking the years named above, This Society has done a mag- 

with the exception of those pre- nificent work in the past, 

ceding 1800, when the empire the meml)(>rs not only having 

first became accessible to mission- h;id the needs of awakening tho 

aries, and calculating the per- hea.theu l)efore their anxious at- 

contage of increase, of the native teniion, but having also hiul a 

cJiHTch memhersJiij), we find tliat, .solicitou.s and wide awake regaid 

from IStiO to 1877, the annual for the needs of the initive 

rate of increase was 69 per cent.; Church. It would he a gri(n'ous 

from 1877 to 1S90 it was 14 per misfortune should the Society 

cent, a year, and from 18(.K) to require to suspend operations. 

1898 it was 14.5 per cent, per Now that the nundjer of capa,ble 

annuui. It may, therefore, be writisrs, and siealous and wise 

said that missionary effort, judg- distributoi-s is greater than ever 

ing from the record of the past before, it is a matter of anxious 

twenty-one years, is annually solicitnd(; that the financial con- 

rev/arded by an increment of 14 dition of the Society should be in 

per cent, in its membership, such an unsatisfactory condition. 



Booths, etc., publisbeD in f ebruar^, t>i> tbe 
presbincrtan flMssion press.* 

Handel's Messiah, in Cliincso, for the S. I). K. 

ffi i5l Ift IE- Roman Catholics anil Protestants, V. M. P. 

5C !i IE ^^. True View of Christianity, P. M. P. 
Pilgrim's Progress, in Chinese, part II, for China Inland Mission. 

El) 3^15 @ jE Ji^ Rejecting the False and Embracing the True, Am. Bapt. 
Mission, Swatow. 

iE M M p fM ^. Catechism, for Rev. T. Richard. 

iS" _£ ^ 'M 1$. Childhood of the World, S. D. K, 
Christian Endeavor Topics for 1899, in Chinese. 
i'/xodus. Psalms and Daniel, in Mandarin, B. &. F. B. S. 
W'cnli Bible, B. &. F. B. S. 

Tliree Character Classic, Shanghai colloqui^d, for M. E. M. S. 
Knglisli Supplement of the hitercoUer/ian, National Com. College Y. M. C. A, 
Calendars : American Church IMission, Ameiican Presbyterian Mission, yiianghat 
and Hangcliow. 

Tentative Edition of Easy AVenli Acts and Romans (for the Bible Societies). 
5w H Ife 3C. Private Devotions. American Church Mission. 
^H i^ :^ ^f*- Catechism, C. F. Hogg, (omitted from last month). 
"* See February Recorder, pp. 98 and 99. 
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Sketch of Second Shan- 
tung Missionary Con- 
ference. 

Held in Wei-lisien, Out. 10-23, 1808. 
This Second Shantung Mission- 
ary Conference has proved to be, 
like its predecessoi' licld live years 
ago, a gr(?at success. 

The missionaries attending num- 
bered lifty-two, including sucli well 
known \ctoi'ans us Dr. Ernest Faber 
and Dr. 11. IJ. Porter, and was 
faiily repi'escntative of the workers 
and all varieties of mission work 
carried on in this province. 

A feature of the Conference found 
to be must helpful and stiinul,-uing 
was t!ie "hour of prayer" evei-y 
morning during the week, with 
special services on the sabbath. 

These wer(; conducted by various 
members of the dilFerent missions 
represented, and sul)jects were as- 
signed for each day in progressive 
and connected order. 

Another feature which all felt to 
be most marked was the spirit of 
unity underljTing all our diversities. 
Distinctions of name, race and 
language were all laid aside, As Dr. 
Faber reumrked, "you have made 
nui forget that I am a German." 
This feeling of Ixdonging to one 
family, the "household of faith," 
■was most cliaracteristic of the 
eiitiix! gathering. 

It niay seem invidious perhaps to 
cab attention to some of the papers 
preseid,cd wdien all attained so high 
a standard of excellence. 

Those piapers, however, which 
excited most inter(!st were these, 
taking thera in the order of pre- 
sentation, by 

Mr. Jones, E. B. M,, " On speedi- 
est and most efficient means of 
evangelizing the heathen." 

Mr. Laughlin, A. P. M., on "Break- 
ing new ground." 

Dr. Porter, A. B. C. F. M., on 
" Federation." 



IT Hcfes* 



The discussion of " Self-support," 
introduced by Mr. C. Y. Hogg (un- 
connected). 

Miss M. Porter, on " Women's 
Work." 

The discussion of all the subjects 
was nnirked by a spirit of fairness 
and good temper, ;ind no one could 
reasonably complain of wa,nt of tiaie 
to discuss or disinclination to give 
roasornible attention to all that any- 
one had to say. 

As regards "Federation," the 
discussion showed that the time is 
not yet ripe for any practical out- 
come as regards the Foreign mis- 
sionary body, but it was decided to 
hold a conference of nati\o Christ- 
ians connected with the various 
missions at work in the province 
with a view to draw them more 
closely together. 

This conference is to be held in 
Clr'ing-chow-fu in May next. 

The discussion of " seli-suppoi-t, " 
or the " Nevius system " as it is 
styled, elicited the fact that undvuj 
pressure in this lino did not give 
the best i-esults and that various 
modifications had been inti'oduced 
which, whiki preserving and enforc- 
ing the ideal of self-support in its 
entirety, did not unduly pi'(;ss for 
a f ulliliment of it at too early a dat(!. 
" Women's Work," introduced by 
Miss Poller, made a \ery favorable 
impression. The discussion on it, 
as was natural, was carri(Hl on for 
the most ])art by the ladies piesent. 
It showed very cle^U'ly how iai-ge 
and important a part of nnssi(ni 
work the women's sphere hys now 
become, how full it is of possibilities 
for the future, and with what 
eai-nestness and devotion the work 
is being carried on. 

The " Question Box " filled a nrost 
important function in giving the best 
light available on subjec;ts of very 
practical and pressing importance. 

The Conference did lujt end in 
" mere talk." It adopted an appeal 
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on behalf of the sufferers from the 
appalling outburst of the Yellow 
Ri\'er, which has caused and is caus- 
ing so immense an amount of terri- 
ble suffering, and made an energetic 
protest against allowing the Yel- 
low River to continue its course of 
ruin and destruction without ade- 
quate means being used for its ulti- 
mate effective restraint. 

This action has distinguished the 
conference and shown in result that 
the deliberations and decisions of 
earnest workers in the cause of 
God, which is the cause of human- 
ity, are not without effect on the 
minds of men or the counsels of po- 
liticians Does it not also point to fu- 
ture and further actionoflike kindas 
alegitiniate result of suchgathorings? 

A standing Committee was ap- 
pointed to arrange when and where 
the next conference should be held. 



This gives distinct witness to the 
value and interest of these meetings. 

R. C. FOHSYTH. 

STATISTICS OF PROTESTANT MISSIONS 
WORKING IN SHANTUNG, 

(so far as ascertained). 

To 31sT Decembek, 1898. 

Societies at work ... ... ... 15 

Foreign Missionaries ; Men 106 ... 

,, ,, Women 126 ... 2.32 

Stations with foreign residents .- 31 

Out-Btations... ... ... ... 737 

Native asststants in mission employ 337 
Comnuniioants ... .„ ... 13,362 

Added during 1898 ...1,364 

Education : — 

Colleges and Schools for men and 
boys ... ... ... ... 245 

Students and pnpils in same ... 3153 
Boarding-scliools and village 

schools, etc., for girls 48 

Pn])ils in same ... ... .„ 769 

Medical, : — 

Foreign I'liysicians : Men 20 

Women 8 2S 

Patients during 1898 ... 213,573 



issioimr^ |0HnTixl 



BIRTHS. 

At Ohi-nan-fn, Jan. 17th, 1899, the 

w'ifo of Cai.vin Wir.iiT, of a danghter, 

Fannie ilcri'ick, 
At Siieo-yang Hsien, Shan-si, Jan. 2nd, 

the wife of \V. S. Johnston, of a 

(langliter. 
At Shanghai, Feb. 16th, 1899, to Mr. 

and Jlrs. G-EO. F. P.^ktcii, a son. 
MARRIAGES. 
At Shanghai, Jan. 23rd, Mr. F. Manz 

and i\li.ss 0. H\nsi<ekv of the C. I. M. 
At Nankin, Feb. l,")th, ilr. J. Y. 

M(;(;iNNis of Kiangyin, and Miss Anna 

L. Howe. 
At Canto)!, Feb. Kith, FniTZ IT Onms- 

TOi'iiEEsoN and Miss Kmm.v (i. Laks- 

.BON. l)')tli of the Christian and Mission- 
ary Alliance. 

DEATH. 
At Chinkiang, Jan. 10th, 1899, Ct.yde 

n. Sydknstrickkk, aged 4 years, 3 

months, and 25 days. 

ARRiVALS. 

At Shanghai, Jan. 25th, 1899, Miss 
A-^i'i>EN, returruid from Fngland, 
Mihses J. M. HuNiiiRB, and T. Hatteh 
from N(n'way, Misses A. C. 1). Ki.ahn 
and K. C. C. Cali.skn from Oierniany, 
all f(n- China Tnhiiid i\Iission. 

At Shanghai, Feb, 1st, Misses M. F. 
JoiiNSTox, F. C. Johnson, G. H. 
Wood, F. L. Morris, and I. F. 



Takken from North America, all for 
C. 1. M. 

At Shanghai, Feb. 3rd, Archdeacon and 
Jh-s. Thompson, Dr. and Mrs. A. F. 
Pakkek and Miss H. K. Stkain. 

At Slianghai, Feb. 12th, Mr. and Mr.s. 
C. C. Smith and child, (returned) from 
England, for C. I. M, 

At Shanghai, Feb, ISth, Mr. A. (-J. 
Rennjron, M.l)., and J. W. I'ouldin, 
from Nortii America., for C. T, .M , 

At Slianghai. Feb. 22nd, Kev, S, R 
Hodiie, M.l),, and wife (returned), 
MaR(!aret H. Wilkinson, ItoBKRT 1. 
Booth, M.l). , all for VVealeyan Jlission, 
LiLi.iE F. V. Saville, M.U., (retnrn- 
(sd), and Frnest C, Peake, for London 
Mission, 

DEPARTURES. 

Fko.m Shangliai, Feb. Sth, Bishop A. W, 
WrLso.x, for AmcTiea, 

From Shanghai, Feb. 12th, Mr, and 
Mrs. P, Bkckmak and child, for Am- 
erica, Rev, T. W. Hocston, wife and 
six children, of Am. Pres MissioiN 

From Shanghai, Feb. 21. st. Bishop Eakl 
Cranston, for Nagasaki. 

Froji Shanghai, Fc'b. 25th, Miss H. E. 
SoLTAU and Mrs. A. Menzies, for 
Fngland. 

From Shanghai, Feb. 27th, Mr. ami 
Mrs. J. (1. Cojt.MACK and two children, 
Mr. U. F. BoJ.TON, Mr. F. F. Shind- 
LEK and Miss M. Nn.ssON, for England. 
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Suggested Points on Mission Gomitj: 

BY REV. W. M. UPORAFT. 

I S a general tiling the discussion of this topic and suggestions ia 
relation to it have hud to do with doctrinal unity or ecclesiastical 
union, both of wliich present almost insuperable difficulties, 

jjut there is, it seems to me, a simpler and less radical phase of 
mission comity which 1 venture to place before you, as it offers 
almost no practical difficulties to such as are willing to " look also ou 
the things of others" with a view to copy tliose that are good and help 
along wliere they are deficient. And in these simpler forms of co- 
operation may lie, ultimately, the hope of union in the more complex. 
I refer to what, for want of a better word, may be called ihe philan- 
thropic side of mission to or/.'-— using the word in its conventional sense. 

Those aspects of mission labors on which most are agreed, such 
as medical, educational, and literary work, and also the broad outline 
of evancelisra — though this last lies outside the usual definition of 
philantihrophy — may be included. 

There are few among missionary workers who do not adopt these 
forms of work in some phase or other. Books must be published, 
sickness cured, schools established, and the active work of evangelism 
carried on. In these things which are essential and in the doing of 
which there is not much choice as to method, so that the thing to be 
done is done, lies the first step in practical mission comity. 

In the more advanced forms of mission work, as is the case ia 
the churches of the Occident, the question is more complex and less 
easdy handled. Whore creeds have been handed down, and con- 
ditions inherited, there tlie work of adjustment goes slowly. But iu 
the plastic linos of initial or supplementary work it ia easier to make 
a change or mould lo a desired form. 
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The first point suggested is 

THE ABOLITION OF PKOPRIETABT NAMES 

in philanthropic institutions such as hospitals, orphanages and the 
like. Avoid the distijictive name such as a "Methodist" hospital, 
a "Baptist" orphanage, or an "Episcopal" charity. 

In the case of medical work, there is more than one economical 
reason that might he urged for co-operation in hospital, and in some 
cases dispensary, work — -a common hospital, provided for 'pro rata' 
by different Societies, served hy doctors of various Missions, and com- 
mon ground for the evangelistic efforts of all in seeking to save those 
■who are under medical treatment. In cases whore more than one 
medical man is in a city, a central work, with branches in districts 
reuiote, under the joint; care of the medical men of that city would 
seem to secure more adequiite provision for such work, and be an 
object lesson in mission comity that might become fruitful of good in 
other directions. The different Missions miglit also combine to furnish 
efficient evangelistic oversight of this extensive co-operation in the 
work of healing, and so a double union be effected. In the case of 
orphanages a like course might be adopted. Drop or avoid the pro- 
prietary name that too often acts as a signboard warning others off. 

The second suggested point is that of 

CO-EDUCATION AMONG MISSIONS. 

In the establishment and equipment of schools and colleges, and 
in some instances seminaries for theological instruction, the principle 
of co-operation should be of great advantage. With an increasing 
stringency in offerings for missionary purposes on the one hand, and 
an extended call for the work of education on the other, there is 
danger that if left to the care of any single Society the work already 
beo-nn may suffer from arrested development induced by insufficient 
support, and doors that are set open before us may have to be left 
without any to enter: whereas by combining resources at a common 
centre and each contributing to the strength of the whole, there 
might be enough to go round. 

Co-education among Missions offers a point for the realisation 
of Mission comity. 

The third suggested point is that of 

COMMON MEETING PLACES 

for large centres, such as Shanghai, Hankow, Pekin, and so on, indeed 
in every place where there are missionaries enough to sustain the 
demand that would arise for their services. Exeter hall in China — 
common ground for evangelistic services, mass meetings, and the 
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like, where a large public gathering could be held, or a series of 
meetings sustained, or a conference carried on — the care of all ; the 
property of no one; but the heritage of the whole body. There 
would appear to be a great need and therefore a great opportunity 
for such a course as this, and a fresh point in mission comity would 
be secured. The fourth suggested point grows naturally out of the 
foregoing ; that is a 

COMBINATION OF, AND INTERCHANSE AMONG WOEKERS, 

both foreigners and Chinese. 

Not union services merely, good and helpful as these are, but 
a careful, steadily-maintained interchange of services as between 
Mission and Mission; also frequent combinations of those who are 
adapted to a common work for the common good of all. 

This all of course supposes a desire for comity and a willingness 
to personally contribute to its realisation. 

There is nothing in what has been suggested to touch the 
sensitiveness of any who are zealous for the truth received in trust by 
them as members of a particular church. A consideration of such 
conditions would be out of place here where only the simpler forms 
of work are under discussion, involving at no point the creed or 
practise of any church. If we can attain to a measure o? comity on 
the lines suggested, may we not then hope that some light will be 
shed on, and some impulse gained toward, a further step in the same 
desired direction ? 



Proposals on Co-opemtion, and Division of the Field. 

(From the Chungking Conference) 

1. Prayer. It is proposed that the Conference should agree to 
set apart a time for prayer for the whole work in West China and for 
one another, and that Wednesday morning of each week be the time 
chosen for this purpose, whether individually or in Mission gatherings. 

2. Circulation of InJormaMon. It is proposed that a monthly 
circular letter be adopted, and that Chung-king be the centre for 
receivin"- items of information from all the Missions in West China : 
further, that Mr. Davidson be asked to act as editor for the present 
year, and that sub-editors be appointed in each station or group of 
stations as mi<iht be arranged. 

3. GliMrcli J\[emhers. It is proposed that a Cliurch member 
leavlnf one station for another should be furnished wit h a letter of 
commendation, aud that we agree as far as possible to recognise and 
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receive each other's members, and also to have due regard to each 
other's discipline. 

4. Exchange of Pulpits. This Conference would recommend 
the practice of exchange of pulpits in centres whore two or more 
Missions exist. 

5. United Meetings. This Conference desires to express its 
thankfulness for the extent to whicli nnitcd native meetings are 
already held, and heartily commends the (extension of this practice. 

6. F.mployment. This Conference disapproves the ernployment 
by one Mission or Society of a church member of another Mission as 
native assistant, without previous consultation with the missionary 
concerned. 

7. Training Centre. It is proposed that Mr. Claxton be asked 
to lay before the Chungking missionary body a suggestive scheme 
in view of a local combined Training School for Native Evangelists, 
and that the Conference considers that the wider scheme for a 
central institution for the province is not at present feasible. 

8. Salaries. It is recommended that the various Missions keep 
the pay of their native helpers low enough to allow the possibility 
or self-support as early as this may become feasible. 

9. Advisory Board of Reference caul Co-operatuon. This Con- 
ference agi'ees that an Advisory Board of Ileference ar.d (Jo-opera- 
tion be formed, to be composed of at least the Obairniaii, Super- 
intendent, or a senior missionary, of each of the Missions represented 
in West China : Protidcd, that each Mission liave one representative 
for each province occupied by said Mission, and that the C. 1. M. 
have two representatives for Szech'wan ; yMr^Aer, On any question 
that may arise each Mission shall have but one vote; any Mission 
having more than one member on the Board shall decide which of 
its representatives shall cast the vote. 

[Note.— This proposal was carried by an almost unanimous 
vote, after which those present rose and sang the Doxology.] 

Further, The Committee nominate the Ilev. J. W. Wilson, of 
G. M. S., as Secretary to this Board- 

10. General Scope of Action. Should any question arise be- 
tween two Missions it is proposed that tiie matter be referred, in the 
first instance, to the representatives of those Missions, who will be 
entitled in the case of a failure to effect a settlement locally to refer 
it through the Secretary to the Board. The Secretary having 
obtained full statements of the case will present the same to the 
Board by correspondence or otherwise. 

11. Bi'cision of the Field. Gkni:iial Pkixciples. (o) This Con- 
ference urges that a mutual understanding be arrived at a.mong the 
Missioiissas to the districls iu which they hope to carry on their work. 
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(b) That the Advisory Board be informed of the limits of the 
fields at present occupied or in prospect by the various Missions. 

(c) That if the occupation of any field is effective, in the view 
of the Advisory Board, another Mission should not be encouraged 
to enter. 

{d) When large cities are already occupied by two or more 
Missions, that those Missions seek to arrive at an amicable arrange- 
ment for working the districts of and around such cities. 

(e) That Missions contemplating extension carefully consider 
the work being done by other Missions in the districts they have in 
view, and also, by giving due attention to territory as yet unoccupied, 
endeavour as far as possible to avoid overlapping. 

(/) Missions proposing to commence work in any district 
already occupied are recommended to consult with the brethren 
already there. 

(a) That before a new field is occupied information be given to 
the Advisory Board. 

(/t) In the case of a new Mission entering the field we recom- 
moud that it confer with the iVdvisory Board. 

12, In conclusion, the Committee would state that the object of 
the above suggestions is to promote such a spirit of harmony and 
co-operatiou, among the various Missions, as shall tend to the 
speedier and more complete occupation of the whole wide field by 
tile messengers of the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

13. That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the Ilome Boards 
of the various Societies represented in West China. 

J^OTE. — -The foregoing resolutions were accepted and passed on 
January 21st, 1899, by the West China Conference, held in Chung- 
king. 

The Committee on Co-operation and Divison of the Field who 
prepared the resolutions was as follows : — 

Rev. J. Hudson Taylok, . . China Inland Mission. 
Bishop Cassels, Church Missionary Society, Chairman. 
Dr. Paiiky, . . . China Inland Mission, Secretary. 

for Canadian Methodist Mission. 

London Missionary Society. 

, . . Friends' Mission. 

Methodist Episcopal Mission. 

, Bible Christian Mission. 

■ London Missionary Society. 

American Baptist Union. 



Rev. H. Clin Cady, 
Rev. A. B. Claxton, 
R. J. Davidson, . 
Rev. S. Lewis, 
Dr. Savin, , 
Rev. J. W. Wilson, 
Rev. T. Wkllwood, 

Rev. GilAKLES iN'lVOOi) 
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"Popular Account of the Canonization of the Gods, 

Illustrated." 

BY KEV. J. C. GAKRITT. 
(Presonted before the Hangchow Tract Association.) 

'T("\'??7'E are to study to-night a romance much read by the Chinese, 
^pV^ which fairly represents a chiss of books whicli is hxrgely 
responsible for the deep and strong superstitions of the 
people. The above translation of the title is fairly accurate, the 
Chinese title being U f^ ^ jp^ f|f ^. The book is a sort of his- 
torical novel, based on the period of the fall of the Sbang and the 
rise of the Chow Dynasty, 1150-1120 B. C. It contains a most 
curious mixture of fact, fancy, legend and superstition. The deus ex 
machhia is constantly in evidence ; the whole fabric of the work is 
based on the belief in goblins and genii, and the vvhole category of 
Taoist immortals is called in to accomplish the will of Heaven. 
These genii have even the power of raising from death, not to men- 
tion the lesser powers of becoming invisible at will, transforming 
themselves into various forms, riding on the clouds, flying invisibly 
through the air on a clod of earth, a ball of water, or a piece of 
wood, etc. Their ages are various, some having lived for thousands 
of years, and some having, by practice, even converted themselves 
from stones or from animals into human form. The holy genii have 
bright golden aureoles of light reaching upward toward heaven. 
The goblins or imps have also a balefnl light ascending upward, 
which sometimes arrests the genii in their progress through the air. 
The goblins seem always to be lower creatures or inanimate objects, 
which through self-discipline or t'he action of the seasons through the 
ages have attained supernatural though evil powers. 

If we look above these beings for a God, or gods, over all and 
more powerful than all, we are disappointed. T'ien, Heaven, is 
indeed over all. T'ien shu, Fate, is recognized as that which decides 
the actions, the life, and the future of man. But this Fate is blind 
and impersonal. The genii seem to be the expounders and the 
ministers of fate. 

The few statements in the classics in regard to the characters 
and facts of the time are used, but with additions which would make 
the sages turn in their graves. There are also many anachronisms, 
and gross solecisms, which to the foreign reader are very plain, but 
which to the average Chinese reader are uuuutioeable. Only a 
Christian Chinese is able to recognize in any degree the incongruities 
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of such books as these; and only those who have been well educated 
are able to read them without harm. When will the day come when. 
the Chinese will learu to sift evidence, and to examine the proofs of 
genuineness and credibility in their literature ? In the preface to 
this work, written by a later editor, the suggestive remark is made, 
"Why ask whether the statements are true or not?" Not least of 
the benefits to us of the Bible is that it has taught us to sift evidence 
and take all care to examine the genuineness and truth of our ancient 
literature. Only tlie Bible can develop this power in the Chinese. 
The average Chinese scholar gulps down the stories of Pan-ku, who 
first emerged from chaos and hewed apart heaven and earth, or of 
Euh-hi, the first emperor, who was miraculously conceived, or of his 
sister Nii-wa, who shaped a man out of clay, and who rebuilt heaven 
when damaged by the giant Kung-kung. These stories are not of very 
ancient origin, dating apparently from the Han and Sung dynasties, 
and Pan-ku not being even named in S-ma T'sion's history, much less 
in the classics ; yet you strike an adamant wall of prejudice the moment 
you deny their existence. Books like the one before us, written for 
pleasure rather than to be believed, are yet the real cause of these 
confirmed beliefs, and only the Gospel can dissolve the spell. 

The work is anonymoos, but is popularly supposed to have been 
written by Liu Peh-wen, an able counsellor of T'ai-tsu, founder of 
the Ming Dynasty, A. D. 1368. After the dynasty was secure, Peh- 
wen in his old age wished to be released from waiting on the emperor, 
but the latter was unwilling. It is said that lie then wrote this work, 
partly as a satire and a warning to the emperor, and partly to prove 
that he was losing his mind and was unfit for his post. Others object 
that the work is not sufficiently excellent from a literary point of 
view to have come from hira. The book has a very pleasant ming- 
ling of wen-li and colloquial or mandarin, and is for the most part 
very easily read. 

The work consists of one hundred chapters, and, in the litho- 
graphed copy I have, forms a compact set of ten volumes, with some 
very striking illustrations. The approved plan of the novelist at 
home is found here; as you near the end of a chapter and think to 
lay the book down, you are told to look at the next chapter to find 
how it comes out. Many a fire in Chinese cities has resulted from 
apprentices reading such books into the ' wee sma' hours,' and not 
being able to lay them down till overpowered with sleep. 

I will give as condensed a summary as possible of the work, 
with running comments, and translation of a few passages. As the 
author is dealing with ancient times, he begins with a sort of first 
chapter of Genesis, or history of the world to the time of the story, 
some of which is as follows : — 
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" In the earliest time of chaos, before the time of Pan-ka, tho 
great extreme, the male and female principles, and the four cardinal 
points were suspended. First appeared heaven, next earth, and then 
man. The Worthy lu-chao (Nest-holder) rid men of the ravages of 
wild beasts (by building houses). Sui-jon obtained fire (by rubbing 
wood together) to avoid eating uncooked food. Fuh-hi first drew 
the eight diagrams, explaining the Yin and the Yang. Shea-niing 
ruled the earth, and loarned (by tasting) the virtues of tho hundred 
herbs. Ilian-yuan established music, etiquette and marriage. Under 
Shao-hao and tlie Five Emperors the pjeople prospered. King Yii 
made courses for the waters, subduing the fli>od. For four hundred 
years the empire was his in peace. The emperor Kieh (last of the 
the Hia dynasty erected by Yii) was unprincipled, and earth and 
heaven were in confusion. Ho gave the reins to Mi-hi, and plunged 
into excess with wine and women. Chen-t'ang erected his capital 
at Boll, and rid (the empire) of evil repute'; sent Kieh to Nau~chao, 
and saved (the people from) his 'cruelty. The clouds and rainbow 
were according to desire, and the people were revived. The empire 
descended through thirty-one generations to Chow of Y"in, when 
the veins of the house of Shang were broken like a lutestring. 
Law and order were destroyed in the court; for he (Chow) killed 
his wife and children, and listened to flatterers, and made vile the 
palace by his partiality to Ta-ki. . . . He put faith in strumpets 
and base men and cut off righteous rule. . . . All that was strange, 
curious or impure, he was pleased with, and gave himself to im- 
purity like a bird of prey. . . , Imperial Heaven in wrath sent 
groat calamities, like the boundless sea. Then Ts-ya came forth, 
a Genius among men." 

The last few sentences, with what follows, comprise the subject 
of the work. This Chow Wang, ^J^ 3E> with whom the Shang 
Dynasty fell, is, with Kieh, last of the Hia Dynasty, execrated to 
this day as most cruel of monarchs. Chow seems at first to have 
been well-meaning, but gave rein to his passions. According to the 
book we are reading, the turning-point in his fortunes came wiien 
he visited the temple of Nu-wa, (which temple could hardly have 
been in existence at that time !) and being taken with the beauty 
of her image, had the temerity to write a verse of poetry of doubtful 
meaning on the wall of her shrine. The virtues of Nii-wa are thus 
described: "Nii-wa Niang-niaug was an ancient goddess, who from 
birth had holy virtues. At that time Kung-kung in anger struck 
the Puh-chow mountains with his head, whereupon the heavens 
were shattered in the north-west, and the earth caved in in the south- 
east. Nii-wa then gathered stones of the five colors and, refining 
them with fire, rebuilt (or propped up) tho azure heavens. Hence 
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she has great merit in having helped the people, and they erected 
a temple to thank her. Because the people sacrifice to her, the 
seasons are prosperous, and the kingdom is continued; the wind and 
rain are propitious, and calamities are warded off. She is the upright 
goddess who blesses our land and protects our people." 

The author then describes the anger of Nii-wa at the king's 
sacrilege, aud her plan of revenge. " Nii-wa Niang-niang went 
on her birth-day to the Fire-cloud Palace to congratulate Fuh-hi, 
Shen-nung, and Hien-yuau, the Three Holy Ones. Coming back oa 
her phoenix she took her seat on the shrine. Her attendants (jade 
maidens and golden youths) having worshipped, Niang-niang raised 
her head and saw the poetry written on the wall. In anger she 
scolded, saying, ' Chow is an unprincipled monarch ! He does not 
strive to be virtuous or care for the empire. He does not revere 
heaven, and now he blasphemes me ! Hateful that he is I His days 
are numbered; if I don't punish him, my efficacy is gone ! ' Hur- 
riedly flying to the capital, she looks down at Chow, and sees that 
his sons have aureoles above their heads, proclaiming them to be 
destined to be gods, and that Chow has still 28 years to live. So, 
though angry, she has to defer her revenge. But she thinks of a 
plan to delude the monarch into all sorts of excesses; so, opening the 
urn in her temple, she pointed with her hand, when a white flag was 
unfolded at the top of a staff of white light which rose from the urn, 
some fifty feet high. This flag was called the goblin signal flag. 
Suddenly came blasts of blighting wind, and a dreary fog pressed 
down ; dark clouds covered the four points of heaven. After several 
blasts of wind, all the imps and goblins under heaven hurried to the 
temple to receive the goddess' orders. The goddess through her 
page ordered all the imps to retire, excepting the three from the grave 
of Hien-yuan. These three, entering the temple, worshipped saying 
'Niang-niang, may you live forever.' Of these three, one was the 
Fox-goblin, 1000 years old ; one was the Pheasant-goblin, with nine 
heads; and one was the Jade-guitar goblio." These three were in- 
structed by N"ti-wa to take the forms of beautiful women, and delude 
Chow-waug to his destruction. They were commanded not to harm 
the people — a command which, according to their nature, they con- 
sistently disobeyed. 

The writer sees no inconsistency in a goddess using malevolent 
spirits to work revenge on men ; for the gods are of like passions 
with men. After this Nii-wa disappears from the story until near 
the end, and goblins and genii work as they will. In the course of 
time, the daughter of one of the barons is to be introduced into the 
harem. While on the journey to the capital, the Fox-gobiin one 
night kills her and assumes her body. The king is so captivated by 
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her beauty and grace as to forget all the affairs of his kingdom. 
This goblin-woman, by her cruelty and delusions, causes Chow to 
emulate the excesses of Kieh. An editor of this work, in the time 
of Kaug-hi, here takes frequent occasion in his foot-notes to satirize 
woman ; he says in one place, " Of all things the most poisonous 
is a woman's heart ! " Nothing I have seen in the English language 
by the worst woman-hater can come up to the satire and venom 
poured out against the " weaker sex " by the Chinese. One writer 
even laments that he himself is born of woman, and so is prevented 
from slaying the whole venomous race ! 

A genius of a thousand years warns Chow that a goblin is in 
the palace, but the king listens to none but Ta-ki, Jg 2»' When 
loyal ministers remonstrate with the king, he is persuaded by Ta-ki 
to devise unheard-of modes of punishment. Among these was the 
"Pao-loh Yin," a cylinder of copper, with fire-doors, on which the 
offender was bound with iron wire and roasted to death. Even the 
empress falls prey to the plots of the goblin, and dies in agony ; 
while her two sons are only saved by two genii taking them to their 
mountain caves and rearing them to manhood. 

The king undertakes to enforce his sovereignty by calling in and 
beheading the barons of distant provinces. One of these, however, 
who is a sage, is saved from death, but immured in seven years' cap- 
tivity in lu Ji. This is Ki-ts'ang, or Weu-wang, ^ J, founder of the 
Cliow joj Dynasty, and revered to this day as being not only an en- 
lightened and benevolent monarch, but also as a master of divination 
and the enlarger of the eight diagrams into sixty-four. The diviners' 
lots are called after him, Wen-wang k'o. Wen-wang in his journeys 
found a babe at a grave, and adopted him as his hundredth son, 
calling his name Lwe-tsen-ts — Son of Thunder. A Genius took the 
child to his mountain retreat, and instructed him in magic arts, 
and so transformed him that he sprouted wings, called wind and 
fire wings. 

In another part of the empire a child was miraculously born, his 
mother being with child for three years and six months. He was 
born in a ball of flesh, which his father cut open, whereupon Na-oha 
leaped forth, a beautiful child. He was a genius, who thus entered 
the world to be of use in the overthrow of Chow-wang. When seven 
years old he was over six feet tall. Being very hot-tempered, he got 
into trouble with the Dragon King of the eastern sea. While bath- 
ing in a stream near the sea, he moved a magic kerchief, which he 
brought with him into the world, and the crystal palace of the Drag- 
on King was shaken to its foundation. Being attacked by an officer 
of the king, and then by his son, he tossed into the air a magic 
bracelet, called the heaven-and-earth bracelet, which striking them 
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on the head destroyed them at once. As a result of his hot-headed- 
ness he got his father into hot water, and at last had to kill himself in 
his father's presence. His soul went back to Kun-lun Shan, whence 
he had come, and his master re-invested him with a body trans- 
formed from a lotus-flower. Having returned his former body to his 
parents, he thought himself released from filial duties to them, and 
tried to revenge himself on his father, who was then given a pagoda 
to hold in his hand wherewith to keep him in subjection. Hence 
his father was called "T'oh-t'ah T'ien-wano." These two characters, 
as well as many others, are evidently borrowed from Buddhism. Na- 
cha seems to have his prototype in Vajza, the Indian Grod of Thunder, 
though in some respects the pagoda-bearing god seems more like the 
Indian god. Na-oha was later given two wheels on which to ride, 
called the wind and fire wheels, and still later, by eating some magic 
beans, was able to show at will eight head? and six hands. 

We are next introduced to the most important character in the 
book, Kiang Ts-ya (|^ J- ^), generally called Kiang T'ai-kong. On 
the few statements made in the classics in regard to him is built a 
great structure of fancy and superstition. At first a seeker of the 
Taoist immortality, he is commanded to leave the mountains and 
return to the world, to be Wen-wang's counsellor. Going first to 
Chow's capital, he is the means of destroying the Jade-guitar goblin, 
returning her to her original form, a jade-stone guitar. Meanwhile 
Ta-ki is devising fresh forms of cruelty, such as a pit filled with ven- 
omous serpents. She has the king command the legs of two of his 
subjects to be broken to inspect the marrow, merely to settle a 
dispute. These stories are to this day commonly known by the 
Chinese, and hence the execration in which Chow and his wicked 
consort are held. 

Ts-ya finally becomes the counsellor of Wen-wang, and the 
latter's power increases, and his state prospers. After his death, 
his son, the sage Wu-wang, succeeds him. The deep hold that the 
Confucian teachings of the five relationships have on the Chinese, is 
seen on every page. Even when persuaded by gods and genii that 
Fate has raised him to overthrow Chow-wang, Wn-wang hesitates 
at every step, because the idea of a prince rebelling against his 
sovereign is so abhorrent to hira. The minister is not to rebel against 
his sovereign, but to remonstrate with him, even at the risk of death. 
This principle, and the others belonging to the five relationships, 
are deeply grounded in the thought and habit of the people. Even 
the novels and trashy literature which inundate the empire, though 
full of indecencies, aid in inculcating the ideas of duty to parents 
and sovereigns. This explains in large measure the fact that the 
Chinese are so tractable in their relation to their goverameut. 
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The Genii now come to the front. Through the rest of the book, 
by far the larger half, the contests between Chow-wang and Wn- 
waug are the scene of all sorts of miracles and wonders of magic. 
The genii are represented as divided into three sects, two of which, 
the Tsib-kiao and the Clman-kiao, array their forces against each 
other. The third Kiao seems to be Bnddhism, which is dragged in 
by the heels to dispose of sncli characters as the author cannot 
make into deities. These are taken off to the Western Heaven, to 
live in the "Happy Laud" till sncceedmg ages, when (in the Han 
dynasty) they appear to promulgate Bnddhism. Ts-ya belongs to 
the Ohuan-kiao, and his arch-enemy, Sen-knng-pao, to the Tsih-kiao. 
Their superiors, the host of genii, by dwelling apart in distant 
mountain recesses for a thousand years or more, and mysteriously 
conserving their energies, have attained many marvellous powers. 
But knowing the decree of the fates, they come back to earth, break 
the law against taking life, and are eventually killed, and become 
gods. It would appear that the gods are inferior to the genii in 
power and glory ; and that genii have the pleasanter and more 
leisurely time of it altogether. The usual occupation of a genius 
was to sit perfectly quiet, and still the blood in his veins, and 
absorb himself in thinking of nothing. Is not this borrowed from 
Buddhism ? 

" On the K'ien-yoan mountain, in the'golden-light Cavern, sat 
the phantom man Tai-ih, on his marble couch. He was practising 
his inner spirit, when suddenly the heart-blood surged throug-h his 
body. (Eeader, those who attain genius-hood forget forever the 
aifections, displeasure, anger and love, and their hearts are like a 
stone and never move. When the blood mounts up in the heart, 
the feelings are excited.) The phantom-man, then, pinched or 
counted bis fingers and divined the danger" which awaited a pupil 
of his down on the earth. 

The genii were seldom beautiful, a very frequent type being 
" a face like indigo, hair like vermilion, tusks protruding from both 
jaws, and hair trailing on the ground or blown back with the wind." 
Each genius had his own Pao-pe, or precious instrument of magic, 
all of which are for the purpose of injuring or killing others. Among 
these were magical rings, or golden bricks, which when hurled 
throuo-h the air struck the enemy senseless, unless he had a protect- 
ing weapon of superior power; flames of light issuing from the 
bead, which could be made to strike in any direction, and take 
captive and render invisible the enemy ; flags which if pierced with 
the sword became doors, into which the owner having ridden, he 
became invisible, and could strike down the enemy at will; whips 
or staves with the magical power of subjecting gods or genii; etc. 
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The animals ridden by these genii are also the most wonderful and 
fantastic possible. The power of imagination displayed in this work 
would put Baron Munchausen to the blush. But every one knows 
that Baron Munchausen was lying, while most of the Chinese take 
all these things literally. Two remarkable genii, Ch'en-ki and Ch'en- 
luD, had the power of emitting a baleful stream of liglit, the one 
from his mouth and the other from his nostrils ; the latter with the 
sound "Hen," and the former with the sound "Hah." On raising 
their swords, an army of ravens (for the one) or flying leopards (for 
the other) appeared on the scene and bound the enemy while senseless 
from the stroke of their breath. You may see these two worthies 
any day, in the giants who stand guard at every Buddhist temple. 

Ts-ya, though surrounded by a dozen or more of generals like 
these, including Na-oha and his father and two brothers, was opposed 
by a former fellow disciple, named Sen-kong-pao (^ ^ fj), who 
entered the Tsih-kiao, and with his numerous comrades gave Ts-ya 
no end of trouble. Sen-kong-pao was able at will to take off his 
head and send it flying throtigh the air a long distance, when it 
would return and take its place upon his shoulders again. For a 
fancied grievance Sen-kong-pao swore to overcome Ts-ya or give his 
own body to fill up the holes of the northern sea. So it was fated 
that Ts-ya should be attacked by 36 armies — most of which attacks 
were the scenes of Sen-kong-pao's magic arts — be killed seven times 
and undergo three great calamities. Just when Ts-ya was in direst 
need, the leaders and genii of the Ch'uan-kiao would come and save 
him, or in case of his death, resuscitate him. Thus the wars of Chow- 
wang against Wu-wang became the scene of a battle of the sects, as 
exciting as the battles of the gods in Norse mythology. Sen-kong- 
pao was finally destroyed and his body thrown into the northern sea, 
while his soul went to the temple of canonization to await the time 
when it should be deified. This personage is a creature of this book, 
but the story of his mis-deeds is familiar to every Chinese. I have 
been confidently informed by persons in several places that Jesus was 
Sen-kong.pao, who thus reappeared in our western lands ! This is 
perhaps to be traced to the wide-spread belief that Jesus was a 
wicked Chinese who was thrown into the sea and floated to the West, 
where he was made a god. 

The quarrels of the sects involved their leaders, and Lao-ts 
appears on the scene several times to settle the disputes, or by his 
superior magic to conquer Ts-ya's opposers. The fact that Lao-ts had 
not yet been born is of course a minor point not worthy of notice. 
He appears in royal honor, and is invested with most wonderful 
powers of transformation, such as resolving a single breath into three 
living persons called the Three Pure Ones (— -^ H 'M)- The leaders 
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of the Buddhist heaven also appear on the scene, and bring back 
several of the combatants to their original forms. One of these is 
called K'ong-sien. When pursuing one of Ts-ya's generals he was 
opposed by the Buddhist leader, and the encounter is thus de- 
scribed: — "K'ong-sien, greatly angered, thrust at the Buddhist with 
his sword. The latter thrust at him with the seven-fold precious 
wonder-tree and knocked K'oug-sien's sword to one side. He then 
took his gold whip and rusiied at liim again, but the Buddhist 
knocked this also out of his hand. K'ono-sien, being empty-handed, 
now directed the red flame against him and the Buddhist was swal- 
lowed up. The Taoist (whom K'ong-sien had been pursuing), seeing 
the Buddhist taken, was frightened ; but K'oug-sien stood there with 
staring eyes and distended mouth, and soon bis helmet and armor 
burst open, and his horse was crushed to the earth under bim. A 
sound of thunder was heard in the five-colored flame which issued 
from K'ong-sien, and a holy image emerged to view, with 18 hands 
and 24 heads ; in the hands were a bracelet, an umbrella, a flower 
vase, a sword, a staff, a file, golden bells, a golden bow, a silver trid- 
ent, and flags and banners. The Buddhist now appeared, singing a 
song. He then bound K'ong-sien, and placing his staff upon tlie 
image said, ' Brotlier, assume your original form ! ' Instantly a 
one-eyed and fine-feathered peacock appeared, and be mounted the 
peacock and rode away to the Western Kegions." 

But most of those destroyed in battle have their names written 
in the list of those fated to become gods. It is stated that the lead- 
ers of the three sects had met and drawn up a list of those who 
should become gods ; and this list was entrusted to Ts-ya, who was 
commanded to build a temple, called the Tower of Deification. Here 
a spirit was stationed with a flag with which he drew in the souls of 
those who died on the battle-field. This is not so very unlike the 
Scandinavian Walhalla. 

The power of these genii is supposed to lie in their having con- 
quered the forces of nature. The Taoist philosophy and cosmogony, 
with its mystic description of the currents of the air and earth, the 
mutually producing or destroying power of the five elements, etc., 
form the ground-work of the whole romance. However the scholars 
may laugh at the vagaries of the book, their philosophy renders these 
vagaries as probable as any of the other beliefs which they hold. 
Frequent references to divination also occur. A gust of wind blows 
some tiles to the ground, or a vase falls and is broken, and immedi- 
ately Ts-ya pinches the joints of his fingers — as you may see the 
fortune-tellers do today — or divines with the tortoise-shell, and he 
at once knows who is plotting against him, and the nature, of the plot. 
To this day, the vast majority of Chinese see ominous meaning iu 
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the slightest circumstances of life, but without the power to foresee 
and escape the impending disaster; so that they are all their lives in 
bondage through fear. 

The Tsih-kiao, having been worsted again and again, make one 
last desperate stand, gathering all their forces and erecting several 
engines of war, or as they are called, battle-squares (^). These are 
called the " Myriad Genii Battle-squares/' and within the enclosure 
are the most astounding displays of magical power. In the first oi 
these, Ts-ya is fated to undergo the " hundred days ' calamity," 
being crushed for a hundred days under magic umbrellas, but his 
life being protected by charms placed on his liead, his heart and his 
back. The time being accomplished, his deliverer comes. The 
deliverer was Yang-jen, a former minister of Chow-wang, whose 
eyes had been torn out by the king, but who was rescued by a genius. 
The genius placed a grain of lien-tan in his eye-sockets, and two 
hands came forth, in the palms of which were eyes of great penetra- 
ting power. When sent to save Ts-ya and destroy this engine of war, 
he was given a magic fan, a wave of which would transform the ene- 
my into powder. With this fan he easily destroyed the enchanter 
and his tower, and rescued Ts-ya. 

With this last contest between the sects, Lao-ts and the other 
good genii finished their course and escaped further contact with 
this troubled world. Several of the evil genii, who were not entitled 
to become gods, were resolved into their original forms, among them 
being a fish, an eagle, a lion, a white elephant, and a wolf, and were 
taken ofi to the Buddhist heaven to re-enter the course of transmi- 
gration. The three genii who conquered the lion, the elephant and 
the man-devouring wolf, mounted them and rode away to the Western 
heaven, and afterward became buddhas, one being Wen-chu, the 
second P'u-hien, and the third Kwan-s-yin CX H, # K, M ift "a). 
The third of these is of course the Buddhist Goddess of Mercy. The 
difference of sex, or the fact that this goddess is of Indian origin 
and not Chinese, is not important enough for the Chinese to 
examine into. 

After this, althongh at every fight Ts-ya and his followers en. 
counter goblins and men with supernatural powers, and one by one 
his followers die and help swell the list of the gods, yet he has 
superior arts with which to conquer all his enemies. He and Wu- 
waug take barrier-city after barrier-city, till at last, as they near 
Chow's capital at the Meng ford of the Yellow-river, they meet the 
assembled barons. Joining their owu 600,000 soldiers to the hosts 
of the barons, they encounter (Show's armies. These are over- 
whelmingly defeated at the plaius of Muh, after which Chow-wang 
barus himself iu his Pleasure Palace. Ta-ki is apprehended, haviug 
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appealed in vaia to Nii-wa, who repudiates her cruelties, aud no one 
beiag brave eaoagh to destroy her, the aged counsellor himself, 
covering his face, strikes the fatal blow. So history says; but the 
romance before as makes her so delude the officers of Ts-ya, by 
her goblia arts, that Ts-ya has to use his magic vase to behead her. 

After these victories, Wu-wang is unanimonsly hailed as em- 
peror, his saintly character and the wisdom aud vigor of his coun- 
sellor winning the ready assent of all the barons. In the last 
chapter Wa-wang takes up the reias of empire, aud adjusts the 
officers of the realm. Thus is erected the Chow dynasty, which 
produced Confucius and many other great men, and lasted for 800 
years, till 255 B. 0. la the next to the last chapter, Ts-ya at the 
commaud of the genii enters the tower of Canonization, and with 
great ceremony deifies the many worthies — and wicked men, too ! — 
who had died during the twenty years of war. 

First, on his return from the war, he transports himself to the 
Jade-pure Cave, in the Himalayas, and being admitted to the august 
presence of the head of the Church, " Bent low, saying, ' your dis- 
ciple wishes that you, my teacher, may live forever ! I come to the 
mountain to your worshipful presence, to ask for the jade charm 
bearing your decree permitting me to canonize, according to their 
rank, the faithful ministers and the dutiful sons who perished 
in battle, and the divine genii who were fated to meet with the 
calamity of death, lest their wandering souls should have no resting- 
place.' " Ts-ya is commanded to return, his master promising that 
the decree shall soon be issued. Soon an attendant from the Jade- 
pure palace descends from mid-air, with the sound of music and a 
strange fragrance, and delivers the decree to Ts-ya. With this rev- 
erently held up before him, Ts-ya flies through the air to the 
Tower of canonization. The flag of the Eight Diagrams and many 
other banners are floating, and lines of soldiers are drawn up before 
the temple. Then Ts-ya, having bathed, and changed his raiment, 
lights the incense, pours out a libation of wine, and performs three 
circuits around the temple. 

Next, the decree appointing him to canonize the gods having 
been read, he stands forth in the center and commands the keeper 
of the temple to hang up the list of those to be canonized, and in a 
loud voice calls the spirits to come in their proper order. The spir- 
its come forward with a rush, the first one being Peh-kien. He 
enters the altar and kneels, while Ts-ya reads the decree pertaining 
to him as follows: "The Great First commands: 'You, Peh-kien, 
were once the general of the Emperor Hien-yuan, and had much 
merit. Unfortunately yon met with a cruel death, and were thrown 
into the North sea, witnessing in death your fidelity. But your 
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grievance in thns perishiuj)^ was not righted till, fortunately, yon met 
Kiaug-shang' (Ts-ya), and were directed by him to oversee this 
temple of canonization. I now decree for yonr comfort that yon be 
the Head of the Eight Boards of the three worlds, comprising the 
365 upright gods of pure happiness. Kespect the decree." Peh- 
kiea within the altar was snrroniided by a luminous air, and holding 
the '• Hniidred-spirits Flag," kotowed toward the decree, and gave 
thanks. Then below the altar the wind and clonds gathered fast, 
and a fog of incense mounted upward. Peh-kien then stepped out- 
side the altar, still holding the Hundred-spirits Flag. 

Then Ts-ya commanded him to lead in the waiting souls, one by 
one, as their names were called, and they were deified according to 
their rank and station. I suppose all or nearly all the gods which 
had come to be worshipped in the time of the Ming dynasty are here 
introduced, as though really dating their godship from this early 
time. For example, one of the leading characters in the book is 
canonized as Tong-yoh Da-ti, and given the rule over the 18 degrees 
of hell. Tong-yoh is Tai-shan, one of the five sacred mountains of 
China; and four other worthies are canonized as the Sen-ti or holy gods 
of the other four mountains. The worship of Tong-yoh is wide- 
spread to-day, and the popular belief is that he was originally Wang 
Fi-hu, and was canonized by Ts-ya, as stated in this book. Ho 
wields the power of life and death. The ceremony of canonizatioa 
proceeds, and includes the gods of disease and pestilence, of thunder, 
of the constellations and stars, ot: the years and seasons, of the 
heavens (ruling the wind and rain), etc. Hen and Hah (j^ ~ Bg p*) 
were appointed guardians of the doorway to the Buddhist regions, 
and hence their position at the doorway of Buddhist temples. Others 
were appointed the gods of small-pox in the four quarters and the 
center of the earth ; and three female genii were appointed to over- 
see birth. Son-koug-pao was canonized as the " Water-dividing 
General," to rule over the lliver of Heaven (i.e., the Milky Way), 
and to oversee the rising and setting of the sun. The long list of 
gods here given contains their names, titles, and sacred titles, as 
well as their surnames, in the same manner that the names of earthly 
kings would be given. Many of these gods are worshipped to-day, 
as for example the god of small-pox, the god of the great Hipper, 
and the god of the New Year. Many in the list are not now 
worshipped at all generally. 

From this chapter it would appear that the Taoists at least, and 
probably most Chinese, believe that the gods, all of whom are deified 
men, are deified at the decree of the head of the genii j and wicked 
as well as good men may become gods, according as fate decrees. 
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The wicked are however commanded, in entering upon the exercise of 
their godlike powers, to reform, and practise virtue. 

From such a doctrine of deities, what can we expect ? The 
Chinese ask me almost every day the name and surname of our God, 
and if told he has not need of surname and name, like their gods, 
they smile in a superior way, as much as to say, "A. nameless god ! 
who wants to hear of him ?" No term in the Chinese language can 
convey to the Chinese mind the conception of the Christian's God- 
Whatever term we use needs to he emptied of almost all its meaning, 
purified, and re-defiued. In our preaching we need to dwell much 
on the doctrine of the one, all-sovereign God. 

We are bewildered at the mass of superstition displayed in this 
book. But I believe that it is our duty to read some of these books. 
The book unfolds to us the mind of the people, and aids us not only 
to realize their superstitious ignorance, but to know and combat 
their superstitions. It explains also their fear and superstition of 
us. A people who believe in so many magical staves and kerchiefs, 
and never walk with a stick, cannot understand why we all carry 
walking-sticks, and the more we say the stick has no special mean- 
ing, the more likely the if^uorant are to theorize as to the magical 
properties of the offensive cane. And so with all our strange 
and barbarian customs. 

Although having a great degree of civilization and enlighten- 
ment as to many matters of the present life, they lie in the darkness 
of death in regard to eternity and all spiritual truth. Life and 
immortality can for tliem be brought to light only through the Gospel 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. 



Seventh Conference, Foreign Missions Boards. 

BY EEV. P. F. PRICE. 

N Wednesday morning, January 11th, the New York papers 
_ contained two, three and four columns' description of a prize 
^ fight, which, from the prominence given it, was regarded as 
the principal news item of the previous day. There were long 
accounts of " startling developments," " mysterious disappearances," 
"meetings of stockholders," and so forth, and in an humble corner 
there was a short paragraph regarding the seventh Annual Meeting 
of the Foreign Missions Boards of the United States and Canada. And 
yet we doubt not that, in the light of eternity, this meeting will be 
found to outweigh any other public event of the week in the life o£ 
that busy city. No better illustration could be named of the 
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practical unity of all Protestant Churches. There were represented 
the various branches of the Presbyterian, Methodist and Baptist 
Churches, the Episcopal, the Friends' Society, and the American 
Board — in all thirty-four Societies, with about about eighty in 
attendance. The delegates were mostly the secretaries of the several 
Boards, Committees or Societies, picked men and trained men, having 
wide experience in missionary work. The Conference was occupied 
for two days with both morning and afternoon sessions, and the 
dinner hour of each day was delightfully passed in social intercourse 
at a sumptuous "lunch" given at a neighboring hotel, through 
the hospitality of the American Board. One of the delegates 
declared, in proposing an expression of thanks, that the closer 
acquaintance with one another through social commingling had done 
as much for the cause of unity as the weighty discussions of the 
formal sessions. The Conference seems to be working with growing 
unanimity to attain certain definite results. One of these is the 
securing of the self-support of native churches in foreign missionary 
fields; another is the division of the territory so as to prevent friction 
and the waste of forces, and hasten the evangelization of the whole 
field; and a third is the collating and enunciation of the great 
principles upon which all true missionary work rests. Along this 
last line Mr. Robt. E. Speer presented an admirable paper on " The 
Science of Missions. The need of such a science. Is the time ripe 
for its formulation ? How developed ? The determining aim of 
Missions. The outline of Mission Science, embracing its essential 
leading principles." 

A very important matter undertaken by the Conference was the 
appointment of a Commititee to further arrangements for a great 
ecumenical Conference in New York in 1900, like the London 
Conference of 1888, only on a larger scale and with the broader 
outlook of ever-widening fields of missionary endeavor. In the 
arrangements, the committee of the Conference will be assisted by a 
committee of prominent business men of New York city. 

This seventh Conference of the Foreign Missions Boards was 
considered the best yet held. The leaders are coming to realize 
more and more that they and their several constituencies are only 
members of the one body of which Christ is the head, and that the 
ear cannot say to the hand, or the head to the feet, " I have no need 
of thee." As the report of the secretary stated : " We have gained 
new conceptions both as to the methods of evangelization and the 
laws of development and growth of infant churches, and are laying 
more stress upon the nurture and development in the essentials of 
Christian character and responsibility than upon the ultimate form 
of tkeir orgiiniaatioa aud ecclesiasticism." 
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Exploiting the Mission Field. 

BY REV. WM. ASHMOEE, D.D. 

tHIS old-fashioned word has come into fresh use. Stock com- 
panies talk of exploiting the various couufcries of Asia to see 
what can be had in the shape of minerals, etc. The exploiting 
idea has got into mission matters as well. Bat now thinas have 
changed. It was hard work getting out here in " the brave days of 
old" when people had to double the Cupe and V>e tossed from four to 
five months in a small craft before they got to this desired haven, 
meanwhile staggering like a drunken man while their soul abhorreth 
all manner of meat. Novv-a-diiys the miscellaneous world travels 
in floating palaces and missionaries come in along with the rest, and 
get about at much less expense than under the old system. 

Matters are enormously improved in other ways. To be sure 
there are still to be had ox-carts, and foot-boats, and wheei-barrows, 
and mule-litters, and stuffy palankeens. But tliere are also railroad 
cars and coast steamers, and river steamers. Nor is a traveller shut 
up to "hard-tack" and tinned victuals and "mahogany." The 
necessaries and the luxuries of life are also obtained "for a con- 
sideration." Nor yet need a man fear being run through with a spear 
or an assegai while out fur a stroll, for policemen abound along the 
thoroughfares, atid tiiere are consuls and gun-boats for the punish- 
ment of evil-doers, and the praise of those that do well. Western 
influence now dominates the East, and Nabobs, Moguls, and Man- 
darins must stand in awe and sin not. 

All this makes it inviting for chance travellers of all kinds. 
We have all grades of " visiting bethren," who come to " sit in 
council with us," and after a cheery and expeditious run through 
the land go home and are at once regiirdod as an authority on 
missions. We wish that they did always reign as princes that we 
might reign with them. It is scunetimes so ; but not always. Among 
tlie notables who have come and gone are such men as President 
Seelye, Mr. Somerville, Joseph (Jooke, Henry Varley, Henry Drum- 
mond, n. Grattau Guinness, Prof. Ladd, Dr. Barrows, Dr. Stearnes, 
Dr. McArthur, and a doiien others, all of them men of renown and 
ministerial mighties. Then we have had no end of Bishops and 
Secretaries and Deputations of all grades, and of distinguished visitors^ 
able men, the whole of them, and every one of them with somewhat 
to offer, and more to follow — call fchem Gad, for a troop followeth. 

Not every one, but some of them have come loaded and primed 
with a series of prepared loctures to be delivered from place to place. 
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Six seems to be the popular number for a course of lectures in full. 
Why six should be the measure we do not know. Probably because 
six is the favorite number in the West. Perhaps they again got the 
idea from an old field battery which, when complete, included just 
six guns, no more, no less; and which when drawn up and set in 
operation was supposed to knock thinsifs into smithereens, whatever 
that is. Many years ago there used to be seen on the book shelves, 
where linguistic literature was sold, certain books entitled "German 
in six easy lessons" — "French in six easy lessons" — " Spanish in six 
easy lessons." Though mauy of these masterpieces were bought, we 
never heard of anybody that had mastered any of the languages 
after six easy rounds. The fact is the thing cannot be done. The 
man who would acquire a mastery, in any one of these languages, 
must, figuratively speaking, take his coat off and go at it, and keep 
at it. In the sweat of his brow, as in digging the soil, will he have 
to earn his bread. His six short and easy lessons will have to be 
explained as people explain the six days of 'Genesis, as being six long 
formative periods full of hard matter of fact toil and trouble, and 
of weariness to the flesh — to which his own particular flesh is no 
exception. 

And so when any one comes along with a battery of six lectures 
with which to demolish all these vast entrenchments of heathenism — 
Hinduism, Buddhism, Confucianism and Sliintoism — that have beeu 
thousands of years in erection, and that are consolidated in the 
thoughts of eight hundred millions of human beings, the effect on 
many a missionary mind is amused amazement. Is it then, after all, 
so easy ? The missionaries have been pouading away, multitudes 
of them, for over a hundred years and have not attained. Is a 
Chicago lectureship to do the work ? 

Let us by no means underestimate these great men, nor be 
reluctant to admit that a little something may be accomplished. 
The fault is not theirs— they are powerful men — but intellectual and 
moral conditions exist which they are not used to. That good and 
lasting impressions are produced, here and there, among a few in the 
great cities they visit, and among that small class who are fairly coq- 
versant with western modes of thought and expression, is gratefully 
recognized. In a few cities in India a large audience can be had of 
what are called " English-speaking Natives." The same is true, to a 
moderate extent, in Japan. In China such audiences are things of 
the future. If now a western speaker will utter himself with great 
simplicity, great deliberation, and with some genius for adapting 
himself to oriental styles of concept, he will have a good many who 
will get at the general drift of his meaning. But if he launches out 
with picturesqueness of imagery, and the richness of diction that is 
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supposed to characterize a university lecturer, there will be not a few 
wondering what he is driving at anyhow. Scores and scores of short 
expressions and hundreds and hundreds of sincrle words they know 
perfectly well, but when it comes to these rounded and rythmic 
periods filled with technical terms, like the thick bosses of a buckler, 
they are lost in a maze of conjecture. They themselves do not like to 
admit to each other that they do not apprehend as well as the next 
man, so all will cheer and hurrah as if they never had such an intel- 
lectual treat in all their lives before. And it can be readily believed 
that the like of it they never have had before and may not have 
again until the next lecturer, on the same Chicago foundation, 
comes along. 

But a little more must be said in order to do fall justice to these 
distinguished lecturers. They are men of great learning and great 
mental power, their great names have preceded them. A large mass 
of those English-speaking Natives know enough to be susceptible to 
the weight of a famous reputation, and do feel something of the 
intellectual impact of such a great visitor, even if they do not all 
know just what he is saying. And so the visit is not without an in- 
fluence in that way, and that too among people who do not know 
what is being piped and harped. And we go still further. Some 
of their great utterances may make a profound impression on some 
specially adapted hearers, which may deepen and broaden their con- 
victions and put them in a higher plane of thought and feeling, and 
so good will be done in that way. 

Of course the engrossing question of it all is What is the sum 
TOTAL OF ACHIEVEMENT? Here there is a diversity of opinion. 
People at home have an extravagant estimate of it. One can really 
enjoy with them the satisfaction with which they send out a " six- 
shooter" all the way from Chicago; that is, one can joy at seeing 
them so jubilant, even though their confidence is not contagious. 
We have watched it with positive excitement. A chosen man is sent 
out " to hustle the East." He spends weeks in a library loading up 
and may be goes to a German laboratory to finish oif his six charges. 
The announcement goes before him "he is coming." He is to deliver 
six lectures in Bombay, then he will deliver the same in Madras; 
then on to Calcutta and repeat them there; then in several other 
cities will he appear; his voice will bo heard in China and Japan. 
The whole campaign will last four or five months. Striking notices 
of it appear as it proceeds. One is reminded of the graphic descrip- 
tion in the tenth of Isaiah, " He is come to Aiath, he is passed over 
to Migron ; at Michmash he hath laid up his carriages !" He is 
come to Bombay ; he is passed over to Calcutta. At Yokohama 
hath he laid up his carriages ! He moves with the step aud is 
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heralded with the bugle march of a conqueror. The immense moral 
significance of his foray through the great mission fields of Asia 
almost oppresses him with its magnitude. 

It must be said that some of our missionary co-laborers take a 
lofty view of what is being accomplished. We respect their opinions. 
The fact that some of them have such opinions is the only basis we 
have for very much hopefulness of outcome, and for the measure of 
deferential respect that we do have. These brethren are good 
observers, whatever they say is entitled to consideration, and in the 
make-up of a final verdict we bespeak for their estimates a most 
generous treatment. They may see profitable issues which the rest 
of us in our pnrblindness — if it ought to be called so — have not yet 
discovered. If our respected brethren are in the right of it, we shall 
hope some day to get our eyes open. If so it is to be, then may the 
Lord help us to see, and give us grace to own up. It is such a 
sweet thing, in itself, to start in on one side of the continent and 
come out on the other side, all in the compass of one cool season, 
and, having skirted the shore and taken out a ticket homeward 
bound, to look back and think of the stunning blows dealt out to 
heathenism and of the way in which error has been pulverized 
generally, making it easy work for the missionaries in the future who 
can follow after and bag the game that has been bronght down. This 
is so pleasant that it seems almost heartless to touch a minor key. 

But now, having conceded all that, we may claim indulgence 
while we go on still further and state what these brethren may 
regard as an "off" opinion. If so, then as an "off" 0{)inion receive 
it. Even "off" opinions have their places to fill. A man who 
knows only "near" opinions, and knows nothing of "off" opinions, 
may fail in full comprehension of his subject. 

To onr own mind the surging along of these intellectual battle- 
ships that come and go among us, is like the surging of any other 
battle-ship. Crests of foam roll up before the bows as the boat 
drives ahead twenty knots an hour ; the riven sea parts right and 
left before the mighty mass of iron ; the whole ocean boils ; the 
floods lift up their heads on high ; and yet, ten minutes after the 
vessel has gone, the great deep is placid again ; no trace of a furrow 
remains, and no one would know what a ploughshare of a mountain 
size had just cut its way throngh. 

And so when Joseph Cook comes and goes; and Henry Drum- 
mond, and all the others. To be sure we have not been in the 
immediate wake of these leviathians, but diligent inquiry of those 
who have been does not add much. We have heard of a few men 
who have been swayed this way and that ; but have yet to learn that 
any movement of mass magnitude has been felt. The vast dead sea 
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of heathenism sluggishly undulates as before. The work still waits 
to be done. 

Now, that an impression has been made by somebody upon 
heathenism, upon Hinduism, upon Buddhism, and upon Confucianism, 
is beyond question. They have none of them crumbled ; but their 
fortress walls are marked wilh seams in all directions. But it is not 
the peripatetic sledge hammers that have done it. It is the multitude 
of small hammers that stay and keep at it, that stay year in and year 
out, through thick and thin, though rains and torrid dog-days, through 
plague, and small-pox, and cholera, and fever and famine. 

All honor to the commonplace missionary, who is nothing of a 
celebrity ; but who is nevertheless a working tool of the Almighty. 
He is a multitudinous person. There are over 1,500 of him in India ; 
over 2,600 in China ; and nearly 600 of him in .Japan. He is to be 
found almost everywhere, in the great cities, up and down the river, 
off in the jungle, in the towns and villages, running risks, taking the 
chances ; "in journeyings often, in perils of waters, in perils of rob- 
bers, in perils by his own countrymen, in perils by the heathen, in 
perils in the city, in perils in the wilderness, in perils in the sea, in 
perils among false brethren ; in weariness, and painfulness, in 
watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in cold and 
nakedness ; and besides that which cometh upon him daily the care 
of all the churches." 

Perhaps he came out when young, when his step was elastic, his 
hair black and glossy, and his cheek full and rosy. Now he is old, 
his step is feeble, his hair is white, his cheek is furrowed. 

" And the mossy marble rests 
On the lips he has pressed 
In their bloom." 

Ask this ancient man and he will tell you that the gospel is long. 
Missions are not an autumn man(Euvre, but a long drawn campaign. 
Heathen camps do not surrender at a boatswain's whistle. He will 
tell you that you must live in among the people, that you must come 
to know them through and throuob, before you will know how to 
wage war upon their idolatries. He will tell you that churches of 
Jesus Christ are not matured into steadfast, enduring bodies by the 
dews of a single night. The man that would plant a living and virile 
Christianity must summer and winter among them, must watch and 
foster their growth, not as one marks the growth of a summer-squash, 
but as he follows the uprise of a giant oak. Kipling says : — 

" The captains and the kings depart. 
On dune and headland sinks the fire." 

So too they come and go — these lordly kings of thought — on dune 
and headland sinks their geuias flash ol fire, aud heathenism remains 
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unscathed, hardly a scratch on the surface so far as their raids are 
concerned. Cooks, and Drurnraonds, and Barrowaes may coma; and 
Cooks, and Drumtaonds, and Barrowses may go ; and, if that wera 
all, the heathen would move on forever. 

But it is not all. The ordinary missionary is there still. He 
tarns out in force and gives the " big-gnn " the best backing he has ; 
he extends to him the hospitality of his home ; he interprets for him 
when needed, he explains things to him that he does not understand ; 
he posts him in important unknown matters ; he sets him on the righfc 
track for the discovery of truth ; he puts him on his guard against 
mistakes ; he protects him from all sorts of native sharpers, and, 
when at last he is ready for his departure on the morrow, takes 
charge of the proof-reading of his six encyclicals, helps him get his 
baggage on board, bids him a cheery God-speed back to his native 
land, and then himself goes back to do the real work of saving a lost 
heathen world. 

Quite a difference of experience now awaits the two men. The 
one, after his Summer tour, goes back to the public platform, where 
he is welcomed as a conqueror, an authority on all the ins and outs of 
missions, an arbiter of all difficult missionary problems, an instructor 
of the foolish, a teacher of babes in things which he has picked up 
from the missionaries themselves — invitations pour in upon him and 
he is the man of the hour. Tiie otlier returns to his stifling heat, to 
his murky atmosphere, to his crawling insects, his buzzing flies and 
myriads of mnsqnitoes, approving himself as a real missionary of 
God "in much patience, in afflictions, in necessities, in distresses." 
Paul puts this last word in the plural, for distresses are not one bat 
many. Some experiences that Paul had the average missionary is 
fortunate euougli to escape. Stripes and imprisonments are rare. 
But as for the rest, what the apostle there enumerates may be taken 
as catering largely into the make-np of ordinary life. He is ia 
tumults, he is in labours, he is in watchings, he is in fastings. He 
is working his way slowly and steadily along, gaining an inch at a 
time " by pureness, by knowledge, by long snifering, by kindness, by 
the Holy Ghost, by love unfeigned, by the Word of truth, by the 
power of God, by the armour of righteousness on the right hand and 
on the left, by honor and dishonor, by evil report and good report, 
as deceivers and yet true, as nnkuown and yet well-known, as dying 
and yet alive, as chastened and yet not killed, as sorrowful yet 
always rejoicing, as poor yet making many rich, as having nothing 
and yet possessing all things. " 

This catalogue of the sorrowful Paul is not descriptive in some 
of its details of the well-to-do minister at home, who has been abroad 
jQst to see. There is no reason why it should be ; it is matter of 
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gratnlation that in some lands Christianity is so far triumphant that 
the picture in its fullness is no longer possible ; but in every line 
and every dash, and ever stroke of the pen, it is a true picture of the 
average missionary experience of those engaged in planting Christ- 
ianity in the poison-breeding morass of heathenism. 

This article is not written to disparage the occaslonals, and the 
transients, and who are also the evanescents; but it is to claim due 
honor and proper dividend for the regulars and the reliables. A 
mark has been made and is being made and will continue to be made 
until some day heathenism will come down suddenly like the wall of 
Jericho. When that comes about, the great operators will not be 
the silver-tongued orators, but the men of persistent plain speech. 
Joshua had both silver trumpets and rams' horns in his military 
band when he girdled Jericho ; but it was the rams' horns that 
brought down the walls. Listen to your silver trumpets; but don't 
disparage your rams' horns. 



Report of the Chefoo Industrial WorL 

BY MES. JAMES MCMULLAN, CIIEFOO. 

^^JAVING now had some experience as to the practicability of 
3m industrial work in China and its use as a means to evangel- 
istic work, I think our missionary friends may be interested 
to hear how we have carried it on in this district. 

The extreme poverty of the people surrounding them called 
forth the practical pity of Eev. and Mrs. Geo. Hayes, in the year 
1894, and they commenced to teach photography and fruit preserv- 
ing to the men, and Torchon lace to the women. The work was 
scarcely started when these friends had to leave for America, and, 
their return bein^ uncertain, my husband and I were asked to take 
it up, which we did during the summer of 1895. I first gathered 
too-ether the few women (about six in number) who had already 
learnt the lace making, and from them taught myself what they 
knew. But as the patterns were of the simplest, and only a very 
small variety, I imiDediately sought means to increase my knowl- 
edge, which I quickly transferred to the women and girls, who 
were eager to gain a means of livelihood. 

Durin<^ the first two years we had necessarily to expend a good 
deal of capital, and lost considerably through my insufficient 
knowledge of what good and saleable lace should be like, as well 
ivs accepting work which was absolutely iiseless on account of its 
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inferior character. Besides this I found that after distributing silk 
thread to the women, they would set it aside in their homes until it 
became unfit for use, using their pillows to teach others, from whom 
they obtained a few cash. As the pupils thus taught were satisfied 
with a scant knowledge, I soon found to my discouragement that a 
quantity of very imperfect and soiled lace was being introduced into 
the market for sale by energetic Chinamen who advertised it as 
being made under my supervision. This naturally injured our sales 
and we at once saw the need of getting special labels prepared which 
we wrap round each piece of our owa lace as it goes out. 

In the Autumn of 1895 I began to train a Christian woman, 
with large feet, to become teacher, and early in 1896 opened our 
first school in a village whose inhabitants were hostile and un- 
willing to receive me into their homes. We commenced with very 
few scholars, and it was some months before the parents gained 
confidence to send their girls, especially as half the day was to be 
set apart for the pupil's spiritual education. However, they soon 
saw the advantages to be obtained, and the school gradually in- 
creased until we have now 23 scholars and have had to refuse 
applicants. Our methods of carrying on the school are very simple. 
Girls above six and oiider 14 are admitted. The whole of the fore- 
noon until 12 o'clock must be devoted to studies and spiritual exer- 
cises, after which hour they may begin work and continue it until 
dark. The roll of attendance is taken during the morning and a 
mark given to each girl who appears with tidy hair and clean face. 
No girl who does not attend the morning studies is allowed to work 
lace in the afternoon and should she be kept home in the forenoon 
she has to study the latter half of the day. This rule was found 
necessary as the mothers at first preferred to send the girls only 
during the working hours. 

The teacher is responsible for the morning studies as well as 
to see that only good work is produced. Each girl is given patterns 
of lace according to her age and ability, for which she is paid by the 
amount she does. Some of the scholars have now become so 
proficient at the art that, only working half days, they are able to 
earn about 2,000 big cash per month, or even more. 

Materials for work and all incidental ex[)euses are of course 
met by us, but the school has become self-supporting in the mat- 
ter of paying the native house rent, teacher's salary, firing and 
prize giving. 

Early in 1897 we opened another school in the same village for 
which plenty of pupils were forthcoming. This school is conducted 
in the same way as the lace school but the industry is haitiing. 
This work has also given us some encouragement and during the 
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past winter we have carried ont quite extensive orders for knitted 
nnderwear of every description. Of conrse to bring these schools to 
the standard they are at present, has meant hard work and constant 
attention. The two women teachers though Christians and excep- 
tionally intelligent and industrious need daily supervision, and all 
matters of discipline and school government are referred to me. 

I visit the schools Sunday, Wednesday and Friday mornings, as 
on these days I have classes with the girls ; on other days I attend 
during some hour in the afternoon to inspect and advise concerning 
the work. 

The Sunday service is especially interesting, and well attended 
by all the scholars and some of their mothers. This service continues 
for two hours, as the girls repeat portions of Scripture, chosen by 
themselves, for which they get marks, and prizes at the Now Year. 
The Wednesday class is for girls over fourteen, who will soon be 
leaving the school to become wives, as I feel they need special train- 
ing to prepare them for their future. 

The girls are encouraged to repeat Scripture and also to purchase 
their own Bibles, which I am glad to say most of them have done. 
A book which has cost them some self-denial is of more value to a 
native than one which is given them. 

Some of the bigger girls can repeat about half of the New 
Testament by heart, which will be of inestimable value to them if 
they arc placed in heathen homes Avhere the Bible is denied them. 
One of the Lace-school girls married last year into a heathen home. 
She commenced to read her Bible and sing hymns in the evening, 
as she had been wont to do in her own home ; instead of forbid- 
ding her, the husband seemed quite delighted to find his bride knew 
so many characters, and listening to her he became interested and 
began to read for himself, which has led him to see the folly of 
idolatry, and he promises his wife that no heathen worship shall be 
permitted in his home in the future, which is certainly a good step 
in the right direction. 

In connection with our Industrial schools we have a penny 
bank system. Prom all the scholai's' earnings we deduct 10 % which 
sum is entered into a small bank book which they hold and return 
with their work. This same book corresponds with a bank ledger of 
my own — the amount we put by for the girls to be drawn out only at 
a timo of serious illness or for their marriage, when we return it with 
interest. The idea of this bank is to preserve some of the girl's 
earnings for their own personal use Instead of allowing it to be all 
used up by their parents. It also gives us a certain hold upon the 
scholar as ahe would not be taken from the school until a satisfac- 
tory reason permitted the bank money to be withdrawn. 
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We give prizes at the Chinese New Year for Scripture, 
reading, writing, good behaviour, tidiness, etc., in the form of 
materials for dresses, and shoes. The scholars have so learned to 
have their lessons and work that during tliie two months' holiday in 
the year the teachers have some trouble in keejnng them from the 
schools. The mothers, too, are becoming more and more interested in 
their children's welfare and welcome me very warmly in their homes. 
Had we opened a girls' school in this village where only books were 
taught I believe our pupils would have been nil ; whereas, by the 
aid of industrial work, the prejudices of the people are broken down, 
the girls are taught cleanliness and assiduous habits, and the half- 
days' studies, though sufficient to shew good results at the yearly 
examinations, are not long enough to become irksome. We have 
DOW 40 scholars — all from one village, which is encouraging when 
we take into consideration that they get no food or other gratuity-— 
simply wages in return for their work. 

My husband superintends the Fruit Preserving Factory, which 
gives employment to a number of men and boys, and he has lately 
started a new branch of industry, viz : 

BEUSII MAKING. 

This promises to be very successful, and the first brushes 
produced compare very favorably with foreign made goods. In 
this industry already 15 apprentice boys, three men and one overseer 
are employed. They come from the poorest homes and are very 
thankful to gain a means of earning money. 

My husband feeds them, besides giving them a small wage 
according to the quality and amount of their work. They commence 
at 7 a.m. and work until 9 o'clock, when they attend morning 
worship, after which they eat rice and resume work until 5 o'clock 
when they cease and begin their stvidies, which my husband super- 
intends with the aid of a Chinese teacher. Tlius in all our work 
we combine the spiritual with the industrial, the one helping 
the other. 

Of course in every branch of industrial work much discourage- 
ment, and probably much loss, will be met with at first, but with 
patient, plodding perseverance, and a firm trust in God's guidance 
as to the industry chosen and the best methods of carrying it on, 
we believe that industrial work will greatly advance the missionary 
cause iu China. 
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dBbitcntioitiil g cparlmtn t. 

Rev. John G. Ferguson, .Editor. 

Published ia the interests o£ tlio " Educational Association of China." 

" Learn ! " 

BY THE TICEROY CHANG OniH-TUNQ. 

(Translated by Rev. S. I. Woodbridge.) 

(Continued from page 137 )■ 

Vol. II. Peactical. 

Chapter I. 
Beneficial Knowledge. 

Study begets knowledoo and knowledge strength. ConfuciuB 
says, "Although foolish, one may still obtain a clear perception 
of things ; although weak, one can become strong." There never 
yet has been a country which became powerful without knowledge. 
A man by his own strength alone cannot successfully combat a 
tiger, but by his intelligence he can devise means to entrap him. 
The strength of a single man is inadequate to resist a flood, or push 
down a mountain, but his brain can suggest appliances that will 
arrest the one and cleave the other. Knowledge is wonderful ! 

But is it true that western people are intelligent and that the 
Chinese are dull? Let us see. The continent of Europe consists of 
many countries, each confronting the other in hostile array, with no 
balance of power, and resembling a number of fierce tigers herded 
together, with dripping jaws, each eagerly awaiting an opportunity 
to tear and devour. Every effort is made by each to increase its 
power, and every muscle is strained to the utmost to obtain soma 
advantage over the neighbouring couutry. The rulers call into 
action every agency that money and means can employ for the 
attainment of superior strength, and move heaven and earth to ac- 
complish their purpose. Lying near together, the countries of the 
west are in direct communication with each other by rail and boat; 
rapid transit furnishes facile communicatiou and produces rapid 
results. Close and constant competition has wrought a complete 
change in the aspect of Europe within the last thirty years. Pro- 
pinquity, armed, hostile and watchful, has made European countriea 
what they are to-day; for one will learn considerably from a keen 
competitor without much effort. In the period of China's history 
known as the " contending states," when the countries were amalga- 
mated into one on the east of Asia,, our people became very expert 
in the art of war, but our neighbors were tho wild tribes near the 
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sea and the Thibetans of the desert, whose education and govern- 
ment were inferior to our own. The old methods which Oiiina used 
centuries aoo to keep these neighbors under control, and which 
were adequate for those times, have never been changed except for 
the worse! And we are in contact with the west ! What marvel, 
then, that we find ourselves inferior to foreigners in every respect 1 
If a proper intercourse with Europeans had begun in the reign of the 
Emperor Kieu Lung, at which time foreigners were not disdained, 
the government was stable and no attention was paid to effete coun- 
sels; when the ministers had some discernment, and the country 
was not poverty stricken, we feel confident that an envoy should have 
been despatched abroad to learn from foreign countries. Had this 
been done then, the envoy would have returned to put us on our guard 
and to a mortify our silly pride, and we might to-day have excelled 
European countries in every way. What really happened ? Towards 
the close of the reign of Tao Kwang, when we began trade with the 
west, we had recourse to arms, although at that time Europeans were 
at the height of power and the Chinese people were weak and stupid ! 
China received a crushing blow. Still she would not awake from 
her stupidity. Then the T'ai Ping Rebellion broke out and China had 
no time to concern herself about foreigners. It is true that commis- 
sioner Lin began to prepare some books relating to western countries, 
but he did not finish them. Afterwards, Tsen Wen-cheng sent a few 
students abroad, but they remained only a short time, and did nob 
complete their education. Wen Wen-chung established the T'ung 
Wen College in Poking, and proposed the despatch of Chinese consuls 
to different countries. But he was only (me, — a man ahead of his 
times among many truculent and obstructive " moss backs." 

China received her first warning in Formosa when the aborigines 
rebelled, the second in the Liu Ch'ieu Islands, the third in Hi, the 
fourth in Oorea, the fifth in Annam and Burmah, and the sixth in 
the Japanese war, and the country is now in extreme danger. These 
warnings have been sent by heiiven to open the eyes of the Chinese, 
and the Chinese oflicials and people elect to remain blind, stubborn 
and proud as of old. What more can I say ? 

At the present time it is imperative that Chinese rulers should 
be thoroughly versed in governmental policy, laws, political economy, 
commerce, etc ; that the farmer should know about the selection of 
seeds, the adaptation of soil, farming im])lernents and fertilizers; 
that the workman should be skilled in the use of the best tools and 
the selection of materials; tliat the merchant should seek to discover 
new lauds, to mannfacture new goods, and to become acquainted 
with the state of the markets both at home and abroad; and that 
the soldier should become familiar with ships, arms, forts, batteries, 
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target-practice, and other subjects. All this is not what is called 
"dangerous knowledge" in the liook of llites, but is really beneiicial 
to a stable government, and would contribute to education, enrich- 
ment and strength. But China still observes the "old custom" 
along these lines, and is not willing to strive after something useful, 
because it is novel, and if we do not change soon, what will become 
of us ? European knowledge will increase more and more, and Chi- 
nese stupidity will become more dense. We shall be marked aa 
the sure prey of the west; foreigners will still trade with us aa 
before, but China will play a losing game, and get only chaff whilst 
her competitors garner the wheat, and we shall really, if not openly, 
become the slaves of westerners. Not only this, the foreigners will 
suck our blood, and worse than this, pare the flesh from our bones. 
To end the tragedy they will swallow us down, body and soul, at 
one great gulp, and gloat over the deed ! 

Knowledge alone can save us from destruction, and the literati 
ought to take the lead in the matter and instruct the farmer, the 
workman, the merchant, and the soldier in their different spheres ; 
but if the educated class remains ignorant how can this be done ? If 
the Chinese will not learn the true principles of government, all else 
will be useless. Knowledge is power, and although a country may 
be weak, still if it possess but a modicum of knowledge, the enemy 
will not be able to completely overthrow it; although that country 
may be in danger, the race will not be extirpated.* 

How shall we obtain knowledge ? First, by putting away all 
that is loang (^), and by this term we mean stubbornness, empty 
form and pride. Secondly, we must get rid of keu (^), that is, our 
slipshod, drifting habit of depending upon mere fortuity for success. 
Unless we free ourselves from these, all that is left for the Chinese 

is to become 

" like dumb driven cattle," 
or like the orass that is trodden down by man. The strength of foreign 
countries and the weakness of China have been clearly demonstrated 
to us withiu the last three years. The literati at the ports have 
been reading the Wan Kwoh Rung rao,'\ studying certain works 
translated by foreigners, and associating with the foreign mission- 
aries. Gri-adually we have found out that the knowledge possessed 
by the Chinese cannot compare with that of Western people. 
Discovering this, there are some who lay the sin of withholding the 

* India is a dependency of England; JIao-han, hoh sah h'eh belongs to Russia ; 
Africa ia divided among England, X^'rauce and tjcrman}^ These countries perished 
through jfinorance, America formerly belonged to (_!reat Britain, but gained her 
independence through knowledge. Cuba belongs to Spain but still strives for freedom, 
because slie is not hopelessly stupid. 

f " The Revievj of the. Times" a monthly magayJne published in Shanghai and 
now edited by the Rev. Dr, Allen. Translator. :^^Q>ff5i##£lS3M 
Hf K .a &• 
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truth from tlie people at the door of our former Emperors. For the 
benefit of these "stupid people," we offer the following remarks. 
It is a mistake to assert that Chinese government is founded on the 
pernicious teaching of Lsio-tz which was adopted in the turbulent 
reign of the Book Burner, and which may be stated in the words 
of the founder of Taoism: "Truth possessed by the government 
is not to be employed in the enlightenment of the masses, but is to 
be used to darken their understanding." The Han dynasty made 
every eSort to restore the books that Ts'iu Sbi-hwatig destroyed; the 
Emperors honored the six classics, advanced able and worthy men of 
note in their own domains, and sought to profit by the good in other 
countries. This certainly was not "darkening the understanding" 
of the people. 

Tlie T'ang dynasty instituted a system of examinations embrac- 
ing a study of over fifty theses, and the Sung established colleges and 
military academies in the principal centres. In the third year of the 
Emperor Hung Wu the triennial examination halls were opened, 
and in order to pass, the students were required to understand 
writing, arithmetic, riding, archery and law, in addition to the 
classics. Nor is this befooling the people. From the Sin dynasty 
to the present time a knowledge of poetry in addition to the classics 
has been required, simply to test the capabilities of the recommended 
candidate. Whilst we admit that this method has its defects, still 
it is not darkening the understanding of the people. And our own 
holy dynasty, whilst possessing works on mathematics, astronomy, 
geography and agriculture, has provided for the translation of 
foreign books, established manufactories, arsenals and naval boards, 
and has frequently sent students to America, England, France and 
Germany to study common law, mining, naval and army tactics, 
railroading, etc. The Tsung-li Yameu has printed books ou law, 
science and other subjects, and the Shanghai office has issued over 
seventy different works that have been translated from foreign 
sources and that embrace in themselves a library of universal 
knowledge. 

The court has ever been desirous of breaking the spell of igno- 
rance by which the people are bound, and hopeful that the officials 
would themselves learn something that would benefit the country; 
but these have looked upon the new learning with contemptuous 
disgust and refused to modify their old ideas. Consequently, there 
hiis been no wide-spread translation of books, and no true enlighten- 
ment among the people. The greater part of those who went abroad 
were not bent on learning, hence no real good came of sending them 
from home. In this way these delinquents recompensed the favour 
of the court! Just as an ungrateful and disobedient son, sent to 
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school by his fotiil parents who spare no expense and begrudge no 
outlay in providing an abundance of good books and excellent 
teachers, idles away his time, deceives his instructors and grows up 
in ignorance and poverty. Then he accuses his father and mother 
of neglect ! This is the aspect of the case to-day. 

Many of our Chinese no doubt extol foreign learning to the 
skies, and even go so far as to assert that our goverment and customs 
do not possess one redeeming feature. Such scoffers we cannot 
count as human beings. What ! Cast reproach upon our own 
fathers and grandfathers, and impute fault to our honoured, hoary- 
headed chiliads? Among all our Chinese dynasties of Emperors and 
Kings has there not been one ancient solitary reign of benevolence? 
During all these generations has there not been one general, one 
minister, one scholar that deserved the name? And pray what 
education could the Western countries boast of two thousand years 
ago? and what system of government ? 



Notes and Items. 

^ITnR. Parker has had the translation of the last edition of 
JL^/ "Loomls' Differential and Integral Calculus" in manuscript 
for more than two years, but delayed sending specimen 
chapters of it to the Pablication Committee till the Analytical 
Geometry should be published. The specimen chapters would have 
been sent out last winter but Dr. Parker was unfortunately called 
home to America, on account of the illness of Mrs. Parker, and was 
obliged to defer action till his return last month. These chapters 
have now been sent to the Committee and as soon they approve, the 
book will be put into press. It will be a valuable contribution to our 
mathematical series. 



Missionaries attending the Triennial Meeting will receive the 
usual 20 per cent, reduction on steamer rates. We have not been 
able to secure better terms. 



All who expect to attend the Triennial Meeting of the Educa- 
tional Association and desire entertainment in Shanghai ought to 
communicate at once with Miss L. A. Haygood, 4 Thibet Road, 
Shanghai, who is arranging with the ladies of Shanghai to receive 
guests into their homes. 
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Educational Association of China. 

MEETING OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

The Committee met at McTyeire Home, Thursday, March 23rd, 
at 8 p.m., and was opened with prayer. Present, Rev. J. C. Fergu- 
son, Chairman, Miss L. A. Haygood, Rev. A. P. Parker, D.D., and 
Revs. Paul Kranz, W. N. Bitten and J. A. Silsby. 

The Committee spent the evening in considering arrangements 
for the Triennial Meeting to be held May 17-20, 1899. 

It was arranged to have a preliminary "Recognition Meeting" 
and Reception, at McTyeire Home, on Tuesday evening May 16th, to 
which all missionaries are invited. Mr. Ferguson, as Chairman of 
the Executive Committee, was asked to preside at this meeting. 

Committees ou Programme, Entertainment and Securing Ratea 
on Steamers, etc., reported progress, and the completed report is to 
be circulated in a few days. 

J. A. Silsby, 

Secretary. 

•-•-« 

Third Triennial Meeting of the Educational Association. 

PiKST Day.— Wednesday, May 17th, 1899. 

Morning Session, 9 o'clock. 

1. Opening Exercises, conducted by tlie President, ._ Rev. D. Z. Sheffield, D.D. 

2. Organization, 

3. Reports of General Officers and Committees. 

Afternoon Sesiio?i. 

1. Address : — The Educational Problems of China, ... Rev. A. P. Parker, D.D. 

2. Short Addresses on the above Subject, by Rev. Timothy Richard and Eev. C. W. 

Mateer, D.D. 

3. An Examination Board for China, Rev. Ernest F. Gedye, A.M. 

4. General Discussion, opened by Rev. J. Lambert Rees and Mr. C. D. Teuney. 

Second Day. — Morning Session. 

1. The Aim of a Christian School in China, Rev. W. M. Hayes. 

2. Short Addresses on the above Subject, by Rev. F. L. H. Pott and Rev. S. Couling. 

3. Course of Study in Higher Schools ; Short iVddresses o)i the following subjects : — 

(a) Chinese Studies, Rev. J. C. Ferguson ; (fe) Foreign Studies, Rev. Geo, 
Loehr ; (c) Religious Studies, Rev, J, C. Jackson ; (li) Physical Training, 
Mr. P. C. Cooper ; (e) Preparation of Studies, Miss Hattie Noyes. 

4. Discvssion of the above Subjects. 

Afternoon Session, 

Elementary Education : (a) Day Schools, Rev. G. S. Miner; (6) Course of Study, 
Miss J. Atkinson ; (c) School Buildings and School Finance, Rev. R. T. P.ryan 
D.D. ; ((i) Teachers and Books, Mrs. R. E. Abbey ; (e) Day Schools as Centres 
of Christian Influence, Miss R. M. Elwin. 

General Discussion. 
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Erening Se.s.fion. 

General Subiect : — How can this Association Best Assist in Introducing Christian 
Leaven into the Life of Neiv Cliina ? 

1. A Moral Basis for the Now Learning Rev. D. Z. ShefBeld. 

2. Cliristian and General Literature... ... ... Rev. Y. J. Allen, D.D" 

3. Plans for the Future Rev. G. B. Smyth. 

TiiiBD Day. — Morninr) Session. 

1. Scientific Training Rev. F. D. Garaewell. 

2. Theological Schools ... ... ... ... ... The Bishop of Victoria. 

3. Medical Scliools J. G. Kerr, M.D., LL.D. 

4. Anti-Opium Instruction in Schools ... ... ... ... Miss L. M. White. 

Discussion, opened by Rev. G. A. Stuart, M.D., and Rev. A. J. Plumb. 

Afternoon Session^ 

1. Girls' Schools: — (a) Course of Study, Miss K.J. Newton and Miss Gertrude 

Howe; (b) Social Probiems. Miss L. A. Haygood. 

2. The Slianghai Chinese Girls' Scliool Mrs. Timothy Richard. 

General Discussion, opened by Miss Marietta Melvin, Miss Allen, and Miss 

Mary E. Cogdal. 

Fourth Day. — Morning Session, 

1, Education in the United States, John Fryer, LL.D. 

2. Reports and UnfinLshed Business. 

3, Elections and Resolutions. 

4. Closing Exercises. 



-»«o»«~ 



The minister who succeeds today is a man who knows how 
to use his people to the best advantage. He does not attempt 
to do everythiug himself. The more work he gets out of others 
the better the people will like it, aud the more time he will have 
for study and work whicli no oue else can do. That, however, will 
necessitate a knowledge of human nature. The minister must 
know men, as well as books. If he knows God, the Bible, and 
man, he is in league with a triple alliance which will insure a 
glorious success. Sometimes you will hear " organizations " talked 
against flippantly. "Organized to death" is a phrase often used. 
Well, it all depends upon who is at the helm. If the preacher in 
charge is lacking in adminstrative ability, he may not be able 
to handle with effect even oue " organization," bnt if he has the 
" gift of government," of which Paul speaks, or as the margin reads 
"wise counsels," or in commoa parlance "common sense," he has 
every department of his work thoroughly organized. He knows 
how to utilize everything and every one within reach. He has that 
peculiar skill or faculty which we call tact, which is worth more 
than a fortune to any preacher who has it. — Cli.ristian. 
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Cornspoiikncc, 



To the Editor of 

"The Chinese IIecoedee." 

Dear SiE : The Pi-ovincial Execu- 
tive Committee of tlie Anti-opium 
League in Fulikien is, Revs. G. S. 
Miner, 0. Hartwell and B\ B. Bland. 

X. 



To the Editor of 

"The Chtnkse Recordkb." 

Dear Sib: Many will filiank God 
for ])r. Aabmore's lielpfiil paper. 
His experiences tlirovv lioht, on the 
perplexities occasioned by the in- 
veterate tendency to parasitism, so 
easily encouraged, so liardly over- 
come. 

Lot me add a consideration, in a 
nutshell. Conversion is an econo- 
my : it is cheaper to be a Christian 
than an idolater. This ought not 
BO to be. The money, strength 
and time once spent, directly and 
indirectly, in iion-Ohristian re- 
ligious services should now be 
devoted to the activities of tiie 
Church. This as a minimum. 
Faithfully Yours, 



^ 1^5 I^ K I^ <^- S- VERSION 
OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

To the Editor of 

"The Chinese Recoudee." 

Deae Sie: The missionaries who 
will look into -^ ^ -^'s writings, 
where J)^ ^ and ^ If occur so 
frequently, can perhaps understand 
why Dr. Chalmers and J tried to 
render the important scriptural 
term aap^ with ^ 1^ and [^j ||. 
By connecting ^ and g with '[^5 
we coined a new term, inore handy 
for the theological use than f*] {g. 
|g is a too heavy, unwieldy char- 



acter which cannot be spared from 
its already too many us(!S — body, 
limbs, embody, etc. — to help |^J 
to render crapf. 

Yours truly, 

Makt. Sciiaub. 



BKITISH missions FALLING BEHIND 
IN CHINA. 

To idle. Editor of 

" Tun Chinese Recorder." 

Dear Sie : There are two ways of 
cariying on mission work : one is 
to put nii.ssionaries to work among 
t,he poor and the non-influential ; tlie 
other is to work among the influ- 
ential classes so as to get them in 
turn to elevate the poor — one takes 
hold of the short end of the lever; 
tlie other of the long end. 

The Britisli Missions, with few 
exceptions, have devoted their 
main strength in education to the 
non-influential, giving only primary 
education and refusing to teach 
English, while some of the Anieri. 
can Societies in education are de- 
voting themselves to the influential 
classes giving them superior educa- 
tion ; and the Jiltithodists are teach- 
ing tiiem Eriglish. Tile result is that 
in the educational reformation go- 
ing on in China now the Methodist 
and Presbyterian missionaries of 
America are souglit after to super- 
intend tlio new education of Oiina, 
and therefore have the chief con- 
trol of the rising youth of China. 
It is to be hoped that this will 
0[)en the eyes of those Societies 
wlio have bilherto refused to grant 
liberty to their missionaries to 
open schools worthy of Christen- 
dom and worthy of the high civili- 
zation of China, and who iiave 
neglected to follow those lines 
which God has shown to be most 
eil'eclual in all ages. 

As lltitish Socueties have gener- 
ally opposed these methods they 
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mast not complain now if tbey are 
reaping only what they have sown. 
The old fashioned charity schools 
and ragged schools Kupported by 
Missionary Societies in China are 
fast passing away. The Gliinese 
do not want them and will not 
support tliera. Useful profitable 
education of course will win the 
day here as at home. Secretaries 
and Directors of Societies should, 
like business men, visit China of- 
tener than they do — in order to be 
up with present needs and to 
produce better results. I'he follow- 
ing analysis of the Programme of 
tlie Educational Association in 
China will show its estimate of the 



relative strength of British and 
American educational forces. 

Analysis of list of missionaries to take 
part in the Third Triennial Meeting 
of the China Educational Association, 
May, 1899; 

VemminaUmi. . TlelonsinR- to Belonging to 

Amer. hofueties. Bnt. Societiea. 
MetViodist and I , , , 

We?le.V!in. r ^* 1 



Presbyterian. 
Congregational. 
Episcopalian. 
Baptist. 

Belonging to Mission- I 
ary Societies. j" 

Employed by Chinese^ 
Government in ed; I 
noational and liter- C 
ary work. J 



American Total, 32 British Total, 8 

Obseevee. 



#itr §00li Ciibk. 



Aa the volsraes of the Conference 
Commentary on the New Testament 
are so large, and postage so ex- 
pensive, a correspondent suggests 
that orders be sent to the Mission 
Press by the delegates to the Edu- 
cational Association which meets 
in May. As a simple exposition of 
the New Testiiment it meets the 
long-felt need of a test-book for 
schools. 



We have just received the annual 
Report of tlie Hankow Tract So- 
ciety, for the year ending December 
31st 1898. The circulation for the 
year shows an increase over the 
previous year of nearly a quarter 
of a million, the figures l)eing, 
1897, 1,228,646; 1898, 1,470,699. 
It is impossible to compute the 
good done by this Society, and it 
is a pity that at this juncture they 
should be short of funds. But the 
Appeal of Dr. John, the President, 
which was published in the last 
number of this Journal, will doubt- 
less stir the hearts of not a few to 
respond to this great need. Tlie 
Report i3 full of interest through- 



out, and closes with a list of the 
publications of the Society. 



'STENT. 



In reviewing recently the new 
edition of Stent, I wrote only of 
the work of the Editor. But as 
important as is the Editor's work, 
it is not the whole of a book. To 
be sure a Bible would remain a 
Bible if never so meanly printed 
and bound. But what a work for 
England and the World has been 
done by the Oxford Press ! The 
Bibles that go oat from that Press, 
and that are read around the world, 
are the perfection of the printer's 
art, and the joy of all that possess 
tliem. 

The new copy of Stent lying on 
my desk in beautifully printed in 
clear type, and well bound, with 
leather back and corners. It ought 
to last as long as its buyers and 
readers, while it must give a con- 
stant and definite pleasure to handle 
and read it. And in this respect it 
gives mc great pleasure to com- 
mend the book. 

Chauncey Goodrich. 
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Report of the Medical Missionary Society 
in China, Canton, for the year 1898. 

The sixtieth annual meeting of 
this Society was held in Canton, at 
the house of Messrs. Shewan, Tomes 
& Co., on the 18 th of January, 
1899. Twenty-nine were present. 
Rev. R. H. Graves presided. We 
clip the following: — 

"The work of the Society has 
been carried on without interrup- 
tion, though the prevalence of bu- 
bonic plague for several months 
diminished the attendance at the 
hospital. The nominal f(!e paid by 
most of the out-patients has in no 
way been a hindrance, hut rather a 
help, as nearly one hundred and 
sixty dollars was received from this 
source. New bath and laundry 
rooms have facilitated the work, 
and prove a great convenience. 
The river front improvement is also 
worthy of mention and gives the 
premises a moi-e pleasing appear- 
ance. The evangelistic work has 
been attended with encouraging 
results. The visible results are 
small, however, compared with the 
influences that have gone forth 
among the many thousands who 
attend the hospital." 

S. 1. W. 



In His Steps. By ChaHes M. Sheldon, 
pp 292. The Advance Publishing Go. 
Chicago. 1898. 

Judicious readers wlio do not wish 
to imitate the oyster in taking in 
everything which happens to float 
forward, are in the habit of postpon- 
ing the perusal of a story until such 
time as the verdict of other readers 
has made it likely that the tale is 
worth reading. This point has 
been reached some time ago in the 
case of the 'sermon-novel ' the 
name of which stands at the head 
of this notice. At the beginning 
of January the Advance Publish- 
ing Co. annouticed that the sales 
of " In His yteps " had then reached 
a total of 329,000 copies, and 
that the total sales of Mr. Shel- 



don's stories for the year 1898 
had been 367,741, or somewhat 
more than a thousand per day. 
This particular tale has recently 
attracted considerable attention in 
England, where Dr, Clifford is 
said to liave preached a notable 
sermon about it. Those who take 
it up will want to finish it, and a 
considerable percentage of its rea- 
ders will probably be moved to 
recommend it and peiluips to hand 
it to some one else. 

The central idea of the book ia 
the revolution which came into the 
life of a very ordinary minister by 
the conception of carrying on hia 
work as Tiie Master would have 
done it were He in the same place. 
This revolution is propagated in the 
church where the minister worked, 
and in a larger one in Chicago by 
transmission of influence, until a 
wide circle has been affected by it 
in vital ways. The questions raised 
by the persons introduced would 
be differently answered by different 
individuals, but the important mat- 
ter is to have the questions get a 
hearing at all. If they could be 
made living issues in our Chine.so 
churches, they would revolutionize 
most of them, as the church in 
Raymond was revolutionized. The 
cloth bound edition is $0,75, and 
the paper-covered one only $,25, 
A, H. S, 



SS ttt ® a. A Review. 

It is six or seven years since this 
book first saw the light, but appar- 
ently its day has just begun, for it 
deals with the habits and customs 
of foreigners, who are each year 
pressing more determinedly into 
the Empire, and whom it has long 
been impossible to ignore. The 
great Chang Chih-tung has written 
a book in which he discusses their 
affairs, creating a keen appetite for 
further information, and so "Words 
of Warning to a Prosperous People," 
though written by one holding no 
official position, is daily growing 
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in populfu'ity. All my young 
friends who have ainr pretension 
to literary tastes confess to having 
read it. At a recent prefeatural 
examination every available copy 
was sold long before tlie students 
left for their homes. Its cirenla- 
tion cannot but injuriously affeot 
our iiifiiience as missionaries, and 
therefore with tlie kind permission 
of the editor I pi-esent the read- 
ers of Thk Recoudek with a hasty 
review of its contents. 

The author, a man of parts, with 
a facile pen, and a good education, 
is a merchant wlio has been for- 
tunate or unfortunate enough to 
have seen something of the world. 
His work is a dissertation on 
foreign countries — education, news- 
papers, parliaments and senates, 
the benefits of travel, interruitioiial 
law, prisons and manufactures, bg- 
ing among the topics vvhich he 
disoHSse.s. On the whole his in- 
formation is accurate, but we are 
conipellod again and again to deny 
his conclusions and to controvert 
his statements. I believe however 
that the author liimself sincerely 
supposed he was oidy writing the 
truth. He inakes an honest attempt 
to be an impartial pleader, and 
only fails because of his strong and 
inveterate prejudices. This makes 
Ids book all tlie more dangerous, 
and throughout he is an nncom- 
promising opponent of Oluistianity, 
although, as we shall show later, 
lie is quite willing to accept in- 
struction from Christian teachers 
when they are speaking on other 
suiijects than doctrine. 

Very caustic is his chapter on 
the condition cf the Chinese labor- 
er abi'oad. -He is, lie says, nothinp; 
but a down-trodden, much-abused 
slave, who enriches not himself 
but his master, and this, though 
more than one war has been fought 
by Western countries to abolish 
slavery. Singapore and Peiiang 
are cited as being exceptions to tlie 
cenerul rule, but, lest liritons boast 
thiit the English flag always lueaus 



liberty, he in another place in- 
stances the condition of the Chinese 
in the colony of Queensland as an 
illustration of the gross injustices 
to which his nationals are subjected 
abroad. To the sufferings of his 
countrymen in Peru he devotes an 
entire section, written with a pen 
steeped in gall, and his statenientg, 
damaging though they are to the 
prestige of the foreigner for deal- 
ing out even-handed justice, has 
probably some foundation in the 
facts. From his knowledge of the 
Chinese in California, however, the 
I'eviewer can affirm that some of 
Mr. Cheng Knan-ying's statementa 
on this matter are little less than 
gross exaggerations. Nowhere, for 
example, does he give the slightest 
hint that bis fellow provincials are 
as a rule far better off abroad, both 
socially and financially, than they 
could possibly have been had they 
remained at home. The careful 
and thoughtful reader might of 
course draw this inference for him- 
self from the writer's complaints at 
the restrictions placed on Chinese 
immigration into many countries, 
but Mr. Cheng should have frank- 
ly stated the facts. 

The chapter on the relations 
between foreigners and Chinese is 
an amusing satire of both parties. 
Nothing will turn the former 
aside from bis purpose, while the 
latter, says Mr. Cheng, with a suave 
simplicity that we cannot but ad- 
mire, is content that the stranger 
should eat all the sugar while he 
himself feeds on the refuse. For 
this condition of things our anthor 
blames the Chinese mandarinate 
whom he accuses of timidity, igno- 
rance of foreign alfairs and of 
general incompetence. Had this^ 
cliapter been written after instead 
of before the Japanese war one 
wonders what the writer would 
have had to say of the actions of 
the Germans in seizing Tsin-Tau, 
the English in taking Wei-Hai- 
Wei, and the conduct of the Rus- 
sians at Port Arthur. Certainly 
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his remarks would have been more 
interesting and perhaps mora in- 
structive also than any of the 
numerous newspaper articles that 
have been written on this section 
of recent history. 

As I have said, Mr. Cheng takes 
no pains to conceal his hatred of 
Christianity. But for it, he says, 
there would be no war. He tries 
to prove this assertion by misrep- 
resentin;^ the issues that have led 
Europe into war daring the past 
twenty or thirty years ; but evident- 
ly his knowledge of European his- 
tory does not extend farther back 
than, say, the fifties, or he would not 
have omitted the wars of the Cru- 
saders in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, or the surrender of Con- 
stantinople to Mahomet in 1453 
A,D. All of Gliina's troubles have 
arisen from the presence of mer- 
chants or missionaries, especially 
the latter, who are not confined to 
the ports but spread themselves all 
over the Empire. Christianity, 
moreover, would never have been 
introduced into China but for the 
superiority of foreign implements 
of warfare, and now that it has 
established itself the protection it 
has secured by treaty for its con- 
verts is used to screen wicked and 
infamous men from justice. Many 
enter the Ciiurch for the express 
purpose of developing their nefari- 
ous schemes under the protecting 
banner, and the missionaries aid 
them in their evil designs, Mr. 
Cheng is however careful to dis- 
criminate between tlie protestant 
and Catholic branches of the 
Church. The former he absolves 
from the condemnation of his 
wholesale strictures, even citing as 
missionary anthers worthy of com- 
mendation Dr. Allen, Dr. Fryer, 
Dr. Faber and the liev. Timothy 
Richard. From the works of the 
latter he makes several quotations. 

I conclude this short notice of 
what is after all an able book, with 
an extract from the first chapter — 



perhaps the most anti-Christian in 
the whole work. After briefly 
summarising the ordinary views on 
cosmogony, Cheng continues : 

" Westerners do not know the 
true doctrine, and are moreover 
hampered by their prejudices. 
Jesus sought to benefit men by 
exhorting them to rigliteousness, 
but, alas, his excellent intentions 
were not realised, for some of his 
followers, recklessly using his name 
to give colour to the inventions of 
their evil hearts, added a mass of 
vulgarisms to the (Christian) books, 
selected a few of the surface truths 
of Buddha and Lao Tze, bori'owed 
the deceitful terms ' heaven ' and 
' hell ' and mixed the whole with 
the tenets of the Mahommodan 
barbarians, and who knows what 
else. Moreover they deny the ex- 
istence of demons and gods ( b9 
^^). If these are not, for whom 
then is heaven and hell ? Full of 
devious and involved contradictions 
are these teachings, and there is no 
direct line of reasoning in them. 
When we enquire what is the 
source of all tliis we find that it 
has originated with lovers of mis- 
chief. Surely no intelliiiont person 
will be deceived. From the bei^in- 
ning of time even until the present 
moment the universe has been en- 
closed by the The Law ('^) and all 
things have been produced by it. 
How then can anything which hag 
come afterwards be compared with 
it ? True, the I King speaks of that 
which transcends, as well as of that 
which is the base of matter, but 
only for the purposes of comparison, 
e.g. if you do not know the sujall 
how can you know the great — un- 
less you know that which is visible 
you will not know that which is 
invisible. The chapter of the 
Great Learning wliich explains the 
meaning of invesiigating things, 
and the section of the "Chou Li 
dealing with mochanics, have both 
been lost, but the ancients under- 
stood science and astronomy. Lat- 
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er the knowledge of these tiiiujra 
flowed West, and thet'efore Ciiina 
is now far behind those countries 
in all that pertaie.s to tjie mechan- 
ical arts. Nevertheless ii:c appro- 
lieml inost thoroughly the essence 
of tlio whole ni.-ater, while tliey 
have only a sxiperlicial grasp of 
S()n)0 of its eir(>c.ts. Many of our 
books disappeared with th(^ Chill 
and the H;ui dj'iiaslies, aiid our 
scholars havini; no means of learn- 
ing the art of ioeention ga\c tliom- 
seU-es to the study of philosophy. 
Therefoio tiiough they have what 
is ta,ng!blo, and our possessions 
seem ^ague, only in appeaiance is 
this so, for the real thing is The 
Law (j^), while the so-called reali- 
ties of the West are ;ift(ir all 
visioiin,ry, relating only to wdiat is 
materia]. They are without what 
is essential, viz. too. Western 
peoples may hav(; discovoRjd the 
truth about physios, cheniisfry, 
mathematics, astronomy, geotogy, 
and (dectricity, to all of wliich Con- 
fucius referred Init on wdiich lie did 
not enlarge (^ jili }g ft§) but wo 
have th(- Law (JfJ) which includes 
all thinys, li'rom this we see that 
in course of time ;dl theses diverse 
seeis will return and acknowledae 
Confucius and ^buicuis, for when 
they ha\(' gone deep eiiougli into 
their sciences they wall light upon 
tliat moral nature givon to m;in hy 
heaven of which the sages taught. 
Already are tiiey Hocking to China 
from all quarters, and in a few 
hundred years they wall iiavo be- 
come one wdth us in ail things." 

'I'lu^ ridiculous bombast of Mr. 
Chenu's reference to Western civi- 
lization in this paragraph is a 
striking refutation of Mr. Diosy's 
contention in "The Now Far Erist" 
that uiissiona.rios would accomplish 
the coiuersion of China most 
sp(!eddy by confining their atten- 
tion to imparting Wu'stern educa- 
tion, leaving the c|ueslion of religion 
•alone, as tlie (;i!ines(! ha\iog once 
icuiicd the v:dir,> of oecidentui 



civili.sation will of their own accord 
adopt the religion that has inspired 
it. Mr. Cheng Kuan-ying is well 
acquainted with tfie advantages 
of all that Western civilization has 
to offer, his book is a good survey 
of the subject, but he does not 
appear likely to very soon adopt 
the relif,don of the West, though he 
would like to see his countrymen 
adopting many of the Western 
methods of doing and thinking. 
C. Spubgeon Mediiukst. 



f? ^^ U; i® H ^ Conference Committee 
ComincntHry on the New Testament, 
3 vols. Presbyterian Press. ($1,00.) 

The pabiicatioD of this work is 
one of the most iinportaut events 
wliich mark the history of rai.s.sion.s 
in China. It is the completion of 
an entor|)rise which was iiiangnra- 
ted after prolonged discussion, iu 
which very diverse views were 
manifested, and, at times, no little 
heat evolved. The completion of 
the work, however, shows that 
there was ligJit as well as heat, and 
we venture to think that, when 
tiiose three portly volumes are ex- 
amined, all will be thankful that a 
work conceived amid the conflict 
of divers opiidons has been brought 
to such a peaceful maturity. It 
will remain as a monument of the 
substantial unity of the " Body of 
Christ" as represented by fclie vari- 
ous missionary organizations in 
Cliiiia; a unity in spirit not the 
less real because of the diversity of 
outward form in which it is some- 
times manifested. 

The completion of this work 
brings to a successful termination 
ruMuy years of arduous toil. The 
diiliculties of accomplishing a work 
like this are greatly enhanced by 
the peculiar circumstances under 
which it has to be prosecuted. The 
men engaged upon it are separated 
by distance — which makes mutual 
consultation extremely difficult. Ifc 
bus been done by men whose hands, 
for Uiemost part, were already full 
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of labors in different departments 
of work, and upon whom tliis uus 
imposed as an added burden. In- 
terruptions have occurred — caused 
by sickness, home-going, and vari- 
ous other things which inevitably 
come during the course of such an 
undertaking. But at last the task 
is finished, and the Christian 
Charch in Cliiua has a completed 
help to the study and understand- 
ing of the Scriptures such as she 
has never before possesse(i, and for 
which we all ought to give thanks 
to Him who enriches His Cluu'ck 
" with every kind of blessing." 

This Commentary will be special- 
ly helpful to native pastors in 
their private study and in their 
public expounding of the Script- 
ures. The great usefulness of tho 
London Tract Society's Paragraph 
Bible, to which so many tlious- 
ands of readers can best wit- 
ness, may give ug some idea of 
what this work may be expected to 
do for our native pastors. They 
have so few helps in the study of 
the Word that, this will come to 
them as a great boon, and will no 
doubt be eagerly welcomed and 
greatly used. Every missionary 
who has charge of native preachers 
should see to it at once that he 
provides each of them with a copy 
of this useful " Aid to the Study 
of the Bible." It will not only lielp 
Iiim in the expounding of the Script- 
ures, but will also enrich the de- 
votional life of both pastois and 
people if constantly read and 
studied. Such a devotional study 
of the Word of God, by pastors and 
people, is an urgent necessity. In 
the preface to his exposition of tho 
Sermon on the mount. Canon Gore 
remarks that " there is no plant lu 
the spiritual garden of the Church 
of England which at the pres- 
ent moment needs more diligent 
watering and tending than the 
practical, devotional study of 
the Holy Scriptures," How 
emphatically truo is this of 



the church in China! Tliis Wow 
Testament Coinnuintai'y may iie 
made to contribute greatly to 
this end. We would specially com- 
mend it to tho attention of those 
who are organizing Young Men's 
Christian Associations in this 
country, in which the devotional 
study of the Sci'ipturcs forms such 
a prominent feature. In tliis mine 
will bo discovered treasure well 
worth digging for, in which many 
a jewel will be found, for spiritual 
enrichment. 

It is obviously impossible in the 
short space at our disposal, and con- 
sidering the brief time we have had 
it in our hands, to review in detail 
so large a book. Our readers will 
be familiar with its general plan 
from the specimen pages wlii(di 
have from time to time beiMi cir- 
culated. The text used is Dr. 
Grillith John's early Weii-li ver- 
sion. It; is divided into pai-agrnphs, 
each with its desciiplive heading, 
and again into sub-sections in 
which the topic of eacli is pointed 
out. Then comes the comment. 
In this a new and very convenient 
device has been adopted, nanx^ly, 
that of enclosing within brackets 
the words to be exjilained. This 
makes tlie work ea.sy of reference, 
as one can turn at once to any 
passage without mucfi trouble. 
Ivich book is also preceded by an 
introduction — in some cases very 
short (loo short perhaps), but in 
others more exhaustive, and girimr 
on the vvliole sufllcient to enable 
the reader to ont(M' intelligently 
upon the study of tho book. It is 
moreover a oompleto reference 
Kew Tostameut. 

We liave read many of the notes 
witii gieat pleasure, but it would 
be rash to expect tliat anyone will 
agree with all tho explanations 
offered. 

In Matt. iii. 1, under tho word 
baptize, wo have this note: "In 
ancient times men were received 
into Christianity by pouring water 
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"npon tlie liead'to signify the wash- 
ing of the lieart. from sin." Though 
the present writer is no Baptist, 
yet we subrait that if the mode of 
baptism was to be mentioned at all 
this is hardly a snfBuientiy ex- 
haustive statement of the matter. 

In Matt. V. 3, we should like to 
have had a little more definite and 
np-to-date definition of tiie mean- 
ing of the phrase "kingdom of 
Heaven." Tiie explanation given is 
" the true doctrine of the gospeh 
In this world it is the kingdom of 
grace, and in the future world the 
kingdom of glory." This of coarse 
is true enough ; but considering 
the fact that during tlie last few 
years we have had so many lumin- 
ous discussions on the .subject, 
which have emphasized the Right- 
eousness of the kingdom, bringing 
it home to " men's business and 
bosoms," making it sometliing so 
intensely practical as'to cover every 
relation of human life, physical, in- 
tellectual, social and spiritual, wo 
think a better and more practically 
helpful explanation might have been 
given. VVo think we notice too, in 
the general trend of the exposition 
of thi.s " Teaching on the Hill," rath- 
er a tendency to tone down some of 
the " Logia of Jesus " — to modify 
too much. The Sermon on the 
Mount will have to be expounded 
■very diiierently from the tradition- 
ally orthodox and conventional man- 
ner before (lod's will comes to "be 
done on earth as in Heaven," and it 
would not be a bad thing to begin 
in China. Count Tolstoi, with all 
bis exaggerations, is much nearer 
the spirit of it than the ordinary 
orthodox expositor. 

We notice, by the way, that 
another definition of "kingdom of 
Heaven" is given in the note on 
Matt. 13. 24. " God's visible Church, 
which is like a field in which the 
Lord sows good seed." We well 
know what a battle-field this 
particular parable has been from 
very early times and what thorny 
questions it has givea rise to. But 



surely the Master's own interpreta- 
tion should be final on one point 
at least, when He says, " The field 
is the world." 

Turning to the Epistles we heart- 
ily commend the way in which the 
work has been done. In some in- 
stances the Cambridge Bible for 
Schools and Colleges has been taken 
as a model, and it woald be hard to 
find a better. We have given us 
some capital short introductions. 
The one prefixed to Philippians is a 
good example. The note.s, too, on 
this Epistle are very helpful, as for 
instance those on the great classical 
passage, ii. 5-11. We venture to 
think that there is a better interpre- 
tation of ii. 9, "and gave unto Him 
the name which i.s above every 
name." The explanation given is? 
that the supreme name is "Jesus." 
This however was the human name 
given to our Lord before his humili- 
ation ; but the name here given 
to Him, the Supreme Name, waa 
bestowed subsequent to the humilia- 
tion and death of the Son of Man, 
St. Paul does not say, as Lightfoot 
observes, that every knee shall bow 
at the name Jesus, but at the name 
of Jesus — that is, at the Supreme 
name bestowed upon Jesus on ac- 
count of His humiliation and death 
on behalf of hutuanity. The name 
conferred upon Him, and at the men- 
tion of which every knee shall bow 
in homage, is the name of God him- 
self, "Jehovah" — " I am " — ^a name 
which marks Him as equal with 
God the Father — Jehovab-Jesns — 
a name "far above all rule and au- 
thority, and power, and dominion, 
and every name that is named, not 
only in this world, but in that 
which is to come." 

The standpoint of the Committee 
which has prepared these notes ia 
a very conservative one. And it is 
right that this should be the case. 
In some instances, however, we 
think that a little more infusion of 
the modern spirit would have been 
an improvement. For instance, ia 
the introduction to the Epistle to the 
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Giilatiana we are told tliat St. 
Paul's first visit to Galatia took 
place during his second rnissiouary 
journey. This of course is the old 
view. But the researches of Pro- 
fessor Ramsay, the results of which 
have been given to the world from 
time to time during the last fifteen 
years, have proved almost to demon- 
stration that the old view is certain- 
ly wrong, and that the Gahitian 
Church was established on Paul's 
first journey, and was situated iu 
what is now known as Southern 
Galatia. Some recognition of this 
view we think was demanded. In 
questions involving doctrinal state- 
ments it is well to be slow in 
introducing novelties, hut on 
such questions of geographj' and 
chronology, upon which modern 
scholarship has thrown so much 
light, it is not well to cling to 
traditional methods. 

The writer of the notes on Rev- 
elation had a difficult task, but he 
has dealt with it judiciously. Ho 
reminds us in the introduction that 
opinion is much divided on the 
interpretation of this book, but 
that the importance of the book is 
that it causes the Church to know 
"that Christ has ascended and sits 



upon the throne in power, ruling 
all tilings, and placing all enemies 
beneath His feet, that He is Head 
of His Church, worthy to receive 
all praise." The book interpreted 
in this spirit cannot but be helpfnl 
to the Church in China, which will 
need in the coining days of conflict 
to be reminded of liiin who is npon 
the throne, Head over all things 
for Hia Churcli, 

In conclusion, the Chnrcb owes 
a debt of gratitude to the men 
who have given us this valuable 
contribution to the Chrislian liter- 
ature of China, and to the Tract 
Society which publishes it in such 
an attractive form and at a price 
which will make it possible for all 
native helpers and very many 
private members to secure a copy. 
Jas. Jackson. 



COKllEOTIOH. 

In our Book Table for March, in 
the review of the Cotumentary on 
Judges, Ruth, &c., it should have 
been mentioned that this was the 
2nd volume of a series, and the 
price is 2.5 cts. a copy instead of 
"80 eta. or a dollar." The trans- 
lator, also, is Mr. A. J. H. Moule, 
not Rev. Arthur Moule. 



^bitorinl Cninmciit 



"VVe learn that Dr. Chalmers 
expects to retnru to China in 
the coming aoturan. 

* * * 

Wb are pleased to learn that 
the American Bible Society have 
decided to establish an Agency 
in the Philippine Islands. The 
British and Foreign Society, 
having previously made some 
preparation for the woik, have 
already entered this new field 
and are putting to good use the 
Gospels which they had printed 
in advance. Dr. Hykes' account 



of his visit to Manila has been 
widely cii'culated at home, and 
been extensively copied from by 
the secular and religious press. 



Thk readers of the Recorder 
will be pleased to see the account} 
given under Missionary News 
of the present status of the work 
of translating the Scriptures into 
High Wen-li, Easy Wt-n-ii, and 
Mandarin. The various Commit- 
tees have labored under numerous 
difficulties and restrictions, and 
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altliougli tlie tirao seeins long 
since the Conference which ap- 
pointed these Committees, it is 
mutter of gratulation that so 
mnch has been accomplished, and 
we trust the final results will be 
such as to recompense the long 

delay. 

* « * 

Rev. H. L. Mackenzie, of 
Swatovv, writes us in regard to 
the statistics for the English 
Presbyterian Mission as they 
appeared in last month's Recokd- 
ER, taken from the M.if!f<ionary 
Review of the World, and sends 
a partially corrected list which 
will appear next month. It shows 
a total of communicants of 5,466, 
as against 3,790 in the Review. 
Probably there are other Mis- 
sions which could siiow nearly as 
great a difference, and if so, and 
they will furnish the figures, we 
shall gladly publish them. 
» * * 

We acknowledge with thanks 
tlie receipt of the West China, 
j\lissioiiar>/ l^nvs, for February, 
1899, being Vol. I., Number I. 
It is a briglib quai-to of some 16 
pages, hectograplied, and from 
the third page we learn that " It 
is intended to issue this paper on 
the first of each month. Subscrip- 
tions of half a tael per copy 
per annum should he forwarded 
to Mrs. Davidson, Friend's Mis- 
sion, Chungking." The paper 
is an outcome of the recent 
Chungking Conference and will 
doubtless prove a welcome means 
of intercommunication between 
our far away friends in the west 

of China. 

* * * 

The many students of missions 
who have been interested in the 
monumental work of Di\ James 
DeQuis oa " Christiaa Missions 



and Social Progress," and who 
have been looking for the ap- 
pearance of the second volume, 
promised some time since, will be 
glad to learn what progress has 
been made in the preparation of 
the remaining portions. 

The world-wide generalization 
undertaken by the author has 
proved a task of such magnitude 
that it has been found impossi- 
ble to compress the material into 
two volumes. The statistical 
tables were long ago relegated 
to a supplement, to be issued 
separately, and since then the 
expansion of the subject matter 
of Lecture V., and especially of 
Lecture VL, on " The Contribu- 
tion of Christiaa Missions to Social 
Progress," has made it necessary 
to close Vol. II. at the end of 
the third main division of that 
lecture, and include the four 
remaining divisions in a third 
volume which will contain also 
the statistical survey, the direct- 
ory of missionary societies, and 
the indices of the entire work, 
making in all three volumes of 
corresponding size. The sections 
of Lecture VI. included in Vol. 
II. are those treated under the 
first three main divisions, viz., 
results manifest in the individual 
character, in family life, and in 
humanitarian progress. The sec- 
tions remaining to be treated 
in Vol. III. come under the four 
divisions dealing with missions 
in their influence upon the higher 
life of society, and upon national, 
commercial, and religious devel- 
opment. Vol. II., with numer- 
ous illustrations from original 
photographs, will be issued in 
the Spring of 1899, and Vol. IIL, 
when ready, which it is to be 
hoped will be early in 1900. The 
author has studied condensation, 
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but the material lias proved more 
abundant than he expected, and 
seemed to demand proportionate 

expansion. 

* * * 

Me. Alexander Don of Dnne- 
diu, New Zealand, sends us in 
place of his animal report of 
mission work among his (Jhiuese 
flock at that place, a little book- 
let entitled " Under Six Flags," 
which is an account of his travels 
in the last part of 1897 and the 
early portion of 1898 through 
Samoa, the Hawaiian Islands, 
the Pacific States, British Colum- 
bia, Japan, Canton and its vicin- 
ity, Hongkong, and theuce 
homeward. Mr. Don has been 
eighteen years in his work, and 
has a knowledge of it at ouce ex- 
tensive and {)ecaliar. Lie is a 
keen observer, and endeavors to 
speak the truth with remorseless 
courage, no matter whom it hits. 
This is evident in the later pages 
in what he says of the behavior 
of many of the " converted " Chi- 
nese when they return to their 
homes near Canton, ceasing to 
identify themselves in any way 
with Christianity. Ou the other 
baud there are many of a different 
type. 

Mr. Don has no faith in what 
Dr. Masters of San Francisco 
styles " the ABC business," so 
faithfully pursued, of teaching 
the Chinese English as a bait 
to religion. One would have 
supposed that the meager results 
realized would have long since 
put an end to it, bnt it seems 
that there is no sign of that 
yet. The most depressing fea- 
ture of work for the Chinese on 
the Pacifio slope is the open and 
hopeless rivalry between six or 
eight denominations for a small 
handful of sheep gathered from 



among the thousands (as in Port- 
land, Oregon), with whicli every 
discriminating visitor most have 
been struck. Mr. Doa put in at 
the Samoan Islands, did Hono- 
Inln nuder the admirable escort 
of Mr. Frank Damon, as the rest 
of us have done, spent some time 
in San Francisco, travelled to 
Los Angeles, and throngli Port- 
land, Seattle, and Vancouver, to 
Victoria, and thence to Japan 
and China. With the exce[)tioii 
of Los Angeles he found the 
Pacific Coast most disappointing 
and even at times disgusting. 
Its railways, bridges, and bag- 
gage-checks, its cities and their 
siguboa,rds, its pronnnciatiou 
and its Presbyterians, its weath- 
er and its women, its missions 
and its "mush" were all alike 
difficult of digestion. One is re- 
minded of the dinner-party where 
" the wine was hot, the soup was 
cold, and everything was sour 
except the vinegar." 

Prof. Chamberlain has indis- 
creetly stated that " Japan is 
the most eastern of all lands," 
for which Mr. Don rightly takes 
him severely to task, as an in- 
spection of a good atlas reveals 
that New Zealand is ju&t over 
this side of the 180th meridian, 
and is therefore the beginning of 
all things ou this mundane 
sphere ! 

Everyone interested in work 
for the Chinese in lauds bordering 
on the Pacific will gain much in- 
formation by perusing Mr. Don's 
notes of travel wherever he inay 
happen to go ; but would he mind 
kindly telling us next tiuie ivhere 
it was that he was born — two 
thousand miles south of Austra- 
lia ? Our knowledge of Oceanic 
geography fails ns entirely long 
before reaching this point ! 
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JBible Revision — Status of 
the work Dee. 31, 1898. 

High Wen~li. 

Rev. John Wherry, D.D., writes, 
" Before going to America in the 
winter of 1895-6, I had revised the 
parts of tlie New Testament as- 
signed to nio the second time, and 
looked over the rest of the ISTevv 
Testament (except two or three 
small portions whicli had not 
reached nie) once. Since my re- 
turn I have gone over most of my 
worli: a thiid time; and am now, in 
conjunction with Dr. Sheffield, 
making the final revision (before 
the meeting of our Committee) of 
the New Testament from Mattiiew 
onwards. We liope to have the 
tiospels and Acts and part of the 
Epistles ready for tlie Committee's 
action in the spring. We are send- 
ing our woi-k to Mr. Scliaub. He 
wid forward it to Dr. Edkins. I 
trust that at least one-half of the 
High Wenli version will be ready 
for the press before Dr. Slieffield's 
return to America next summer." 

Rev. Joseph Edkins, D.D., has 
finisiied his revision of the parts of 
the New Testament assigned to him, 
viz : The Acts, Romans and Jude. 
He has revised the following work 
of the other members of the Com- 
mittee, viz: Mattliow, Mark, John, 
I.Corinthians, II. Corinthians, Gala- 
tians and Ephesians. He is about to 
take up Luke, so as to have it ready 
for the meeting of the Committee in 
the spring. In the Old Testament 
lie has revised the following : Deu- 
teronomy, Joshua, Proverbs, Song 
of Solomon, Ecclesiastes, Psalms 99 
to the end, and Isaiah to the 41:th 
chapter. 

Rev. D. Z. Sheffield, D.D., "I 
have translated the entire New 
Testament, caiefully studying all 
the renderings by other members of 
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my Committee that have been sent 
to me, incorporating everything 
that I could approve, and have also 
made use of the various published 
versions of the New Testament, es- 
pecially in Won-li. I have made a 
special study of everything from 
Dr. Chalmers and Mr. Schaub, both 
in M.S. and as published, desiring 
not to lose any excellences in their 
renderings. I have worked through 
five sixths of the New Testament a 
second time, and on several sections 
I have worked a third and even 
a fourth time. During the sum- 
mer Dr. Wherry and myself spent 
about six weeks together, with 
my Chinese assistant, and went 
over Matthew, John and ten chap- 
ters in Mark. On these sections 
there are but few passages that we 
left for later consideration. As 
regards our work we have found a 
basis of agreement. Dr. Wherry is 
a close student and a delightful com- 
panion to work with. This gives 
me great hope of the success of our 
work. Mr. Schaub writes me that 
he is returning to China in Decem- 
ber, and ready to take up work 
heartily with tlie Committee. I am 
very glad to know this. We are 
now proposing to have a meeting of 
tlio Committee during April and 
May the coming spring. We shall 
invite Dr. Chalmers to be present. 
I began my work by emphasizing 
the importance in our work of 
greater fidelity to the thought. 
I do not want to forget that the 
thought is fundamental, but to 
make a rendering in which only 
the translator and the foreign 
scholars can see the thought con- 
tained in the version is not proper 
translation. We must have a 
version that will read easily in 
Chinese, and yield a correct mean- 
ing to a man of average ability." 

Dr. Chalmers and Mr. Schaub. — 
Dr, Chalmers has left China and it 
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is extremely doubtful if he will 
return. Mr. Schaub returned from 
furlough in December, and has 
resumed his work on the Commit- 
tee. The tentative edition of the 
New Testament wliich was pub- 
lished before Dr. Chalmers' return 
to England may be considered as 
his contribution to the work, if he 
does not come back to China. Mr. 
Schaub has gone through the entire 
New Testament, and has presum- 
ably revised the work, not only of 
Dr. Chalmers, but of his other 
colleagues. 

It will be seen that the work 
of the High Wen-li Committee on 
the New Testament is well in hand. 
With one exception, the individual 
revisers have worked through the 
entire New Testament, have revised 
each others work, and considerable 
has been done both by Dr. Chalmers 
and Mr. Schaub in the South and 
by Drs. Sheffield and Wherry in the 
North as to a mutual understanding 
concerning each others translations. 
It is not unreasonable to expect 
that at least half of the New 
Testament will be ready for the 
press before the end of the year. 

EASY WEN-LI. 

The Bible Societies liave already 
published tentative editions of Mat- 
thew, Mark, Luke, John, Acts, 
Romans and I. Corinthians. The 
Revisers are now in session at 
Hongkong and several additional 
books will doubtless be ready for 
publication before they adjourn. 

Rev. John W. Davis, D.D., 
writes, " In 1898 I attended two 
meetings of the Committee, both 
held in Hongkong. The Committee 
was engaged in actual work about 
six weeks in January and February 
and six weeks in July and August. 
Including time spent in traveling, 
the Committee meetings required 
four months. In addition to this 
I devoted much time to work in 
my home in Soochow. It is safe to 



say that two-thirds of my time has 
been devoted to these labors. In 
January and February we revised 
the book of Acts, and in July and 
August the books of Romans and 

I. Corinthians. Since the summer 
meeting I have prepared II. Corin- 
thians, Galatiaus and Ephesians, 
and have forwarded copies to the 
other members of the Committee." 

Rev. R. H. Graves, M.D., "As 
to the report of my work, I spent 
July and August in Hongkong in 
session with the Committee. We 
then went over Romans and I. 
Corinthians, which are now in the 
hands of the printers. Also revised 
Matthew and Mark in view of the 
suggestions received, and made 
parallel passages agree in the four 
gospels. Besides going over the 
work of my colleagues, I have 
revised my portion from Hebrews 
to Jude, after comparing the sug- 
gestions of my colleagues, and have 
gone over Dr. Davis's II. Corin- 
thians, Ephesians and Philippians 
preparatory to our next meeting." 

Rev. J. Genahr, "In reply to the 
request of Finance Committee, I 
have the pleasure to report that 
the work entrusted to me has been 
carried on in the usual way during 
the past year. Besides the Com- 
mittee work, done at Hongkong, 
resulting in the printing of Acts, 
Romans and I. Corinthians, I went 
over Mr. Gibson's draft from the 
Epistle to tiie Philippians to Phile- 
mon very carefully. In October 
Dr. Davis sent me a copy of his 

II. Corinthians which 1 went over 
in the same way. At the same 
time I wrote out a second draft 
from Jude to Revelation, forming 
the second part of the portion of 
the New Testament allotted to me, 
which will be forwarded to mj' 
colleagues as soon as my scribe has 
prepared the needed copies." 

Mr. Gibson is at home and 
Bishop Burdon has not replied to 
the Secretary's request for inform- 
ation as to the progress of his work, 
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l)Ut fjiilliciout infi)i-ui<ition has been 
received to justify tjic beli-f tliat the 
entire New Tostanieiil will be fluisli- 
ed befiire another t\yel\ eniunths. 

MASDAKIN. 

The Comniittee held its first 
ineetini( last, aiii,!iinn au(i prepared 
the manuscript of the Acts, and 
this book is now in preso. A len- 
tati-i-e edition is bein;,' Jirinted for 
distribution among the missionaries, 
as lias been (lone \\'itli the Easy 
Wen-li. 

Rev. Chauneey Gooilrieh, D.D. — 
"As for tlio progi'(;sK of (he Man- 
darin Coiuiiiittee's v.-ork, I ima»ino 
you know pretty welh We had our 
first meeting last autnnm, and with 
great labor fiiiislied thi-. book of 
Acts. But 1 tliink of oar meeting 
as one of gre;it imporiance. We 
got acquainted witJi each other; we 
set the style of our Vv-ork ; and we 
learned more than we know before 
of till.! i.-oainuin ];in;;u;;gc of Man- 
darin speai-iing China. We did a 
good deal more which T need not 
write here'. ! sh.all send you the 
Book of Acts in a tew days ready 
for tlie jii'ess. We hope to meet 
liereaftcr each summer without fa,il, 
and fully expect we shall turn off' a 
good deal ui(;re work at a sitting, 
and T trust L>qual)y good. As for 
personal work, T have been through 
about three-fourths of the New 
Testament. Mr. Owen has done a 
similar amount, of work. The others 
may S|)eak for themselves. T con- 
sider (his work of translation one of 
the moat important ever undertaken 
by the fitissionary i>ody. I am ex- 
cectlinyly sorry we have progressed 
so slowly ; but hope our friends will 
have the grace of jiatieneo, and we 
will do the best we can from this 
time onward." 

l(e\-. Henry M. Woods, D.D.— 
"The parts of the New Testairieiit 
assigned me are the last lialf of 
Matthew and the first liidf of Mark, 
in the Gospels, and Galatiaiis, Ephes- 



ians and lialf of II. Corinthians in 
the Epistles. It is expected that 
my share of the Gospels will como 
up for final revision at our next 
meeting in the summer of 1899. 
My share of the Epistles has been 
worked over carefully once, but will 
require further work before it is 
finally distributed to the Committee. 
It will be ready for revision, how- 
over, by the time the Committee 
have finished the Gospels." 

Ilev. S. N. Clarke, — " In refcireiice 
to the revision work, iiesidos what 
we did at Teng Chow this year (that 
is the Acts of the Apostles) I have 
made translations of Luke from 
Chapter viii. to Chapter xxiii. in- 
clusive ; also the Epistles of James, 
Peter, John and Jude and the first 
chapter of Ibsvelatinn. The por- 
tions 1 Inive translated are those 
which were alkitted to the late Dr. 
Nevius and have now fa.lieri to me. 
I have also revised the following 
translations of my colleagues : The 
latter half of Matthew and tlie 
earlier chapters of Mark, the latter 
lialf of the Gospel of John, part of 
Timotliy, Titus, Philemon and the 
Epistle to the Hebrews'. I niay say 
that I have made a translation of 
the portions assigiujd to me, and 
have rovdsed all tiiat has been sent 
to me of the work of the other 
revisers." 

J. R. IlYliES. 



The Anti-opium League. 

The Executive Committee requests 
that a meeting of the L(>ague be 
held in Shanghai during (he time 
of the meeting of (he Educational 
Association, May 17-20. Local and 
Provincial Leagues are asked to 
send delegates. 

Officers are to be elected and 
other important business transacted. 

J. N. Hayes, 

Secrelary. 

Soochow, March 2Ith, 1899. 
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state of the Missions whose SedA-quarters are at Eangchow, 
for the Year (i^ j^) Ending Fehniary 9, 1899. 



^Actual com- 
Missionary iSociKTiss ; CiiuROirKS and Missiotiti. m^'ii^^iiits- 



CHUTICH 



MISSION- 

AHY 



SOCIKTY; 



1864 Ilangchow 

By Letters 

1876 The River, ^ ... 
Siao-ahan to > 
'Pung-lil ) .. . 

Cku-ki West 

Cku-kl Eai^t, Church \ . 
and Missions j . 



Totals 




1865 Ilcmgchovj 
Si'/i-z 

Tomj-yang 
Missions 



Totals 



In connec- 
tion with 



CHINA 



MISSION, 



1866 Uatigchorv . 
Siao-shan . 
Chtt-ki . . 
Si,>-dzcn . 
T.'i-h-ky'i . 
yH-'aiig 
JAn-an 
An-kyih 

Totals . 



AMETl. "\ Hang- iTHen-nue.iJyao 
chow \T^ai-bin Gyao 



PRJCSB. I 

BO ALU) 1 
(80LTlI),i 



Totals 



Prksknt Totals Report pJ ^ 



Reportedin the Year 






1899 
189S 
1S97 
1S90 
1894 
1893 
1892 
1891 
1S90 
1889 
1SS8 
1884 



23 
22 



20 
23 



146 
64 



376 



76 47 

24 13 

35 65 

13 3 



266 



25 
8 

28 
9 

11 

IB 



28 
12 
17 



38 e 68 
17 13 



136 



990 
1009 
971 
S76 
685 
662 
676 
4Sfi 
443 
430 
442 
360 



Baptized 
during the 

year. 
M. F. 



11 
19 



115 

126 

165 

131 

79 

106 

98 

82 

53 

32 

30 

30 



Applicants 



Contributed (by 



for Baptism. OhiMSe only) to 
1/^, , jPoor, 

M. 1. support 1^1,. ^^^^^ 



8( 



100 
90 



6 220 



6 4 

4 

6 
7 



26 



16 



/322 

/285 

/192 

/189 

/117 

115 

93 

137 

109 

76 

69 

41 



8172.60 859.18 



a 107.00 
82.00 



8.47 

10.00 
6.00 



$488.46 



8106.25 82,51.20 
30.06 13.69 
22.00 6.00 



?428.10 



854.00 

c 75.90 

20.00 

4.30 

10.46 



87.11 
4.00 
3.40 

12.78 
1.44 
6.80 



1,3.86 d 201.50 
4.70 1.20 



$426.20 



889.08 8: 
33.43 



14.53 
3.00 



$160.64 

$1,492.39 
1,333.22 
1,038.44 
750.01 
V07.14 
718.34 
624.00 
060.90 
514.67 
496.13 
411.80 
320.00 



Notes, a. Reported for year ending September 30th. $147 was received by the end of I^ }^ 
year. b. The tnnnlier of Gatcc-lnuiiens as conipareil with those ultimately ba])tized is not of ^ood omen, 
c. This sum the {,nft of two prosperous Christians, (t ■4200 s)"ien( on building;- a chapel, 8160 being a 
bequest, c. The larjie pro))ortion of females accounted for 1)\- the preserice of a large Girls' Boarding 
School. /. The considerable excess of Cateclnnuens oyer baptized adults in these years, coincides with 
the entrance of the Roman Mission into Chu-ki. 

G. E. MouLE, Biiihop M.C. 



23r(l — Accordiiii; to sj)eci,il telegrams 
from Peking "news [iaw been received 
fi'om Latieboii, capital of Kansii province, 
that tile Mahometan coittriuiiiities to 
the northwest of tliat city — Itnown as 
the Salah Alussiiliuans, the most savage 
aP(l bigoted of that faith in tile Cliineso 
dominions — liave reljelled. The gi-eeu 
sacred fiaiiner of the Propliet Inis l)een 
unfurled by their Akhooii, or Chief 



MuUa, and the word passed to all the 
Mahome<lan townships iu Kansu, Sliensi, 
and Cliiuese ^\irkestan to wage war to 
the knife upon the Buddhist unbelievers. 
A telegram from (governor .lao of Chinese 
'J'urkestan, whose capital is Urunitsi, 
has also been received rejiorting con.sider- 
able unrest among the Tunganis (Chinese 
MalionuMlans) and Tarantchis in Kuldja, 
and Turkis in Kashgaria, 
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riDarcb publications, Presbyterian HDission press, 

/. In Chinese:— 

|2 ?£ IB- First Reader, Vol. 11. Rev. Dr. Farnham. 

^ ^^ ^ g|=. (Nevius-Mateer Hymn-book). P. M. Press (new issue). 

^ W %.M M- Reform Paper. No. 6. S. D. K. (new issue). 

^ i^ # It- Catechism. C. F. Hogg. New issue. 

Hand-book of Astronomy. Educational Association. 

Christianity and Confucianism (new issue), llev. P. Kranji. 

Calendars : Dr. Wilkinson, Soochow | Vj. F. Hogg, Wei-hai-wel. 
//. In English :— 

St. John's Echo, Vol. X, No. 2. 

Southern Presbyterian Mission Bi-Monthly Bulletin, 

" Dates of Interest" (booklet). Dr. R. G Beebe. 

Catalogue of Books for Women and Children. 8, D. K. 

Annual Reports : Rev. W. E. Soothill, Wenchow ; Canadian Presbyterian 
Mission, Honan ; Hao Meugfong Hospital (C. M, S.), Ningpo. 
///. In German:— 

Deutsch-chinesisehe Lectionen, Heft III. Rev. P. Kranz. 

Was die sichtbare Kirche sein und thuii soil. Rev. P. Kranz. 



Uissiniicir]? |oiimaI. 



BIRTHS. 

At Tallahassa, Florida, U. S. A., on 

January 9th, the wife of Rev. W. N. 

Cboziee, of a daughter. 
At Chefoo, on .Jan. 29th, the wife of 

Rev. G. CoKNWKLL, of a daughter 

(Laura Mead). 
At Kiukiang, Jan. 31st^ the wife of R. 

•J. Gould, of a son. 
At Huanguen, Chehkiang, March 2nd, 

the wife of Charles Thomson, of a son 

(Ernest George). 

MARRIAGE. 

At the Cathedral, Shanghai, March 25th, 
Dr. AkthubT, Kkmbeb, of Hangchovv, 
and Miss Alice Hunt. 

DEATHS. 

At Shasi, on March 1.3th, 1899, LuCA 
Nanna Fbidebors, daugliter of Rev. 
and Mrs. B. E. Ryden, aged 1 year, 1 
inonth, 13 days. 

At Ing-cheo-fu, Anliuei, March 13th, 
Olegareo Guabdiola, of the C, I. M., 
from sunstroke. 

At the Friends Mission Home in Nan- 
kin, March 21st, while on a visit, 
Hannah Rosher, of the Society of 
Friends, England, and for over six 
years a nurse in the London Hospital. 

ARRIVALS. 

At Shanghai, March 8th, Dr. and Mrs. 
Vf. K. Fabies and three children, Dr. 
C. F. Johnson and Mrs. M. L. Lane 
(all returned) of the American Presby- 
terian Mission ; Miss Mary Cox from 
India, for the C. I. M. 

At Shanghai, March 11th, Dr. Dotr- 
thwaite. Miss Josephine Smith, Miss 



Sydney Tcener, Miss F. M. Reittin, 
and Mr. and Mrs. H. E. Foucar aud 
children, returned from England ; Miss 
F. A. M. Young, Jliss M. R. Nathan 
and E. Boston, from England, all of 
the C. I. M. ; Miss Dubal, for Shao- 
yang Mission, from England. 

At Shanghai, March 18thj 0. T. Hall, 
M.D., for Methodist Episcop;d'Missiou 
Chungking ; Mr. and Mrs. Madsen and 
children, (returned) Mrs.C. F. Jen.sen 
and Miss J. Widicson from America, 
for C!. I. M. 

At iShanghai, Marcli 22nd, Rev. F. W. 
VooELEiN, D.D., of the Evangelical 
Association of Germany Mission at 
Tokyo, Japan. 

DEPARTURES. 

From Shanghai, February 13th, Dr. D. 
Main, for Scotland, on furlough. 

Fkom Shanghai, March 1st, Mary 
Browne, M. D. and Mrs. M. Cfio.ssErTE 
of American Presbyterian Mission, 
returning to U. 8 , on furlough ; Miss 
S. C. Braokbill, of the Canadian 
Methodist Mission, for Toronto. 

Feom Shanghai, March 8th. Mr. and 
Mrs. E. B. Vaedon and child, of the 
Friend's Mission, for England ; Miss F. 
B. Meyer and Miss U. H. Rouse, of 
M. E. Mission, for U. S. 

From Shanghai, March 14th, Mr. John 
Bbbkin of Wesleyan Mission, for Eng- 
land ; Mr. and Mrs. S. R. Clarke and 
two children, Miss J. Webb and Miss 
L. Cundall, of the C. I. M., for Eng- 
land ; Rev. T. Champness aud Mr. T. 
H. Champness, of Wesleyan Church of 
England, for Australia. 
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Some Bits of Missionary Experience. 
II. 

BY EEV. WILLIAM ASHMORE, D. D. 

tN an article in the February number of the IIecordek, we spoke 
of some experiences in working for a transition from a method 
of carrj'ing certain minor burdens on foreign shonlders to a 
method of putting them on native shonlders, or of dropping them 
altogether; and also of a transfer of responsibility in regard to local 
schools from foreign to native hands after the same general ]);ittern. 

I?i the present article tve would narrate some experiences in 
toiling for a transfer of certaAn huge burdens of responsihilitij, in 
^^ laying out strenejth" incases of persecution, from inissionan/ over 
to native administration, and whic/i incliu'es, odso, a steadi/ diminu- 
tion of u^ppjeals to consular offices, and increased 'persistent appeal 
to native yamens. 

No one needs to be told how complicated this whole subject is. 
It is not to be disposed of by any single formnla. It has many sides, 
and many angles, and some of the sides are very irregnlar, while 
many of the angles are very short. If not careful one may get his 
fingers cut. It mnst be recognized from the st;i,rt tli;i,t nnderlyiu<'- 
the whole discussion are certain facts and certain ])rinciples. 

(1). It is a fact that, as a common thing, when a Chinese hee.ometi 
a Christian he is apt to encounter persecution. It is now as it was 
in the days when Christ predicted it. A man's foes may be in his own 
household. His neighbors will, some of thera, be sure to hate him and 
say all manner of evil against him ; using violence against liis nei'son 
and plundering his property. The many ways in which our Chinese 
Christians are made to sutler loss is too painfully known to us all. 

(2). It is a natural principle of common social ethics tloit vitrious 
Christians, who are thus ill-treated by their uevjitbors and relatives 
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and are cut of from the usual clan shelter, should turn to each other 
for si/mpathy and help. It is right onoui;ii in tliose who are 
a])pealed to, to be responsive with a cordial sym[)athy, and to be 
ready to extend such help as right, and jiistioe, and prudence may 
snggest. We shonld distrust tlie genuineness of their new feeling 
of brotherhood if they did not do so. We rejoice to note their 
sympathy. Paul made grateful mention of the sympatliy and help he 
got from Onesiphorus who was not ashamed of his chain, and he 
also speaks of those who faik'd to stand by him ;yid prayed God that 
it might not be laid to their charge. 

(3). It is natural, too, that in their distress they should go to their 
teachers above them, and pour the story into their ears and tell how 
they have heeii wronged, and look, anxiously for words of counsel, and 
such help as may be in the missionary's power to give. There is 
nothing out of tlio way in this. And there is notljiiig out of the way 
in the missionary listening to their story, and in being ready to cast 
about to see what he can do to help the poor fellow in his distress. 
He would be stony-hearted if he did not i'eel for tl)em. When John 
was beheaded, his disciples buried the body and went and told Jesus. 
Whom else should they tell ? 

(4). It is right and proper to hold that native Chinese laiv should 
protect disciples, the same as any body else (no more and no less), 
from violence and plunder. Our converts claim protection not bec;inse 
they are Christians but because; they are law-abiding subjects. Tliey 
had that right to ])rotection f)r their persons and pro[)erty before 
they became Christians: they did not lose it when they did become 
Christians, nor because they became Christians. Law is not made for 
the protection of rowdies and robbers, but for the protection of good 
men. JSfor is there anything in the Scriptures wliich calls on a 
Christian to forego and surrender his natural rigljt the moment Ids 
name goes down on a Cluircli record. On the contrary rulers are 
every where taught that they exist for the ])unislimeut of evil doers 
and the })raiso of them tiiat do well. Tlierefore we uphold our people 
in claiming their right and refusing to be outlawed because of their 
I'aith— that is, so far as the principle in concerued. To what extent 
it may be expedient to patiently endure rather than seek redress is 
quite another qnestion. 

(.■)). The article in the foreign treaties guaranteeing relie/ious 
Uherly is eminently proper, jitst, and judicious, and appeal can he 
rightly made to it by either the missionaries or the converts, either at 
a consulate or a native yamen, one or both. 

That article is not a propagandist measure in any sense wliat- 
ever. It is just as favorable to one form of religion as another. The 
Buddhist and the Christian, the Agaostic and the Beiievorj alike 
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sliare in its benefits. It is an internatioDa! asjreemeut thfit linman 
thought shall be considered free and that no man's conscience shall 
be enslaved by auotlier man's conscience. Of all the nniversal and 
inalienable rights of man, the right to his own o])inion and the lord- 
ship of his own conscience stand at the head. The toleration article 
recognizes the fact and insists npon its nniintenance. Christianity 
alone of all the diverse faiths of China is not to be outlawed while 
the rest are protected in soul-liberty. All are to be treated alike. 
The government will single out no one for special promotion, and 
no one for special reprobation. All religions shall stand each on its 
own base and rise or fall according to it own worthiness, each being 
answerable for itself to the Gr(!at God who is Lord of the conscience 
and never delegates his authority in that jiarticnlar to any human 
tribnnal. In the course of many generations bunm.u study has 
wrought ont many magnificent formnlas for tlie general uplift, but 
never a better one than that which dechires soul-liberty to be 
chiefest of the rights of man — of every man — every where. It being 
conceded that a man has a right to proclaim ennobling trnth, it 
follows, as :\ correhite right, that another man sliall not be punished 
for l"!;'vir'; 'i'/.'so U",iths. In this, as in all other treaty provisions, 
the ri;,':h'; d: iu ■■ ■:; <*;!,ri'ies with it a corresponding right to receive. 
For such reasc!!-;, i ■;■■: cforo, an appeal to the Toleration article of the 
treaty, as it is cjiJlfii, is rJways in order where circumstances point 
to it, subject of course, iis ( \ ery other appeal is, to consideration of 
expediency at tlie time and iiniier the circumstances. 

So much for the facts ajul tliC principles wliich are all clear 
enongli ; but now, when it comes to [••i-nctii'al application, other facts 
manifest themselves and certain tciiJ.'Hcii.-s n,ro developed which 
compel modification and discrimiuatio!: 

PER CONTRA. 

Little perversions began to be made, little proclivities which 
grew lilvo warts, little distortions of sound principles, little twistings 
of actual verities, cropped out here and there and demanded close 
attention, — not much in any one case, nor much at any one time, and 
all of it seemingly natural and credible, and yet, in the y-ggregato, 
growing into a positive switching off in a wrong direction. Was 
then that which is good made harm unto me ? No, bnt human 
nature, that it might appear hnnian nature, working harm by that 
which is good, has shown out its tendencies. Some of these are as 
follows : 

(1). It used to be said "All roads lead to Rome." In like man- 
ner all cases of trouble were in danger of being cases of persecution. 
We had been careful to draw the liuc at that point. Personal nrat- 
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ters between man and man, involving small issnes of mn(:nal riglits, 
we declared to be ontsido of cognizance. The answer to all snch was 
in the answer of Christ to an appeal to settle a fanu'ly dispute, "Man 
who made me a jndg-e or a divider over jon ?" In order to receive 
consideration at all tlic case mnst be one of nnmistaJcable persecution 
for reli.ijion's sake, and it mnst he one which they conld not settle 
themselves. It was remarl;!iblo hov' soon and liow snrely every case 
took on an a-spect of persecution. Th.e applications became excessive, 
the demand for investigation, if alhnved to go on, woidd have 
absorbed all the time and all the strength wo bad. So there mnst 
be a limit. 

(2). 7'!ic imprcfssion get ahroad that the missionaries were hind, 
hearted and hclpfid, and in Home places there unis danger that the 
c/nirch m'ght he turned info a Ceive of Adullam. Sometimes, singly, or 
two or three. self-seekers would come, and now and then there would be 
quite a rush at certain chapels. ( 'OTigregations would swell to hundreds 
in a short time. If this were to hear tlie doctrine there would be no 
limit to tlio joy. But the missionary had to be watchful, and 
scrutinize rigidly and long. Ho had to apply the sifting question, 
" What went ye out for to see ? " It was astonishing the adroitness 
with which they concealed their real purp(jse, and the perseverance 
■which they showed in following it up. The mustard seed was becoming 
a tree and the fowls of the air were seeking lodgment in its branches. 

(3). Despite alt our care andj painstaking a few of our own peojde 
toolc advantage of the sympathy we had shoivn, and abused if, and also 
jiresiimed luidulij vpon the protection of the lieligiotis Freedom Article 
f)f the treaties. Note particularly that we say " a few." The mass 
of them were not in the category, but were straiohtforward and simple- 
minded. "A few'' — but these few made us no end of trouble, ail out 
of proportion to their numbers, and the more because of the position 
■which. som.e of them were holding, or had held, for as soon as we found 
out tliat they were taking advantage they would be quickly shorn of 
their power. Then some who pretended to be ours were found surrep- 
titiously making use of the name of the Li-pai~t'ang to serve as a 
shield, or promote private enterprise. Certain vagabond Jews, 
exorcists, and among them the seven sons of one Sceva, himself a 
chief of the priests, who took it upon them to operate on evil spirits 
adjuring them by the Jesus whom Paul preached, have had a 
numerous progeny among the Chinese. They went at the small 
mandarins, saying practically, we adjure you by the treaty and in 
the name of the .Li-pai-Pa,ng where the missionaries preach. So we 
had to be on the lookout again for things of that sort. 

(4). Still another evil tendency began to show itself and a 
d.angcrous one it was certain to prove if allowed to yrow. There teas 
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danger of mi " imperium in imperio" springing up, icMch would justly 
exasperafe the mandarins as thetj viewed the ^natter. Of course this 
possibility bad been foreseen uiul to some t-xteut it had boon guarded 
against, in yiviiotico. But it could not be wliolly eliminated. A 
note from a Consul was an impressive document; even a missionary's 
card went a great way, and tbo base empfy vapid talk of some 
fellow wbo was not; even a Jew outwai'dly, who tbreatened to appeal 
to the missionary and tlie Consid, carried weighi, to a certain extent 
with misdoers, and now and then brought them up to the mark, ihe 
missionaries knowing notbinj^ about him or them meanwhile. That 
mandarins would become jealous and fingry at this transfer to a 
foreigner of an administrative prerogative which belonged to them- 
selves; that Consuls should become tired of continuous appeals for 
help of this particular kind, in which the parties on both sides were 
purely Clhiucse ; and that missionaries should beco7ne disgusted at 
the way in which their names and the good names of their churches 
were being made use of, utterly unknown to themselves, at times — . 
all this will pass without saying it. There would come a recoil 
sometime. It might be very serious when it did come, and leave 
things in a worse fix than they were before the treaty stipula- 
tions were inserted. So it was beat to ward off the lightning. 

SOME SOKT OF llECONSTRUCTION CALLED ]:'OIL 

Here now was the situation, after years of practical working. 
There were benefits to be secured and there were evils to be avoided. 
How to get the one and escape the other, was the pro})lem. We had 
rights conceded but we must oppose tlie abuse of tl.-em. We mast 
drive off the fowls of tlie air; we must insist upon carefulness on the 
part of our own people ; we must hold them rigidly to tliat which 
alone was lawful and judicious; we must fight against the imperium in 
imperio tendency gaining recognition amono us, and we must likewise 
protest with equal vigor against the mandarins themselves tvorking to- 
wards an imperium in imperio hy their refusal to hear the complaints 
of Christians and thus driving them to the missiouary and the Consal. 
Tliis brings us to a specification of certain cases and the mode 
of dealing with them. 

First, Guarding against tlie fowls of the air. More tlian twenty- 
five years agothe notedGenerall^anghadau imperial warrant to execute 
summary judgment ou the rebellious and murderous clans around 
Swatow. He was a "boss-workman" as the Chinese called him ; heads 
were lopped off at a lively rate, sometimes as many as sixty in a day, 
and about four thousand in the course of the season. Of course the 
robber villages were all of them anxious, and some good villages as 
well. One day I met aa old man, and a fiue looking old man he was 
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too, coming towards my house on the hill. I asked him where ho 
was going. He replied ''I am i^oingto find tlio missionary." "Well, 
1 am a missionary," I returned. "Oh ai-oyou ? Well then, we want 
you to come down at once and start a Ijl-pai-t'nng. There are 
eighty of us that want to outer, we want to hear the doctrine right 
away." Guessing the reason of this sudden awakening, I asked "Has 
General Pang been to your village yet ? " "No;" he replied, "but 
we are looking for him ahnost any day now. It is needful to he 
quick." The reply was " 15y all moans take my advice. Hurry 
back home as fast as you can. Go and settle up all your arrears of 
taxes, and then, when you have made matters straight with tlie 
government, if you want a preacher I will send a wan and will also 
go myself." I never lieard from him afterward. This was ordy one 
case of a dozen. Sciveral of our chapels would suddenly become 
gorged and almost ms suddenly would be depleted. 

As an illustration of tlio cunning and persistence of outside 
Chinese in seeking to make use of the Church as a shelter, a case 
which occurred in the region hack of Amoy surpasses any that we 
had. It was told to me liy the himented Mr. Hwaiison, and has a 
very ludicrous side to it. The same kind of general house-cleaning 
was being carried on by the Chinese officials up there that was being 
done b}' General Pang vvith us. One day Mr. Swanson, v,dio had 
gone to spend the Sabbath at an iidand station, was surjjrised to find 
the house packed with T\ew comers, and besides even quite a number 
outside who were (>vidently anxious to be somewhere under the 
droppings of the sanctuary, but did not appear worried that they could 
not hear the sermon. At noon ]\[r. 8wanson dennuided of his assist- 
ant who those men were. He learned that tliey were a lot of fellows 
who were fearing a raid from the magistrates and would like, as a 
precautionary measure, to appear to be identified with the Christians. 
In the afternoon he reproved them sharply, and told thera he would 
not allow them to make any such use of the Church and that if they 
persisted in their hypocrisy he would himself inform the magistrate 
of the intended fraud. That stopped their coming but it did not 
stop their trickery. They got a room in their own village, gathered a 
lot of benches in, put a table in the centre willi a liible and a set of 
hymn books on it, and a big sign over tlse door " Jii-pa'i-t^ang^'' and 
then waited the crisis. It came. All at once the magistrate came 
to the village. The principal parties made for the chapel. The 
officers were told they would find them at worship. So they came. 
Sure enough there they were, very devout in appearance. And now 
the officers did not care to get their fingers burned by indiscreet 
meddling with a foreign chape], and yet they did not like to be balked 
in their purpose. So they began, " What place is this ? " " Oh," 
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said the spokesman, "this is an English chapel. Oar preaclier 
ia an Englisiiman, and when he comes from Amoy there is 
■wljer(3 he stands, and there is the book he teaches us from." 
The officers hud a conference and resolved to apply a test. So they 
said "The (Christians preach the doctrine, now can you preach?" 
"Oh, yes?" "Then let us hear yon." The fellow got up and 
read and rattled for some time. The officers were perplexed. 
Not one of them couhl toll whether that was genuine preaching 
or not. That test failed, so another must be tried. " T'he 
Christians pray in their chapel ; can you pray ?" " Oh, yes, we 
know how." " Then let us hear you pray." So down he went on 
his knees and poured forth a stririij; of words which bewildered the 
officials. " Is that the way they pray ?" said one to another. "Well, 
now 1 really do not know." " Nor do I " said another. And none of 
them had ever listened enoHgli to a Gliristiau prayer to bo able to say 
whether the specimen was genuine or bogus. So that test also broke 
down, and then came another. "The ( Hiristians all sing in their meet- 
ings ; do you all sing?" " Oh, yes, we can all sing." The books were 
sliuffied round among them but evidently they were not used to them- 
Tiiere was a deal of botluir in finding the place. When they did tune 
up, the discord — bad enough generally — was terrific. No two of them 
were together, and there were as many tunes as there were singers. 
Their confusion was overv?helming. The eyes of the officials lighted 
up. "Oh; now we have got you ! You don't know anything about 
it. You cannot keep together. You are a gang of liars." And in a 
few moments more the head fellow was outside on his stomach, a 
lictor beat time with a bami)oo, and the music, if not melodious, 
was at least sincere and unaffected — a well-rendered solo. To the 
villagers it was pathetic, but to the yanien men it was provocative 
of unseemly mirth, showing the propensity of human nature to take 
diverse views of the same thing. 

In shooii'g away the fowls of the air we must shoo with dis- 
crimination. Now and then one may come as a crow, and remain as 
a pigeon — if not actually a dove. We are to avoid beiny; made dupes. 
Once an ancestral hall was offered to us as a chapel. Such liberality 
in a stranger was gratifying but it was also suspicious. A little 
inquiry disclosed the fact that a heavy litigation was hanging over 
the building. The man desired to use us as a makeweight by 
having an ostensible ownership in us, but the real ownership, after 
all, in himself, lie would have taken it back, or made us pay a large 
rental as soon as the storm had blown over. Several times I have 
been importuned to come into a man's doorway, to stand there and 
preach a sermon. Care was taken that a troublesome neighbor 
should note what was going oa aud bu impressed thereby. 
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The wise way under such circnmstimces is carefulness against 
being utilized, and plainness of speech settino foith wlnit Chvistian- 
ity demands in the way of repentance. Such plain speech scatters 
thera in a safe and healthy way, and does not repel those among 
them who come with wholly selfish motives but are moved upon to 
think of higher things. It is not well for the interests of truth to be 
indifferent to the long continuance of these groups of unworthy 
people. They are spots, and will leave a bad odor around the chapel 
from which mission interests will suifer. John, the great preacher 
of repentance, applied the winnowing fan with positive severity. 
Jesus himself thinned out his audiences in the same way. "Ye seek 
me, not because ye saw the niii'acles which I did, but because ye did 
eat of the loaves and were filled." Plain and strong doctrine was a 
means, in llis hand, of separating chaff from wheat. " Doth this 
offend you ? What and if ye shall see the Son of Man ascend up 
where ho was before p " And again, "From that time many of hia 
disciples went back and walked no more with him." He sent away 
the self-seekers. To the twelve ho said, " Will ye also go away ?" 
Simon Peter said " Lord, to whom shall we go ? thou hast the words 
of eternal life." That drew to Him the true in heart. 

The limit of this article is reached, yet there remains to be 
indicated two other bits of experience along this line. They are 

Second, Training up our own people to correct ideas and right 
practices ; and 

Third, Tryii>g to stamp out the " imperiuminimperio" peril, first 
ill the minds our own people, and then in, the minds of the mandarins: 
To conclude with a summary of present positions. 

These will form the subject of a succeeding article. 



Christ's Methods: In Theory and Practice. 

BY REV. WILLIAM N. BREWSTER. 

iHE Recorder tor February reviews editori;i,lly my article which 
appeared in the October number of the Missionary licview of 
the World, entitled '' Christ's Methods of Missionary Work," 
and calls attention to the paper* written by llev. Mr. Jones, read before 
a missionary Conference in Shantung, apparently taking the opposite 
view, based upon the practical experience of the writer. 

I take the last sentence to be an invitation to write for the 

Eecorder upon this subject, dealing with it to some extent from the 

standpoint of Mr. Jones. Not having the text of his article before 

me it is impossible to judge fairly the position taken, but from the 

*Publishod in this unrabcr of the Recoioibk.— Ed. Kisc, 
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brief outline girea in the above mentioned editorial, I think I am 
safe in saying that it does not necessarily follow that our two posi- 
tions are mutually antagonistic, nor that " if one is right the other 
must be wrong." 

Mr. Jones has been trying to improve the social condition of the 
Chinese in Shantung by introducing improved methods of spinning 
and weaving. He has been at large private expense in this work. 
" It had been found impossible to get the Chinese to co-operate * * * 
on account of their mutual suspicion. They were afraid to put their 
money into it, etc." 

My experience confirms that of Mr. Jones. The time has not 
yet come to help the Chinese by getting them to invest their own 
capital in improved methods. When that time comes, they will do 
it of their own accord. The trouble is not, in this case, witli the 
principles involved but in their application. The principles are 
universal but the application of them Varies with time, place and 
local conditions. If Mr. Jones advises all not to attempt to help the 
Chinese industrially in the way he attempted, I would simply em- 
phasize his advice, and say my experience, though probably much 
less extended, agrees so far with his own. 

But are we to take one or a dozen failures, in the application of 
the principle that manifestly pervaded the life and work and teach- 
ings of our Lord, and conclude from them that He did not mean 
what he said, or at any rate He did not mean it for us ? 

The Methodist Mission in Foochow was carried on at great 
expense and labor for ten years before there was one single convert. 
Doubtless many good men wagged their heads and said " Aha, aha, 
better first convert the heathen at home." And it staggered the 
faith of the strongest. But prayer, and diligent study of the best 
methods finally gave victory. 

It seems to me that the first mistake of Mr. Jones was in 
beginning with the adults. We must 

GO DOWN TO THE FOUNDATION 

and begin with the children and youth of our Christian communities. 
China has scores of schools in which boys and girls are brought up at 
the expense of the Mission. They are fed, and in some eases even 
clothed. A few of them will make efficient preachers and teachers, 
the remainder more or less inefBcient ones or go out spoiled fur a 
life of manual labor and unfit for any useful calling in life. Let us 
settle at least this principle of Mission work, and all agree to work 
towards it, that students of both sexes and all ages in Mission soliools, 
who are aided by Mission funds in whole or in part, should work for 
it, whether they are able really to earn it or not. Pauperizing our 
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Christian young people is one of the moat pernicious evils ; it un- 
dermines the very foundations of character. 

Then comes in the Industrial idea. To introduce better methods 
of irrigation or farming, have an industrial-school farm where the 
practical illustration is before the eyes of all, and where the young 
men who have been taught to use these methods will go out and put 
them into practice. 

So with spinning, or cloth making, printing, watch-making, 
black-smithing, and on up to civil engineering. Whatever makes 
for the elevation of mankind it is the business of Christian men, who 
know it, to teach to others who are less fortunate. 

This is not mere theory. A failure at one point can be answered 
by citing success elsewhere. 

In the July number of the Missionary Review, so high au 
authority as Dr. S, W. Duncan, Foreign Secretary of the American 
Baptist Missionary Union, is reported as saying in his anniversary 
address, 

"The time is ripe for the Union to take decisive steps in the 
introduction of industrial pursuits among our native Christians. 
Wliat has been done already here and there in a desultory way, 
without any cost to the society, clearly demonstrates how great the 
advantages would be of wise and systematic efforts. The ability of 
the Karens to contribute so largely for the support of the work 
among them is due not a little to the quiet, practical efforts that 
have been made to introduce industries. By persuading them to 
engage in the culture of coffee and other crops, hitherto unknown to 
them, the productive power of their lands has been increased, and 
the Church of Christ has profited thereby. The boarding-schools 
at Tounou are, to a large e"xtent, supported by the labors of the 
boys and the girls in printing, bookbinding, and in weaving. 

"AU this and much more, as I have said, has come about 
without expense to the Union, and has contributed materially to the 
progress of the Gospel. The need is critical that similar movements 
should be inaugurated elsewhere." 

But in order to inaugurate anything like a general movement 
in this line of Mission work it is evident that it must be taken up by 
the leaders and managers of the various societies, backed by their 
combined wisdom and capital ; and it must be carried out by 

CAEErULLT SELECTED LAYMEN 

skilled in the special line of work each is given to do. 

Let us again go back to primitive Christianity for our model. 
It is an interesting fact that the first dissension in the Christian 
Church arose about this very question of the Church caring for the 
temporal interests of its needy members. 
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Luke tells us in the sixth chapter of the Acts, "And. iti those 
days, when the number of the disciples was mulriplied, there arose 
a murranrins^ of the Grecians against the Hebrews, because their 
widows were neglected in the daily ministration." Here was a 
case of failure. Evidently the apostles had not succeeded iu it. 
"Then the twelve called tlie multitude of the disciples unto them, 
and said" — what ? The logical conclusion, according to naany 
good people of to-day would be, they said, " It is not reason that 
we should leave the word of God and serve tables. We have 
tried faithfully to care for our necessitous widows, but it, has only 
caused dissension in the Church. Wo therefore conclude chat it is 
not God's will that we concern onrselves about the temporal interests 
of our people, but that in future the widows be left to care for 
themselves, while we give ourselves continually to prayer and the 
ministry of the word." 

But the Twelve had lived too long with their Master to draw 
any such conclusion. They saw that the trouble was not with what 
they were doing, but the leay they were doing it. They saw that 
this work required special training and adaptability to it, as much as 
their own high calling. Tliey had neither the time nor the experi- 
ence to do il as it should be done. What they did say is a message 
to the Church of Olirist in all ages to the end of time. "It is not 
reason that we leave the word of God to serve tables. Wherefore, 
hrethreii, lock ye out among you seven men of honest report, full of the 
Holy Ghost and wisdom, whom we may appoint over tliis business. 
But we will give ourselves CDUtiuually to prayer, and to iho ministry 
of the word." 

Dr. Iloskins of Cawnpore, India, gave an account in a recent 
issue of the Indian Witness of the experience of the S. P. G. Mission 
in that city. An industrial plant had been started ten or twelve years 
ago at great expense, run at a loss, and closed up for two or three years. 
In 1896 a skilled and experienced layman was sent out to take 
charge of it. Since then the plant has paid not only the running 
expenses, including salary of the foreign manager, but has paid a 
good interest upon the investment. A large number of young men 
•were being taught cabinet-making and other useful trades. These 
brethren in the apostolic succession had failed in this enterprise, 
as the Twelve had done before them, but they called upon the 
managers of their society to "Look out a man of good report, 
full of the Holy Ghost and of wisdom, and appoint him over this 
business ; " and the request was granted with above result. 

T!ie fact that Stepheu preached such powerful sermons, and 
that Philip afterwards became known as the " Evangelist," has 
tended to cause many of us to !osu sight of the important fact that 
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the first, ordained deacons were consecrated to an office and work in 
the Church which many unfortunately stylo "secular." When we 
get back to the apostolic spirit and methods, we will call nothin» 
secular that God hath hallowed with the example of His Son ; and 
every Mission will have its system of " daily ministration" suited to 
the time and place, and carried on by " men of honest report, full of 
the Holy Ghost and of wisdom" — ^that is, the particular kind of 
wisdom that fits them for this peculiar work. 

Allow another quotation from the above cited address by Dr. 
Duncan. In speaking of establishing industries among the Ciiristiau 
leather workers of the Baptist Telugu Mission, in South India, 
he says : 

"The work could be successfully accomplished through a 
syndicate of Christian men, similar to that existing in Switzerland 
in conTicction with the Basle Mission. From the net earnings of 
the various industries of this Mission the syndicate every year 
receives a remunerative dividend, after first devoting a liberal sum 
for the general work of the Mission Board. May not this project, 
so closely allied to the progress of Christ's kingdom, receive the 
serious consideration of the philanthropic capitalists among the 
Union's constituency ? 

" What has been said with reference to the Telugu Mission is 
true of Assam and of other fields. A clearly defined policy along 
these lines should be formulated and steadfastly adhered to." 

I have seen no more significant uttei-ance upon the subject of 
mission work in recent years than this. Coming from such an 
authority it behooves us all to pause and consider. Can we not 
discern the signs of these times ? 

In Africa, and even in India, this question has passed the stage 
of discussion as to its beinij legitimate or practicable. Naturally 
China is a generation or so behind in this as in everything else. But 
it is coming. 

Here in Ilinghua we have made some mistakes, as Mr. Jones 
has done, but that has not deterred us from going on learning and 
sticking to the great fundamental principle as we understand it. 
Along the lines indicated, of beginning with the youth of the Chris- 
tian community, what has already b(;en done gives us goed reason to 
continue. One department of our Industrial Boy's School is already 
self-supporting, and another will probably be before long. But the 
most important result is seen in the marked improvement in the 
character of the boys. This can not be estimated in cash. 

Weaving is being successfully introduced into our schools for 
women and girls. We as a Mission are united in believing that no 
Mission money should be given to students, nor food, except in 
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return for work done. We are working with very limited means, 
and a small force of foreigners, but we believe we are woricing upon 
right lines and will succeed, at least sufficiently to get our Society to 
take it up practically as the Biiptist Union, the S. P. G. and others 
are doing. We do not enjoy " serving tables : " we much prefer to 
•'' give ourselves continually to prayer and the ministry of the Word." 
But in its initial stages every mijvemeut must be more or less 
abnormal. Few societies will launch out into new lines until the 
trial tests have been made successfully by individual workers, 
largely at their own expense and responsibility. It is easier and 
cheaper, and safer for the societies to do it that way. 

We hope to pass this stage before a great while, and to see 
this line of work carried on as it should be, by men specially trained 
and selected for the purpose. No lai-ge success can be attained 
without them, but with them the possibilities of good are unlimited. 



Fourth Amiiml Mid-Shansi Native Conferenoe at 
Tai-yuan Fu. 

February 26th to March 1st, 1899. 

BY EBV. T. J. UNDERWOOD. 

f\^T'ATIVE Conferences in T'iii-yuan are a sufficiently recent in- 
K"l stitution to create an increasing desire on the part of scattered 
native Christians to be present at the yearly gathering. 
Of some two hundred who assembled this year many had coma for 
the first time. Accustomed to the little companies in their villages 
and towns it was to them an entirely now thing to find themselves in a 
crowded chapel with so goodly a number of fellow-believers, and we 
cannot but believe that in days to come the memory of these 
gatherings will be to them something what the valedictory meeting 
of years ano is to the missionary iu some outpost in this vast 
Empire— not a memory only but a source of strength and hop(!fulness. 
There was a smaller number of missionaries present than last 
year. Of these three were members of the A. B. C. F. M., two of the 
B. and F. B. S. three of the Baptist Missionary Society, one of the 
Baptist Zenana Mission, two of the C. I. M., seven of the Shou-yang 
Mission, and one unattached. 

The opening meeting of the Conference was on Saturday even- 
ing, and was a devotional meeting led by the Rev. G. B. Farthing 
(B. M. S.) who cordially welcomed tlio visitors. Having read itark 
i. 10 to 20 uud Luke v. 1 to 11, Mr, Farthing spoke of the call of the 
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first disciples and ours, shewing how (1) the first disciples were 
ready for the call; (2) they were obedient to the call; (3) they 
surrendered all to obey the call. The address was followed by 
eleven earnest prayers. 

Au early hour for the morning prayer-meetings had been 
chosen, and at 7 a.m. each day there was a good gatherino>. But the 
same tendency noted last year was again too evident — ^tha speakers, 
natives with one exception, occupied too much time. 

The Rev. A. R. Saunders (0. I. M.) was the preacher on Sunday 
morning. His sermon, based on Psalm cxviii. 22 to 24, was most 
practical and timely and was listened to with rapt attention. One 
main thought was that Christ, thon»h despised, yet attained to the 
honourable and exalted position which God had bespoken for Him. 
He was rejected, cast out by humanity to the cross and the grave, 
but brought, to the chief place in the temple by His resurrection to 
power and exaltation. 

At 3 p.m. Hsu-pu-yin of P'ing Yao (C, I. M.) set out to build a 
temple, and whilst he drew in outline the necessary parts of a temple, 
he had undertaken too much, for he laboured to the weariness of 
himself and the congregation upon the foundation and got no further 
with the structure. He had chosen for his text, Ephesians ii. 20 
to 22, and took as divisions : (1) Believers should be a temple of God ; 
(2) Why should they be a temple of God ? (3) The use of a temple ; 
(4") Who will use the temple ? 

In the evening a thoughtful, earnest, convincing address, listened 
to with close attention by all present, was given by flan Mong Pao 
of Chiao Gh'eng (B.M.S.). At the close of the meeting other preachers 
begged an outline of his sermon which had no less than twelve 
divisions. The words listened to were those of a strong, sincere 
man and a born preacher. Choosing for his subject Hebrews xii. 
1, 2, he drew a vivid picture of the old games of Greece and Rome, 
in which all unnecessary weights had to be discarded in order to win 
the prize. To this he gave a truly Chinese touch when he said it 
was necessary to put off " the big clothes." After explaining the 
difference between the earthly and heavenly rewards, and the mean- 
ing of " the right hand of God " as pointing to one who could use 
the power of God, he enforced the necessity of keeping the 
course of the Regenerate if we would wear the everlasting crown. 
This led him to speak of Christ's power and willingness to save all 
who believe, and of faith as a requisite for keeping this course. 
Faith, a renewed mind and obedience to the will of God, a heart set 
upon sanctification, righteous by the power of God, and strengthened 
by the Holy Ghost, these things are necessary in order to keep the 
course. Whosoever thus runs shall obtain the prize. 
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Simultaneously with the above meeting the Rev. A. Sovverby 
(B. M. S.) conducted worship in English, preaching to the mission- 
aries assembled from I. Peter v. 1-3. 

The forenoon of each day was devoted to the consideration of 
the Church in China, its extension, intension and revenue. The 
Rev. G. B. Farthing (B. M. S.) took the chair on Monday morning, 
when the Rev. A. E. Saunders (C. I. M.) opened the discussion on 
the "Extension or development of the Church: the duty of the 
Church to open up new districts, viz., by providing chapels and 
schools and whatever else is necessary ; to multiply the number of 
centres for the diffusion of the Gospel, and by ceaseless self-sacri- 
ficing effort to be ever widening the bounds of Christ's kingdom." 
Speaking first of the importance of church extension he said it was 
God's way of taking life to the sinsick and dead. No discussion of 
Christ's commands could be lawful ; obedience is our part. Contin- 
uing, he dealt with the duty of the Church — the native Church, not 
one supported by foreign money — to spread the Gospel. Coming to 
the consideration of the best methods and the frequent plea of 
lack of means, he said this plan should be considered in the sight of 
God. Leisure was afforded by slack seasons and should be seized as 
an opportunity to go forth and preach. Expenses of such efforts 
would be no more than one's ordinary expenses at home. Whatever 
method was adopted, it should be our constant aim to show that we 
seek not theirs but them. So-called Christian schemes, which are 
really means of making profit, are alien to the spirit of Christ. So 
little time was left for the fourteen native speakers who followed that 
little of value was added. One speaker urged that the New Testa- 
ment should be our guide in all such efforts; that God's grace should 
be sought to charge us with the Holy Ghost, and that then, rather 
than at once forsaking villages in the immediate district in the desire 
to open up Hsien cities by renting a hall in which a man was buried 
and his testimony nil, we should begin at our Jerusalem — our families 
and homes — afterwards going to the adjacent and gradually to the 
more distant places until the utmost parts shall have heard the 
Gospel. 

The chairman on Tuesday morning was the Rev. W. T. Beynoa 
(B. & F. B. S) and the speakers the Revs. D. M. Clapp (A. B. C. 
F. M.) and J. Simpson (S. Y.). The subject was the "Intension or 
Inner Life of the Church : that the Church needs and must have an 
efficient ministry for the duties of the pastorate, for the teaching and 
fostering of the spiritual life of the members, and, further, should 
provide instruction for the young that will ensure them being trained 
in the principles of Christ." Confining himself to the importance 
of the spiritual Ufa oJ the church, Mr. Clapp dwelt on the church's 
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need on tlie Hi)]y Spirit for guidance, enlightenment, regenerating 
power and equipiuent for service. Mr. Simpson, after referring to the 
union existing between Christ and his people as like that between 
the vine and its branches, proceeded to the coTisideration of various 
methods for the welfare of the church, e. g.. Christian schools, train- 
ing class(!a, and special instruction to leaders of Christian worship. 
He further pointed out the importance of the pastorate, the care 
requisite in the selection of men to be pastors, and the vital necessity 
that opportunity should be given to such for the study of the 
Scriptures. 

Wednesday's gathering, in the forenoon, was presided over 
by the Rev. a W. Stokes (S. Y.). The Rev. E. R. Atwater (A. 
B. C. P. M.) led the discussion ou the "Raveimo or Maintenance 
of the Church: the duty of self-support and of voluntary and 
individual effort ; the consideration of the best means by which to 
create funds and to secure an income for the maintenance of the 
activities of the Church." Mr. Atwater made reference to the 
church of apostolic days, when the church was gathered in the 
liouse of such as could give it a homo. Evidently a grand building 
was non-essential. As congregations grew in numbers and their 
resources increased, naturally they built houses such as were required. 
After some telling remarks on the fallacy of making the missionary a 
crutch, he told those present that they were not really men and 
women in Christ Jesus and partakers of His salvation until they 
could stand alone, walk alone and work alone,with the power and the 
life derived direct from Christ and His Spirit. The subject was one 
which appealed to the Cliinese and iu the discussion which followed 
all the speakers but one had something to say. One suggested that 
at least a sum of money equal to that which, as idolaters, they used 
to pay for the mainteuanco of the temples should be contributed 
towards the Christian Church. The next speaker reminded them 
that such payments made for idolatry were got by force and fear, and 
that money paid in the same spirit to the Christian Church would 
weaken and not help it. Better give a less sum of money, or none 
at all, than a larger amount iu an improper spirit. But, if they had 
the right spirit of love, gratitude and loyalty they would not confrue 
themselves to the sums paid for idols but would tax their resources 
to the utmost and give a much larger sum. Atujther suggested the 
systematic giving of one cash a day throughout the year, which 
would make a far larger total per year then many were now accus- 
tomed to give. Of course, said he, some of you will feel one cash 
to be too small an amount — I mention it so that none may feel ex- 
cluded from giving. This meeting was a Bpiiitcd one aud was good 
throughout. 
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Q'.\ Monday aftnrnoon two inoc'ing.s were huM • tl'o one for 
evangelists and helpers was addressed by tlie Rev. A. Sowerby, the 
other was led by the Rev. W. T. Beynon who gave an address on 
the "Church and its Worship." Mr. Sowerby's address on "How 
to make a Sermon " was listened to by a crowded assembly of 
workers. After some friendly talk over the difficulties of the intro- 
duction to a sermon, the speaker dealt in the first place with the 
aim of the sermon, viz., the explanation of the Word of God, and 
showed how in the Old and Now Testament the various needs 
of men are variously met, and each subject required different 
treatment. He laid special stress on the necessity of understand- 
ing the Word of God in order to explain it, and the need for the 
preacher to appropriate the truth himself. In his second division 
(the construction of a sermon) he showed the need for finding ou t 
the prominent idea in the text, parable or subject chosen, the value 
of getting the divisions from the text, and using such illustrations as 
really illustrate the passage. His closing remarks dealt with the 
peroration which should be an appeal, but, said he, stop soon enough. 

A very briglit meeting was brought to a close by Liu Ohang- 
lao, of T'ai-ku (A. B. C. F. M.), who expressed appreciation and 
formulated the thanks of the meeting to Mr. Sowerby. Alluding 
to the stress Mr. Sowerby had laid upon the need for preparation, 
the speaker said he was once taken aback by a preacher who 
said that at the moment when he stood up to preach he opened his 
New Testament, put his finger on the page and wherever it rested 
that was his text. This method Liu Chang-lao held to bo presumpt- 
uous in the extremo. 

In his address on the " Church and its Worship," Mr. Beynon 
showed in what sense "church" was used in Scripture, that it 
was used for " the town assembly in Ephesus " as well as for "the 
church in the wilderness." It referred to individual gatherings of 
Christians, and the sum of all believers. In this way two or threo 
who met in Christ's name constituted a "Church," the essential 
being Christ's presence — not a building, nor a pastor. Passing to 
the Church's worship the speaker spoke of the nature of the worship 
offered in the primitive Church, and pointed out that the preten- 
sions of the Roman Catholic Church arose first from the abuse of 
the Lord's Supper. Its being turned into a sacrifice offered to God 
required a priest, and in this way the presbyter became a priest, 
able to approach the altar which none other than a priest could ap- 
proach, and able to officiate where none other could officiate. These 
were the beginnings which ended in the Roman Catholic Church. 
"G-od is a spirit and those who worship Him must worship Him 
in spirit and in truth." 
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Tuesday afternoon was given up to the consideration of four 
propositions of wliicli the first was proposed by the Rev. A. R. 
Saunders and seconded by Liu (Jhaug-lao. Tlie Rev. A. Hoddle 
presided. The motion was : "Whereas, we, members of the Churches 
of Mid-Shausi assembled in Annual Conference, holding the import- 
ance of Sabbath observance as enjoined by the fourth commandment 
and illustrated by the example of oar Savionr, cannot but view with 
grave concern the laxity of practice which exists, and assured 
that the health alike of the Church and the individual believer 
is imperilled thereby, we therefore nrge upon all Christians the 
need of doing their ntraost by exam])le and exhortation to secure the 
keeping of the day for that rest and those sacred" exercises which 
accord with the divine intention in its institution." Two capital 
addresses were given indicating what is implied in the keeping 
of the Sabbath, that heart and mind should be alert and devoted to 
God, and the day lived in His presence. The chapel is not to be 
a sleejnug place. Those who cease from labour, while grudging the 
time, do not ])Ossess the spirit of the Sabbath. 

The second motion was regarding foot-binding and ran as fol- 
lows "Whereas we, etc., being certain that the practice of foot- 
binding is contrary to the law of God as well as being inimical to 
the health of our women and the welfare of our nation, we hereby 
pled"-e ourselves to discontinue the practice in our own families and 
to nse our influence to the utmost in order to abolish the crnel 
custom whieli ha,? too long prevailed." This was proposed by the 
Rev. G. W. Stokes (S. Y.) and seconded by Hsii Pii-yin. When in 
189G this (piestion was discussed there was a strong protest made 
against the iuex[)ediency of making a fixed rule upon this matter. 
This year some time before the Conference it was known that a like 
opposition would be made and it was not surprising to find that one 
man had written out his objections in large characters, which he 
carried to the platform. They were " Wisdom consists in knowing 
the ri"-ht thing to say and discerning the proper time to say it," and 
" We need have no fear about the disappearance of evil customs, if 
Christ be in the hearts of the people, for where Christ is the devil 
cannot stay." A good deal of heat was manifested. Other speakers 
spoke of the difficulty in introducing the reform at present and 
when the motion was put, although probably it secured a majority, 
many abstained from voting. 

The third proposition had reference to reading, and was : 
" ^\^lereas we, etc., well-knowing the great aid to right Christian 
thon«-ht and living which accrues from intimate acquaintance with 
tlic Scriptures and hence the importance of each Christian, whether 
man or woman, being able to read them, we would therefore recom- 
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mend those Christians who cannot read to nse every opportunity 
to learn and would further urge those who are able to read to render 
every assistance to learners, and would specially remind all Chris- 
tians of their privilege and duty of teaching the women and girls of 
their families to read the Scriptures for themselves." This was 
proposed by Eev. A. Sowerby and seconded by Wang T'ien-te 
(S. Y.) and was carried unanimously. 

A different reception was accorded to the resolation regard- 
ing opium, viz : — " That the time has come when the Chinese 
Christians should petition the governor of the province to eadeav. 
our to check the growth of opinm in our midst." The Rev. I). 
M. Clapp submitted the motion, which was seconded by Liu Pa- 
yang (S. Y.), but it met with opposition from natives of the 
highest repute and knowledge, as well as from several missionaries, 
because of its political character and bearing. It was felt that tlie 
simple proclamation of the Gospel without interference in any 
way with the government would best accord with the spirit of the 
Gospel. 

On Wednesday afternoon the Rev. A. lloddle took the chair, 
and in introducing the subject, viz., " The duty of Christiana to care- 
fully and systematically study the Scripture," he compared those 
who studied the New Testament to the exclusion of the Old Testa- 
ment to a man with but one leg. Tlie Revs. A. Sowerby, G. W. 
Stokes, and W. T. Beyuon urged systematic, reverent study of the 
Scriptures with the desire to see Christ in them. 

The Rev. E, R. Atwater presided on Monday evening, when the 
Rev. A. Sowerby gave an address, characterized by force and 
humour, upon "The Duty of Christians to their Wives : that the 
salvation of Christ is not limited to either .sex ; that Ciiristians ought 
lovingly to make it known to the women and girls amongst their 
kindred. What means are there of urging it upon their acceptance ? " 
The speaker was lavish with illustrations suited to the women, who 
were gathered in good numbers. The inhumanity of tlie treatment 
of women in China, the partial manner in which Christians as yet 
recognize their duty to their women folk, the need of wakening up 
to learn what is the will of God in this matter, and the putting away 
of the old views about the inferiority of women, and of giving them 
the place God designed for them, were all dwelt upon. Referring 
to work in the Hsia Chou district he spoke of the hopefulness of 
work amongst the women, saying that even where the powers of 
intellect were atrophied by long neglect it was possible to resuscitate 
them. The natives who spoke evidenced that they are alive to the 
importance of teaching the women, seeing that it is the mothers who 
will leave the impress of their characters on the rising generation. 
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The importance of family prayer and of forbearance in the home 
were more than once spoken of. 

Tuesday evening a large number assembled to see a magic 
lantern entertainment, the Rev. W. T. Beynon explaining the pictures 
which were shown by Dr. Arnold Lovitt (S. Y.). 

The Conference closed ou Wednesday evening with a communion 
service. The Rev. G. B. Farthing presided. In his address he 
compared the Lord's supper with the Passover. The Passover was 
eaten in the house, on the doorposts of which the blood of the slain 
lamb was sprinkled, ;iiid the Israelites ate of the flesh for sustenance 
for their journey. Similarly we, not only shelter under the shed 
blood of Christ, but feed on Him to obtain strength to walk in the 
way of holiness. Furtlier he noticed how we, by thus commemorating 
the Lord's death, d(!claro the oneness of the church. Union with 
and faith in the one Lord has thus been observed in all the agea 
since the great sacrifice on Calvary. 



An Outline of the Aim and History of an Mperiment made 
in Shantung to Start a Cotton Industry— 1893-1827.''' 

)5Y ALFRED G. JONES, ESQ. 

fllE following acconnt of the present sitnation of the above 
niidcrtaking is presented as the best light that can be given 
^■~' by the. promoter of it to all who are either meditating any 
similar project, or actually bnsied in introducing foreign novelties 
into China, 

The original idea was to adopt the principles of western cotton 
mannfactnre, as developed in England over one liuudred years ago, 
so as to introduce into this province, among Christian commnnities, 
the art as it formerly existed in England, using a maxiujnm of 
native material and labor and a minimnin of imported appliances. 
So far, so good. The maclu'nery was successfnlly constructed on 
those principles and good yarn was produced from native cotton by 
natives, who were taught to make the machinery and manufacture 
the yarns. 

Nevertheless, although the inatter was a mechanical triumph, 
commercially it was an ntter failure, for it proved a complete 
abortion, as the undertaking was not taken up and could not be 
floated. Of coarse this contingency had to be kept in view from the 
very beginning— hence as much silence as possible was maintained 
about the nndertakiug ontside the circle of my own immediate 
friends and colleagues. Some friends were most eager to embark 
* Head at the SUanluug Oouiureucc. 
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ia the race, too, and mistook the motives of my reticence for others 
of a less worthy kind. Ia fact the danger, and above all the 
mechanical difficulty, cansed me to refnse offers of money help from 
sympathetic friends in England. This leads to some notice of 

THE CAUSES OP FAILURE. 

A. The Major Causes. Before detailing these I shonld say that 
my original intention was to create a domestic indnstry; but the 
subsequent turns of events, and the mechanical exigencies of the 
matter itself, forced me beyond the dimensions of what conld be 
considered a domestic industry, and so it partook more of the nature 
of a very small manufacturing enterprise. Still, even for this whole 
outfit there was not needed a very large sum of money, somewhere 
about £250 to £300, and indeed there was every prospect the 
entire sum needed could be raised; that is, want of money — actual 
poverty — did not seem to be the real difficulty. 

1. Those who proposed to take up the matter had several inter- 
views with me and were snpplied with all the data. The rate of 
interest to be looked for from the cotton manufacturing was calculat- 
ed out to be somewhere over 20 per cent, per annum, and that 
seemed, so far, satisfactory to them. But at this point the question 
was raised among the promoters as to why they should venture to 
invest in this new and risky line of work for a consideration of 20 
per cent, when much higher rates could be got on old, tried, and 
safe lines of business, such as oil pressing, banking, silk-broking, 
etc., etc. Once that view veered into sight the promoters soon 
turned their attention to a more lucrative and easy employment 
of the money raised on the head of ray machinery. There was no 
outside cheaper capital to be got or brought in ; no other constit- 
uency to appeal to ; and so the matter dropped. That seems to 
be the first and main reason for a break-down. But there were 
several others. 

2. There was a marked inability to handle new problems and 
deal with new conditions. Tliis showed itself from the very begin- 
ning among the promoters. The past conditions of Chinese life had 
most evidently atrophied and paralyzed the enterprise of the 
ordinary man. 

3. Even ordinary business capacity seemed very low. The 
scheme might have succeeded among mercantile men, bnt among 
our rustic following it fell flat. Things that seemed perfectly 
feasible to me looked impossible, or as mighty difficulties to them. 

4. There was a general fear of the complicatedness of the 
machinery, and the novelty of the whole thing, i. e., of an under- 
taking so new in kind to them in the interior. 
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5. Tlie inability to form and associate themselves into a properly 
constituted co-operative body was a marked feature that would have 
iiaudicapped them for a long time. 

6. Want of confidence in one another appeared very early. 

7. There was an nnderlying feelinof that I ought to have either 
<jiven the machinery to them, or let them have it unconditionally. 
I did offer them an eight mouths' free trial, and then to rent 
thera the machinery, bnt I never did take the position that I would 
give over, gratis, to the Chinese, what I had done. In all estimates, 
moreover, not the actual cost of the experiments was taken, bnt the, 
to them, far more advantageous standard of the lowest possible cost 
in future re-prodnction of the plant. 

B, The Minor Cauties. 1. During the long period of learning 
the construction and effecting it, I had a good deal of trouble with 
hands — insubordination, careless injury of machinery, wilful damag- 
ing of tools, apprentices quarrelling among themselves and with 
others — and the reputation thus earned by the hands embarrassed 
the undertaking, by causing others to fight shy of the staff and all 
connexion with them. 

2. As might be expected, during the negotiations my foreman, 
in his eagerness to get things going, made one or two incorrect 
statements of great consequence, which had to be exposed and made 
riglifc. This gave a jar to things, and can only be classed among 
the minor causes of trouble in a limited sense. 

3. My teacliing duties, just at that time (and even to the 
present), made me unable to promise to continue my heretofore 
supervision. I fear that was construed into my disbelief in the 
success of the enter [(rise. I was pressed also to find a large 
proportion of the capital, to increase the quantity of the machinery 
to a more lucrative point, or to take my rent in shares in what I 
had already myself furnished. I wonld not do that, but consented 
to let their one guarantee fund cover constructing machinery as well 
as manufacturing plant, i.e., one gnarantee for two risks. This was 
all, I believe, construed unfavorably by the promoters. My position 
was that I came to teach and show the way, but that I could not 
become capitalist, director or manager of a Chinese trading company, 
having already taught and shown others and provided an effective 
nncleus. 

This brings me to some of the lessons to be learned from 
the foregoing. 

1. This experiment, thongh there are yet chances for it, may 
be taken to show the difficulties of such undertakings on their com- 
mercial side— how they may be good in themselves and yet be finally 
impracticable, because wanting several concurrcat conditions of 
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success in the present condition of tin's people. There is so ranch 
that we unconscioufihj possess, which they are utterly without, that 
onr iudgments on nutried enterprises for tbem must be very care- 
fully made indeed. 

2. Far back in the early part of the middle stages of my under- 
taking (although I was brought np to business, and not a few years 
in China) I was forced to the conclusion that the uadertakiDg of 
secular or mercantile projects by a missionary was in itself a very 
difficult matter ; because he is not expected to act, often caunot act, 
on strictly business principles. Now the demands of all the exact 
branches of the useful arts admit no concession, semi-barbarous 
bungling, or inexactness. Iron or wood makes no accomodation to 
the error of the workman. A piece of work is according to measure- 
ment and plan, and so right; or it is not, and so spoiled. What hap- 
pens then ? Why, the missionary of peacefiilness and a concessive 
spirit in all the things of life is at once in a position where he caa 
concede nothing whatever, and must insist on exactness awl exact 
fulfilment. This is perfectly just and absolutely necessary, but the 
world being as it is, he is very likely to suffer in the eyes of a 
religions though ignorant and short-sighted constituency. To the 
mass of them he looks as if ho taught one thing and acted 
an opposite. 

3. We, as religious teachers, are necessarily pi'one to lay em- 
phasis on the subject matter of which we are the professors— -religion. 
With that very proper attitude of mind there often goes however 
another, the attitade of iudilferenee to that whole sphere of life and 
activity called the secular. The foregoing, I think, should teach ns 
that, while all workers in this world's life are dependent on religion 
and morality as the only true condition of that constancy and 
confidence which are essential in human affairs, yet, those whom we 
call the children of this world, though often fnlfilling their part 
unconsciously and selfishly, are yet real and indispensable contrib- 
utors to that great educational process which is the pre-requisite to 
the increase of human happiness. We are seed sowers. We are 
layers of foundations. We infuse the power of the endless life, 
and proclaim an eternal hereafter of purest bliss; but all who 
yearn for the lessening of present suffering, and the increase of 
material happiness, must clearly welcome the aid of those every- 
where who slave at teaching and spreading the knowledge of those 
pure sciences and useful arts without which the triumpli of mind 
over matter, and of human ideals over worldly conditions, caa 
never be accomplished. 
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Notes of a Journey on the Tibetan Frontier. 

BY REV. WM. DPCRAFT. 

RECENT journey across the face of the Chinese Tibetan 
country on the west of Szechuan, in company with two fellow 
missionaries, gave one an opportunity of seeing a few of the 
more salient features of an unoccupied mission field. 

From Ta-chien-lu — the border town and "port of entry " for 
this large hybrid country, a small city in which the Inland Mission 
has a newly-established mission — to Batang, on the frontier of Tibet 
proper, is seventeen days' journey. 

All accepted canons for ordinary travel have to be either dis- 
carded or much modified in the conditions here met with. 

The cooliej the tea house, the rice bowl, the straw mat, and 
incidentally some of the unpleasant features of Chinese life, are left 
beiiind with Chinese paddy fields and slippery stone roads. 

Pack ponies supplant the coolie, open air meals take the place 
of tea house and road-side inn, and the floor boards are often the 
only substitute for the bed and straw mat. 

From Ta-chien-lu to Batang the journey may conveniently be 
divided into three stages. First, to Ho Keo five days, thence to 
Litang an equal distance, with seven days from Litang to Batang. 

Immediately on leaving Ta-chien-lu the aspect of the country 
changes. The characteristics are those of a new people. The 
minuteness and attention to detail so manifest in a country controlled 
by Chinese are all lacking. A few farm patches are scattered 
about in possible localities, but ioc the most part agriculture is not 
possible. 

The houses are generally built square with two complete stories, 
and a bit added above the second tier in which to stow grain and 
other edibles. 

The ground floor is the stockyard, with a " well " open to the 
sky ; the second story is the living region for family and guests, and 
above all is the straw and so on — the products of a farmer's toil. 

The houses have a gloomy fortress-like appearance and are 
built to stand alone. None of that mutual propping and compromise 
so indispensable in Chinese buildings. A village is not a continuity 
of roofs covering a solidarity of interests, as is the case with China, 
but rather an aggregation of units having no visible sign of 
cohesion. The country and its impressions may be summed up in 
the cue word, ''grand." The mountains, forests, valleys, and 
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plateaus are grand and from that point of view perfect, but with 
a perfection attended by many inconveniences to a traveller. 

One day of steady uureniitting climbins^ over a not too gen- 
erous road brings one to tbe top of Cheh do, almost the beigbt of 
Mont Blanc, of which one hears great stories of "medicine breath" 
that affects all and injures some; but perhaps we bore a charm, since 
little effect was visible upon ns save in the way of appetite. From 
the summit there is a magnificent panorama — seas of mountaiu 
tops, billow on billow rollino to a horizon that soems to be boundless. 
Bare rocky peaks, rounded grassy mounds and glistening snow peaks 
are all there. From the top a grassy road runs down to a valley ia 
which are some amateur attempts at farming, but mainly grasa 
and grazing. Yaks, sheep, ponies, goats and a few fowls are the 
farmer's wealth. 

The road winds for a day's march along the floor of a valley at 
an altitude of twelve thousand feet. (Jommou hardy grains, such as 
barley, wlien parched and ground, form the staple article of food. 
Buckwheat, and sometimes wheat, may be found; and outside of 
these, most abundant and iridispen,sable, grass. The number of cattle 
is enormous, and fclio fart;her into the mountains one goes, the more 
there are. 

Ar, l)ung Golok the Roman Catholics are said to have a house, 
but there was no account of any work being done. 

The road was a simple alternation of plain and pass, often quita 
wild, with small hamlets scattered here and there at long iistervala, 
or black nomads' tents that seemed to menace one's safety. At IIo 
Js^iio, on the Nya-rung river, there is a little Chinese settlement on 
the left bank, with a Tibetan village on the opposite bluff. 

At Litang there is an euormons tivouastery, said to shelter over 
three thousand lamas, who are completely masters of the situation. 
The Chinese quarter is a simple annex to the southern gate of the 
monastery, where on a narrow street, in crowded filth, the Sheasi 
lueii do their business— ever looking forward to the day when they 
will leave for hoH]e, their exile finished; and tho croaking, helpless 
mandarins smoke opium to pass away their time and help them to 
forget the sorrows of fate that consigned themselves and fortune to 
such a cold isolated spot as Litang. 

Shaven heads, red gowns, insolent faces and a domineering 
attitude will always remain as the vivid impression of Litang. 
"Outsiders" are not wanted, and they are likely soon to foci that. 
Strolling down tho street on the evening of our arrival wo were 
quickly sarrouuded by the befrocked knights of the rosary and soou 
became a butt for their jests. The monastery gates were banged in 
our faces and not even a look in was iiUovvcd us. Yet, later iu the 
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ovenino', some more friendlv ones came aroutul and asked for books 
and medicine^ but tlie niiijority still remained hostile, and vylien on 
our return journoy we wished to remain iu the place for a few days 
we were told our animals were ready and our abserjce desired. Yet, 
if we may judge by the accounts of other travellers, the Litang 
monks were amiable to us I 

Hence to Batang, seven days, the road is magnificent. The 
mountains are bolder, the country wilder or prettier as seen from the 
passes or the phiins, and for the two days that the road winds around 
the spreading feet of Mount Nenda, which dominates all with its 
crovrn of snow, any prettier or grander scenes — as one unfolds out of 
the other — it vt^onld be hard indeed to imagine. 

The road from the crest of Jrah-la-ka, 16,568 feet, down to 
Ba-tang, 8,546 feet, is the reverse of all the above. It begins in 
desolation among the stones and boulders of the summit, it con- 
tinues in desperation as the road slides and turns among the fallen 
ti'oes of the forest half way down, and it ends in perspiration at 
the bottom, where the amount of clothes wo packed on to keep 
out the cold of the mountains combined with the sim to make life 
a burden. 

Batang — "the plain of cows," Hue calls it — -is a moderate sized 
market village without ;i market, standing iu an oasis of cultivated 
fields. The ;)laiu is small and not important, and there is little 
tr;Mle. Tlie monastery, built about a lialf a nnle from the village, 
domintites the region. The monks are suspicions and suileii. Unlike 
their brethren of Litang, who visited and laughed at us, these would 
have none of ns. The monastery ga.tes were shut in onr faces, 
attempts to ma.ke conversation were met witli silence — a tliiuij; e(jtiallv 
hard to tpiarrel witii or to bear — and altogether tlie fraternity treated 
lis with studied contempt. Yet a more woeful eolhjction of the 
genus liomo it v/ou!d be diilicnlt to gather. Hardly one among those 
wo saw was free from some jdiysieal blemish. Blind, goitred, lame, 
and so ou, tliey would have been pathetic had they not in their rigid 
pride made themselves ridiculous. It was the inteutiou of one of 
our number to remain in li'itaiig, but it was found to be impractic- 
abic. No house could be rented, oo inn found, and even the coveted 
loan of a couple of rooms was not to be had. The Chinese there, as 
appea.red to be the case iu all other places we visited, were no more 
than tolerated, and it was not difficult to believe the mandarin whoa 
he protested his ability to do — nothing. The property is rented from 
the monks, and as they did not wish any new foreigners there, the 
process of ejectnieut was easy, and resistance on the part of the 
household(!rs useless. The only place iu which a couple of boxea 
could be left was at the yameu. 
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I was impressed with the character of the country, which, while 
now held by ouly a handful of people, with wasteful habits so far as 
land is cotioerned, is ca[)able of mueii better things. There is a 
splendid climate — a desideratura, snrely, in view of the inferior kind 
most of us have to live in. There is also a large sphere for agricultural 
purposes now lying wholly unlonohed. Take the case of the Litang 
plain aloae. A beautiful stretch of level laud, well watered and 
fertile, but owing to the restrictions placed upon it by the lanaas 
not a sod is turned. 

In considering this phase one is led to note the relative 
position of Cliinese and Tibetans. Doubtless the Cbiuese have made 
advances in the past on the territory of T'ibet. All this regioii once 
belonged solely to that country, but by fighting and absorption the 
Chinese gained their ascendancy over the peophs and land. How 
much it IS worth to them now is a problem. They are not allowed 
to farm, to mine, or to do any other thing that tlie monks decline 
to sanction — their mandarins uotwithL^tauding. 

By generally adapting themselves to their environment, taking 
Tibetan wives and so on, the (Chinese maintain a precarious tenure 
in the life of the people, but they seem to have conceded everything 
that was distinctive, and so the Tibetans remain the real conquerors. 
Much of the trade, too, is in the hands of the lamas, aud this 
powerful, compact, conservative order of monks does more to keep 
Tibet a closed land than any other thing or combination of tilings. 

In the hasty and uncertain touch one could have with the Tibet- 
ans in the circumstances of an ordinary journey, I was struck with 
the fact that iirst, last, aud all through the Tibetan is a religious 
being. It is not merely a part of his life, it is the sum of life. A 
religion of endless ceremony aud exaction. In prayer wheel and 
prayer flag, in pilgrimages and litanies, his religion is always about 
in binding force and unbending rigidity. It was impossible to got 
beyond the sound of ' Om maiii pad mi horn.' The muleteers grunted 
it, the children sang it, the landlord recited it and the women talked 
it — it was everywhere. 

Drunk as a lord, a Rathi man galloped past us, hardly able, 
even where riding is first nature with men, to keep a grip on his 
steed, rolling back and forth like a collier in a cross sea, yet the 
religious instinct in him made him rein in his beast aud pass to the 
canonical side of the mani pile (a pile of stones engraved with the 
sacred sentence) in accord with the teachings of his religion. 

Ill the second place, perhaps as a result of a too conservative 
religion, one notes the ignorance aud exclusiveuess of the people. 

Arising from this one cannot fail to feel their suspicion and fear. 
Every man goes armed- Eveiy mau is a possible loe aud a certaia 
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thief. And finally, their lack — utter lack — of individuality. Personal 
identity seems to be lost. They are merged into a comtnoii mass. 
Wherever the type may have come from originally — or however 
evolved — they have all copied the typo and oae man is an epitome 
of the whole, and the whole but an eidarged unit. 

One could but speculate on the outcome to any one l^ibetan who 
should avow the (Jhristian faith and strive at the same time to live 
in the old surroundings. It would require moral heroism to attempt 
it and if successful would initiate a social revolutioi). 

To sit down before this modern Jericho and attempt its reduction 
with the forces at the disposal of evangelical missions would seem to 
be as foolish and promise as little in the way of success as did 
Joshua's investment of that ancient city in his day. Yet wonders aa 
great have been wrought, and for those who now attempt to enter 
and subdue the Tibetan ronions of western Szechuan, one could only 
wish the same success aa came to Israel's marching liost of old. 

To look in upon the newly-raised i\ouse of the Roman Catholic 
Mission, now being finished after lying in tlio dust for fourteen years 
since its destruction by the Tibetans, and find not a siripjie adlierent 
of the faith but one imported Chinese, was to realise a little what is 
meant by missions to Tibet. There was proof to support the assertion 
of the priest in charge, " lilefc is vera diffeecul" — a summary of the 
Mission's forty years' work. 



Soiitb Formosa Notes. 

IIY REV. W. CAMVBELL. 

"^ AM glad to report th-xt lately South L' ormosa has boon much 
PJf quieter. The reason for this peace is that a couple of months 
or so ago a large military punitive expedition was sent to 
operate from here southwards. Of course, aa usual, a comparatively 
small number of real banditti were killed. They wiio suffered most 
were respectable peasants who in after days would have made good 
subjects. Whilst the expedition was operating in the south, I have 
ib on excellent authority that over thirty villages were burned. People 
who were in these villages at the time gratefully acknowledged to 
me that on many occasions if individuals could at once produce proof 
that they wei'e not banditti, they and their homes were spared. Woe 
to them if thoy failed to satisfy the officer in charge. Women and 
children were invariably spared. 

The treatment which, however, was meted out to one village 
called " Kun-chui-ching" {i.e. boiling water village), about twenty 
miles south ir^.n. bore, has filled the whole of the south with horror 
uuu haired of their rulers, lu the prcsout state of affairs to euter into 
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details would serve no good end. No doabt it was a sad mistake, A 
somewhat .similar mistake was made in another village and one high 
civil otFicial was so saddened because of it that he went personally 
and tried to malco an explanation to the v/idows and orphans. 

However, we have nov/ got peace, even though to a certain ex- 
tent it bo like that of tlio ancient Uomaiis who made a desert and 
called it peace. In the comparative peace we ai-o now enjoying 
there are many growlings as of distant thunder, indicating the brewing 
of another storm. As I write 1 can liear shooting going on at a village 
callad Thaiolmbio about three li from here. Japanese and banditti are 
at it again. It is only one of the many '■' growlings" referred to above. 

The one cause which seems to be bringing this storm to a head 
is the intolerable taxes which are said to bo imposed on the people. 
The worst of it is that those taxes are too much in the hands of 
ChinetiC underlings who seize the opportunity of punishing their 
enemies and rewarding thoir friends — for a consideration. Hence 
there is a vast amount of injustioc; administered, about which the 
authorities know nolhing. KJaQ groat grievance of the Taiwanfoo 
merchants is the diiUoulty of getting anytbiug through the customs. 
In spite of a huge staJf of oilicials, merchants tell me that from begin- 
ning to end it sometitnes takes two days to get a case of ordinary 
merchandise passed. The tariff on all foreign goods is also very heavy. 
We used to be able tu live here very cheaply : it cannot be dime now. 

At the present time large numbers of tho people have got the 
dreaded plague, and many deaths occur daily. Out in the country 
many more must die, because often, if a man has plague, before the 
disease has far advanced he flees outside the city gates. Few of 
these ever come back. The autlioritics no doubt have adopted wise 
and beneficent measures for tho alleviation of sufJering and the 
extermination of tho fell disease. J^ut the people have no coniidonce 
in them ; and rather than fall into thoir hands the patients, when 
possible, flee to the country wiiere they are not subjected to Japanese 
supervision, and where there is practically no hope of cure. As one 
passes through tho streets of ihis city it is sad to see the numbers of 
houses having pasted on the doors the oblong sheets of yellow paper 
indicating that plague reigns within. Policemen are set to watch 
that no one passes in or out for a period of seven days, but a con- 
sideration to the policeman is said to go a long way in allowing 
merchants pretty much as usual to carry on their business. 

On Wednesday, at 8.23 p.m., wo had rather a sharp shock of 
earthquake. I believe it lasted at least hulf-a-minuto. I have not 
lieard of much damage being done. 

The other day I noticed an amusing incident in front of one of 
tlio largo temples hcrr. (iaudiling is sai(l to be strictly prohibited 
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on tlie streets. In front of this tomple thnre is a large square. On 
the day to which I refer there wore two to three huiidi'ed men, 
chiefly of the coolie class. About a fourth of their number were 
crouching on their spread out mats busy gambling. Kvery now and 
again I noticed the gamblers rise and run away in all directions, and 
as they ran, stuff their gambling apparatus up their Ciipacious sleeves. 
Then one or two Japanese policemen would go past, but of course all 
was quiet. On one occasion the policemen appeared before they raa 
bat no one was caught. Immediately afterwards a lad got a proper 
blackballing from the gamblers, 15eFore this I had noticed this lad 
standing at the corner of the temple square. He was about IS years 
of age and well-dressed. His eyes were incessantly watching every 
approach to the square. lie was on watch for the ' bobby.' 

I went up to the lad and asked him how much he got per day 
for watching. He replied quite innocently, " A hundred and fifty 
cash." What signal do you give when you see the policemari ? " I 
shout 'lisk-pat'." "Lisk-pat" means "six-eight," and was the 
weight of the current dollar here prior to tfu! Japanese occupation. 
After a little I shouted out the pre-arranged signal " lisk-pat." 
Wliat a stampede ! And what laughter mingled with good-natured 
swearing when they knew I had given a bogus alarm. The only 
Japanese they fear are the policemen. They carry ou their gambling 
with soldiers, gendarmes, or even policemen in undress looking on ; 
but whenever a policeman with his glittering sword and his white 
braided cap comes along, at once there is a rush. 



Ekv. John G. Ferguson, .Editor. 
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" iearji .' " 

BY THE VICEROY CHANG Cmil-TUNG. 

(Translated by Eov'. S. I. Wooilbridge.) 

(Continued from fage, 190). 

Vol. II. Practical. 
CiiAi>Ti5R II. Feiipatetics. 

t RAVEL abroad for one year is more profitable than stndy at 
home for five years. It has been well said tlia,t seeing is a 
~~~^ hundred times better than hearing. One year's study in a 
foreign institution is better than three years in a Chinese. Meucins 
remarks that a man can learu foreign things best abroad ; but mnch 
more benefit can be derived from ti'avol by older and experienced 
men than by the young, aud liigU mauuariiis can learn more tbau 
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petty officials. Some of the ancients were fond of travel. Ts'ia 
Wea-lvQuij went abroad for uineteeu years, visiting among the feudal 
princes, and there were others wlio did the same for the benefit of 
their country. Bnt let ns tnrn to the present. The diminutive 
country of Japan has suddenly sprung into prominence. Ito, 
Yamagata, Yauomoto, Miitsni, and others visited foreign countries 
twenty years ago and learned the method by which to escape the 
coercion of Europe. Under their leadership more than one hundred 
.Japanese students were sent to Germany, France, and England, to 
learn foreign systems of conducting government, commerce, war, 
etc. After tlicse had com[)leted their course, they were recalled 
and employed by the Japanese Government as generals and min- 
isters. When the government was once changed they developed 
into the Heroes of the Orient.* 

Not only Japan but other countries have profited by the travels 
of wide-awake men. Peter the Great, of Russia, feeling that the 
military resources of his country were inadequate, went himself to 
the dockyards of England and Holland in the capacity of a common 
workman, where he labored and learnt for more than ten years, 
tlius equipping himself with qualifications and experience which 
afterwards revolutionized llussia and made her what she is to-day, 
the foremost power of the world. 

The mouth of France has long watered for Siam. In 1894 the 
relations between these two countries became somewhat strained, 
and France was on the point of gobbling up this morsel, when the 
King of Siam suddenly changed the governmental system of the 
country and sent his son to England to study in the Naval Academy. 
Last year the King himself visited Europe, and, being acquainted 
with western literatiu'e and njanners, was most cordially received by the 
representatives of the great j)owers. His son, who had just gradua,ted 
froni the iicademy, met the steamer by wldeh the King traveled in 
the iled Sea, amid general rejoicing. Tlie gobbling process was 
arrested. 

We liave, then, these three object lessons. First the case of 
Russia, next of Ja[)an, and last of iSiam. Can not China ibllow tlie 
viam rnediarih and take the lesson from Japan? As the case stands 
to-day study by travel can better be done in that country than in 
Europe for the following reasons : 

1. Ja.pan lies nearer to us than Europe and more men can be sent 
thei'e for the sa.me amount of money. 2. The language, literature 
and customs of the Jafsanese are move closely allied to ours 
than tlioseofany Euro[)eaa country. 3. A selection of important 

*Ti!i;i':i': Jnpancso (jIIkhts eiig;ii:'()(l by Viceroy Chang Cliih-tniig to give instruc- 
tioii ill thu \Viu:liaiig Militjiiy Sciiool aru now en rotUc for their uew sphero of 
duties.— X C. JJuil;/ ^,'ucs, I'ourua.y 27. 
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western books has been made from the conutless volnraes of Europe, 
and these have been translated into Japanese. Our students could 
learn what is requisite in Inilf th(! time by goin»' to Ja[)aTi and tliere 
is nothing better tliau tliis.* If it were dccnned advisable, some 
students could afterwards be sent to J^iiropw for a fuller course. 
Bat some one may say, " Did not China try this plan once without 
success ? " We rc])ly that the stvidents who were placed in 
American sclsools were too young ; those in the industriiil, military 
and naval schools of Kugland, France, and (Tcrmany were not pro- 
perly looked aj'tcr bif the C/u'uese o/ficials in charge, and after they 
returned home no inducement or eucourag-enient was offered them 
by the government to continue their studies. Under those condi- 
tions how could we expect any satisfactory results ? 

Others may argue that China has sent plenipotentiaries abroad 
and they have returned and continued just the same as other 
Chinese officials. IVe reply that the selection of those who went to 
foreign countries was not felicit(>us. The fact that our old plans 
miscarried is no argument against the adoption of new ones. Be- 
cause we choked once shall we abolish eating? Did we not expect 
too much from such a small outlay ? No attention whatever should 
be paid to the vicious talk on this subject by certain individuals who 
would bring down dire calaniity upon our homes and upon our 
country. Study what Mencius says about the sages, the Emperors, 
Kings, ministers and generals whoso characters were established by 
repeated contact with danger and difficulty : 

"Thus when heaven is about to confer a great office on any 
man, it first exercises bis mind with suffering, and his sinews and 
bones with toil. It exposes his l><)dy to iinngor, and subjects him to 
extreme poverty. It confounds his uiulertakings. By all these 
methods it stimulates his mind, hardens his nature, and supplies his 
incompetencies," A man born from sorrow and adversity is a 
true man. 

But the Chinese receive insult and do not feel shame; the 
country is oppi-essed but th(iy feel no apprehension; the night of 
anarchy tlireatens to shut down upon the nation but they perceive 
110 danger nor recognize the desperate urgency of I he case. Inured 
to no iiardship, and holding merely a perfunctory ofBco, the 

* Fn iiddiiidD to the viirioiis parties of students sent last year by the Vieeroys 
Chari;^- t^tfiii'tinii;^ and Ijiu, ]v'uu-yi and th(; ! hive'rnors of (yhetOjing and Kiangsi 
to study in JapioK'Se caUe^es and seiiools, as ah(;ady notiul in t}ies(! eohmms at tht^ 
time, it is now lepurteil from Tientsin tliafc Vioeroy \'ii Lu iias also deeidcid to send 
t\\'f'nty of liie hcst s(dj(jlars from tlie I'ientsin College t(> -Japan, at the t^xpenise of 
the i'oiyanji' -■'idniinisti'ation. Apropos of tlio grandson of Viecroy t'lumg ('hih-tnng, 
who \vt;nt at his own expense to da[)a,n last year with the llii[a:h eontingent tif 
students, word has liecn reeeived fixiin Tokio that tliis yonng ;;entk:uian has been 
ooui'teously alloweiiby tin* (loverninent to join the Nobles' or Peers' School there, — 
JS. C Da'dij y^ics, -Uaivh i. 
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mandarins consider the following of others' oxfimples a shaniofu' 
proeedure, and look upon the slighrcsfc inoveiaeiit towards change with 
consterniition. One sets the tune and a hundred join in the chorus. 
Among our officials there is not one man of discernment; WQ 
have no real scholiu-.s and uo skilful artisans. We are not repre- 
sented abroad, and at home have established no schools. So our 
incompetencies are not supplied. With notJiing to stimulate the 
mind, harden the nature, or supply the dfifscioneios, there seems 
nothing left for China but to perish miserably in the slough of doS^ 
poud and despair. And who is suliicieiit for these things ? 

Chapter III. 

The Estahlishmenf of Schools, 

This year at the special examinations in Peking it was found 
that only a very few could pass. This was because the themes for 
the essays were different from the old regime ; and although the 
candidates had prepared themselves sullicienrly, as they thought, on 
these subjects, still their papers did not meet the approval of the 
Euip{M-or. Last your an Imperial decree ordered the establishinent 
of schools in each province of China, but the time allotted for the 
accomplisluneiit of this was too limited to collect the requisite funds 
and students, and the plan only partially succeeded. It was 
something like a workman seeking f<^r wood when he had not even 
pbujtod trees, or a man seeking for fish when he had not dug the pool. 

The expense of going abroad for study is necessarily heavy, 
hence the siuilents are few, and wo have jjointed out the necessity of 
f^rouuding ail Uliinese in native literature before allowing them to 
leave the country. How much more feasible it would be to establish 
schools on a largo scale in (jhiii;i ! Li't us phint thorn in every 
province, circuit, prefeciui'e, department, and magistracy. Universities 
in the provincial capitals and I'eking, colleg<;s in the prefeciural 
cities, and high schools in the hnie.n, projected on the graded system, 
with the understanding that the lower institutioas can be advanced 
to a higher order by private subsc-riptions ! Let the ciii-ricaliuu 
of the high schools lie the Four Books, n.ifcive geograpln- ami historv 
(abridged), urithmetic, geonuilry, a,iid the eleineiits (^f seiouee; that 
of the colleges the hii;lier branclies with the five classics, tiic T'ung 
Kien* goveruineut, foreign langnagi's, and literature; uiul tliat of 
the universities of a still higlier grade. 

To the question, " Where will the nu>ucy and uicaiih to lanneli 
such a scheuie come from ?" we rejjly : Convert the i>re:ieiit Hf jj}g 
shvj yuen into these edu(;atioual institutions. We do uot neetl • 

* ill ® 'J'hB "'"i^e of a history !)y -gj ,!| ^, A.I). lOSl, It is in 2'Jt l)c)oks, and 
cov'.:rs til'; pi^iimS fniiii tlie JLii century li, ('. lo tiiu ule^e of Uio fj '[' t'iyt; JJyiuis- 
ties, A. D. "JGO.— G'iici 
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both. If ia some ][)laces these are poorly equipped, or meanly 
orulowed, the benevolent institntions will serve the {lurpose, and 
the money that is now nsed for idol processions, theatrical ex- 
hibitions, and dan ancestral halls, can be pnt into the school fnnd. 
Other objectors may say that these fnnds would still be insufficient. 
We reply : Then convert the temples and monasteries of the 
Buddhists and Taoists into schools. To-day these exist in myriads. 
Every important city has more than a hundred. Temple lauds 
and incomes are in most cases attached to them. If all these 
are appropriated to educational purposes, wo guarantee a plenty 
of money and nioans to carry out the plan. This conld be done 
very well at the present time. The temples, etc., really belong 
to the people wlio contributed to their establishment. Buddhism 
and Taoism are decaying, and cannot long exist, whilst the Western 
religion is flourishing and msiking progress every day. Buddhism 
is on its last legs, and Taoism is discouraged, because its devils have 
become irresponsive and inefficacious. If tljere be a renaissance of 
Confucianism, China will be brought to order and Buddhism and 
Taoism will receive secure protection from the sect of the learned. 
AVe suggest that, seven temples with their land, etc., out of every 
ten be appropriated to educational purposes. The Empcroi- can 
satisfy the ousted priests by the bestowal of distinctions and rewards 
upon themselves, or official rank upon theii- relatives. By these 
means our schools will s[)riug up by the tens of thousands, and after 
their utility has been demonstrated, the affluent gentry will doubt- 
less come forward with subscriptions for a more extended educa- 
tional enterprize. 

The dismantling of Buddhist temples has occurred three times 
in the history of China (in A. U. 440, 627 and 840). This was 
done because the priests refused to pay taxes and because it was 
desirable to advance Taoism. It was effected for private ends. 
Our plan is for the public good; it will call out the latent ability 
of our scholars, and the priests will be consoled with tlie titles. 
If the gentry of each province will take the matter up seriously and 
ma,ke a well-considered report to the Emperor, we are certain that 
Ifis J^lajesty will approve. 

In establishing these scliools there are five important factors : — • 

Fir>it. The old and new must both be taught ; by the old is 
meant the Pour Books, the Five Classics, history, government and 
geography of China; by the new, Western government, science and 
histoi'y. Both are imperative, but we repeat that the old is to form 
the basis, and the new is for practical purposes. 

Second. The comparative study of governments and science, 
colleges, geography, political economy, customs, taxes, military 
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regulations, laws, and expositions come under the head of Western 
government. Mathematics, miainjif, therapeutics, sonn<l, li2;ht, 
chemistry, and electricity are classed under Western science.* The 
farther advanced classes should take op government, and the lower 
classes, science. In the high schools science should first be taught, 
then government. In the colleges and universities, government first 
and then science. A special course in science cannot be com- 
pleted under ten years. The elements of government, etc., can be 
acquired in three years. On the whole, a knowledge of govern- 
ment is more necessary than a knowledge of science if we are to 
save the cmuitry ; but the student of government should acquire 
some knowledge of science in order to carry on the government. 

Third. We must teach the young. Let the course of study be 
adapted to the qualifications of the student. Pnpils with bright 
minds should learn mathematics ; those with a good perspective 
sense, drawing ; those with inventive powers, meclianics, chemistry, 
and mannfactnres ; those with a clear pronunciation, languages ; and 
those of robnst frame, athletics. It will be difficult for men of 
middle age, and above, to take a thorough course. 

Fourth, Abolish the eight-Iegged essay. Let the new learning 
be the test of scholarship, but include the classics, history, geog- 
raphy, and government of China in the examinations. The true 
essay will then come out. If so desired, the eight-legged essays can 
be studied at home ; but why bother the school with them and at 
the same time waste time and strength that can be expended in 
something more profitable ? 

Fifth. Abolish the scramble for money. Students in foreign 
institutions are required to pay their own board and tuition. Salaries 
are never paid to them. Tlie custom of paying the students, which 
obtains in onr Chinese schools, was originally good in the intention 
to aid the indigent. It was, however, a mistaken policy, for many 
students now come merely for the loaves and fishes and create a 
deal of trouble if their demands are not s;itisfied. This class of men 
are devoid of understanding, and their maiju-actices tend to overturn 
the school system. The abuse of this benevolent scheme of elemosy- 
nary education has entailed literary piracy, plagiarism, and the 
production of pseudouymons essays. Thus an originally good prin- 
ciple has been abused by sordid motives. 

We cannot adopt the foreign plan at once, but can chaJige our 
old methods of giving stipends to students, provide only board and 
tuition, and grade them according to the Northerji Snug syntem, 

* Western methods of dealing with criminals are excellent. Medical education 
along Western lines is especially useful in military m;itturs. The student of strategy 
should look this matter up. 
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-.v;tli pri.-es fi)r the best. We are snre this method will !j;row ia 
popnhu' favour as sooii as its advantag'cs are y)crceivc(l, and that 
profital)]? knowledg.? and iisc-'ul aequirerueiits will abound more and 
more. Wo need not I'eel diHconra,!^^! if there is a dearth of efficient 
teachers for those 'i!-.!,itr!tions at tlie outset. This diffioalty will 
soon be obviated. This yi<ar there are nnmbcrh:>ss books whtcli 
treiit of foreign r-r,l,jects being published in Slianghai. Any man of 
understanding can, liy the nsc of these, ecpiip himself in three 
months to tc:i(di in the liigh schools. In a eou})le of years the 
colleges wiU gra/luate men who are also quah"ticil to tea,eh. The 
faculties of the nniversities will perhaps lie incom-plete a,t first, but 
a few geod men in etich province can be found who vfi!! serve for 
three y(i i.rs, v.dieu there will be an abundance of useful literature 
and covisoqucntly liettcr erp.iipped iostrnctors. There need be no 
fear on Idiis score. 

If it is fonnd inipessihle to establish schools on snch an exten- 
sive scale at once, let those who feel so inclined forn;i cdncational 
asse-ciations for nintuiil he!;), Chiuese lilera,ry men hold to the ohl 
custom of establishing societies for various (,'uds. There are the 
"Essay Club," the benevolent institutions of fretting living creatures 
aud respecting written p;iper, tin; "Poetic Associations," the " (Jon- 
vivial Clnbs,"'"(Jh(-ss Clubs," and "Domino Clubs." Vf^'ho could 
object to forming educfUional associations that would benefit the 
body tUidi sha;>e the destiny of the country ? The a,ncicnts tended 
swine iu tie; Hclds and tra/led oil the streets; still they thoroughly 
learned the classics. (Jaunot yon rich people who ha,ve capacious 
bouses and a wealth of literary matter imitate their illustrious ex- 
ample and learn too ? Ib'giu with two or tliree scliools and gradually 
increase the number to ten, then to a hundred. If a few of yon 
become interested in the matter, your inlluence for good will be felt 
far and wide. Formerly Yuen Poh, of Lu, perished because he was 
iiuwilliirg to learn, and Ken Chieu, of Yueh, flourished by reason of 
ten years of iastructiou. The advancement or destructioa of China 
depends upon the literati alone. 



Notes and Items. 

,\NSOiyNCE]WKNT OF THE CHINESE COLLEGE CONVENTION. 

•f'r^Hf' triennial convention of the College Young Men's Christian 
V-lH Associations of (Jliina, includinj; Hongkong, will be held in 
(Shanghai, May 19-22, immediately following the meeting of 
till ivlneationai Association. There will be a wide representation 
of Uluuodc and ioreigners connected with the Christian and govern- 
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merit collegea of the empire. This convention is quite different in 
pnrpose from the student conferences which have been held, both 
this past year and during Mr. Mott's visit in 1896. This will be a 
limited, delegate body, which will carefully decide upon the work of 
the Associations for the next three years. 

Among the important questions to be laid before the convention, 
and which may be called "Forward Movement" topics, are the 
following : — 

1. The opportunities and duties of the Association in relation to the 
Clunese business men in port cities. 

2. Practical work of the Association for the government examination 
students at tlie capital cities. 

3. Methods of work among the students of the new government 
colleges. 

4. The training of Chinese general secretaries for service in the 
Association. 

Each of these topics will be presented by men of much educa- 
tional experience in China, and will have to do with the bringing of 
these important classes of Cliinese into the kingdom of God. 

Some of the otlier subjects to be presented will relate to the 
practical study and teaching of the Bible, to the work of the various 
departments of the Assciciations, and to the evangelization of China. 
Among tliose who will participate in the convention are Dr. A. P. 
Parker, Chairman of the National Committee; President K. Ibuka, 
Fraternal Delegate from Japan and also Yice-Chairmau of the 
World's Student Christian Federation ; Presidents D. Z. Sheffield, 
D. D., John C. Ferguson, and W. M. Hayes, Rev. J. Hudson Taylor, 
and or Rev. Charles luwood, and many others. 

The sessions will be held at the Anglo-Chinese college, and 
will be open to all missionaries and others interested. An urgent 
request is made that there be much believing prayer for the conven- 
tion, to the end that each session may have spiritual power, and 
that tlie delegates may return to the various colleges of China 
"in the power of the Spirit." (All requests for entertainment 
should be addressed to R. E. Lewis, 36 Broadway, Shanghai.) 



It is pleasing to note that at one provincial capital, Nanking, 

a college is to he opened May 10th, on the lines laid down before 

the 'coup' of last September. It was feared that no Viceroy 

,,, or Governor would be couragreous enough to commence 

Kiangnan ... . 

Provincial such an undertaking which might bring down upon 

College. himself the wrath of the watchful censors, but Viceroy 
Liu Ivuu-yih has shown a commendable consistency by carrying 
out his original plana. Students are being drafted from each magis- 
tracy of the provinces of Kiangsa and Nganhwui, and in addition to 
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these drafted students many other paying pupils are to he admitted. 
Large and imposing foreign hnihiiiigs are being erected and a 
foreign staff is being engaged. It is to be hoped that other provincial 
capitals may be favored in a similar manner. A few such schools 
■would work wonders. 



A very interesting little hook has been put out by Mrs. 
E. T. Williams, which bears the name "Stories for Homo and 
School."* It will help to snppiy the great need which 
has been felt for books that would furnish general 
reading for pupils outside of their regular class books. An idea of 
the contetits may be gathered from the headings of a few stories — 
A Little Hovo, The Honse We Live In, The Little Persian, The 
Honest Bootblack, A Self-made Man, iJetter Than Gold. How To 
Be Helpful, Androcles and tiie Lion. The stories are told in Easy 
Mandarin, and are interesting as well as profita.ble. We hope that 
this book is but the forerunner of many similar ones. 

A second edition of Mr. Richard's Csitochism on "The Great 
Ileligions of the World " is a book that every pupil in tlu^ schools of 
Cluna should have explained to him. The inaj) at the end of the book 
which shows the extent of each of the religions of the world is by 
itself worth more than the price of the whole. The overwhelming 
importance of Christianity is shown by tables and comparisons while 
the other religions are dealt with in a generous spirit. It is a book 
to be heartily commended and widely circuhiled. 



Education From the India correspondent of the JV.-C. Daily 
In India. JVeWS we take the following most interesting item : — 

In an address c'lt Alliiliabad University, 03' Sir Antliony MacDoiuiell 
(Chancellor of the; University), on "Univcisity Influences in India," 
while praising the work done by the Indian LJiU\ersiti(;s lie pointed out 
some defects in tlie modem system cf cduca!)')!) in India. Pi'ople 
complain that, since v.-o liiive given t)ie n;Ui\-L'S of Inuia a University 
education, their n^spect and '■reverence for religion and authority 
has become we;ikciied, and also thnt the Indian t;raduates suffer from a 
superabundance of conceit." Sir Antliony MacDomiell said tliat in his 
opinion since University education l;ad been introdiieed into India "a 
vast improvement liad been effected in the parity and cdicicncy of our 
Administration," and also that tlio moi-al standard of the people in 
general had been raised considerably. Tiie drawbacks, as the Chancellor 
pointed out, are that the educated youth of India finds the hereditary 
traditions of his religion are not to be reconcikMl to tlie inodern science iu 
which he is well-versed, and when the young graduate finds the fa-itb of 
his forefathers no longer answers his demands and tlie Western religion 
does not appeal to hiai, he is apt, so to .s})ealc, to fall bel-wcen tAVO stools 
and have neither the one nor the other; that ho has lost bis old religion 
without having gained a now one. This is apt to inalvc him wanting in 

* Presbyterian Mission Pres.s. 
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reverence both for religion and authority in general. These dangers Sir 
Anthony MncDouiiell puts down to "the inevitable result which come.s 
from tlie acquisition of Western knowledge," and described tliis as tlie 
"emancipation of false ideals." The great danger was that tliis should 
leave the educated man of India, once liis traditions had been oast away, 
no Iiiglier aim in life than seJf. To rectify this it was suggested that 
more attention be paid to religious instruction alike for Christiana, 
Makoijunedans, and Hindus — so that tlie religious instruction should 
progress liand-in-hand with secular knowledge. 

THE DEFECTS OB DANGERS 

<lo not apply only to Indian students, tliougli we liear so many more 
coni}>laints about them than about our European graduates, Surely, when 
wo come to think of it, even with us the conceited University man is not 
unknown : the man who thinks liis knowledge sutiices him to maki; a new 
risligion for hiniself and sweep away ail the traditions of liis forefather,?. 
How often do we meet with this typo in Europe, and if we see that this 
training has this eil'ect on soiru; of our own nationality — the poorer 
specimens, be it said — is it fair that we should bo so surprised when we 
find tlie same eileet in tlie pi'Opie of India ? When it comes to weighing 
the advantages and disadvantages in the balance surely the good derived 
from University education in India will far outweigh the defects. It is 
true, in India, a University man has more chance of getting conceited 
than in Europe, for in India the percentage of them is smaller than at 
home; but time nnist rectify this. Even now, in the south of India, we 
have reached tlie second generation of educated men, and as the percentage 
of tliem grows larger, tlie opportunity for conceit among them must 
necessarily diminish. Sir Anthony i\lacUonnell suggested tliat more 
attention in general l)ep)aid to LSanskrit and Arabic, and he said he wished 
the study of these languages had gone hand-in-hand with English. 
Though iSanskrit and Araliic are doubtless worthy of more studj' than is 
geiuirallj devoted to them, tJiidr literature cannot come up to the modern 
English, nor is there in it as much scope for training men to meet the 
practical duties of lih', nor does the literature of these languages come up 
to the re(]uin;monts of our modern wants. Oiu; great proof that Univer- 
sity education in Indi.i is improving and raising the moral standard — and 
'■'perhap.s the most interesting and most hopeful lies in the better con- 
ception of duty and responsibility which is spreadiiig — is the attention 
and reverence and respect now being paid to the purer ethics of the earlier 
cr<!eds, and in the conibim^d eilbrts which are bi'ing made to purge caste 
customs and rites of tiieir extravagances. These are gains : tliey are 
progressive and cumul;i,tive ; and they should not be foigotten by anyone 
who undertakes to weigh our educational endeavours iu the halatico." 



One of the privileges of tlio Triennial i\leeting of the Educational 
Association will be to elect a new editor of this department. The 
present editor has kept up this work for six yetirs, three of wljich 
were iu association with Dr. Fryer. The pleasure of being kt'pt iu 
close touch with the educational workers scattered throughout China 
Inis been more than a co.nipensation to him for any small labors 
which the duties iiave involved. While thoroughly believing in the 
value of thia departmoufc auii the need, of its coutiuuuuco he also 
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believes that some one else should undertake its duties. To all who 
have helped maintain it the retiring edicor extends heartiest thanks. 



Dr. Mairhead requests ns to mention a Jlodol of the Herodiaa 
Temple at Jernsalem, beantifnlly execnted by Miss Mand Duthoit. 
M d I f '^'^® Model is coustract(>d accurately to scale, one- 
Herodlan sixteenth inch to a cubit, tlie ivory cardboard in 
Temple. ^yhich it is produced beinj^ stamped to represent the 
smallest details of masonry, material, wood-work, and marble ; 
the full Ground Plan gives all information as to proportions, heights, 
sea-levels, and general measurements, and each Model is accom- 
panied by a pamphlet of descriptive notes, including directions for 
putting it together, and a key plan. The educational value, and 
authenticity of the model, are fully attested by Colonel Conder, 
R.E., D.C.L., etc., of Palestine Exploration fame, who has taken a 
practical interest in its preparation, and testifies that it is the best 
representation of the Temple ever seen by him. 

Messrs. Kelly & Walsh and Messrs. I'rewer, of Shanghai, will 
execute orders, by procuring the IModel from Loudon at S-l.SO. 



€mxt^an^mtt. 



'" Christ's methods of missignaky 

WOUK." 

To the Editor of 

"The Chinese Recorder." 

Dear Sir : My attention has been 
called to a passage in your Editorial 
Comuient for February deuling witli 
Mr. Brewster's article on " Christ's 
Methods of Missionary Work," and 
confronting his plea with tlio reali- 
ties of my experience. 

You seem, however, to liave put 
a coiistrucliou on irij WciJiien 
essaj', that I, the writer, would 
find dilliculty in admitting. 

If I recollect rightly, what I ad- 
vised, or the advice implied in the 
publication of my experience, is not 
that nothing should be done on the 
Hnes I worked on, and which Mr. 
Brewster advocated, but rather 
that very much caution should be 
exercised before taking decided 
steps. 



In reality I feel great sympathy 
with Mr. Brewster's ideas as de- 
scribed by you, and still trust 
that the Churches on the mission 
field will be stirnsd up "to add to 
their ra(;thods of work" on those 
vciy lines. 

I wish to point out that my want 
of success on the lines which I chose 
for particular reasons, does not at 
all necessitate the failure of otiiers 
on other lines. Tlie one thing to 
be eniphasizfsd is caution, but not 
iiuiction ; the one thing to be avoid- 
e<i is concluding that JVIr, Brew- 
ster's contention is wrong because I 
happened not to succeed. 

If I iiad the time and space, it 
would be perfectly easy for me to 
point out several particulars which 
manifestly conibimid to hinder and 
defeat \r\j own unchu'taking. Many 
of them were temporary, others were 
local, l)ut in my view, all wore 
either one or the other, and neither 
nccessaiy or inevitable, even on 
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mechanical lines ; hence I believe 
still, that the indications ai'e not 
that we should do nothing but tiiat 
we should do diirerentl}'. 

I am pleased to see you i-ecord 
your confident opinion that sucli 
matters interest a very large circle. 
Very faithfully yours, 

Alpuei) G. Jones. 



CIIAEjVCTEK, ROMANIZED, MUIIUAY, 
OR WII.'T 1 

To the Editor of 

"The Chinese Hecordek." 

Deab Sir: Euoh system has its 
advantages aiid its defects. No 
doubt it is better to teach the char- 
acter where tlie learner lias time 
and intelligence to master it. Illur- 
ray's system is very ingeinoiis, 
and ho deserves great ei'edit for 
his idea and the ways in v.ddch 
he has woi-ked it out. His system 
in takino; each syllable as a whole, 
removes a few dilficnllies. Yet 1 
think it is still an open question 
whether a system of iidtials and 
finals is not after all the easiest 
Tvay of teaching ignorant Chinese. 
The Komanized is bulky, besides 
being foreign. It seems strange 
to mo that no one has proposed (so 
far as I am aware) some simple 
system of initials and finals. Yv'liy 
tise ch' and is' when plaiji forms 
like j~ and J are quite sufficient? 
Again, why useirtJt^and ie'ii when 
forms lik L i""5 J would do just 
as well to represent the sound ? I 
.see no advantage in teaching the 
Chinese to recognise and write a 
combination of llonian letters just 
because it conveys a certain sound 
to us foreigners. 

Such a form as |L would, to a 
Chinese, just as easily convey the 
required sound as to write chiamj, 
and is much easier both to write 
and to recognise. 

I suggest the subjoined as a 
eample. T think it will include 
most sounds in ordinary mandarin. 



T make no suggestion as to tone 
marks. 1 would rather suggest to 
mark emphasis, say by writing Q 
over t)ie syllable to be emphasised. 
The single and double lines used 
for names of persons and places 
could !)e retained, niarked over 
the word. There would be no 
necessity for loitg lines, as a name 
would bo written as a wdiole, how- 
over many syllables it contained. 
I wonld suggest to write in lines 
from left to right like the Ro- 
manized ; there is no need for 
spaces or hypliens between each 
syllable. If a Chinese prefer to 
learn to i-ead in columns, he could 
easily do so by turning the book 
sid(nvi->.ys, 1 fj:id there is !io need 
for inilial W or Y, i'.s the sounds 
usually v/riilen with these two 
initials, ciin all be included in the 
finals, VIZ., '] (in) used for yin, 
and Q (a) used for 7Vi(., etc. 

IniHals. Finals. 
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a great variety of initials and 
finnla, as woll us iianiea o£ persona 
and places. 

Tbey are as follows : — 



As a sample of tlie written style 
I fjelect from the Mandarin Bible, 
Peking Version, the first 47 charac- 
ters of Acts 20 ch. ; they contain 

Acts 20.(1). zHrrr-f>, vfo PZo mc z.+, J-u iK3,b K-mn.zo, 

(3). IcZ.0 FIK^ 6 

the language, save nsing any final 
in a groat many words. For the 
possessive paitiele ^^ 1 use | . As 
II sample of this saving I give a 
sentence with Romanized attach- 
ed :— 



For my own use I find a great 
saving of space and time by taking 
each of the initials when standing 
alone with no final to represent 
the complete syllables in column 
three above. These syllables in- 
eluding the commonest sounds in 



7rNY ^NK RhklL H>HHJr n+L nJ7Wlini 



-'i o 



;2a 



M. L. G. 



§m I00I1 ^^iiljk. 



"In the Valley of the Yang-tse," by 
Mrs, Arnold Foster, L, M. S. Hankow, 
I'ublishod by the London Missionary 
(Society, and for sale by Kelly & Walsh 
Ltd., Shanghai. 

This l)()ok, which is beautifully 
printed, and well and fully illustra- 
ted, is a simple, I'Oalistic picture of 
life in China, that has been pre- 
pared more especially for boy and 
girl readers iu the home lands. It 
will well repa)' perusal by older 
people however, as it is not only 
interesting and helpful, but remark- 
ably true. The illustrations are 
good also, though the peaceful 
countoiiariccs and orderly apparel 
of the group on page 14 remind 
ono of the irnuates of a mission 
asylum rather than of the ordinary 
street beggars. But nearly all pict- 
ures of China fail to give any idea 
of the Filth and general untidyness, 
arul thus are very misleading. Al- 
i-lKUigb most of the book is evident- 
ly wrii ten out of the author's per-' 
sonal (i-xperience during her eighteen 
y{>;u-s in (.^hina, still she has made 
wise use of othei' authors also, and 
gathered a collection of fact and 



story that is both instructive and 
in.spiring. Readers will get now 
ideas of superstition as they hear of 
the worship of the cod of Gambling 
and the god of Thieving, and find 
motive to pray that all the depend- 
ing of the Chinese "upon the vene- 
rable Heaven-Father for their 
food " may lead to a real soul cry 
for the Bread of Life. The first 
seven chapters deal with Floods, 
Beggars, Games, Feasts, Marriage 
Customs, Education, Filial Piety, 
Superstitions, Heathen Worship, 
etc., and contain the very kind of 
information that readers at home 
like to receive, and that mission- 
aries on the field recognize as true 
to life. Chapter VIII. introduces 
us to the changes that came to 
China with the coming of the first 
foreign visitors, and the gradual 
development of missionary work. 
We have at first a short, graphic 
account of the Tai-ping rebellion 
and life and mission work in Shang- 
hai in the early stages, and are led 
on to look at its progress in the sur- 
rounding districts, and then on to 
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" Hankow and its Gospel Halls." 
Opium, Hospitals, Mission Schools 
and the widening mission work are 
dealt with in a very interest- 
ing way, and the book closes 
witli a glimpse of " Missionary 
Perils." 

Tiie personal incidents add much 
to tlie story. Among many, we 
notice that of Mr. Wei, page 191. 
Foreigners and natives had alike 
suifered at the hands of a mob and 
at midnight, finding refuge in the 
house of a friend, were talking of 
the outlook. One was sighing over 
the triumph of the enemy, but Mr. 
Wei said, " Brother, do you think 
that this sort of thing can knock 
the kingdom of God into nothing? 
No ! ten thousands times no ! " 
and tlie story of the twenty-four 
Christian lepers who gather tliere 
to-day to pray while others work is 
perhaps one answer to his large 
faitli. Another is the letter of Mr. 
Peng, beginning on page 212, and 
tlio story of the thirteen converts 
who were the first baptisms in the 
province of Hunan, and who stood 
faitliful in the face of much persecu- 
tion gives large promise of the fulfill- 
ment of the writer's hope that these 
who for so long have been so earnest 
in Satan's service may become as 
enthusiastic in the service of the 
Christ. Perhaps the most touching 
incident in the book is told on 
page 1G5. Dr. Wenyon was about 
to operate on a native Christian, 
who, fi'oni weakness of the heart, 
was unable to take chloroform. 
Asked if he could bear it, he replied, 
'• I am afraid of pain, but I will 
try and bear it if you will let me 
sing." As the doctor began the 
operation the patient began to sing 
in the Chinese version : — 

" TViero is a s^ate which stands ajar, 
And Llirou,nh its ]')0rLals ^deaminy: 
A radiance from the cross afar 
Tlie Savior's love revealinlz; : 
O deptli of luerev ! {'aii it l)e 
Tlial gal« was left ajar for mc ? " 

and the Dr. adds, " I performed the 
operatiou on the singing man with- 



out any interruption, for he never 
flinched." 

No wonder the author says, in 
closing, "We want more heralds of 
the cross for Hunan . . . When a 
flash from the great white throne 
shows us life as it really is, how 
poor many of these earthly ambi- 
tions will look then, and how 
thankful we shall be if in our 
small measure wo have had fellow- 
sliip with Christ in His work of 
saving the world I " 

M. M. P. 



The Population and llevetnie of China. 
By K, H. Pai-ker. Ru^jriiited from. 
" Otia Merseiatia. " 

The painstaking author of this 
work has brouglit to light some 
very valuable information. Tiio 
limits of a review are necessarily 
restricted, and they forbid the ex- 
tended quotations we would like to 
make from the book, so without 
stating his arguments we merely 
give a few of his conclusions : " V>y 
applying to definite evidence rules 
of interpretation already proved 
historically sound we have a ivimd 
facie right to assume that the 
present minimum population of 
China is not far from 3<S5,000,000." 

The Pv,evenue Table has been 
prepared with great care from ac- 
counts furnished to the Emperor by 
his Vicerojrs within the past 20 
years. Prom this table we select 
some figures which represent re- 
ceipts, and which will be of general 
interest : — 

Money Land Tax Tlis. 25,967,000 

Grain Tax 7,510,000 

Native Customs .„ .„ +,230,(100 

Foreign Custoni-s 22,0.">i.',000 

Likin 12,160,000 

Sale of Oificcs and Titles 200,000 



Grand Total 



Jfe. 101,.r;67,000 



Of these, " ' local armies ' absorb 
at least half of the total sum, for the 
expenditure of which T can account, 
and this is the greatest peculation 
preserve in the empire . . . There are 
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su]:)pose(l to ho 650,000 ' green flag ' 
ti'oops in tlie eighteen provinces, 
whicfi means about 10,000,000 taels 
a year utterly wasted ; not to men- 
tion the highly paid 'trained 
braves', who in many cases show 
signs of degcneratirig hl'O the 
' greens.' " 

On tlie subject of e.\p(>:i(llture, 
(!tc., ]Mr. Paiker says : '' No attempt 
has vet been !i]adi» to draw up a. 
Cliineso budget, and I can only 
Ijopo, therefoi'o, tliat tin's skeU'ton 
taljle may be of s(_'r\io<! in indicat- 
ing tho wa,y for future enquirers. 
At present tlie only plan i? to ai'rest 
every fugitive stjitement of oUicial 
fa,cC, nail it down, group it, collate 
it, and diKh it up with others of its 
kind in its jii'esuuied place." Tj(!t 
tho ecclesiastical statistician N. 1>. '. 

y. I, AVoODiUUDGE. 



TIIK " CHUNG SI CJUAO ilWUI PAO 

ONCH MOIiK. 

At tho re-launching of the good 
ship I/irni /'do, tho nowly-appoiiit- 
ed captain made an ap})Jication 
for cargo, in thv; widely circulalcd 
Kk(,'oi:i>ku. J'liay :;, further word 
bo a,dded ? 

First of all, this ./?«?■;'. vr is the 
coiiunon property of tlu; oni; Mission 
which, uiid(a- dilFeroiit naiiies, is 
claiming this •'kingdom of tho 
oartii " for the Christ, to wjioin 
China lielougs. It is common pro- 
perty, although tli(! l.>iitiisio]i ■ tio- 
ciety has tho t;isl' of publishing- it, 
and of bearing the loss on puiiiica- 
tion which each number invohcs — 
until the lieviaiv is moi't; wididy 
known and more generally pur- 
chased. 

To conu^ to wliat iiiajr bo callc-d 
literary iin.amo, such a review as 
this should have a falily regular 
income. If any ono man may have 
at times lo be the biguest coutrilui- 
tor, he should never have to faco 
the contingency of being tiio sole 
toutributor. llcuco a uumbci' of 



[May, 

occasional, but periodical conti-ibu- 
tors would bo a great boon. Thus 
a stated literary income would be 
assured. 

Apart from ordinary articles, the 
" Religious Intelligence " section is 
one to bo commended to your con- 
sideration. Missionary magazines 
fronj the home lands contaiir inter- 
esting n<!ws from China, but news 
at least three months old by the 
time it returns to China. Hence 
short papers, over the name of tho 
missionary himsell',seutdirect would 
bo valued— -mostly for financial 
reasons ; else the news will cost 
the Society a dollar per page. 
This is by no means begrudged 
for bright original native pa,pers. 
Ijiit lest Ml-. Li should imagine that 
because Mr. Liu's paper on a given 
subject has lieen printed, his own 
on the sanu; sui>jecl will bo tho 
more acceptable, will our friends 
explain to native brethrini that tho 
reverse is tlu' case. A pa.per once 
accepted, blocks the way for another 
on tise same lines. It is simply the 
railway systeni in a literary guise. 

Also, to prevciit disappointment, 
will (au' friends read over what 
they arc asked to seial, and indeed 
what tlieir ov.'n respective scribes 
liave Hi'itteii as expressive of their 
own transla,ti(ms'l J^iot to do so in 
th{^ laltej' caso may involve a con- 
sideral)](> amount of conjectural 
emendation on the })art of the 
(ditor, wdien sentences are untinish- 
ed, chara.eters omitted, and the like. 

iSonu! friends prefer haan Iiiia, 
but, except for tho " Family Circle," 
(!asy Weii-li seems conducive to the 
greatest happiness of the greatest 
immber. All kuaii li.ua papers, 
with permission to translate! into 
easy WciiJ.i will, howevci', if suit- 
able in subject matter, be thankfully 
accepted. 

Slujuld any friend wisli to con- 
trihule a piajuu', but is deijarred by 
the fear that his available style will 
not suit the JieviRw, lio may dismiss 
Iris doubts, and send u clearly 
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worded article in any or no style 
whatever, so long as he allows the 
verbiage to be edited or reniodclled. 
Ill this way, missionaries of three 
or four years' standing may render 
valuable aid. 

Finally, will all who read this 
remomber the lievieiv and all other 
magazines in their prayers, thus 
associating tlie printed message 
more closely with Him who gives 
every message worth the name, and 
who adds His blessing as wo pray 
for it. 

Wm. Artuuk Coknaby. 



" The Report of the Royal Commission on 
Opium compared witli tht; eviiloiice 
from China tliat was suljmittcd to the 
Cornmissi(m. An Examination and an 
Appoal." \\j Arnold Post.cr, B.A. , 
J-Iankow, Cliina,, Witli preface sit,nu;d 
hv tlie Arcldii^^liop of Canterbury and 
145 otiiers. 18!}'.). 

AVe heartily concur with what 
the distinguished signers of tlie 
Preface of this pamphlet say : — 

" We, the undersigned, earnestly 
call attention to the Rev. Arnold 
Foster's Examination of the China 
portions of the Report of the Com- 
mi.s.sion on Opium. 

Mr. Foster has full right to be 
heard on this subject. He is a 
resident of twenty-five years in the 
heart of China, and he lias given 
much time to a thorough study 
of the Blue Books published by the 
Commission. . . . 

]\lr, Foster, it will bo seen, has 
carefully limited his data. He 
deals with the China pi'oljlom alone ; 
but as the comiiiissioiiers themselves 
state that the opium ox})orted from 
India to China and the Far East is 
twelve times more thiin that con- 
sumed in India, the China problem 
is plainly the heart and centre of 
the whole matter. And he goes 
entirely upon the evidence printed, 
as the ground of tlu^ir report, by 
the commissioners themsdvcs. In- 
cidental ly, he makes it clear that 



too little care was taken to 
ascertain the competence of China 
witnesses, and that some whose 
evidence is adduced for important 
conclusions, were not qualified to 
speak without large reserves. . . .We 
believe that the spirit of our anti- 
slavery fathers is yet strong in the 
nation. In that belief we appeal 
to the thinking public for a fresh 
hearing of this great question. . . . 
It is no fanaticism, but a simple 
assertion of fact, to say that the 
matter touches the fair fame of 
our faith and the sacred cause 
of our Lord in the Far East to- 
day." 

Those are stirring words, and it 
seems almost imperative that every 
man and woman who is interested 
in the temporal or spiritual welfare 
of the Chinese, should procure a 
copy of Mr. Foster's clear, calm, 
concise, and logical expose, so as to 
get the facts of the case thoroughly 
in hand. In the Official Report o£ 
the Commissioners the evidence of 
5,000 medical men and the memorial 
presented by British missionaries 
in China of twenty-fivo years' stand- 
ing, are not alluded to. One might 
easily believe that the judicial 
sense of these Royal Commissioners 
had been stupefied by the poisonous 
effects of the subject, when he finds 
on the contrary that much weight 
seems to be attached to evidence 
like this : A certain " merciiant 
in China, of thirty years' standing," 
who was ill the opium business, ga\ e 
his opinion : — 

" That iit the circumstances of 
their iivvyig, food, climate, and 
}i(d>itations, opiuni lias no deleterious 
efects upon tlie Chinese ; indeed 
quite the co'ntrary, for it is a 
f>ositive need, and they could not do 
ivifJioui it." 

The pamphlet consists of 41 
largo pages, and can be bought from 
P. S. King & Son, 2 and 4 Great 
Smith »Street, Westminster. 

S. I w. 
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m ^ M ® ^. Commentary on the 
Bphesians, by Rev. J. Jackson. 

If Ezra and his colleagues were 
successful in their exposition of the 
law when they "gave the sense" 
and "caused the people to under- 
stand," we have here exegetical 
notes prepared with the same ohject 
in view and exactly suited to the 
purpose of calling the attention of 
the China Church to this epistle 
which " is perhaps the highest 
product of St. Paul's genius and 
inspiration." Certain it is that 
distinguished commentators, like 
Hodge and Eddie, when they touch 
upon the precious doctrines of this 
little book, find themselves in 
. rapturous meditation upon high 
and holy truths. 

The notes in this volume are 
perspicuous, the thoughts of the 
inspired writer are clearly expound- 
ed, and the sentences fix the mean- 
ing upon the reader's mind. The 
style is in very easy Wen-li, the 
type is clear, and tlie happy com- 
bination of the large and small 
characters causes the reading- 
straight-down- the-column-Chinese to 
stop and think. 

The extended introductions, the 
paragraph headings, and the refer- 
ences are all valuable features of 
the book. Though the epistle was 
probably, as Mr. Jackson says, 
written to tlie group of Churches 
around the metropolis — represented 
by the " elders of Ephesus " — yet 
we think section 3rd of the Preface 
is not quite as clear to a native 
student as tlie great body of 
the book. 

This Commentary, which is not 
an extended one, is a witness to 
the practical unity of the body of 
Christ. Though the author be- 
longs to a denomination, nominally 
Armenian, the great Augustinian 
doctrines of this epistle are present- 
ed by him in suoli a way as to meet 
the hearty approbation of the soot 
called Calviuists, This work is 



commended to the missionaries in 
Sinim. 

H. 0. D. 



Christian Missions Geography. India. 
Issued by the Foreign Missions Libra- 
ry, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

12 p.iges. 

The Preface reads in part : — 
"The Christian Missions Geogra- 
phy is designed for students of 
mission work, who desire some- 
thing more than ordinary outline 
maps showing the location of 
stations. The geography is intended 
to show the relation of stations to 
the fields wh(jre they are located, 
especially to the larger towns and 
villages and routes of travel, includ- 
ing sufficient topography to dis- 
tinguish mountains from rolling- 
country or plains." The descriptive 
matter relating to India is the first 
of the series which will grow into a 
comprehensive survey of every 
country in which missionary opera- 
tions are exercised. 

The book is full of practical 
up-to-date information, vi'hich is 
closely condensed and ready for 
use. We look with interest for the 
China issue. 

S. I. W. 



Annual Report Pyeng-yang Station, 
Korea ilission, for the Year 1897-1898. 

The field covered by the station 
contains between three and four 
millions of people, living in 44 
counties of North and South Pyeng- 
an provinces, and 10 counties of 
Whang-hai province. 

The outlook is very encouraging, 
and the report says : " This year 
we believe we are warranted in 
saying, given the men to follow up 
this work, and we shall soon see the 
ingathering of tens of thousands of 
believers." 

"The evangelistic work of the 
whole station for the year shows 57 
new out-stations, 44 new church 
buildings, CiJ? adult baptisms and 
2,319 catechumens received. 
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" The statistics show a present 
total enrollment of : — 

Foreign missionaries, 12. 

Out-stations, 126, with 69 church 
buildings. 



Communicants, 1,050. 

Catechumens, 3,440. 

The contributions for the whole 
year, for all purposes, haveainounted 
to yen 2,753.80 [$1,376.85 gold]." 



€&i;t0rtn;l €ammmt 



Two meetings will be held in 
Shanghai during this month of 
May, both of which should be far 
reaching for good in their effects 
upon the mission work in China. 
The first is the Triennial Meeting 
of tlie Educational Association, 
beginning May l7th, and follow- 
ed immediately by the Triennial 
Convention of the College Young 
Men's Christian Associations, 
concerning which an announce- 
ment will be found in Educational 
Department. The Associations 
a,re — comparatively speaking — in 
their infancy, but wiih such work 
before them as that marked out, 
they have a boundless field for 
usefulness, and will be an invalu- 
able adjunct to the missionary 

work. 

« * * 

We are sure our readers will 
join with us in heartily cougratn- 
lating the Church Missionary 
Society on the attainment of its 
centenary. In oar missionary 
news department will be found 
the Shanghai Missionary Associa- 
tion's letter of congratulations 
and good wishes and Bishop 
Monle's response. The relations 
existing between the missionaries 
of all denominations at work in 
China and the C. M. S. have 
always beeu characterized by 
great cordiality, and these 
fraternal feelings will at this 
time of thankful retrospect and 
hopeful prospect go out to all 
the workers of that venerable 



mission which has so nobly and 
at such a cost borne the banner 
of the cross into many a clime. 
* * * 

An interesting feature in the 
wonderful development of illus- 
trated literature in the home 
lands is the prominence given to 
the personal element. Doubtless 
at an early date the various 
publishers saw how interest, and 
necessarily circulation, would 
be increased by printing portraits 
of the participators in stirring 
events, and by procuring prompt 
and graphic presentations of im- 
portant scenes. Of course there 
is a reprehensible phase in the 
providing of personal informa- 
tion. The Lord Chief Justice of 
England recently referred to this 
in speaking of a reported painful 
incident in his career. The 
paragraph in question said it had 
been his duty in the position of 
president of the Divorce Court 
to pronounce a divorce decree 
between himself and his first wife. 
As a matter of fact the Lord 
Chief Justice has only had one 
wife ; she is alive now ; they have 
never been divorced, and he wag 
not president of the Divorce 
Court. 

One reason for onr noting this 
development of the "personal " is 
to congratulate the editors of the 
missionary magazines published 
in the home lands on the good use 
they make of the " personal " in- 
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terest. Jnst at baud are the 
cnrreut monthly magazines of 
five different missionary ]>oards, 
and tarninf? over the pages we 
find tiiirty-fonr portraits and five 
groups, whilst in the twenty or 
so scenes there are many in- 
teresting figures. All these, with 
jndicions letter press, enable ns 
to have a more definite interest in 
native and foreign workers, and 
with increased interest, our pray- 
ers for them should be more 
definite and fretpient. In con- 
nection with this personal ele- 
ment much might be said regard- 
ing our relation to the spiritual 
life of onr native brethren and 
sisters ; but want of space forbids. 
* * * 

The United States Consul- 
Generai at Shanghai has kindly 
furnished us with the communi- 
cation, which appears elsewijere, 
on a subject upon which wo had 
occasion to remark recently, viz., 
missionaries having to do wicli 
native lawsuits, etc. Without 
question this is a great and grow- 
ing evil, and one to which there 
are constant and peculiar tempta- 
tions, and we feel that too much 
care cannot be exercised by the 
missionaries in order to avoid 
even " the appearance of evil." 
Chinese courts are, as a rule, such 
travesties upon justice that it is 
Lard to refuse help to a man 
when we realize thab it is in our 



power to afford it. But once there 
is a beginning there is no ending, 
and he is laying up serious trouble 
for tlie fat are who undertakes 
such cases, l^etter far to use 
the language of Christ, " Man, 
who made me a judge or a divid- 
er over you ? " 

OirE friends in Western China 
have wisely started a new Tract 
Society, ft might seem at first 
blnsh as if those at present in 
existence were quite sufficient, 
especially with the very efficient 
one at JJankow. Bat Hankow 
is a long way from Szecliuen, 
and esjiecially long wlien the 
dangers of the Yangt7.e gorges 
are taken into consideration. A 
depot siionld be established at 
Chungking, or some other central 
point, and tlie books prepared 
and ])riuted at the same place. 
Inuring the lieibrm excitement 
last fall, there was a great 
demand for books in that far 
away region, and in many cases 
it was quite impossible to meet 
tlie demand. True, the excite- 
ment soon passed over, but it is 
likely to reour at any time, and 
the material for meeting it 
should be on hand, and we know 
of no way so likely to effect this 
as the organization of an efficient 
Tract Societ}', and we therefore 
wish the new undertaking all 
success. 



A GOOD LEAD. 

A correspondent mentions thiit "Our 
Manchuria Irish missionaries are offering 
to support out of their own salaries 
another worker for five years and nive 
£200.00 a year for that period. This, 
1 believe, will have a good effect on tho 
home churches, and it has been the means, 
I believe, of another gentleman in Belfast 
giving the same amount for another." 



WUnn BKANCII LEAGUE. 

A branch of the Anti-Opium League 
was or^'anizod at Wnhu April 4th. 

Key. Goo, Nicoli (ex-oflioio), Chairman, 
Rev. I. U, Begg, (C. I, M.), Treasurer, 
Or. E. H. Hart, (M, E. M.), Eev. F. E, 
Lund, (Am. Ch. Miss.), Eev. Z. Cha«, 
Beals, (0. M. A.), Itev. Chas. E. Mol- 
land. 

J. N. Haies. 
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The Centenary of the 

Church Missionary 

Society. 

We have been permitted to 
publish the foUowing very interest- 
ing correspondence between the 
Rev. F. L. Hawks Pott, on behalf 
of the Shanghai Missionary As- 
sociation, and the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Moule, on behalf of the Church 
Missionary Society : — 

St. John's College, \ 
Shanghai, 6th April, 1899./ 

Rt. Rev. and Dear Sir : At 
t.lie last monthly meeting of the 
Shanghai Missionary x^ssociation, 
held at Dr. Parker's residence on 
Tuesday evening, April -1th, it was 
moved, seconded, and unaniinously 
carried that a couimittee bo ap- 
pointed to present the Association's 
congratulations and good wishes 
to the Church Missionary Society 
upon its coming centenary. 

We, the undersigned, who were 
appointed on said committee, take 
great pleasure thci'efore in offering 
you, and through you, to all the 
members of tlie Society you repre- 
sent, our sincere felicitations on the 
memorable occasion. All engaged 
in the work of the spread of Christ's 
kingdom thank God and rejoice 
with you that the Church Mission- 
ary Society has been raised up for 
the noble work it has accomplished. 
Recently we have been exulting 
over the great victories that have 
attended the armies of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. We are not belittling 
them when we say tliat we believe 
we have greater cause for joy over 
the conquests of the Cross of Christ, 
in which your Society has had so 
large a share. 

With you we would at this time 
thankfully remember the noble 
army of martyrs who, as members 



of the Church Missionary Society, 
have spent their lives during the 
past hundred years in dilTorent 
parts of the world in the establish- 
ment of the Kingdom of i^he King 
of Peace. 

Our earnest prayer is that God 
will abundantly bless your Society, 
its representatives in the home 
land, its bishops and clergy and 
all who labour with them, a)id that, 
in the future as in the past, it may 
continue a powerful factor in the 
work of the evangelization of the 
world. 

We remain, dear Bisliop, in the 
service of Christ, 

Very faithfully yours, 
(Signed) F. L. Hawks Pott, 
Timothy Richard, 
A. P. Parker, 

On Mialf of the Shanr/hai 
Missionary Assoc.i<i,liori. 

Rt. Rev. G. E. MooLE, D.D., 
C M. S., J^i»Iiop in (Jliiaa. 

Shanghai, 8tb April, 1899. 
To the Rev. P. L. Hawks Pott, B.D. 

Reverend and Dear Sir : Your 
very kind letter, signed also by 
Mr. Timothy Richard and Dr. 
Parker, would have been more 
promptly answered but for many 
preoccupations. 

I now offer j^ou and ask you to 
convey to the Shanghai Missionary 
Association my earnest and grateful 
thanks for your hearty exjiression 
on this memorable occasion of 
sympathy with the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, my membership 
and service in which I esteem as 
the one distinction of my life. 

Your share in our solemn re- 
cognition of God's goodness to our 
fathers and to us during the 
century is, it is true, not surprizing 
when I note the cordial r.vmpathy 
which, from its beginning through- 
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out lias always existfid botweon tlio 
C. M, S. and 6Vei-y organization and 
individual Christian, both witliin 
the Church of England and without, 
that has sought to promote obe- 
dience to our Master's last com- 
mand and the hastening of His 
return to bless us. 

The friendly intercourse main- 
tained, from my early days, between 
our committee in London and 
American Bishops like Dr. 
Mcllvaine, of Ohio, the mutual 
regard between its members and 
noble non-conformists like Carey 
and John Williams, Robert Mor- 
rison and Robert Moffat, or 
great Presbyterians hke Duff, and 
many others, was a type which has 
never been departed from, and I 
trust will not be departed from 
either in our relations at home 
or in the field. My own happy 
experience particularly, here and 
in the city (Hangohow) where 
most of my time is spent, assures 
me that it is maintained in China, 
and I pray earnestly that it may 
be perpetuated everywhere and 
by all. 

I shall lay your kind letter before 
mj' brethren in Conference next 
week, and also transmit it to the 
Secretaries of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society in London. 

Believe me to be, to yourself and 
your fellow-signatories, the faithful 
and very grateful brother in Christ, 
(Signed) G. E. Moule. 



Communication frotn TT. S. 
Consul, Canton, to Amer- 
ican Missionaries. 

Deae Sir : A coramnnioation was 
received in Eobruary from His 
Excellency Tan, Viceroy of the 
Two Kwangp, complaining of the 
interference of Christian Teachers 
in Law-suits or Persecutions in 
which native Christians may be 
interested, although the cases are 
purely Chinese involving no foreign 



interest and not being cases of 
religious persecution. The Viceroy 
asked the Consul to inform all 
American Christian teachers that 
they must not so interfere. The 
Viceroy did not cite any cases of 
American missionaries as thus 
transgressing their treaty rights. 
I know of no Araei'ican missionaries 
who have given or are likely to 
give cause of complaint in this 
matter ; but I am advised by H. B. 
the United States Minister at 
Peking that it can do no harm, in 
compliance with the Viceroy's re- 
quest, to give word of warning. 
There are always cases for the 
protection of AmerjoaTi interest and 
many of them are difficult to settle. 
All the.se will be easier of settlement 
if on eveiy occasion our people are 
absolutely without fault. Under 
the treaties, complaints to the 
Chinese authorities should be made 
through the Consul, and the Consul 
is not authorized to interfere in 
cases where only Chinese are in- 
volved, unless there is religious 
persecution, when it is not only our 
right but our duty to intervene, 
being first assured that the facts 
are of such a character. 
I have the honor to be, Sir, 

Year obedient servant, 
A. H. White, 

Acting Consul. 



Some JE. P. Mission Statis- 
tics f(yr 1898. 

Ordained missionaries, 17 

Medical „ (men), 10 

Native labourers, men and 
women, 150 or there- 
abouts, probably more. 

Number of stations, 9 

,, ,, out-stations, 180 at least, 

,, „ communicants, 5,466 

,, „ theological students, 62 



Names of the Canton Executive 
Committee of the Anti-opium 
League : Rev. B. C. Henry, D.D. 
H. R. Wells. 
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Committee Appointed to 
Arrange for the General 
Missionary Conference 
of 1901. 

At a meeting held April 5th, 
it was decided that the Coiiferciico 
meeting should begin Wednesd'iy, 
April 11th, and that it sliould last 
ten days. It was recommended 
that the essays should be printed 
before the Confeience, and that 
each reader should be allowed ten 
minutes to give a summary at the 
meeting. 

The following subjects, among 
others, have been suggested to the 
committee : — 

1. Co-operation and division of 
the mission field. 

2. A review of the New York 
Conference and its beariiigon China. 

3. What should be the attitude 
of missions towards national reform. 

4. Christian and general litera- 
ture as a missionary agency. 

5. Native Church questions, 

6. Educational questions. 

7. The present religious condition 
of China. 

8. Review of medical work. 

9. The relation of the foreign 
missionary to the native Church. 

10. Local Conferences, their ad- 
vantages and dangers. 

11. Training of native agents. 
The committee offer grateful 

thanks to those brethren who have 
sent suggestions. They ask for 
further suggestions, and also for the 
names of missionaries best qualified 
to deal with the questions pro- 
posed. 

It is proposed that during the 
meetings of the Educational Asso- 
ciation in Shanghai there shall be 
a special gathering of all mis- 
sionaries who can be gathered 
together to discuss Conference 
questions, such as : Is the Con- 
ference to be open to all or only to 
elected delegates? If open to all, 
where are the visitors to live during 



their stay in Shanghai 1 Are the 
various missionary .societies and 
Bible societies to be invited to 
send delegates to the Conference ? 
These are a few of the questions 
which should be discussed. 

Aetiiue Elwin, 
Secretary to the Committee. 

(To whom communications are to 
be addressed). 



Anti-Opiutn League 


in 


China. 




CONTRIBUTIONS. 




Previously reported S167.70 


^T^m ... ._ ... 


2.00 


gilf'A- 


10.00 


Geo, Knox 


3.00 


sH^ :.■: 


.50 


5^^ 


.50 


msM 


3.00 


gltiaSA 


29,50 


m^^ ... .- 


2,00 


m^am 


.50 


mmm 


1.00 


i«;^ 


1.00 


m-m 


100 


j#®^i 


3.00 


j^mi 


2.00 


A friend 


1.09 


m^m 


1.00 


Rev. E. H. Edwarda 


20.00 



Total 



$548.70 



As will be seen from the above 
list the Chinese are still interested in 
the good cause. Of the $548.70 
contributed so far, $273.00 has 
been handed to me by my Chinese 
friends, and more has been promis- 
ed. Cannot some one else under- 
take a little work in this direction ? 
W. H. Pakk, M.D., 

Treasurer. 

SoocHOVv, China, 

April 7th, 1899. 

ANNUAL MEETING. 

The annual meeting of the A. O. 
L. will be held at Shanghai, Tues- 
day, May 16th, at 3 o'clock p.m. 

There will also be a public meeting 
held on Wednesday, May 17th, at 9 
p.m., in behalf of the cause. 
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Hpril ipublications, Presbyterian fllMssion pvcss. 

^ $M S. pB- O'i^ Testament History, 3 Vols, (Soocliow Colloquial), M. E. M,, S. 

M. io" 13 i^- Science Catechism (WGn-li). Rev. P. L. H. Pott. 

^ # ^ pfi- Church History. Rev. H. Corhett, D.D. 

W>\ ^ S tR' Illiistratod Wen-li Leaflets. Children's Scripture UniOD- 

Hand-book of Animals (from blocks). Educational Association of China . 

Gleaner's Union Quarterly Magazine. (C, M. S.) 

Wen-li Testament. B. and E. B. S. 

Mandarin Josliua, Do. 

Ningpo Colloquial (character) Hymn.book. (P. M. P.) 

Anglican Church Record (^ cf SX W ^)' issued by the Anglican Church in 

China and Corea. 
Reports. — B. and F. B, S, ; Records of Shantung Conference ; Catalogue of Methodist 

Episcopal Seminary, Nagasaki. 



Ilxssinnarj) |0itmal 



MARRIAGES, 

At Pao-ning, Marcii 8th, Mr. R. T. 

MoRDiE and Miss M. McLenachan, 

both of the C. I. M. 
At Tientsin, April 1st, Mr. J, YonNG and 

Miss S. A. Tkoyeb, both of the G. I. M, 

BIRTHS. 

At Kona Vista, Lisburn Road, Belfast, 

on February 9th, the wife of Dr. 

T. L. Brander, Jiu-jow, Manchuria, 

of a dangliter. 
Ar Blockley, Worcestershire, England, 

on March 18th, the wife of Rev. 

Gilbert Reid, of Peking, of a son. 

ARRIVALS. 

At Shanghai, Marcli 26i,h, Dr. J. E. and 
Mrs. AViLLiAMS, from Australia, for 
C. 1. M, 

At Shanghai, April 9th, Br, George and 
Mrs. KiXG and two cliildren, Messrs. C. 
A. Bunting, W. E. Tyler and ,T. W. 
Craig, from England; for C. I, M. ; 
Kr. and Mrs, Bkndeb and Miss 
Halback, from Germany, for the 
China Inland Mission; Rov. Geo, 
Douglas, wife and child (returning), 
of the Scotch Presbyterian Mission, 
Manchuria, 

At Shanghai, April 20th, Dr. G, V. R. 
Hodge and wife, for American Presby- 
terian Mission at Pao-ting Fu. 

At Shanghai, April 25t,h, Mr. A. Goold 
and Misses Bavin and Booth, from 
Australia, for tlie C. I, M. 

At Shanghai, April 29tli, Rev. and Mrs. 
W. J. Drummond and tiiree children, 
returning to the Americau Presby- 
terian Mission at Nanking. 

DEPARTURES. 

Prom Shanghai, March 24th, Miss The- 
KttSA Miller, C- I, M., for Canada, 

Fkom Shanghai, March 27th, Mr. and 
Mrs. George ('larke and three child- 
ren, of C. I. M., for Kngland. 

From Shanghai, April 3rd, Rev. G. L. 
Mason, wife and daughter, of Amer- 
ican Baptist Missionary Union, Hu- 
chow, for U. S. ; Misses K. Von Guntsen 



and PooLK, of the C. and M. AHiance, 
for U. S. ; Rev. Henry Kingman, wife 
and three children, of American Board, 
Tientsin, for U. S. 

Frovi Shanghai, April 8th, U.ev. 1'eytou 
Stethens, \rife and one {.'Jiihl, South- 
ern Pjaptist Conforenoe, for U. S. ; Rev. 
.1. VV. I'AXTON aTid wife, of Southern 
Presbyterian Mission, for V. S. 

From Sliangliai, April lOih, Mr. and 
Mrs. A. H. Paers and Mii-no children, 
and Miss Ruth Brook, for England; 
and Mr. F. S. Joyce, tor Australia, all 
of the C. I. M. 

From Shanghai, April 18th, Miss By'RON, 
of Shao-yang Mission, for England. 

From Shanghai, April I'Jtli, Dr. and 
Mrs. R. C. Beebe and three children, 
of M. E. Mission, Nanking, for U. S. 

From Shanghai, April lilst, Dr. E. H. 
Edwards, wife and three children, 
and Miss Stewart, of the Siiao-yang 
Mission, for England ; Itev. Frank B, 
TuRNEit, wife and two ehiidren, of the 
Free Methodist Mission, for England ; 
Mr. C. NoRDLiNO, wife and two chil- 
dren, of the C. and M, Alliance, for 
Norway. 

From Shanghai, April 22nd, Mr. and 
Mrs, 1). TiJllNVALL and four children, 
and Mr, and Mrs. A. llAi::ei and two 
children, of the 0, I, M-, for Sweden, 

From Shanghai, April 2'Hli, Mr. and Mrs. 
James Stark, Mr, and Mrs. Marshall 
BkooMhall, Rev, C. H. Paksons, for 
England; Mr. P, Burdhn, for Austra- 
lia, all of the C, I, M, ; Pvev. A. D. 
ConsiNS, wife and tlireo children 
of London Mission, for England; 
Rev. C. N. KoNNiNE, wifo and three 
children and Mrs. G. Johnson and 
child of the Norwegi:<.n Lutheran 
0. M., for Norway. 

From Shanghai, April 29th, Mr. W. T. 
Locke, Dr. Webster and Misses 
RoEHL and K. Anderson, of the 
G. I. M., for America. 

From Sliangliai, April 29th, Rev. Ernest 
Box, of London Mission, for England. 
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Should we endeavor to keep all Churoh Troubles 
out of the Yamen?* 

BY KEV. PAUL D. iiEEGKN. 

tN this paper I have taken the liberty of widening somewhat the 
scope of the topic assigned me. 

It is, in short, a symposium of the views of missionaries in 
China in regard to the history, the expediency, and the results of 
settling church troubles by means of the yamen. 

In treating this subject, however, we need not a priori 
theorizings, but the concrete results of experience ; and not the 
results of one man's experience, but those of many, that our 
generalizations may be justified through the collection of as large 
data as possible. Hence the following questions were sent out to 
something over two hundred missionaries, scattered throughout the 
empire, with a view to making the replies as representative as 
possible, both in respect to location of missionaries and the societies 
represented by them in China- Only 73 answers have been received. 
Some might think that this was an insufficient number on which to 
base a generalization of missionary opinion in China on the subject 
of the relation of Church and yarnen. But the following facts are 
to be taken into consideration : — First, no papers were sent fco 
missionaries who had not been more than five years in the country ; 
second, papers were sent preferably to those missionaries who were 
engaged in evangelistic rather than in educational work. 

Concerning the 73 answers received, I may remark that 25 of 
these represent the views of men who have been over 20 years in 
the work, and all of men who have been out over five years. Again, 
several of these answers are from a whole station, comprising 
several individual missionaries. We take into account also that 
these answers have come from widely separated provinces of 

* Eeprinted from the Records of the Shantung Conference, 
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the empire, all being represeuted with the exception of the six 
most remote, viz., Yannaa, Kiieichow, Szechuan, Shensi, Kan- 
sah, Kwaugshi. From these regions there was not sufficient time 
in which to write and receive replies. Note, also, that the majority 
of the replies come from regions where there is the largest evan- 
gelistic work in progress, as Fokien, Shacitnng, and Hnpeh. The 
views of the missionaries in Manchnria are also represented. Also, 
leading representatives from all the main Missions working in 
China have, I think withont exception, embodied their views in these 
answers. Hence we may conclude that we have in these 73 answers 
a fairly representative and authoritative expression of missionary 
conviction on this question. Papers were, as a rule, only sent to 
ordained male missionaries, though a few were dispatched to medical 
missionaries and to lay workers of the C. I. M. Several missionaries, 
whose opinions we would have valued highly, failed to reply. 
Nevertheless, we have every reason to believe that their answers 
would not have materially altered the conclusions of the paper. 

Question 1. " Would you decline, under any circumstances, to 
ask for yam6n intervention in behalf of Chinese Christians, even to 
the extent of seeking an official proclamation for their protection; 
and if so, on scriptural grounds or those of expediency, or both ? " 

This question presupposes that the persecntion was genuine, 
and was purposely made very comprehensive, in order to include 
those who were unalterably opposed to having anything to do with 
the yamen in church matters. 

I am glad to report that if we may judge by the 73 brethren 
who replied to the question, only two are willing to cut themselves 
off from the privilege of applying to CiBsar, and so of protecting 
their weaker brethren from the violence of wicked men. There are 
two classes of answers, which may be described as : First, cautions 
and conservative ; second, those bolder and more nnqualified. 
Under the former class we have, as fair examples, such as these : 
" I would only ask for a proclamation." " I would only appeal in a 
friendly way." " I would not decline, but would take action and 
then only most relnctantly." Another says : " A safe rale is to do 
as little as possible." Another thinks he wonld decline in " nine 
cases out of ten." Another would ask in case of severe persecution. 
Another says ; " Help should not be sought for until everything else 
has failed." Another remarks " that he wonld ask aid," but only 
" under very exceptional circumstances and after much patient 
waiting on God." Another : " I decide each case on its own merits, 
bat leave no stone unturned to avoid the yamen." Another replied : 
" I wonld not decline a petition for a proclamation for the preven- 
tion of trouble, but always tell the applicant my regret that he 
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has asked for it." Another: "Almost invariably I would decline." 
Another : " I should decline all iaterveatiou if it could not be done 
in a thoroughly friendly way." 

The above examples give ns a notion of the attitude of those 
who occupy the most cautious and conservative attitude in the 
matter. 

We will pass on now to a class of answers which stand some- 
what in contrast to the above, being bolder and less qnalified. A 
number consist simply of "No," i.e., I would not decline to ask for 
aid. One would interfere on the grounds of expediency and justice. 
Another: "In a jast cause, I have no hesitation in going to the 
yam^n." Another : " I have no hesitation in appealing to the official. 
Paul said : ' I appeal unto Caesar.' " Another : " I would not decline 
to ask for Chinese Christians what I should ask for myself." 

The summing up of the question would lead to the conclusion 
that missionaries are willing to intercede in the yamen for the 
Christians, with the following qualifications : 1st. The persecution 
must be genuine and somewhat serious. 2nd. A thorough private 
investigation of the facts should first be made. 3rd. The matter 
should be made a subject of earnest prayer, privately and with the 
Christian concerned. 4th. The Christian should be warned as to 
the dangers and abuses likely to come from official aid, and be 
urged to maintain a quiet and patient demeanor. 5th. But finallr, 
when the above conditions have been met, aid should be asked for 
without hesitation, and with a clear conscience, according to the 
circumstances of the case. Of course in a friendly way, if possible. 
It is of immense importance to avoid an out-and-out fight. 

Three brethren declared that they had now come to the point 
where they were prepared to decline absolutely to ask for official 
assistance for the Christians. 

The first brother has been 16 years in China in evangelistic 
work, has never asked for aid in the past, and knows of no good 
having come from such aid in the cases of others who have sought 
it. He would decline to ask for assistance on the grounds of 
expediency. 

The second missionary has been in China 15 years, has had 
considerable experience as a pastor in a large field with several 
hundred Christians, in the past has frequently asked for and secured 
aid both from Chinese officials and foreign consuls. As the result 
of his experience he writes : " He would decline now, both on 
scriptural grounds and those of expediency." Also, that in no one 
single case is he convinced that other than harm has been done. 

The third brother writes : " My own feeling, after many years 
of varied and often painful experience, is that under no circumstances 
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would I appeal to either the consul or the mandarin on behalf of the 
Chnrch or individual Christians, in cases of persecution or difficulties 
arising ont of their profession of Christiaiiity. A successful issne 
always means the demoralization of the Chnrch and the demand 
that in future tronbles the help of the consul shall be secured. Faith 
in God in special times of trial is apt to vanish. The missionary 
and the consul become the forces that are most trusted." This 
missionary has, in three cases, sought aid from the official and in 
three cases from the consul, but in no case, after an experience of 
39 years, has he seen good to come from such action. These three 
exceptions only confirm the rule. 

We take up next in order the ninth question, as it has a direct 
bearing on the first. It is : " What should be our attitude when 
Christians are falsely accused before the magistrate for purpose 
of persecution?" 

In this question we presuppose that the missionary has sought 
guidance in prayer, that he has carefully investigated the case, and 
that he believes the charges against the Christian to be false. 

The answers may be classified as follows : — 

1. Three favor no action being taken. 

2. Others would recommend simple mediation between perse- 
cutor and persecuted, together with prayer and sharing of the 
persecution, as far as possible: — 

3. Simply present the facts of the case to the official. 

4. Vigorously defend the Christian : {a) by presenting facts ; 
{b) by pressure, i-e., appealing to treaties, or to higher courts ; (c) 
by financial aid to the Christian for legal expenses, if necessary. 

There is a wide divergence between the first view here presented, 
urging that no action be taken, and the view {c) under 4, which 
advocates all possible aid and appeal, and would even furnish money 
for legal expenses. 

But, as usual, these extreme opinions are those only of an 
inconsiderable minority. Only three recommend no action, and 
only one that legal expenses be met — not thereby referring to a 
little aid given the Christian to tide him over a hard place (and 
which most of us would favor, in an exceptional case), but defraying 
the expense of yamen fees. 

A great majority of the 73 missionaries would endorse what we 
might call a friendly temperate presentation of the facts to the 
oflicial as a beginning. Some would stop here. The majority 
would, however, proceed to sterner measures, if necessary to secure 
justice. Some would work directly with the official, others through 
the consul. 
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Remarks on Cases actually presented to the Yamin. 

1st. Those made by the missionary dealing directly with the 
official. There is a general impression abroad, I am sure, partic- 
ularly outside the missionary body, that missionaries are rather 
too ready to seek official aid in behalf of Christians. The officials 
themselves often complain of this. And there has been more than 
one expression of opinion made in print on the subject, by those 
only partially in sympathy with the missionary cause. But we 
must recognize the fact that there is a much more frequent use made 
of the yamen by Roman Catholics than by Protestants, and amongst 
the latter there exists a considerable diversity of practice. But 
after looking over the reports from 73 correspondents, from all parts 
of the empire, I am glad to say that the total number of cases is 
much smaller than might have been supposed. 

To the question, " How often have you applied to the ofHcial ?" 
out of 73 replies we have a total of 175 cases. But this number is 
enormously increased by the report of one brother, who says he has 
applied 20 or 30 times. Classifying these 73 answers roughly, we 
find 25 missionaries who have never applied for any aid for Chinese 
Christians, that is, over one-third of the total number who have 
replied, have had no dealings with the yamen. And we are to 
remember that all of these 73 missionaries have had over iive years' 
experience in the field. Seven others have applied only once, seven 
only twice, and nine only three times. So that we have 48 mission- 
aries who have applied three times or under. Four reply that they 
have applied only a few times. The highest number of applications 
by any one individual is the above mentioned 20 or 30. The next 
highest is 12. This brother writes from Hupeh, and has had 24 
years' experience. So that this makes him after all an average of 
only one application in two years. Only two brethren reply that 
they have applied many times- One of these says that not a few of 
his cases were in connection with securing chapels. They therefore 
do not belong properly to this paper. 

To the question, "How often have you applied through consul 
or minister?" we find a total of only 52 cases. This indicates the 
fact that missionaries, as a rule, treat directly with the official in 
managing persecution cases. This is natural, because most mission- 
aries live in regions remote from the consul, and, because knowing 
the language and Chinese customs, and being most conversant with 
the facts, they can settle cases themselves more quickly than by the 
round about way via diplomacy. Probably most of these 52 cases 
are either those which have come up in the open ports, or those where 
an appeal from the local official became necessary. Forty-oue out 
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of the 73 missionaries have never requested consalar aid for Chinese 
Christians, 10 in only two cases, 3 in only three cases. So that we 
have 60 missionaries who have requested coasnlar aid three or less 
times. Three reply "seldom." Two reply "often." The highest 
rinmber of applications in the case of any one missionary is 8. It is 
he who has applied to the official directly 20 or 30 times. His 
applications cover an experience of over 30 years, making an average 
of over one case a year. I am inclined to think that he must have 
included cases that chiefly concerned foreigners. 

Now as to the results of these applications. 

Fifty-three cases are reported to have been of benefit to the 
Church ; 62 are characterized as doubtful; four as mixed, and 67 as 
bad. The 53 include three correspondents who report " Many cases 
good." This total of 150 tabulated cases still leaves 77 cases 
suspended in the air. Evidently there is more or less mystery about 
these 77 cases which were not reported. We cannot say, therefore, 
whether they have been good, bad, or even indifferent. Perhaps the 
missionary felt in such a confused mental state, at their conclusion, 
that he was quite unable to work out the complicated equation 
of their results. Or perhaps these 77 cases are still going on. 
I think we will be compelled to label them "mixed." 

This might be true in more senses than one. But surely the 
result that only 53 cases are reported to have been of unmistakeable 
benefit, while 67 are set down as resulting in evil, ought to give us 
thought. In short, in the yameu intercession in behalf of persecuted 
Christians, it is the deliberate opinion of 73 missionaries that, as a 
matter of personal experience, 67 cases have wrought only evil, 
while only 53 have been productive of good. The balance is on the 
wrong side. Suppose we add the 26 doubtful and the four mixed 
cases to those on the good side, making a total of 83 good cases, we 
have even then only a slight preponderance over those that were 
evil only. It is to be regretted that the correspondents were not 
more careful in reporting results on the entire number of cases. 
But we know from our own past trials that it is difficult to give a 
brief answer as to results. But the 77 cases whose results do not 
appear as either good or bad, were undoubtedly mixed ethically 
in the fruit they brought forth, and let us hope that the good in them 
on the whole predominated. But when all is said, we must decide, 
in view of these replies, that there exists in general rather a pessi- 
mistic opinion as to the advantages of applying to the yamen in 
behalf of Christians. One brother writes, that in the 14 cases 
which cover his experience, he is pretty well convinced that in every 
instance harm was done. Another on the cojitrary, is of the opinion 
that in the great majority of cases it prevented the germ of truth 
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from being stamped ont. Another, out of six cases says : " All 
rather doubtful. Apparent benefit was received in only one case." 
One would think then that the other five cases were anything 
but doubtful. Another writes : "In cases coming under my own 
observation, more harm than good has come of it, particularly to 
the spiritual experieuce of the members." Another missionary 
of over 30 years' experience, and with six cases, writes : " In the 
above instances more harm thaa good followed. In early years, 
when I found my way more frequently to the consul thau now, 
harm always in the long run was the result, although at first 
it seemed that I had benefited the church by my action." 
Another writes in a less melancholy strain. In his nine cases he is 
of the opinion they were " on the whole beneficial. " Another, with 
a total of 14 cases, writes : " When personally placed before native 
officers on grounds of justice, and in a proper manner, I have in 
each case seen benefit result." And he adds : " Have not had a case 
where harm was done." This is delightfully optimistic, and comes 
from a missionary of 23 years' experience. Another who has had — 
he cannot say how many cases, bat has applied often for aid, says : 
"I cannot remember any actual harm from such intervention, and in 
several of the cases the result was most beneficial." Another, who 
has appealed to the yamen three or four times in 30 years, states : 
" In all cases benefit resulted." And he continues : " I would never 
appeal to the yamen until every other means had failed." These 
answers are fair samples of the 73 received, indicating that, notwith- 
standing these depressing results often following action by the yamen, 
the balance of missionary opinion is in favor of cautious occasional 
appeal to the yamen in aggravated cases. 

We come next to the query, " Have you found a tendency on 
the part of evangelists or prominent Christians to enter on official 
negotiations in your name, or that of the church, without first 
consulting you?" 

Forty correspondents answer that they have not. 

The other six or seven reply uncertainly, or that they have had 
no experience. It is ominious that more than half reply that their 
Christians and evangelists show this tendency to benefit either 
themselves or the church by means of the yamen. We must there- 
fore conscientiously warn our native brethren against this form of 
irresponsible and pernicious activity. 

Aside from the natural impulse to defend the oppressed, the 
lower motives that lead them to such a course are plain. They have 
a natural desire for the power and influence which the successful 
carrying through of a case will bring them. Instead of being 
slighted they find themselves in demand. They become of more 
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consequence. Not only among the Christians, but tliey become 
known in the yamens as factors to be reclvoned with. They may be 
called to interviews with the officials, and so taste the sweets of 
intercourse with the great. But it is not necessary to state that 
when a man has once sipped of this cnp, the course of his life is 
changed. His spiritual experience declines, and his conversation 
with the Christians often takes on a secular type that is injurious to 
religious work. We learn hero that it is our duty to sternly repress 
teiidencies of this sort. And this for the sake of the men themselves 
and of the work at large. And I think this is the general course of 
missionaries. Evil results are likeiy to follow the giving of native 
evangelists any rein at all in the matter of lawsuits. 

1 have made the rule that if any Christian takes up a lawsuit 
without my endorsement, he does so at his own risk and charges, and 
without, at least, formal assistance from the evangelists under my 
control. If he "eats bitter " from it, he has only himself to blame. 

It may be necessary to send a letter to the district magistrate, 
stating that any lawsuits that come before him from Christians are 
to be dealt with according to Chinese law, without regarding the 
fact that the participants are Christians. They are uot to be looked 
u[)on as Church affairs, unless introduced with a letter from the 
missionary in charge. We cannot, of course, interfere with the 
private right of a Christian to go to law ; we can only use moral 
pressure and urge upon him considerations which may serve to keep 
him from litigation. 



'a" 



(To he concluded). 



Relation of Chinese to Western Languages. 

BY J. EDKINS, D.D. 

tN the Glofctologia Aria Eecentissima of Professor Domenico 
Pezzi, of Turin, published in 1877, he speaks of the relation 
of Chinese to other languages. He condemns the treatises 
of Chalmers, Schlegel, and myself which compare Chinese words 
and mor[)hology with those of Western languages. He lays down 
as an axiom that comparisons of words ought to be founded on 
exact phonology and not on fallacious resemblances in sense and 
sound. It is sufficient to remark, in reply to this, that we have in 
Chinese an exact phonologj^ and that the laws of letter change in 
Chinese have been discovered. With this basis firmly laid it is 
possible to make comparisons between Chinese words and those of 
Western languages. 
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Of me, he saj's no more faith is inspired by the strange com- 
parisons of Edkins between Greek and Chinese and Greek and 
Mongol words, between Latin and semi- Mongolian words, and between 
Chinese and English words. By snch comparisons the author is 
induced to believe that the Chinese civilization can be shown to be 
the same with the primitive Arian civilization. 

Now what I maintain is that the Chinese came to their country 
from the West and brought with them the Babylonian civilization, 
which was older than the Arian civilization. The Chinese type of 
speech is older than the Aryan type and older than the Semitic type. 

The only example Professor Pezzi adduces is the Chinese Ian 
with the Greek Xafx^avw. He does not take the old sound lam which 
scieutiiic philology requires us to do. Professor G. Schlegel was 
careful to give the ancient pronunciation of this word. Not only 
is the Greek Xa^jSavw the same word with the ChiQese lam, to take 
in the hand, embrace, but the German nehmen, to take, is also the 
same word. So too the Syriac sadal, to carry, bring. In fact all 
words are the same which agree in sense and sonud. The reason is 
that words are very old, so old indeed that they antedate the forma- 
tion of the various grammars which regulate the speeeh of mankind. 
How then can they not be the same ? That is the problem which 
it would be well for Professor Pezzi to undertake to solve. 

Let us take for example the verb solve. It is the same as the 
verb loose. L and s are interchangeable letters. But s and t are 
also interchangeable letters. The Chinese for loosen is ^ i'oi, or 
Vo, as in take off clothes, t^o-i-shang. The verb is identical in Latin, 
in English, and in Chinese. Take the word seek — German, suchen ; 
Chinese ^ sok, to seek ; Sanscrit, sanga, to seek ; or the word strand, 
tendo — Chinese, clian, stretch {ch for t), fan, shore ; 5c ^'^^^^ heaven. 

Who, what, how — -Chinese, -(pj Jw, ^ hi, how many. 

Ilapa, pro, for Bailiff — -Chinese, {^ pan, for pot. 

Houmd, canis — Chinese, -j^ kHuen, dog. 

Honey, mel, mead— Chinese, mit. 

Duco, conduct, dux — Chinese, tok ^. 

Right, indicate, Ssiicvvfii |g chih, dik, straight. 

It would be easy to mention a thousand more words. But for 
what? All the roots are identical. Thought is jg «fo/;. Life is ^, 
but &h is I and ng stands for m and m for b. The German Lehen, life, 
gives the word. Rau and good are one word. Oh ^, bad, is wicked. 
So it is with every word in the Chinese language. We have to re- 
member, however, that each idea has about fifteen words in language 
to express it. Some Chinoso words have equivalents in Greek, othera 
in Mongol, and others again in Japanese. All words come down by 
a long descent from the primitive vocabulary. 
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lu the Semitic languages compounds of two roots make up a very 
large proportion of the words. Thus, tsadik or Zadoc or Sadoo in 
Sadducee; righteous is made up of Sad, the Latin jusifus and dok, the 
Greek SiKaiog, The hyena, a striped animal, is called Tsahag. Tsab 
is to dip or dye. Bag is pingo, pictus, paint. So in Deborah, a bee, the 
name of a prophetess, we find two roots — deb, " to perforate, attack with 
calumnies, sting" and bor, also perforate. The Latin apis, bee, has 
lost the initial d, which would make it like Deborah. Biene, the German 
word, corresponds with the second Semitic root bor. The Chiueseye«</, 
^ bee, means tiie stinging animal. Feng-mang is sting. The root 
had a labial initial at first, and it appears with / or tn in Chinese. 
This initial, changed to din Semitic speecli and the final itg which had 
been evolved from m, took the form b. This is the origin of deborah, bee. 

The hypothesis of identity in Chinese and European roots is 
solidly proved. But it carries with it the identity of Mongol, Turkish, 
Manchu, Japanese, and Tibetan roots. The twenty thousand or more 
Asiatic words are scattered through all these languages, and to these 
the Indo-Chinese area of language must be added. 

Examples f?'om Tibetan. 

Sugar, hara, k''ara; .roots, su/c, gar ; chamber, k'ang-pa ; root, 
knm ; tent, gur, root, crKiji/rj ; Mongol, maihan ; Chinese, mok ^ ; 
Japanese, #2a/i;i(- ; Hebrew, maiiie^* ; Tamil, S»Mftram. 

^\ In this instance hen is found for tent in Tibetan, Greek, the 
second Mongol, the Hebrew, and the first Tamil, The Latin tentorium 
is found in the Tamil second root, dar. Mok is found in the Mongol 
first root. The Tamil has also padakkiidil, consisting of four distinct 
roots, all meaning tent. It also has padam-lidu and kdrat-tiri. The 
root dam is the Chinese (f^ cAawgr. Pad is pal in palankeen. Lid, 
rat, and tir are tent. In our word palankeen, borrowed from Hindus- 
tani, the root pad means both protect and also tent. It is impractic- 
able to keep radical meanings from intermingling. A tent is at 
once a protection from the sun in a hot country, and it is formed by 
stretching. Pal gives the first of these meanings and Ian the other. 
Lan in Chinese is to guard or keep off, Lankan is a railing for pro- 
tection ^ .fJp. We may compare the roots meaning protect which we 
have in Chinese with these Indian roots. (^ pan for pot, J^ pi, pit, 
^ yen, dok, ^ hu, gok, '^ sheu, shut, tot, ^j we for gut, gj kii, 
jiot, ^0 chaii, tot. Here we have four distinct roots. We may add 
^ chang, torn, ^ tang, torn, § Iduen, hm, ^ kieu, kut, |5$ fang, 
horn,, J^ ti, tit. In all we have six independent roots. The limit to 
the number of such roots is found in the possible sounds to which 
the human voice can give utterance. About fifteen is a fair estimate 

* In Makneh, tabernacle, m if? formal, not radical ; the root is ka7i in Chinese 
Igj, an apartmoot, "|f luountaiu chair, tea restaurant. 
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if we neglect such differences as are caused by the change from 
sonant to surd. For example, the Hebrew heer and the English pii 
are not two words but one. They are differentiated by the acci- 
dent of migrations long ago. There never was a time in the history 
of man when this root did not exist. When the Semitic and ludo- 
Eiiropean races separated and went different ways through the inter- 
vention of the Caspian sea and the Caucasian mountains, they had not 
a separate vocabulary. It would be unacientifio to say they had. A 
separate vocabulary would be impossible. Men never make words. 
If they want them they can only borrow from a neighbour. The 
roots all came down safe from destruction from the earliest ages- 
Their disappearance is prevented by the incessant activity of the 
human family and the variety of occupations in which men engage. 

Besides, it is quite possible to read the past history of sounds 
before writing was invented by a just estimate of the process of 
change through which they must have passed. There was a priority 
in labial letters. P, b, and m must have been the earliest consonants. 
F would be somewhat later. The next great step would be the def- 
inite use of tooth letters t, d, n. The letters 1, r, s, sh, z, j would be 
somewhat later. When the throat letters came into use k, g, ng, the 
list of consonants would be completed. When the process was re- 
versed changes would take place in the outward direction. K may 
become 1 and 1 may become k. This we find in Chinese liien and 
lien; kiem and leem interchange. If this anomaly is solved it can 
only be by a due consideration of the prehistoric changes undergone 
by all sounds, first in the inward and afterwards in the outward direc- 
tion as controlled by the law, the operation of which I have here 
briefly traced. 

The character jjf is Hang or king. 

,, „ 1^ is ngok, goh or lok. 

Lego, to read, is the Chinese U tu, dok, to read, hut the Chinese 
also has ^ Mo, gak, to learn. In the prehistoric ages these words 
were gradually separated and have come down to our time with 
different symbols in Chinese. Their original identity is obscured by 
the lapse of time, but they were the same word once. We find in 
Hebrew hoh ma, wisdom, i.e., gok. It is the Chinese ^ gak, instruc- 
tion. Divine revelation in the Bible gives to this form of the root a 
special importance. The philologist will find great advantage in the 
recognition of the ancient changes in words which must have taken 
place in accordance with the process here described. 

The pronouns for the first person should be compared. Ego, I, 
£^)k im, i^ov ; mens, mm, meuin, my. We is rifi^ia, i.e., temeis, noi, 
we two. The Hebrew is, anoki I, anaknu we. The Chinese say -^ ngo 
for nga and ga, gwa. The Amoy gwa, I, is the Latin and Greek Ego. 
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The English we, us, are the Latin nos, the Hebrew anu and the 
Chinese Ian, which in Amoy means you and I. Lan-tau is our house 
and lan-lang is I aud you. Lang is man in Amoy. In Shanghai 
WMW^ is thou. 

The Latin nos, noster, is the English we, our, us, and the Greek 
vwiTEpoc our, of us two, vw we. The Chinese preserves this root in Ian. 

The second Latin root for tlie first person is me, mens, mea, 
meiim„ ip.oQ,lnfi,ifutv. This root is man in Mongol as in manai, our 
mande, to me. The third Latin root for the first person is ego, the 
English I, the Chinese ^ nga. 

The fourth Greek root for the first person is tim, ijjUEte we, I'lfiow 
of us. 

In the Latin nos there may be hidden the same root with that 
of ego, because in Tibetan ng'a and nged both mean I. Tliis renders 
it probable that ego, i, was once egod. The Japanese also say wata 
for I. This was probably gata or ngata. That the Tibetan is specially 
valuable is shown by the extent of country it occupies and by the 
fact that it has a book form as well as a colloquial form of words. 
Every language which is spoken over a wide region is important in 
archaeology. The Tibetan has also ngos for I. K'o ho and k'o mo 
are masculine and feminine forms for I. These masculine and femi- 
nine terminations are derived from ap'a aud ama, father and mother. 
It is possible that all pronouns of the first person having labial ini- 
tials were originally derived from pa and ma, fatlier and mother. 

If the Tibetan is a correct guide in giving ns ngod and ngos 
as old forms of ego, it will also be a correct guide in making 
us acquainted with k'yod, thou, as a very old form of the Hebrew 
suffix ka for the second person. Should this suggestion be well 
founded it will go far to show that the Semitic people were once 
in contact with the Tibetans. In that case the Persian traditions 
become specially valuable. The works from Parsee sources in the 
Sacred Books of the East will, in that case, not only be impor- 
tant on account of the subjugation of the Jews to the Achemeniau 
empire in the days of Cyrus, but because Abraham and his family, 
when they went to Canaan, were one member of an extended Semitic 
migration from the east. That migration was not from Babylonia 
only but from Eastern Persia. Otherwise how conid Hebrew words 
aoree with those of Mongolia and Tibet ? The Mongol shir, ox, is the 
Hebrew shar and the Latin tatirus. The Semite form is nearer to 
that of Mongolia than to that of Italy. Tibetan has zhol, ox, and ijah, 
which is our English ox. The Tamil has eruta for taurns, our steer. 
If it be asked why a bull is taurus, the reply may be that leiten is to 
lead. The bull leads the herd, and is called aZe/'for that reason in 
Hebrew. It was on this account that A was chosen by the Semite 
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people to lead tlie alphabet. When the law of the precession of the 
eqaiuoxes forced Aries into the first place in the zodiac, Taurns gave 
way. Yet the ram leads the floct as the bull leads the herd. The 
Greeks therefore made Aries the first sign of the zodiac. The 
e<piinoctia! point had receded on the ecliptic thirty degrees since the 
time more than two thousand years previonsly when the stars of 
Tanrns tonched the equinoctial point. The constellation Pisces will 
take its turn two thousand years hence as the leading constellation. 



Four Suhjeets for the Revisers. 

BY REV. WM. ARTHUR CORNABY. 

"W/ IRST a word of grateful appreciation, which may be expressed 
^M. in general and inclusive terms. 

In that varied and beautiful prayer-form known as the 
Litany, we are taught to pray for "all prisoners and captives." 
And the term may be extended, and our prayerful sym[)athies like- 
wise, to numerous workers in the kingdom of heaven who, to out- 
siders, are cribbed, cabined, and confined, if it be between very 
blessed walls. 

And before coming to the point in hand, let us remind ourselves 
what a debt of gratitude we owe our Father that He has made tlis 
children on so many different lines, so that they feel at home iu 
various classes of limitations. The of&cers and crew on the boats 
which brought us to China, are prisoners for life, some of them. 
But if they realize it, their floating prison with all its limitations, 
is the place for them to work for the kingdom. Then, once on shore, 
say in Shanghai, how many folks we find ministering indirectly to 
the kingdom in ways which would be penal servitude to the rest of 
us. And so on throughout our missionary life, though we may 
ourselves come to occu[)y positions which would be prisons to others. 

Thank God that He has led some to spend their days amid the 
whirring and slapping sounds of a Mission Press, with all its rush 
and drive. Thank God He has fitted some for chairmanships and 
secretariats with an appetite for the dry-as-dust details of official 
life. We do bless God for the ever-swelling Hallelujah (Jhorus 
heard in China ; let us not forget to bless Him for the men who saw 
and hammer and plane and carve and file the various instruments of 
the orchestra into shape, and whose sensitive ear and whose patient 
heart tune them into unison for others to play upon. 

Of all the numerous missionaries in China, few are fitted for 
translating the Scriptures. By which I mean that the special 
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limitations of the task would be more than misery to many other- 
wise scholarly and able translators in regions where the translator 
has a freer hand. Theirs is truly a "strait and narrow way" 
between two languages, eqnally foreign if not equally familiar to 
them. An ordinary translator usually deals with one foreign lan- 
guage only, and in his translation he may adapt, delete, remodel, or 
otherwise modify his original, so as to get the best rendering of the 
meaning of that original into readable Chinese. But they mast give 
the text, the whole text, and nothing bat the text, and all the while 
endeavouring to put it into language which shall caress the ear, 
as our Authorized Version caresses the ear of the lover of British 
literature, and the many to whom it is well nigh the only literature 
they know. Surely in oar daily litany, of whatever sort it be, we 
should pray for those translating nnder limitations which would be 
veritable imprisonment to most of us, whether we are remotely 
anticipatmg a tract, or whether we can at a push translate and 
write our two thousand characters a day. 

It happens, however, that sometimes the two languages of the 
Biblical translator, are more nearly related in a given passage than 
is his native tongue to either, in other words, that Ciiina may assist 
us toward the technical phrases of the Holy Land, and therefore to 
the meaning of certain oft-quoted or mis-quoted texts. 

This is surely the case with 

The Psalm of Glorious Betrothal (LXXXVIL), 

which, being rendered in the hymn so well-known and liked, 

" Glm-ioiis things of thee are spoken, 
Ziou, city of our God," 

will probably be mis-quoted to the end of time, thus yielding up 
but a fraction of its meaning, and not a fraction of its main topic, 
because in no Western land (apparently) is the verb io speak 
used in the sense of to bespeak a maiden as a future bride. Once 
in China, with |^ f A ^ in our ears, and the Hebrew Bible open 
before us, we can hardly be misled as to the very obvious meaning 
of the Psalmist, unless indeed we are bound by the English tradi- 
tions and hesitate to alter the Holy Scriptures as rendered in that 
non-oriental tongue. 

To place tlie matter beyond doubt we have but to refer to 
Canticles viii. 8, where even our English versions read, " What 
shall we do for our little sister in the day that she shall be spoken 
for?" And of course the reiterated, "I will betroth thee" of 
Hosea iii, 19-20, makes us familiar with the metaphor and the 
exceeding love of Jehovah which moves Him to say, " Thy land shall 
be married," and by which ho pourtrays the whole earthly life of 
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His beloved as a preparation for the consummatioQ described by 
St. John as "the Marriage of the Lamb." 

But lest any misgiving should linger around the eighty-seventh 
Psalm, it was my good fortune to have a conversation in England 
not so long ago with a native of Palestine, v^hose mother tongue 
was Arabic, and who was more or less familiar with one or two 
related languages. So I asked him what was the term in com- 
mon use yonder for " betroth," and when he had pronounced it, I 
remarked that it was practically the same as the Hebrew for 
speak. "It is doubtless the same word," he said, "but why do 
you ask?" First, I replied, because it is a colloqoial term in 
China, bnt chiefly because I want to be snre of the meaning of 
Psalm Ixxxvii., " Thou art gloriously spoken ". That means be- 
trothal, and must mean betrothal in the modern languages related 
to ancient Hebrew ; must it not ? " Undoubtedly so. There may 
be other terms, but that was the word I used of my own betrothal," 
replied this Christian lecturer on Palestine. Read the Psalm in 
this light, and it is a Psalm indeed. The two old enemies of Zion 
may now be mentioned by their nick-names, the " Blusterer " 
Egypt and " Confusion," as the word Babylon means, and as the 
betrothed of the Lord may laughingly point out. " And behold ! 
ye envious ones near and far (Philistia, Tyre, and Ethopia), behold 
the honoar of being reckoned under the name of the Betrothed, to 
be counted in her records, and above all to be counted in by Jehovah- 
Lover." What can follow but an outburst of praise, 

"My God the spring of all my joys" 

a modern np-welling of the heart loved of the Lord, sang of old by 
those that sing and those that dance (see R. V.), for the time to 
dance and the time to sing has come indeed. 

The, Ox-crib (Luke ii. 7, 13, 16.) 

Unless a Roman garrison was quartered outside as well as 
inside Bethlehem walls at the time of the general census, it is 
hardly likely that the Mandarin versions of the Scriptures are right, 
and the whole tradition of the centuries, pourtrayed on numberless 
pictures of the old masters, and the would-be old masters, are wrong 
as to the class of animals whose feeding box furnished a rustic 
resting-place for the Babe divine. Especially as in Jadtea, as in 
China, the horse has had from of old a distinctively military set of 
associations. Look through a concordance to see how closely and 
exclusively horses are associated with warfare in Holy Writ. And 
though Christ is in one passage represented as on horseback, the 
whole imagery is entirely different from the whole scenery of the 
advent. The fitness of things would seem to rule out the trough 
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of the " warlike horse " at that stage of our Lord's manifesta- 
tion. And as we know, the Jews were almost as averse to rearing 
horses (in obedience to Dent. xvii. 16) as they were to rearing swine. 

The use of the words ,E^ ^ dates back to the year 1700, in the 
nltra-Romanist Life of our Lord, reproduced in the Taoist book 
S$ "0 5E i^' '^ol- i^-' section 2, where Pentecost is merely the en- 
thronement of Mary as X It Z ^ &■ ^ A ^ i. #■ 

I am, of course, aware that ia Chinese the word ^ is not used 
of oxen, but if a lowlier character be necessary, perhaps its use 
would all the more manifest the lowliness of One who borrowed 
his first bed from the lowly ox. 

Palm Branches. 

Let me tell a little tale, — if a rafcher funny one. A young 
scholar from the country once called upon me, and walking in the 
g-arden, he pointed to a young fan-palm, saying, "That (grape) vine 
is a very tiny one." " Oh ! " I said, " I was not aware that it was 
a vine ! " " No, I suppose not, but I'm from the country, you see, 
and moreover, I have seen the grapes growing on Pastor So and 
so's vine. By their fruits ye shall know them." Well, the black 
clusters of fan-palm seeds may be edible under certain extreme con- 
ditions, but as we know them, they vv(mld be as irritating to our 
digestive organs as aiigulur jubo-jube (^) branches would be to the 
legs of the foal of an ass on which Messiah rode, if they were strewn 
in the way. 

I kuow that ^ is a term given to the dates first imported 
by Mahommedan pilgrims from China to the laud 

" Whore the feathery palm trees rise. 
And the date grows ripe under sunny skies," 

but botanically the two trees (palm and jube-jube) are widely apart, 
and for the purpose of strewing in the way, as unlike as the luscious 
grape, and the stony fan-palm seed for the purpose of food. Wheth- 
er the Delegates considered this in their Weu-li version we cannot 
tell, but with all our respect for those eminent scholars, we should 
not encourage cruelty to animals, by adopting any other term than 
that used by our revisers, whose botanical correctness in this passage 
is commendable. And if the uninitiated Chinese do imagine that 
among the comforts of heaven palm-leaf fans are provided, such an 
interpretation of Rev. vii. 9, would be preferable to that of the 
meaningless waving of what country lads may wave iu sport to 
scratch the faces of their junior victims. 

Ilappily for the prercher (if not for the translator) the Chinese 
custom of waving feather-tipped wands at the worship of the Sages 
in the spring and autumn solstices, is strikingly parallel with the 
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still surviving method of honouring a great man in Palestine— still 
surviving, for the father of the present Emperor of Germany was thus 
greeted on his visit to the Holy Land, as a photograph, which I have 
seen, clearly testifies. 

Oall. 

It was the custom in Jndfea for benevolent ladies to provide a 
mingled drink to alleviate the tortures of a death so horrible that 
there is no record of any woman witnessing it^bnt oace. And on 
that occasion the chief victim refused the stupefying draught (Matt, 
xxvii. 34 ; Mark xv. 23), although he " received the vinegar " 
or soar wine used by the soldiery at the end of His crucifixion (John 
xix. 30). Writers often affirm carelessly that Jesus refused the 
" vinegar," which He accepted, refusing the " wine mingled with 
gall [Matt.] or myrrh [Mark]." 

Onr present inquiry is as to the probable drug thus referred to. 
Matthew, whose relations to the Old Testament were very close, 
gives us a word which (in our English versions at any rate) seems 
to refer us back to Old Testament passages where the word " gall " 
occurs. Mark (not so ranch under the influence of Old Testament 
phraseology) in choosing another term, would seem at first sight to 
be nearer the modern name of the drug in question. But however 
muddled may have been the state of medicine in his days, as Mark 
more than hints it was (v. 6), surely no one would think of using 
literal myrrh as a narcotic or anodyne. In days when nostrils were 
not so fastidious as they are in the West to-day, it was considered a 
perfume for a princess. And as an aromatic tonic, and especially as 
an astringent, it would be used in the ancient practice of medicine. 
Doubtless it would be credited with imaginary properties, but we 
imagine the allaying of intense pain would hardly be one of them. 
Its inefficiency for that purpose would be apparent at the first trial. 
And in this respect, the gall of any animal would be as inappro- 
priate. Certain old commentators, indeed, imagine that it was 
offered as one of the many insults of that day. That the soldiery 
should have a liking for " bitters," and that it may have been their 
own wine they offered, is quite possible, though in that case they 
seem to have had two kinds of drink at hand — one bitter wine 
(Mark xv. 23) and the other " vinegar " (verse 36). But that it 
was the drink provided for the criminals is far more likely, and that 
its purpose was a benevolent one, is also probable. 

Now, in Chinese executions such a drink has until lately been ad- 
ministered to the victim, some say, as a rule ; others, frequently. And 
the anodyne is opium. If it were a solution of opiuisa which our 
Lord refused, we can understand His action as being on a piece with 
his refusing to allay the pangs of hunger in the desert before His 
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Father had provided bread for Him. He would thus refuse to enter 
upou the supreme act of His life with faculties artificially suspended 
to an)' degree, even though his agony would be thereby lessened. 

Personally, I believe it was a draught of landanum which He 
refused. The theory was not suggested by residence in China, but 
by study of the Scriptures before reaching China. Matthew's word 
chole, familiar to us in the word mel&w-choly , seems to have been 
chosen by him either as a general term for anything bitter, or as 
being the Septuagint translation of both Hebrew terms which we 
translate in the English as gall, although only one of the two refers 
to the contents of the gall-bladder. The latter term occurs only in 
Job, from which Matthew is hardly likely to have quoted it. The 
remaining term, which he is exceedingly likely to have had in mind, 
refers to a vegetable product, as in Deut. xxix. 18, where we read, 
" a root that beareth gall . . . . " Then it was a plant whose 
characteristic was a " head ", for that is its name (rosh). Farther- 
more, the drug extracted therefrom seems to have been stupefying 
(compare Jer. viii. 14 ; ix. 15 ; xxiii, 15 and with the sense of the 
latter. Is. xliv. 25). Thus we have a bitter extract from a plant with 
a head, or prominent knob, and that extract was stupefying. More- 
over, Psalm ix. 15 reads, " They gave me also gall (literally head- 
plant) for my meat, and in my thirst they gave me vinegar to drink," 
perhaps more or less alleviative to physical pain and thirst, but 
of poor comfort to a " heart-broken " man, 

Now the poppy was known to Homer ; poppy juice was quoted by 
Hippocrates (fifth century B. C), and may have been known cen- 
turies earlier. 

It is most unlikely that the " wine " at the crucifixion was 
mingled with literal gall, and to my mind most likely that it was 
indeed a decoction of opium. What a text for the Chinese preacher 
if that fact could possibly be brought out in the Bible he uses. 



Some Bits of Missionary Experience. 

BY EEV. WILLIAM ASHMOEE, D.D. 

No. III. 

fN the last article (No. II,) we were dwelling on the necessity of 
some sort of readjustment of relations in domestic missionary 
^^ management. We came to a specification of certain cases 
and the mode of dealing with thenj. A necessity lay upon us in 
three directions : — 

1. We had to guard against the fowls of the air coming to lodge 
in our missionary tree. 
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2. We needed to classify the ideas and straighten out the 
tendencies among our own people. 

3. We needed to go to work on the mandarins to get them to 
recognize the rights of the Christians and render to them justice and 
even-handed treatment, and thns remove all excuse for an impeiHum 
in imperio- 

The first has already heen spoken of. In the present article it 
remains to consider the other two. And so 

Second. We need to classify the ideas and straighten out 
the tendencies among out own people. 

It was difficult to get into their conception clear and just ideas 
of the use to be made of toleration articles in foreign treaties. As 
a matter of course their practices were in danger of getting askew. 
There was the treaty, and there was the Consul, and there was the 
missionary. What were they all there for if not to be used ? The 
missionary could see the peril of over-working a good provision and 
a legitimate agency, but they could not see it as he did. So the con- 
troversy commenced, and was simmering away all the time. Every 
man brought his grievances to the missionary. They were of all 
sorts and sizes — these grievances of theirs. Some indeed were 
serious, involving great risk and loss to themselves and their 
families. Some of them had their fields plundered, some had their 
houses battered in, some were refused their right to the use of the 
public well of water, some were denied their share of the common 
mill for grinding sugar-cane, some were beaten in the streets of their 
own village. But there were also minor troubles, and their name 
was legion, things which, when sifted, " did not amount to a row of 
pins," as we say in homespun speech. A man had had his hair 
pulled, or some sister had had " faces made at her," or somebody 
had been called by some hard name. No matter ; it furnished occa- 
sion to run to the preacher, and the preacher was to run to the mis- 
sionary, and the missionary was to ran to the Consul, and the Consul 
was to run to the District Magistrate. If something was not done, 
then there would be hard feeling and talk about not daring to come 
to public worship again, and charges of partiality in that other 
people could have their cases attended to, but as for me — alas ! 

No one who has not run that gavmtlet can imagine the amount 
of time, and trouble, and talk involved. It was needful that the 
educative process should be pushed with thoroughness. We had to 
explain, and to exhort, and to remonstrate, and to protest. We dis- 
missed small cases in a summary way ; others of more gravity were 
sometimes entrusted to some of the older and more experienced 
disciples and left for them to dispose of. The most serious cases we 
attended to, more or less, according to circumstances, but every time 
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we resolved it should be " loss " and less. We told them that they 
must expect persecntiou. Tlie Master had forewarned them. What 
they had been called npon to endure was nothing to what multitudes 
of others had passed thronj^h. Oftentimes I quoted to them the 
refusal of the Master, "Man who made me a judge or a divider 
over yon ?" We told them we had not come to China for any such 
nse as they wished to make of us. We came to preach the Gospel. 
We had a couimission for that, but for nothing else. Others might 
have something more, but we had not. 

And then we laid an immense stress upon the fact that their 
depending so much on foreign help would, in the end, be one of the 
worst things that could happen to them. In an excess of this sort of 
thing they were sure to rouse the antagonism of their own rulers, who 
would naturally be jealous of this outside interference with their 
authority. Their own magistrates would come to be their enemies. 
Nor could they be sure of consular help always. Consuls, too, would 
get tired. They would come more and more to the point that it 
was not their business to interfere in purely native disputes, even if 
something more or less of Christianity was involved. Thus they 
would be repudiated on both sides, and find themselves without help 
in either direction. We were surely drifting in a wrong direction. 
We must face about. We must do it, brethren ; we must do it, and 
we must begin right away. 

Ah, yes, they would say. We must face about, but not till my 
case is settled. When the next man comes, talk it out, but not just 
yet. Some, though, did begin to heed, and applications did begin 
to fall oS. Thoughtful ones said, " The teacher was right, and we 
should conform to what he says. It is better to appeal to our own 
magistrates, in our own way, even if we do not always get justice 
fully, and even if it does cost us something to pay Yamen charges." 

A special cause for watchfulness was the tendency they showed 
whenever they did put in a petition to their own magistrate, to make 
mention of the fact that they belonged to "the people of the doctrine." 
This was supposed to have, and it often did have, an effect on the 
magistrate. He did not want to get into trouble with those who 
were supposed to be behind " the people of the teacbiug." Against 
this use of the name of the church we entered continuous and vehe- 
ment protest. We forbade our members doing it, and exposed them 
when they did do it. We preached against it, we inveighed against it, 
and yet now and then we would get hold of a case of violation. We 
went at it to expose and rebuke, and lay down the rule of propriety 
with renewed positiveness. It is matter of gratitude to be able to say 
that we were steadily making headway. The understanding of the 
churches was becoming enlightened ; more and more of them were 
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becoming fully convinced. We were confident that, with patience 
and perseverance, we would, in the end, lift them out of that partic- 
ular bog. 

But now all at once there came to light a most aggravated 
departure from the right line of conduct. The principal parties in it 
were two persons who had been, at times, in mission employ as 
teachers. They opened a line of boats to traffic in cargo between 
two cities which had petty revenue stations on the route. The law 
required them to stop here and submit to examination when hailed. 
Whether they had anything dutiable or not is not the question. The 
law demanded that they should round to on being hailed, and that 
was enough. They should have done it. But now they got a flag 
and put on it in great letters the words Li-pai-tang [the church] 
and passed along, giving no heed to the call. They said that, as they 
had nothing dutiable, and as they belonged to the Li-pai-tang, they 
were exempt. This continued for some time quite unknown to 
any of us. 

One day a chief tax collector from the revenue station came to 
see me. He asked me if we had authorized them to use a flag with 
Li-pai-tang on it, and also to refuse to stop when hailed. We told 
him we most certainly had not. They were doing wrong who did so, 
and were violating the rules of the church and the laws of the land 
alike. "Then," said he, "I will use force and arrest them." "You have 
a perfect right to do so," we replied ; " no one can complain if you do 
arrest them." As the man rose to go away I said to him, " May I ask 
of you a great personal favor ; it is that you will suspend your arrest 
till I can send them word and warn them of the consequences of 
their violation of law." He cordially assented. I asked for only a 
week, but he said he would give them two weeks, and he kept his 
word. As soon as he was gone, I sent a messenger, post-haste, to 
bid them to comply with the law, telling them what had happened. 
The next day I sent a second messenger, so as to make assurance 
doubly sure. Both messages were delivered, but both were disregard- 
ed. They had become bold and contumacious. 

Two weeks afterwards, when they refused to answer, they were 
pursued by a strong posse of men, overpowered and carried off to the 
Yamen, while their boat was confiscated. Now they were in hot 
water, sure enough, and plenty of it. In their reply to the magistrate, 
they were rude and impertinent. They intended to brazen it out. But 
that potent pedagogical instrument — the bamboo — came into requisi- 
tion and taught them manners. They were beaten severely, partly for 
their violation of law and partly for the insolence to the magistrate, 
and finally a sentence of three years' banishment was recorded 
against them. 
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Now came the raid on the missionary to force him to interfere. 
They collected a large number of relatives and friends and church 
members, and all came in a body with great outcry and lamentation. 
The old mother came and bowed herself to the floor, Chinese fashion, 
with tears and bewailing. " The teacher must save them." Several of 
our preachers were along and several of the most influential church 
members. "Oh teacher, you MM^^nterfere. You must throw over 
him the shield of the church. Just this once. We will not ask it 
again." The teacher replied, " But I cannot do it. It would be wrong 
for me to do it. You were warned in time. Now it is too late- 
Besides, the sentence is recorded. There is no help for it." "But 
teacher, if you do not do it then none of us will dare to come to 
church again." " Then you must stay away from the church. But you 
shall not use the name of that for such base purposes, and you shall 
not use me for such purposes either. If you go away I will go and 
preach to others who will not act as you are doing." For ten long hours 
that struggle continued. About forty, men and women, begging, coax, 
ing and threatening against one single missionary, who felt that the 
stand had to be taken, cost what it might in the loss of members to 
the church and of good-will towards himself. 

But why introduce such matter as this ? Is there not an old 
saying about rinsing soiled linen in public ? Is it best to expose 
such pitiable weakness t We do not look at it in that light. We 
are quite willing that outside people should know that we are not 
blind to the defects of these undeveloped converts from heathenism, 
and that we conceal nothing. In this we follow the exar^ple of Holy 
Writ. We are willing to admit that lifting a people out of the 
slime-pits is not a holiday amasemeat. Besides, we would have 
outside people and " inside " people— onr friends and supporters— all 
to know how much uphill work is required for the regeneration of 
China. We have hope for them still and pity for them, and can see 
something in them to believe in, even when others see nothing but 
occasion for scoflSng. We hope better things of the great mass 
of them, even thongh we thus speak. The " ontside " world knows 
nothing of the pain and depression that now and then attends a 
missionary in his work, when fond hopes seem to be dashed like 
water spilt on the ground. Nor do they know of the faith and 
patience that nerve him to hopefulness and renewed effort. Moses 
had such experiences, and so had Paul. The first one said the 
people were almost ready to stone him ; and the second one remind- 
ed some of them that, at one time, they were ready to pluck out 
their own eyes and have given them to him. We are left to the 
inference that later they would have been more likely to pluck out 
Paul's eyes. But now such experiences are a feature, at least 
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occasionally, of missionary life. Happy is the man who has never 
had something of the kind. 

Our faithfulness to those converts had its reward. They said 
they could not come to worship. But they did come. After a Sunday 
or two they were all back, and all admitting that they had been hasty 
and wrong. The ex-preacher himself went into his three years of 
banishment. Neither did he apostatize. He confessed his mis- 
conduct, recognized the justice of his punishment, and showed his 
repentance by endeavoring to repair the wrong he had done. In his 
banishment he became noted for his honest confession and for his 
persistent preaching of repentance. He came back to his home a 
subdued man and an humble follower of the faith. 

Third. We needed to work on the Mandarins to get them to 
recognize the rights of the Christians, to render them justice and even- 
handed treatment, and thus escape the bugbear of an " imperium 
in imperio'' 

This was not so easy of accomplishment. Official sympathy 
was against the Christians invariably. While a Consular note, or a 
missionary's card might command a show of attention, yet it was 
always perfunctory. When the converts went to their YamSns in 
their own names, as we directed them to do, the fact that they were 
Christians, when it was found out, was enough to prejudice the case. 
Yet the officials would be cautious, so as not to be caught napping. 
They would not say anything adverse, but then neither would they 
do anything favorable. The Christians were to be starved out. There 
was no opportunity for us to get in a word. We could see the fog 
bank in the horizon, but we could not help ourselves. We had soon 
to come to anchor, and oftentimes when we had not good holding 
ground at that. At last one of them opened the way and refused 
outright to help in a certain case, because the man admitted he was 
a Christian. He was unsophisticated in YamSn arts — -this particular 
mandarin — and lacked in the oily facility with which older hands 
staved ofi cases in which foreigners might be known to have an 
interest, and therefore he broke out, " So you have entered the 
doctrine have you ? And now you presume to corns to me for help. 
How dare you ? Get you gone to the missionary and the Consul 1 " 
And the poor Christian was hustled out of the court room amid the 
chuckles and jeers of the underlings. 

But now a better lift we could not have had. We availed 
ourselves of it at once. A carefully prepared " petitionary state- 
ment" was drawn up, not for that magistrate, but for the 
Taotai himself. In it we took occasion to present the case of the 
convert and the attitudes, respectively, of the missionary and the 
magistrate. 
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The Position of the Convert. — He is a Chinese snbject. As snch 
he is bonnd by the laws of the land, the same as any other 
Chinese snbject. Whether he be a Christian or not the requirement 
is the same. He is boand to be well behaved and orderly, to pay 
his taxes, to be honest in all his dealings with the officials and 
with his neighbors. If he has a lawsnit, he must go through the 
regular forms and pay the customary fees. If he has a bill of dam- 
ages to bring, he must not exaggerate by saying that he has been 
robbed of new tools when they were old ones ; he must not pretend 
he had half an acre of potatoes carried off when there was really 
only a row or two ; if he had been assaulted, he must not 
smear the blood all over his face and try to make it appear he 
had been half killed when he only had a scratch; he must not cheat, 
nor take advantage of the ignorance of others to swindle them. He 
must be truthful in all things. Such things as these are justly to 
be demanded of everybody alike. A Christian ought to be better 
and more faithful than other men. The fact that (qv! people con- 
form to these rules, is no excuse for him. He is not to follow the 
multitude to do evil. Nor must he claim special favor because he 
happens to be a Christian when his neighbor is not. He is not to 
lean on missionaries and on Consuls in order to better his worldly 
circumstances. This is the orthodox standard, to which they all 
ought to be kept, though every missionary knows how ready they 
are to vary from it. 

The Attitude of the Missionarij, — He is not here in any semi- 
political or semi-judicial capacity whatever. He is here exclusively as 
a religious teacher. His work is not to denationalize the Chinese, 
but, while making them servants of a spiritual Master, to make 
them at the same time more reliable and faithful subjects of their 
own earthly rulers. These points were elaborated to His Excellency 
the Taotai. While casting no reflections upon the methods of other 
religionists, and while disclaiming any commission to speak for other 
societies, we did nevertheless set forth with explicitness of detail that 
view of the interrelation of church and state which obtains with our 
own society, and, as we believe, with not a few other Protestant 
societies as well. It is in the very line of our teaching and practice 
to discourage our people from seeking redress at the hands of foreign 
Consuls, and to encourage them to look for it at the Yamens of their 
own officials. It is our policy to teach them not to ask for anything 
because they happen to be Ciiristians which is only using the Christ- 
ian name as a shield and shelter, but to ask for it on the ground of 
good behavior, aud consequent good desert, and also to ask that 
every case be adjudicated on the basis of truth and equity and rec- 
ognized law. That the native authorities should naturally be jealous 
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of such cbange of venue from a Chinese Yamen to a foreign con- 
sulate, as was altogetJier too common, was recognized as reasonable. 
Such things were irritating, and we, in otlier lands, should object in 
the same way. It was also in our power to appeal to the Taotai 
himself to recognize the infreqnoncy with which ive had appeared at 
YaraSns through the intervention of Consuls, thus proving that we 
were not helping to create that which tliey so much opposed — a 
foreign imperiiim in a Chinese imperio. Our own Consul will bear 
us out in the assertion that (since that period) there was a space of 
eight years in which, with the exception of an aggravated and exten- 
sive case of persecution, we had not asked his help, and yet our 
people were multiplying, and our stations were increasing in number — 
already to over thirty. 

The Attitude of the Magistrate. — The statement of the two pre- 
ceding parts was to prepare the way for the present one. And so 
we went into it with plainness of speech. We cannot give the exact 
words that were used, but the substance is well remembered. More- 
over, what we now give, while it fairly summarizes what was thea 
expressed, is most emphatically a conviction of what is called for at 
the present hour. In substance we said : — 

"Your Excellency has an objection to Chinese subjects going to 
foreign Consuls to have their wrongs redressed when you have officials 
of your own whose business ic is to attend to these very things. It 
must be admitted by all that your objectiou is legitimately taken. 
We ourselves look at it in the same light. A Chinese subject should 
prefer his complaints to a Chinese magistrate, just as a foreign 
subject prefers them to a foreign magistrate. Your local magistrates 
are continually receiving dispatches from foreign Consuls, calling upon 
them to do certain things in the way of granting protection to chapels 
and of furnishing redress to injured Christians, which same things 
they ought to do of themselves and without foreign intervention. 
It is indeed not agreeable, nor is it advantageous to law and order 
in the long run, nor is it conducive to harmony and good feeling to 
have this continue. 

" But now, why should it continue? and who makes it continue? 
As for ourselves we oppose it ; we teach our converts not to adopt 
this method. We tell them they are Chinese, and Chinese they must 
and should continue to be. Therefore they must take their cases to 
Chinese Yainens ; they must pay the usual expenses of enterincr 
petitions, they must await decisions in the usnal manner, they 
must not ask us to help them get a hearing through our Consuls. 
When we say this to them there is no other way than for them than 
to listen to us, which they do, and so we missionaries are helping 
yoa establish your authority over your own people more securely 
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tlian before. If therefore we had our way, and if our converts were 
only iillowed by the local officials to do as we instruct them, your 
criticism that a foreign dominion was growing up among you would 
be diminished and would finally cease to be made. But now your 
subordinate officials will not let them do as we wish them to do, and 
as you and all the high officials wish them to do. For when they 
como to theYaraeu, and after they have paid all the customary fees, 
if it should happen to be found ont that they are Christians, then, 
at once, they are discriminated against ou that accouut. Now, 
if their petition should come in throng h a Consul, the local officials 
do not do that. They have to give some sort of heed, though they 
may not give what they onght to. But if there is no Cousal behind 
them then they are sure to be at a disadvautge on account of being 
Oh ristians. 

" All that is bad enough at best, but now here is a minor local 
magistrate (and the name of his place was given) who is bold and 
open about it, and ou finding out incidentally that a certain peti- 
tioner was a Christian, at once refused to hear his case and drove 
him with reproach from the Yamen, telling him that since he has 
adopted the foreign religion, henceforth when he wants help he 
must get it as best he can from the Consul and the teacher, and not 
hope for anything from a Chinese magistrate. Your Excellency can 
see who it is that is creating the imperium in imperio — a foreign 
dominion inside of a Chinese dominion. If a child were to go 
begging for food at a neighbor's door that neighbor, knowing that 
the child's father was well provided for, would say to him: 'Why, 
child, go home to your own father's honse and get your food.' And 
so would all the neighbors say. But if it should turn out that a 
heartless father had driven his own child out into the street and 
left him to suffer from hunger and to shiver from the cold and have 
no shelter from the pelting rain, then not only one neighbor but all 
the neighbors would open their doors to take him in, and would put 
on their rice pots to prepare him food. How could the hard-hearted 
father comphiin that they were encouraging his son to be unfilial ? 

" Let Your Excellency interpose and issue stringent orders to all 
magistrates to be just and equal." 

The sequel was all that we hoped for and all that could be 
desired. The Taotai at once sent a reply to the note, commending 
the position taken and saying that orders would be sent without 
delay to local authorities, and that a reproof should be administered 
to that one magistrate in particular. It will be apparent that in the 
pursuance of snch a method, not only have the Chinese authorities 
the greatest inducement to fair dealing, but the way is open to our 
coHSular interposition in a way that the Consuls themselves cannot 
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object to. They can come in with the same argumentatiou and 
press it with tremendons force: " Why do not your magistrates attead 
to the eases of your own people ? Why do you allow thorn to 
come running to us for help which it is not our place to give ? It is 
your duty to give it, but you neglect them or turn your back upon 
them, and so they are driven to appeal to us." Our Consuls generally, 
we take it, would cordially prefer that way of meeting their treaty 
obligations. 

We are not at our destination ; yet there is, or may be, a long 
stretch of road-way to be passed over before we do get into the 
depot, but as times now are, more than ever are we persuaded that we 
mnst patiently and persistently push ahead in that direction. It was 
preached of old that Japheth should dwell in the tents of Shem. It 
is being fulfilled afresh in our day. Japheth is here with all his 
belongings, and Japheth has come to stay. In the political demorali- 
zation that is already begun and the disintegration that seems 
inevitable, the tendency to seek a shelter in the church is certain to 
become conspicuous. Of course, all missionaries are alike in the 
purpose to keep this incoming element as pure as possible. The 
lines above indicated are best fitted to subserve the ends in view 
and to help raise up a Christian brotherhood adapted to coming 
exigencies whatever they may be 



Soheresehewsky's Pentateuch. 

BY DR. MARTIN, PRESIDENT 01' THE IMPEEIAli UNIVERSITY, PEKING. 

tHERE is a version of the Scriptures in English known as the 
Bishop's Bible. For a century prior to the Received Version, 
it was the accepted standard ; and a vestige of its ancient 
supremacy still remains in the Psalms of the Prayer Book. 

China, too, is to have her Bishop's Bible — not the work of a 
commission or convocation, but of one Bishop — the Rt. Rev. Dr. 
Schoroschcwsky. 

That this new version will drive all rivals from the field and 
temain forever in sole possession, I will not venture to predict. But 
I have no doubt that it will obtain a very wide circulation and exert 
a profound influence on the final version, if finality is ever attained. 
Its conspicuous merits are those of our English Revised Version, 
viz., ripe scholarship and critical research. That Revised Version 
will be worth all it has cost if it only con,tributi3s to some future 
emendation of King James. 
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Dr. Schereschewsky's has a chance of doing more than that; for 
as yet in China we have no Royal Version to be dethroned. The 
Bishop's has therefore a fair chance to compete for the throne. 

After completing the New Testament, he has now given us the 
Pentateuch as the first instalment of the Old Testament. May 
his life be spared to place the copestone on the edifice ! Finis 
opus coronal. 

It is thirty-five years since ho made his dehut as a translator of 
the Scriptures. In 1864 a committee of five was formed in Peking 
to render the New Testament into Mandarin. Two of these (Messrs. 
Burden and Schereschcwsky, both Bishops to he) came to my house 
one morning to ask my co-operation. I took part in their Avork for a 
short time only, being occupied with the translation of works on 
International Law. Later on Dr. Schereschewsky alone began and 
finished a Mandarin Version of the Old Testament, which in that 
dialect stands by itself and is not likely to be superseded. 

For that task his qualifications v.'ore exceptional. By birth a 
Hebrew of the Hebrews, and running over with rabbinic lore, he 
had iBade himself a Chinese by adoption and by successful study. 
No man of that day equalled him in idiomatic command of the spoken 
Mandarin. 

The long pilgrimage from Moses to Malachi which he then 
made ho is now going over a second time, rendering the Scriptures 
not into a dialect, but into the general language of the empire. 

In this undertaking he finds it an immense advantage to retrace 
his own foot-steps. Difficulties, which then confronted him, are diffi- 
culties no longer; doubtful questions present themselves as cases 
already adjudicated. Certain test, passages in this volume I have 
looked over with my Hebrew Bible in hand ; and so well am I satis- 
fied with his treatment that I should feel myself a gainer if I could 
accompany him chapter by chapter. A good translation is the best 
commentary ; and where translation fails to give the meaning, Bishop 
Schereschewsky wisely adds an occasional not© by way of elucidation. 
As a good example I may point to Gen. ii. 23, where in a marginal 
note he gives the Hebrew words ish and iska, for man and woman, to 
replace the ^ and ^ of the text, making it read, "she shall be called 
isim, because from ish was she taken." 

I might give a long series of passages in illustration of the 
translator's happy faculty for seizing the meaning of a doubtful 
phrase and expressing it in a way that causes the doubt to disappear. 
I might, too, find some in which I should have reached a different 
conclusion. But it is not my object to quote details. This version, 
in what is known as the " Easy Wbi-li" I cordially commend to 
missionaries of every creed and confession. Made by an eminent 
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scholar ; equally able in Hebrew and Chinese, unlike his former ve- - 
sion, it will not be confined to the northern provinces, but make 
the Word of God accessible to readers in every part of the Chinese 
empire. Its style, simple enough to be " uuderstanded of the people," 
is yet sufficiently polished to meet the taste of the most fastidious 
of China's literati. 

That the translation of the Scriptures was Bishop Schereschew- 
sky's vocation, there can be no doubt. When he had finished the Old 
Testament in Mandarin, the cares of a lart;e diocese compelled him to 
suspend his hermeneutic labors for some years. Then a fell disease, 
which paralyzed every member of his body, but left intact his 
splendid intellect, oblif^ed him to lay down other burdens and to re- 
turn to his favorite studies. 

The result is before us in the handsome volume now under re- 
view, and in the New Testament published some time ago. 

It adds a pathetic interest to these great works to know that 
they were executed by a man who is unable to hold a pen. As 
Thierry, the French historian, produced his chefs-d' ceuvres in a state 
of decrepitude, such that he had to be carried to his study on the 
back of a servant, so with Eishop Schereschewsky. But of him it 
may be said with truth that he has overcome greater impediments, 
and is achieving a greater work. Laus Deo ! 



Ekv. E. T. Williams, M.A., Editor. 

Published ia the interests o£ the " Kducational Association of China." 

Educatioml AssocMion of China, 

THE THIED TBIENNIAL MEETING. 

tlTE Educational Association of China began its third triennial 
meeting at Shanghai on Wednesday, May 17th. In point of 
attendance and interest it fully equalled, perhaps surpassed, its 
two predecessors. The evening before the formal opening a recogni- 
tion meeting was hold at McTyoire Home, whore the members, 
gathered from all parts of the empire, were introduced to one another 
and spent an hour in pleasant social intercourse, after which Rev. J. 
C. Ferguson, chairman of the Executive Committee, called upon each 
membtsr to statt; in a few words his residence, the character of his 
work, and any interesting incidents in connection with it. The 
speeches were all brief and to the point, and were interspersed with 
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choice vocal and instrumental music. The large attendance and 
manifest enthusiasm promised well for the convention as a whole, 
and the promise was not disappointed. 

There were daily sessions morning and afternoon, on Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday ; an evening session on Thursday, and the meet- 
ings closed on Saturday noon. All the meetings were held at the 
chapel of the Presbyterian Mission Press. 

The programme, as published in last month's RECORDER, was 
adhered to as faithfully as possible. 

Dr. Fryer's absence was greatly regretted. The steamer on 
which he had taken passage from San Francisco was not due in 
Shanghai until the week following the close of the meeting. 

Writers of other papers were absent, but sent their papers, which 
were read by friends. 

The address of the President, Rev. D. Z. SheflSeld, D.D., on 
Wednesday morning, was a vigorous discussion of " Christian Educa- 
tion," presenting a lofty ideal and declaring the chief end of educa- 
tion to be to lead the student to a knowledge of God. Under the 
head of " Educational Problems " some old and some now questions 
were brought into discussion, the latter chiefly growing out of the 
remarkable change in Chinese public sentiment with regard to 
Western education which has taken place since the last meeting of 
the Association, and has caused missionary educators to ask them- 
selves how they can assist the Chinese in their attempts to establish 
schools of Western learning. Dr. Parker advocated the establishment 
of an educational magazine under the auspices of the Association, 
and at a later session it was decided to do this. 

A very practical suggestion was made by Mr. Gedye, which ap- 
pears to us of great importance, that a general Examining Board 
should be established for all China to provide deserving teachers 
with certificates of scholarship and so protect the inexperienced 
Chinese authorities from imposition. It was understood that the 
Executive Committee of the Society for the Diffusion of Christian 
and General Knowledge had already appointed a committee to 
devise a plan for this very purpose, and the Educational Association, 
at its business session on Saturday, appointed one also to consult 
with that of the S. D. C. G. K., not only for the establishment of an 
Examining Board, but also to urge upon the Chinese government 
the adoption of a system of public schools. 

The papers were all very practical. As most of the members of 
the Association arc missionaries, it goes without saying that the im- 
portance of religious and ethical teaching was kept well to the front. 
A word of caution was uttered, however, as to the danger of creating 
a dislike for religion in the minds of the students by too much insist- 
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ence on the part of the teacher. The value of studios in natural 
science was also very rightly emphasized. Not the least interesting 
and profitable session was that set apart for the discussion of the 
education of girls, which was conducted almost entirely by the ladies 
of the Association. At the Thursday evening session the chair was 
taken by Mr. F. S. A. Bourne, H. B. M.'s Consul at Shanghai, who 
called attention in a few introductory words to the connection be- 
tween religion and morals and indicated the bearing of this fact upon 
the subject to be discussed, " The Introduction of Christian Leaven 
into the Life of New China." 

At the business session an important amendment to the Con- 
stitution was proposed, which will be submitted by mail to the 
members of the Association who were not present, and which provides 
for reducing the size of the Committee on Publication from seven 
to three. This is, as we believe, a very desirable change. Heretofore 
the work of the Committee has been greatly hindered by the delay 
and inconvenience experienced in sending manuscripts to so many 
places at great distances apart before they could be acted upon. 

The report of the Committee on Transliteration was tentatively 
approved and ordered to be printed and circulated. The report includes 
a list of characters to be employed in the transliteration of proper 
names and two lists of names so transliterated — those used in Chapin's 
Geography and in Sheffield's Universal History. The Committee, 
with two changes, was continued and empowered to make such 
modifications in the lists as may seem advisable in the future. 
We publish below the reports of important committees. 
The proceedings will be published in full at an early date and 
supplied to the members at cost. 

The following of&cers were elected for the coming three 
years : — 

President. — Rev. T. Richard. 

V ice i residents.— -^ ^^^^_ ^ ^ ^^^^^ 

General Editor.— Rev. A. P. Parker, D.D. 
General Secretary. — Rev. J. A. Silsby. 
Treasurer. — Rev. W. N. Bitton. 
Editorial Secretary.— Rev. E. T. Williams, M.A. 
Executive Committee in addition to Secretary, Treasurer, and 
General Editor : — 

Miss L. Haygood. 

Rev. E. L. H. Pott. 

Rev. J. C. Ferguson. 

Prof. B. R. Lyman, 
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Publication Committee : — 

Eev. D. Z. Sheffield, D.D. 

Rev. W. M. Hayes. 

Rev. J. Jackson. 
Committee on Geographical and Biographical Terms :— 

Rev. D. Z. Sheffield, D.D. 

Mrs. A. P. Parker. 

Rev. W. M. Hayes. 

Miss M. C. Robinson. 

Rev. E. T. Williams, M.A. 
Committee on Technical and Scientific Terms : — 

Rev. C. W. Mateer, D.D. 

Rev. A. P. Parker, D.D. 

Rev. W. M. Hayes. 
Committee to prepare Courses of Study and Plan for General 
Examination Board and to urge upon the Chinese Government the 
Establishmeafc of Public Schools: — 

Rev. A. P. Parker, D.I). 

Rev. D. Z. Sheffield, D.D. 

Rev. E. F. Gedye, M.A, 



Report of Committee on Educational Reforms. 

The Committee to whom was referred certain matters in regard 
to Edacational Reforms in China reported as follows : — 

We recommend : 1. That this Association appoint a committee 
of three to co-operate with a similar committee of the Society for 
the Diffusion of Christian and General Knowledge among the Chi- 
nese in the preparation of such a Course of Stndy, or a Series of 
Courses of Study, as they may deem best adapted to the use of schools 
and colleges and students in general thronglioat the country. 

2. That this Joint Committee be authorized to prepare an 
examination scheme for the country at large, and make such rec- 
ommendations to the Chinese government in regard to a Public 
School system for China and, in regard to such other educational 
reforms as the condition of the country demands ; to be referred to 
this Joint Committee to take such action as they may deem best. 

3. That such action as this Joint Committee may take in regard 
to the matters above mentioned, shall be pnblished and put into 
operation as soon as the (Jommittee may find it desirable to do so, 
and their action shall have the full sanction of this Association until 
the next Triennial Meeting of the Association, when it shall be 
subject to the approval of the Triennial Meeting. 
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Report of the Executive Committee. 

The Committee organized May 15fch, 1896, for the work of the 
new term, and E,ev. J. A. Silsby was elected Secretary. There were 
present at this meeting: Rev. A. P. Parker, D.D., General Editor 
and ex officio Chairman ; Rev. F. L. Hawks Pott, Treasurer; Miss L, 
A. Haygood, Dr. John Fryer, Revs. Paul Kranz and J. A. Silsby. 
Of the members of the Committee only one, Miss Haygood, has been 
able to attend all of the twelve meetings which have been iield. 
Drs. Parker and Fryer, Mr. Pott and Mi'. Silsby have all been absent 
during a part of the term in America. Mr. Ferguson accepted the 
General Editorship during Dr. Parker's absence, and at his urgent 
request has retained that position until the end of the present term. 
Rev. F. H. James has acted as Dr. Fryer's proxy until recently, 
■when Rev. E. T. Williams took his place. Rev. D. H. Davis served 
as Secretary during Mr. Silsby 's absence. Rev. J. L. Rees acted as 
Treasurer during Mr. Pott's absence. Latterly Mr. Pott found it 
necessary to resign on account of a press of other duties, and Rev. W. 
N. Bitton was chosen to take his place. The average attendance at 
our meetings has been five. The meetings have all been held at 
McTyeire Home. 

At nearly every meeting of the Committee the General Editor 
and the Treasurer have submitted reports, and these reports have been 
made the basis of subsequent action by the Committee. The triennial 
reports of these officers, which are submitted to the Association, make 
it unnecessary for the Secretary to enter into detail concerning this 
part of the Committee's transactions. We have every reason to be 
gratified on account of the rapidly increasing demand for our publica- 
tions. A good deal has been done in the w:i,y of republishing works 
already on our catalogue, but we can not report a great; nttinber of new 
publications. Only two new works have been published during the 
past three years : they are Dr. Parker's Physics and Mrs. Parker's 
work on Map Drawing. 

The liberality of Dr. Martin has enabled us to republish his 
valuable works on Political Economy and International Law. A 
similar liberality on the part of Drs. Mateer and Parker and Revs. 
Hayes, Judson, Pott, Owen and Fei-guson and Dr. Porter have 
enabled us to publish two valuable Chinese T'ao, embracing 
lithograph editions of works on Mathematics and Western Science. 
The rest of our work has been almost entirely connected with the 
republication of older works, the ])ashing forward of tlie pales of 
the Association's publications, the safeguarding of the Associa- 
tion's property interests, and the making of arrangements lor the 
Triennial Meeting. 
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At one of our earlier meetings Dr. Fryer called attention to the 
fact that several books published by the Educational Association 
were being pirated. Dr. Parker was requested to look into the matter 
and take the necessary action, through the British and American Con- 
sulates and the Mixed Court, that by fines, confiscation and award of 
damages, this abuse might be corrected. Subsequently the Secretary 
was authorized to confer with Rev. Timothy Richard, Secretary of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Christian and General Knowledge, in regard 
to what could be done by way of joint action in protecting our interests. 

Mr. Ferguson was authorized to take stock of all the books, 
blocks, maps, stereotypes and other property of the Association, and 
to have separate account books made, in order to ascertain at any time 
tlie stock which the Association has on hand, employing such assist- 
ance as might be necessary for this work. At an earlier meeting the 
Treasurer was authorized to have suitable envelopes and letter- 
heads printed for the use of the Association's officers. The Committee's 
officers are therefore now well supplied with suitable books, 
blanks, and such stationery as is needful to keep the business of the 
Association in systematic order. 

la order to prevent delay in the publication of standard works, 
the Chairman and Secretary were authorized, in the interim between 
the lurtetiugs of the Executive Committee, to order the reprinting of 
the books published by tbe Associatiou when there is urgent 
necessity. 

The Committee has endeavored to push forward the sale of the 
Association's publications. With this in view, the General Editor 
was authorized to offer a discount of 20 per cent, to all native book- 
sellers dealing in our publications. Arrangements have also been 
made with the Society for the Diffusion of Christian and General 
Knowledge to keep on hand a stock of our publications. A book- 
case was procured to be placed in the Society's depot and 20 per cent, 
allowed on all sales through this agency. 

A General Catalogue of the Association's publications has been 
prepared by Mr. Ferguson, and the General Editor was authorized 
to advertize in the Missionary Recorder and in native periodicals as 
seemed expedient. 

The Committee authorized the General Editor to send a set of 
samples of all our publications to Rev. W. E. Manly, to be put on 
exhibition at the Conference of Western Missionaries at Chungking. 

The later meetings of the Committee have been taken up 
largely with the arrangements for our Third Triennial Meeting. A 
circular was issued early in November asking for suggestions 
which would help to make this meeting interesting and profitable. 
Our President sent us a letter full of valuable suggestions, and to him 
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we are greatly indebted for many of the best features of the present 
pro<i;ramme. Only two or threa other letters were received in re- 
spouse to our reqaest, but we have been pretty generally successfnl iu 
securing favorable replies from those who have been asked to prepare 
papers and addresses, and we trust the present programme will be 
the groundwork of a most helpful and interesting meeting. 

J. A. SlT.SBY, 

Sec. Ex. Com. 



Report op Committee on Terminology. 
When your Committee was appointed it was with the expecta- 
tion and inteuliou fcliat a vigorous efiort should be made to accom- 
plish something in the line of the work entrusted to it. The Chairman 
took up the business with what vigor he could and summoned the 
other members of the Committee to assist. As tlie subject of chemis- 
try seemed to be the rubicon that must be crossed, before anything 
effective could be done iu other lines, this was first taken up. Dr. 
Stuart drew up a comparative list of the elements and a few general 
terms and sent them round in a circular. Your Chairman, assisted 
by Mr. Hayes, took the matter up, and one long circular after another 
went round and criticisms and suggestions were sent back, not only 
from other members of the Committee but also from the members of 
the Committee of the Medical Society, to whom the circulars were idso 
sent. At the end of nearly two years of constant effort a new list of 
the elements was finally settled upon and printed in the RECORDER. 
Aa improved system of chemical nomenclature was then elaborated. 
Some of its main ideas had previously been suggested by Dr. 
Stuart, and others were suggested in various ways during the discus- 
sion of the elements. The system, however, as elaborated, is chiefly 
the work of Mr. Hayes, assisted by the Chairman. It, as yet, only 
embraces inorganic ciiemistry. It lias been approved by all the 
Committee who voted, which was all but one. We hoped to have 
been able to get a complete comparative list of new and old. terms 
ready for the meeting of the xYssociation, but the votes on the last 
circular were some of them so long delayed that it was found impossi- 
ble to get it finished. The first draft is fully wrought out and arranged, 
and simply awaits copying and final revising before printing. It 
includes all the terms ordinarily used in inorganic chemistry, giving 
under each a complete list of the different terms that have been 
used by various authors, giving credit to each so far as known. Your 
Committee ventures the opinion that the completion of this system 
and list of chemical terms will mark a great step in advance and will 
open the way for consistency in the many other branches of science 
into which chemistry enters to a greater or less extent. 
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Your Chairman has also on hand a large mass of material, col- 
lected from many sources, for a general list of scientific and. technical 
terms. Several members of the Committee and a few authors have 
sent lists for incorporation. The members of the Committee are all 
busy men, and for tliis reason have not always responded promptly to 
th.e requests of the Chairman for help. The task of preparino such a 
comprehensive list of terms is really a herculean one, involving!; the 
collating of several thousand terms and their variations. If all 
authors would provide lists of the terms they have used it would 
ligliten the work very much. This, I am sorry to say, a considerable 
number of them either neglect or are not inclined to do. A large 
amounfc of work is already done, and much material is collected, so 
that if a little more time is given the result will be achieved. 

C. W. Mateer, 
Chairman. 



Report of Publication Committee. 

The work of your Committee for the last three years needs but 
a brief report. Ouly four books have been presented to us, viz., a 
translation of Steele's Physics, by Dr. Parker. A work on Map Draw- 
ing by Mrs. Parker. A translation of McCosh's Divine Government 
by Rev. J, L. Whiting, and a work on Statistical Geography by Rev. 
L. Wigbam. The two former were approved and have been printed. 

Tlie translation of McCosh's Divine Government wag declined as 
nob falling properly within tho sphere of the Association. The Statis- 
tical Geography was not well adapted to school use, and was returned 
to the author with criticisms. 

More miglit perhaps have been done in the way of projecting 
and soliciting suitable works for publication if your Committee had 
not been so large and so scattered that it was impossible to get a 
meeting. "We would suggest the propriety of making the Committee 
smaller and also of grouping the members, so that communication 
might be easier and quicker. It is evident that authors do not in- 
cline to offer their books to the Association, but prefer to print them 
on their own account. This is due in part perhaps to the diiHculty 
and delay experienced in getting a book reviewed and passed, bub 
chiefly we think to the fact that if the book proves a financial 
success the author under the present arrangement gets but little 
profit. We would advise a modification of the present rule, so as 
to give the author a certain definite share of the profit of his book, 
and also to give him an assured opportunity of revision when new 
editions are to be printed, 

C. W. Mateee, 

Chairman. 
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Triennial Report op the General Editoe. 

At the last meetin<^ of this Association, in 1896, Rev. A. P. 
Parker, D.D., was appointed General Editor. Ho carried on the 
work in a most efficient maimer until he was obliged to return to 
America in Jaiiuai'y, 1898, at which time the writer was appointed 
by the President and Vice-Presidents with the approval of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

The work of the office has been gradually increasing, as 
will be shown by the appended t;*bles. There is need of some one 
being appointed who cati devote his whole time to the work of 
pushing the sale of our publications and furthering onr interests. 
With judicious management our business could be easily increased 
ten-fold. Tlie question of finding some one who can be set aside 
for this duty, demands the attention of this Association. 

A list of the estimated stock on hand is herewith appended. 

John C. Ferguson, 

General Editor. 



New Editions puhlished from May, 1896, to May, 1899. 





Copkfs 
printed or 


Stock in 
hand. 


Valued. 




received. 




§ els. 


Mental Philosophy 


700 


2.53 


75.90 


Universal History 


1,-300 


333 


532.80 


Map of the. World, unmounted ... 


1,230 


none 




Wall Chart of Astronomy 


160 


do. 




,, ,, ,, Birds, mounted ... 


GO 


do. 




Trigonometry 


2,000 


613 


245.20 


Wall Charts of Mammals, mounted 


45 


none 




Acoustics ... 


1,500 


847 


169.40 


Wall Charts of Astronomy 


1,341 


285 


199.50 


Light, by W. M. Hayes 


1,500 


946 


378.40 


Hand-book of Birds 


900 


103 


20.60 


,, ,, Mammals... 


900 


61 


12.20 


Hayes' Astronomy 


2,000 


178 


133.50 


Conic Sections 


500 


257 


64.25 


Educational Directory for China 


50 


17 


12.75 


Second Triennial Meeting, 189G 


171 


13 


26.00 


Geography, Scripture, of Palestine 


403 


328 


98.40 


,, for Schools ... 


200 


176 


88.00 


Geology, Elements of 


002 


294 


73.50 


Parker's Zoology ... 


512 


9 


4.50 



Amount forward, $2,134.90 
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Church History ... 
Histoiy of England 
Hand-book for Anatomy and Physiology 

„ ,, Miner;ilon;y 
Wall Charts of Anatomy and Physiology 
„ Mineralogy 

,, ,, ,, Botany ... 

Hand-hook of Botanv 

Wall Charts of Electricity 

Hand-book for ,, 

Wall Charts of Steam Engine ... 

Hand-book for ,, ,. 

Wall Charts of Light and Heat... 

Hand-book for Light 

Wall Charts of Fishes and Reptiles 

,, ,, „ Properties 

Hand-book of Mechanics 
Wall Charts of Mechanical Power 
Williamson's Zoology, bound 

,, ,, paper cover 

History of Russia 
The Five Gateway's of Knowledge 
liutler's Analogy ... 

Health, Air, Water, Food, Clothing, etc. 
Moral Philosophy 

Mrs. Richie's Scripture Maps, coloured, 

mounted 
Mrs. Richie's Scripture Maps, coloured, 

unmounted 
Wall Charts of Hj^drostatica and Hydra 
Hand-book for ,, ,, 
Wall Charts of Metric System 

,, ,, ,, Insects ... 

„ ,, ,, Zool. and Comp. Anatomy 

,1 J) ,, Heat 

Hand-book of Heat 
Wall Charts of Chemistry 

,, ,, „ Astronomy and Geography 
Illustrations of Astronomy, small, No. 1 
j» )» )) )) ^ 

}) )) ,, )j ^ 

!> _ !> )> >J * 

„ Birds „ 

,, Mammals 
Map of World, mounted... 
Model Drawing ... 
Map Drawing, by Mrs A. S. Parker 
Dr. A. P. Parker's Physics 
Analytical Geometry 

Mm mm AM 



Brought 

800 

680 

900 

1,000 

140 

20 

80 

1,500 

50 

1,500 

20 

200 

20 

1,000 

35 

30 

1,000 

30 

40 

40 

900 

1.000 

200 

1,000 

401 



10 

20 

900 

10 

35 

60 

60 

900 

50 

50 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

1,000 

1,000 

923 

500 

493 

1,000 

490 

1,000 



forward 

321 

241 

389 

85 

none 

do. 

do. 

765 

41 

665 

4 

29 

none 

219 

2 

12 

42 

H 
none 

1 

283 
519 
145 
414 
140 

176 

27 

4 
90 

1 



none 

250 

none 

do. 

1,610 

1,612 

1,612 

1,612 

1,014 

1,040 

none 

417 

206 

571 

240 

987 



§2,134.90 

160.50 

120.50 

38.90 

8.50 



191.25 

102.50 

199.50 

10.00 

5.80 

547.50 

5.00 

30.00 

30 

3.75 

50 

183.95 

51.90 

7.25 

82.80 

56.00 

88.00 

6.75 
10.00 
13.50 
2.50 
1.25 
2.50 

32.50 



161.00 
161.20 
161.20 
161.20 
101.40 
104.00 

41.70 

CI. 80 

371.15 

192.00 

2,961.00 

g8,582.95 
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Estimated Stock in Haiid. 

Wooden Blocks 1,340 blocks (36 sets) $804.60 

Metal Stereotypes 502 „ ( 6 „ ) 521.60 

Electrotypes for Illustrations 1,175 „ ... 822,50 

Wood Blocks for „ 705 „ ... 123.68 

Books, Maps, Cliarts, etc., in Depository 8,582.95 



Estimated present value $10,855.33 



Notes and Items. 



Rev. K. Ibnka, President of tbe Presbyterian College afc Tokyo, 
addressed the Association on Thursday afternoon on the introduction 
of Western learning into Japan, a most interesting story which 
ought to furnish stimulus and guidance to China at this time. 



In this connection we call attention to a very valuable paper 
read before the China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society by Rev. 
R. E. Lewis a few weeks since on " State Education in Japan." Mr. 
Lewis spent some months in Japat), making a special study of his 
subject, and the report which is the result of his labors is intended 
for the U. S. State Department at Washington. When printed it 
will serve as a store-house of facts and statistics of great importance 
to those who are interested in giving China the educational 
advantages of the West. 



Dr. Reifsnyder, at the session devoted to girls' schools, told of an 
offer made to her by certain Chinese gentlemen in Shanghai to give 
Taels 10,000 to establish a medical school for women, an offer which 
unfortunately she felt compelled to decline. 



A valuable fact was brought out during Thursday night's meet- 
ing which will interest those who believe that Mandarin should be 
studied by all missionaries and taught in all mission schools. This 
course was advocated by Dr. Allen in his address, and at its close Mr. 
Bourne added force to this plea by stating that during his travels 
over China he had found Mandarin everywhere understood, even by 
the common people, except in a strip about 50 to 100 miles wide 
from Foochow to Canton. 
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CO>rFEEENCE AT PEI-TAI-HO. 

To the Editor of 

" The Ciiinesk Recorder." 
Dear Sir : It is proposed to liold a 
missioiiiny coufeieiice at Poi-tai- 
ho (North Cliinii) some tireio during 
Aui^nst, and the gontlemon whose 
names are subscribed below have 
been asked to act as a Committee of 
Arrangements. 

It is the desire of the committee 
that any one who may liave sng- 
geslions to offer, or subjects which 
be desires discussed, or will volun- 
teer to prepare a paper, will kindly 
confer witli some member of the 
committee as early as possible. 
Members of all missionary societies 
are invited to co-operate. 
Yours truly, 
■ F. E. Siiicox, 
Pao-ting-fu. 

,J. H. Pyke, 

Tientsin. 
R. C. Forsyth, 
Committee, i Ob'ing-chou-fu, 
Che-foo. 
I. T. Headland, 
Peking. 

J. GOFORTH, 

Ciiang-te-fu, Tientsin. 



THE ift iS jg •=• AGAIN. 

To the Editor of 

" The Chinese Recorder." 
DeauSik: In the April Number 
of the Recorder Mr. Mediiurst 
reviews the above Chinese, book. To 
give an example of its beiiig widely 
circulated and extensively read in 
the provinces, I may say that a 
few months ago the Prefect here 
issued a proclamation, presumably 
to warn ilie people to keep the peace 
and abstain from riot, but in a covert 
V. i^y to show Iris hatred of Christ- 
i:ini!y mid of forc-ijjuers in general, 
lie used the same words as Mr. 
Medhnrst quotes from the first 
chapter of this book, saying that 



the Christian religion was a mix- 
ture of Buddhism, Taoism, and 
Mobammedanism. In one place 
be used a very obnoxious phrase : 
" The Christian religion took up into 
itself what flie Buddiiists spiit out." 
He also said that the country 
people and unlearned were easily 
beguiled by such teaching, but the 
scholars knew better and were not 
led away, I'he proclamation was 
much talked of among the people, 
and there can be no doubt it did 
Us no good, but helped very much 
to keep many away from us. 
Yours truly, 

Wm. Deans. 



\A circular sent to the missionaries 
in West China.] 

WEST CHINA BELIGIOUS TRACT 
SOCIETY. 

Dear Friend : As you will have 
learned from reports of the proceed- 
ings of the West China Conference, 
that body decided upon the forma- 
tion of a Tract Society for West 
China and appointed an Organiz- 
ing Committee for the purpose. 

That Society has now been 
formed, and we enclose herewith a 
copy of its regulations and of the 
list of officers and committee for 
1899, which were adopted at a 
meeting of missionaries held in 
Chungking on 15th March. 

We write now to appeal for your 
sympathy and active co-operation 
with this Society. It is not neces- 
.sary to lay before West China mis- 
sionaries any arguments to prove 
the usefulness of such a Society. 
We have all in times past been 
much helped by the provision in 
West China of depots of the Han- 
kow Tract Society, and now that 
that Society, owing to a diminution 
in its inconic, proposes to cease 
work in the West, we all must feel 
that we should try to institute a 
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similar orgaiiizafcion for ourselves. 
Urged by this feeling, and with 
mucli ojii'eful consideration, and 
niueh earnest prayer for divine 
guidance, tliose intrusted with the 
duty have undertaken this work. 

Thougli Chungking is the head- 
quarters of the Society its opera- 
tions and its usefulness will, it is 
hoped, extend to every station in 
West China ; and you will observe 
tliat provision has been made for 
the representation on the Execu- 
ti-\'o Connnittee of Societies work- 
ing at a distance from head- 
quarters. 

It may not be universally known 
that there already exist in West 
China printing presses with metal 
type, which we hope to employ in 
printing our literature. At the 
present time a large number of 
hooks and tracts are on hand in 
the depot of the Central China 
lleligious Tract Society in Chung- 
king, and will be available for use 
in supplying orders. It is our 
intention, as these become exhaust- 
ed, to replace the stock, so that it 
may always be possible for mission- 
aries to obtain any book or tract 
contained in the catalogue of the C. 
C. 11. T. S. After a tin^e wo hope 
to publish and distribute a catalogue 
of our own. 

The Executive Committee would 
therefore appeal with confidence for 
your assistance in raising a fund 
sufficient to start the Society with a 
good stock. The entrance fee, as 
you will see, is three Taols for each 
person ; but it is plain that oven if 
every missionary pays this, and 
thus becomes a member, wo shall 
not have nearly enough to procure 
a stock suflicient to meet tlie con- 
stant demand that exists for the 
supplj' o£ Christian literature. Wo 
are writing to Tract Societies, to 
friends in England and America to 
seek their help ; ami wo hope thero 
may be a favourable response to 
this appeal ; but we feel that it will 
still bu necessary for the workers 



on the field to give as liberally as 
they feel it possible and right to 
this object. 

While our immediate need is for 
donations to help the work in its 
initial stages, yet the Society's 
annual income from sales will need 
augmenting by subscriptions; and 
wo shall therefore be very glad to 
receive any promises that may bo 
sent us of annual subscriptions. 

W^e enclose a list of sums al- 
ready subscribed. 

We remain, 

Yours very sincerely, 

Spencee Lewis, 

President. 

Leonard Wigiiam, 

Secretary and Treasurer 
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A UNION HTllNAIi AND CATKCniSil. 

To the Editor of 

"The Chinese Recorder." 

Dear Sir : May I make a sug- 
gestion tlirongh yoni- paper, and 
at the same time help to arouse 
public interest, and perhaps create, 
to some extent, an opinion on a 
matter iu which 1, feel grout inter- 
est ? It is that the counnifctee 
now making arrangements for the 
General Conference to be hehi in 
Shangliai in 1901, should take into 
consideration the advisability of 
recommending to the Conference 
the wisdom of having a union 
catechism and hymn book prepared 
by a representative committee for 
the use of the church in China. 
Surely, Sir, the time has come for 
such a movement, The Christian 
church is now becoming a power 
in the empire, and with the in- 
troduction of improved facilities for 
travel our members will frequently 
find thenjselvos located in districts 
where there is no representative of 
the branch church in wliieli they 
were converted. It would go a 
long way towards making such 
■wanderers at homo with the local 
church to find them singing the 
familiarbymns which firstrioui'ished 
their own early faith, and would 
also facilitate the holding of inter- 
denominational conventions which 
are becoming quite recognized in- 
stitutions in certain provinces. 

Nothing would do more tofurther 
the spirit of union which is spring- 
inn' up among many of our chui-olies 
in China than the fact that they 
all received their first instruction 
in the essentials of the faith from 
the same catecliisra. This is of 
coarse only possible if the work is 
prepared by a representative com- 
mittee, such as a body like the 
proposed Shanghai Conference 
alone could appoint. Why should 
■we continue using different hymn 
books and different catechisms, 



appearing to be outwardly divided 
to the injury of our faith, where 
in reality we are one ? For there ia 
nothing in wiiich the church ig 
more cosmopolitan than in its 
hymnology, and on the foundation 
truths of our faith there is also no 
division between ns. Why then 
should each mission liavo its own 
special hynni book, and why should 
seven or eight catechisms bo in use 
whore one would do as well ? 

I tak(! it for grajited thiit wo all 
believe in having live hymn books, 
and that there is no dili'erenco be- 
tween us as to the value of cate- 
chetical t(!aching for our coivverts 
and enquirers. The church with a 
catechism will always hold its 
own against the church which has 
none. 

As to the possibility of a satis- 
factory a.n(l successful nnJon cate- 
cliism beinj; prepared there can bo 
now no doul-it ; vide the nmv cate- 
chism j-eccntly published by the 
Nationai Cou 1 1 ci ! ( >f E vai igelical Free 
Churches in En2;land, re])res(!nting 
all the non-conforming bodies in 
that country. All dcrumiiuations 
but the Episcopal were rcpresent(>(l 
on the committee which ))repare(l 
it. Oji the mission held, where the 
perplexing probhiras connected with 
a state church haro no place, it 
should be possible for a committee to 
be formed for the above objects, 
which shouhl include the whole 
Protestant church. 

I lcav(! for further consideration 
such minor points as to whether 
the catechism should be published 
in one or two vols., the first con- 
taining the simpler elements of the 
Cliristian faith and suitable spe- 
cially for circulation .■imoiig the 
heathen, the second dealing with 
deeper oxperinumtal subjects be- 
yond the grasp of the unconverted 
man ; or whether the catechism 
should bo confined to the former' 
list of subjects alone. Anyhow 
a union catechism and hymual, 
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however simple, would be a dis- 
tinct gain on ouv present meth- 
ods. 

If others fee! as I do I trust they 
will make known their opinions 
to the committee, either through 
tlie Recokdeh, or privately, that 



OUR BOOK TABLE. 



SOS 



the subject may receive due con- 
siilevation. 

Tliiudving you in advance for 
permission to make this suggestion 
through your columns, 

T am, yours truly, 
C. SPUKGiiON Meduokst. 



m 3ob\i ^Mt. 



The lleligious Tract Society have 
just printed a new lot of tlu; Ten 
Counnandments, very large type, 
scrolls suitable for hanging on the 
wall. Mounted, 30 cts. Unmount- 
ed, 1-5 cts. 



aS KC !W ^- i>'"''»e UiliukmH and CTsrrs. 
liiiiiil II. iJy licv. A. Va. .)o)u!s, J']iiglish 
Itijiltsi, MissicMi, S)i:iiitmig. Twenty- 
four Iciixes. Holii l)y thu Mission Press, 
Shanghai. I'rieu 3 cents. 

Those who have watched the 
great progress of some Missions in 
China wliile olher Missions seoni 1:'0 
be ma,kiiig scarcely any lieaflway 
at all, cannot l>ut oftcm ask tiiem- 
selves, why is this when we are 
pn-acJiing the same Gospel? The 
answer is not a simple one, for the 
problem, is complex, but tliis book 
will give one reason for tla; success 
of the Gospel, and that is in th(! 
way the Gosjjol is presented, and 
in the spirit in which their old re- 
ligions are approached. 

This book is not written in the 
spirit of condemnation, as so many 
books are, as if God had left all the 
non-Ghristian religions without any 
witness for Himself, forgetting that 
by so doing they unconsciously 
disparage the providence of God. 
But Taoism, Buddhism, and Con- 
fucianism are each passed in review, 
and full credit is given to them for 
their high and noble aims wdule the 
transcendent truths of Christiauitv 



are set forth in a friendly loving 
spirit. The style, too, is that of the 
essay type which connuends itself 
so well to all the literati. All 
students of comparative religion, 
will be glad of this booklet. 

T. R. 



REVIEW. 



Foreign Cookery in Chinese, with a pref- 
ace and index in I'aiglisb. ]iy Mrs, 
T. V, Crawford. American Presby- 
terian Aiisiiou Press, 1S99. Price, 50 
cents. 

The " foreign house-keeptjrs and 
native cooks," for whom this book 
was pr(!par('d, and for whom it is 
now published in a revised edition, 
will find it without doubt the aid 
which the authoi- intended. Her 
own "long felt need " has developed 
a supply for riiany another similar 
need, and many a young house- 
keeper in. China, and perhaps a few 
old(!r ones, will find here the very- 
help for which they wait. We 
imagine the Chinese cooks will 
breathe as heartfelt thanks as their 
foreign mistresses, for they are often 
as truly expected to make bricks 
without straw as the children of 
Israel were of old. And between 
these covers we find the very 
.sti-aw with which to "build foreign 
rice." 

We hojse they will read, digest, 
and follow the excellent instructions 
in the preface as to ordei- and 
eleaidiness ; ;iud the stylo is so clear 
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and simple that we expect the book 
will prove a friend indeed to many 
a confused cook who now wanders 
in perplexity among the wishes of 
his foreign mistress, who is unable 
to speak to him intelligently in his 
own language. 

Two hundred and seventy-two 
carefully selected receipts, num bered 
in both English and Chinese, 
with a preface in each language, 
make it very pi-actically useful to 
both mistress and servant. The 
one infallible receipt for the wasli- 
ing of ilannels may prove a sure 
cure of certain straitened cii'cum- 
stanoes and of itself be fully worth 
the price of the book. 

M. F. 



Report of the Cliina Agency of the 
British and J'\)rc!gn tiible iSocioty for 
the year ending December 31st, 1898. 

This is a pamphlet of 111 pages, 
and records what is, in all satisfac- 
tory respects, a " record " year of 
Bible Society work in China. Ex- 
pressed in pages tlie printing for 
the year roaches the magnihcent 
total of 158,043,900, whilst, as 
i-egards issues, over one million 
volumes were sent out during the 
year under review — the oxactfigures 
being 1,033,715, or 271,814 more 
than the total of the previous year. 
In the issues to other agencies and 
societies there is an advance of 
from 40,671 to 97,325 copies. In 
the Scriptures issued to sub-agents 
and correspondents there is an 
increase of 118,001 copies. From 
the details given in the first table 
it will be seen that there has been 
a large demand for New Testaments. 
Last year an increase of over 10,000 
was reported, this year shows a 
further increase of no less than 
25,432. It is impossible for us in 
our space limitations to go further 
into the tables and sales list, but 
a perusal of them all will amply 
irulicate the remarkable advauc(! 
forward and the effective and judi- 



cious arrangements made for tho 
distribution of the j)rinted page. 
Of greatest interest tci all mission- 
ary readers is the large section de- 
voted to sub-agency and colp(jrtago 
reports. In a skillful and happy 
manner Mr. ISondtield has woven 
from the jirominent features of 
a voluminous and wide correspond- 
ence a story which will gladden 
every missionary heart, — a story 
of patience, Jiei'oism, faith, and 
love ; a true story of colportage 
methods and ri'sults ; a story that 
shows how gladly and (efficiently 
the great body of missl(/uaries co- 
operate ill coipoi'tago suix'rvislon ; 
a story that leads the listener to 
praise (iJod for the goodness with 
which lie has crowned the past 
year. In these days of open doors 
wo are glad to sec that a 21st 
section is n^ported from the Philip- 
pines, the occupation of ilaiiila by 
the U. S. troops making possible, 
in a tentative manner, the resump- 
tion of liibJe Society work. In tlie 
references to translations and I'evi- 
sions we see how much good work 
has been done during the year by 
the " Conference " companies of 
translators. 

G. M. 



China and Its Future : In l^bo Liplit of 
tlie AntecedentB of tho Kmpire, its 
People and their Institutions. By 
James Johnston, author of " China, 
and Formosa." 1899. 

This is an optimistic liook. It 
consists of seven chapters, and de- 
scribes the country, people, history, 
government, education, etc., of the 
Chinese in a very ] (leasing and in- 
structive way. After reading it 
one feels that the Chinese char- 
acteristics are not so bad after all. 
The autlior discloses their merits, 
and gently and lovingly draws out 
their frailties with the object of 
their ami>tidmeiit. I lis chapter oii 
"The lleligion of China" is an 
excellent resunu' of the cults of thij; 
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liiiul. W(! cordially agroo with Mr. 
.Johnston in Jus concluding remarks 
that thure ar-e many reasons for 
hojjet'ulness in the ftiiui-(i of China. 
(Jod lias something good in store 
for tliis great peopl(!, " Wlien peo- 
ple speak of breaking up tlie em- 
pire of China," ho says, " or tlic 
conquest of it hy any one nation in 
Europe, they forgot what the empire 
is. A country of 1,800 miles in 
length, and as much in breadth, a 
compact and solid unity of ample 
resources for a population e(pial to 
a fourth part of the whole world, a 
population of oni; race, one law, one 
national religion, from \vhi(th there 
is almost no diss(;nt,only additi.ons — 
to break up such a country into 
portions to suit the limited capacity 
of assimilation by tiio small mitious 
of Europe, would be a hard task if 
the nations oi: Europe were of one 
niliid, but with their susijicions aiul 
jealousies, impassible," <!tc. 

IJis second gi-ound oi: hopefulness 
is dia-ived from a study of the his- 
tory of China : " Her past and pres- 



ent civilization is all her own ; she 
owes nothing but her misfortunes 
to foreign sources." 

"A careless reader, or a shallow 
philosopher," says Mr. Johnston, 
" may turn on us and say there is 
little hope for an empire of hypo- 
crites, and if they were playing the 
hypocrite intentionally and univer- 
sally, or even generally, we would 
be disposed to agree with them ; 
but the fact is that conscious hypo- 
crisy is not the rule, nor by any 
means universal. Hypocrisy never 
is tJi,er'ide ; it must be the exception, 
or it would deceive no one ; its 
nature and use are to deceive by 
imitating, or pretending to, virtue, 
admired or followed. It is one 
thing to have a high standard and 
come short of it, and quite another 
thing to use the form of virtue 
intentionally as a cloak to deceive 
the virtuous." The book is well 
bound, well printed, and contains 15 
illustrations, two of which are viowis 
of tlie Kuling valley. 

S. I. W, 



^iiit0n:il Comment 



" May meetings " were qnite 
ill evidence in Shanghai tliis year; 
there having been, first, the Local 
Conveiitiou of the Christian En- 
deavor Societies in conjunctioa 
with the pjpvvorth Leagues, fol- 
lowed b3' the Trieaiiial Meeting 
of the Edncational Association, 
tlie Anti-Opium League and 
the gathering of the lYatioual 
Yonng Men's Christian Associa- 
tion. The meetings of tlie Educa- 
tional Association and Y. M. 0. 
A. were well attended by repre- 
sentatives from well nigh all 
the principal parts of China 
where such work has been be- 
gun, and a long step forward 



lias been taken by both these 

Societies. 

* * * 

The book prepared by Dr. 
Park — The Opinions of One Hun- 
dred Physicians— should have a 
Vifide influence for good re the 
opium question, and should be 
convicting, where conviction is 
needed, as to the nnqaestioned 
evils of the use of the drug in 
China. It should have a wide cir- 
culation in the homelands, where 
there is all too little information 
and no little false sentiment as 
to what are really the facts,. 
There can be no longer any doubt 
with this book before them. 
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We fire p'livl to see increasiiic;- 
evidence that tbe Ilepoi't of Dr. 
John II. Hykes, of the Amei-ieaii 
15ibIo Society, on tlie I'hilippiiie 
Islands,, lias received at h(.>me rlie 
attention which ir, deserves. The 
Qi'Hook, one of the leading;; reli- 
gions papers of tbeUnitedHiates, 
remarked in a recently received 
issne (thon<^h under tlie straii<_i;e 
caption "The IJible Society iu 
Japan"): "This sjiecial report on 
the Philippine Islands as a lield 
for tlie work ot tlu; Society, is of 
valne to aJl jntei'ested in tlie 
questions now uppermost in the 
minds of Ani(>rican citi/.ens. We 
have nowhere seen a c]e;i,rer 
statement of the exact social and 
religions condition of tliese is- 
lands. M.r. Hyki^s says that the 
Ronia.n Church Lia,s ]ari>-ely losl; 
its bold on the people, because 
of the miserable character of 
many of tlie parish priests. He 
scives an interestino- account of 
Ajininaldo, and says he found 
tbe insnrp'ent leadei' and those 
associated with him fa.vorably 
disposed to the United States 
and toward Protestant missions. 
lie says that if the islands were 
to g'o l)ack to Hpain, nothing 
could be done; that it is doubtful 
whether much conld be done if 
they become independent. In 
other words, the question of re- 
ligious liberty, seems to be large- 
ly dependent on American oe- 
cn])ation and influence. 

Tbe Bible Society is getting 
all possible information in order 
that it may act wisely and efl'oct- 
ively when the doors are 0})ened 
and religions liberty is assured. 
The report of Mr. Hykes ought 

to bo widely read." 

* .;:& *- 

The " sermon-novel " " In His 
Steps," noticed iu these coiruuns 



some time since, has had a sin- 
gnla.r hist(n'y in Hiighijul, where 
at that date it had just ap- 
peared. Jt would api)ea,r that 
Mr. Sheldon, like Mr. Kidd. the 
autlior of " Social Evolution," bad 
no idea how much his work 
would be esteemed, and so neg- 
lected to obtain an international 
cojiy right. When the book be- 
eanie fairly known in London, 
wiiboiit extraordinary means to 
stimulate the circulation, it took 
tha.t im|)a,ssiv<' World's Capital 
liy storm. Tlie Tiondon eorres- 
))ondeiit of the Nc/iv York Ki-cn- 
iiKj I'ohI twice cabled news ubont 
tii(; ])henonienal sales iu London, 
wiierc! it is said tliat thirteen 
publishers have rejirodnced it 
a,t ]irices rangiieg fr(aa §1.00 to 
one [KMiny, Since tlu^ da.ys of 
L'ncb' Tom's Caliin the like of 
this has not been seen. Upon 
this success in getting the pnblic 
ear, ensues the inevitalile dis- 
cussion, and Mr. Clement Short- 
er contends that Mr. kSheldon's 
hook ks readily immoral, which 
is e.'cpbiined to mean that it is 
ecc'iiomically wrong in attack- 
ing "vested rights." It is cer- 
tainly a. good sign that a pro- 
foundly religious book, although 
perhaps mahily emotional as 
many have claimed, shonld com- 
mand such earnest and prolonged 
attention on both sides of 
the Atlantic. It will be a good 
day for China when there are 
Chinese enough ready to peruse 
attentively a work raising the 
question what Christ would do 
ill their places. Whether this 
conception could by any possi- 
bility be conveyed to the Chinese 
mind tlirongh the costume of 
such an essentially Occidental 
tale, is highly doubtful. But 
tlie ?V/<;a,s are certainly transfus- 
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able into the Cliineso latignago 
and into the Chinese heart. 

* * * 

Wk wish that all who enter- 
tain sqcIj strong ideas as to tlie 
evils of dili'ereiit denoniinutioDS 
working- on mission tiehls, would 
read the following testimony of 
Mr. luwood, who has recently 
visited so many of the dilferent 
parts oi: China and seen so innch 
of mission work-. No doubt the 
majority, if not all, of these 
croakers are })eo|>lo who have 
jiever visited mission holds a,nd 
judge of what must be lioi'o from 
wlrat they see at home, lint so 
far from sectarianism being in- 
tensified here it is dinunisliLHl 
many fold from what it is in Eng- 
land and Aniei'icn,. J\Ir. Inwood, 
writing from (Ilinngking, says ; — 

One was ])rofouii(lIy tlianl;ful to notice 
that the vlenomiiialional (litl't-'fcnces, ,su 
much auconUuiLed in similai; conforeneos 
at home, never found one monievttavy ex- 
pression here. Personal (lin'creiujes there 
may sometimes be, butdiU'erencesljotweeri 
organizations tliere is none. Tlu^, inier- 
change of hivo i^etween tlie niission:ii ies 
of (lilfurent organizations is as deliiuite 
and brotlierly and spontaueons as betweeJi 
members of tlie same \iission. 

* * * 

We havo received a pamphlet 
of 32 ])ages entitled "The b'uture 
of the Pacific Ocean," which was 
read before tlie Unitarian Club 
of (7alih)rnia, at San Ei'ancisco, 
March 20tli, 1899, by Eli T. 
Sheppard. Mr. Sheppard is well 
known in (Jliina, Iniving been 
U. S. Consul in Chinkiang nearly 
tlurty years ago, ami from 1872 
onwards for some years Consul 
at Tientsin — indeed tlio Ji/-,vt 
American Consul at that now 
flonrishiug port. Wliile he livetl 
in China he was recognized as a 
man of exceptional a,bilitv, and 
this l)rochui'e sliows tlnit lu' is in 
the habit of doiue' his own thiuk- 



ing. His historical survey is 
wide, and the reasoning is forci- 
ble. He points out the inevit- 
able trend of history, and urges 
the moral obligations resting 
nj!0U the United States to carry 
tiirongh the task whicli has been 
so plainly laid upon them by prov- 
idence. He criticizes the stately 
arguments of Charles Francis 
Adams and Senator Hoar for 
their failure to recognize this 
moral responsibility, and with 
excellent reason. It is to some 
extent a perpetnal wonder that 
clear-sighted writers and think- 
ers, such as the author of this 
paper, do not perceive the truth 
and express their conviction of 
it, that the duty of the Am(a'icau 
re])ublic to the peoples bordering 
the Pacific Ocean cannot possibly 
be executed without implanting 
the moral and spiritual forces of 
regeneration. Perha|)s Mr. She[)- 
pard sees this, but he gives his 
readei's no certain evidence of it, 
and in del'ault of it his cogent 
arguments fall of their deepest 
meaning. What has there been, 
what is tliere now in the com- 
mercial, the political, the scienti- 
fi(! rehitions of the East and tlie 
West which is in itself adapted 
to promote the regeneration of 
the Orient so iutlispensably 
necessary and so apparently 
ho|)cless ? Can it be believed that 
Goil has raised up the Anglo- 
Saxon {)eo[)les merely to concpier 
theii' rivals in triule and to hold 
the balance of political power ? 
l\Ir. Shepi)ard's pamphlet ought 
to be witlely circulated, espe- 
cially in benighted New England, 
and it ought to be re-issued with 
a supplement showing that moral 
results can only be produced by 
moral agencies, and tliencircnlated 
ill still more buuighted California. 
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A Good Lead. 

A correspondent mentions that 
" Our Manchuria Irish missionaries 
are offering to support out of tlieir 
own salaries another worker for 
five years and give =£200.00 a year 
for that period. This, I believe, 
will have a good ofi'ect on the homo 
churches, and it lias been the means, 
I believe, of another gentleman in 
Belfast giving the same amount for 
another." 



Anti-Opium League 
in China. 

Contributions. 

Previously reported ... $518.70 

Poochow collection, per 

Rev. G. S. Miner ... 85.00 

H. H. Horsey, Tls. 10 ... 13. -38 

W. Ching-chong ... ... 15.00 

J. D. Chang, of the Shang- 
hai Dispensary ... 10.00 

Compradore U. S. Consul- 
ate, Shanghai 10.00 

fll ^ ^ 10.00 

K ^ M ... ... ... 50.00 

Wik'^M 10.00 

:^^^... ... ... 10.00 

^•^^... 10.00 

^ tl 12.00 

5i .© Iff ... ... ... 10.00 

3f>M^ 10.00 

^^mm 5.00 

3i la ^ 10.00 

"MM^ 10.00 

mm^ 1-00 

Mfi^m 5.00 

iffijlB^fr 5.00 

thMmm^ 50.00 

*J»*iiA 10.00 



Total, 



$900.08 



money to print a Chinese transla- 
tion of this book and start an anti- 
opium paper in Ciiinesc. 

W. H. Pakk, M.D., 

Soochow, China, IVeavurer. 

May 19 th, 1899. 



An edition of 5000 of the book — 
Opinions of over 100 Physicians in 
China — is now paid for, but wo want 



Congregational Union. 

Pursuant to an invitation issued 
Bome months since by the Coii- 
gregatioiial Association of P'ang- 
cliuang. Shantung, delegates froin 
tlie station of ilsiao-chang (L. M. 
S.), 120 li west from Pao-ting-fu, 
(400 li north-west); and from Lin- 
oh'ing (150 li south-west, the last 
two being stations of the American 
Jjoard), met delegates fi'om P'ang- 
chnaiig- at tlie latter place on tbo 
last day of March. 

A Congregational Union was 
formed, having for its objects the 
defining of the boundaries of the 
dilferent fields ; the adoption of 
rules for transfer of members living 
in the territory worked by anotiicr 
field ; of rules preventing the recep- 
tion of members from otlier lieJda 
wlio have been excommunicated or 
are under discipline witliout a cer- 
tificate of good standing, and of 
rules debarring the employment of 
members of other mission ohurche.'J 
by any station without a recom- 
mendation by tlie church to which 
the persons to be employed belong. 
The field covered by the four 
stations represented in this Associa- 
tion, embraces a region stretching 
from the Yellow liiver, in the 
district of P'ang-yiii, on the south, 
to the city of Pao-ting-fu, a dis- 
tance of about G30 li. The Union 
held two sessions of less than three 
hours each, besides an hour's pray- 
er-meeting at the close and an 
informal evening conference over 
the boundaries. (One of the stations 
was represented only by a very able 
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native pastor, Mr. Meii;^ Clii-tseng, 
of Pao-tiiijy-fu.) Ill tlii.s brief time 
a conatitntion was adopted, a per- 
manent organization effected, .simple 
and sati.sfacfory rules on each of 
the point.s mentioned adopted 
(also agreeing that church niembei'S 
shall have certificates aimaally re- 
newed), and boundary lines agreed 
upon, extending for probably more 
than a thousand li. Thi.s was 
rendered a difficult matter by the 
undue proximity of some of the 
stations to each other and tlie 
circumstance that tlie work had 
liecorae interlaced in a perplexing 
way. Yet a full, thorough, and 
cordial consideration of each ditli- 
culty led to a unanimous agreement 
on each separate ilein in a surpris- 
ingly short time. Each station was 
ready to give up soDiethiiig, and 
did so cheerfully. It was voted to 
suggest additional bouiidaiy lines 
between these four stations and 
other Missions notrepresented in the 



Union, and to invite the attendance 
of some of them at the next meeting, 
which is to bo held in Hsiao-cliaiig 
on the first of April, 1900. On the 
Easter Sunday which followed the 
meeting of the Union the usual 
quarterly meeting was held in the 
P'ang-chuaiig chapel, the ten dele- 
gates from abroad mainly conduct- 
ing the services so far as speaking 
is concerned. Thirty-six were 
received upon probation, represent- 
ing seven counties, and ^thirty-one 
to the church. The number of 
communicants present was 333, and 
the attendants were from twelve 
different districts, or counties. 

It was felt by all that tliis easy 
step in advance is a highly impor- 
tant one, and tliat if it had boon 
taken ten yeais ago it would have 
been even l)etter. Are there not 
many regions where the time is ripe 
for- a belter and a closer understand- 
ing lietvveen contiguous workers ? 
A. II. S. 



flDa^ publications, Presbyterian fiDission press. 

iilli- International Law. Edueationiil Assnciatioii. 

Hf Connneutary on .lolui (VVon-li). Chinese 'J'raet Soeietv. 

-§:■ Old Teatiuueiit History (.Mandarin). (). Al. Sania 

-gi- New Do. Do. Dj. Do. 

Questions anil Answers on Matthew (Wen. 10 rit.-v W I),.., 
D.D.) J'. M. V. ^ ^ 

^. Commentary ou John. Rov. W. S. Moule. 
^- ])o on Peter. Do. 
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'M- 01(1 Testament )Iistoi-y (Mandarin). ]'. M. p. 

fi$. Hynni JJook (Mandarin, small). P. JI. P. 

Jim SX- t'hristianity and (yonfuciam'.sm. ,S. ]). K. 

i.'FC- Association llyrinia:. Xat. Cora. Colleou \\ M. C. A, 

(iospe! <if llie Hra\cnlv Kingdom. Cliineso 'I'i'aot Sociclv 

Do. 
Do. 



Pl'ogfessive 
()[)iniolis ol 
Cliineso Ml 



't\m Piize l^'.ssays. 

(Joilio to -Jesus. 

(.'ondensed tSt;itemen( of Clu'isliiuiity. Do. 

'thonglits on Pi-.ayei'. j )„_ 

Seareli for tin' Tiaitli. ]),-,_ 

I'layei' 1?ook (Shanghai Cnllo((niiil). Am. Cli. Atission 

MctricarriaeiR (eight). C.F.Hogg. 

(jatecliism (\\'en-li). Do. 

Lessons in Canton Diak^ct. Pov. A. A. Fnlton. 

100 Pliysiciiiiis on the Use of Opium in (Jliina. ,\nti.f)iiinm LcaLaie 
sic (with iUusli'atitms). Mrs. 'I'imolliy Iticha-iL 
i.-<i<>ii(iri/ Join'iinl, Vol. xiii, Xos. I ami 2. 
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Order Form ami List of Books. Chinese Tract Society. 

Catalogue of Scriptures in GhineBe, etc. V>. and F. B. S. 

SL John'H Echo, Vol. x, No. i!. 

China jMenseiiffer ior liMiii (C. and M. A.) 

Bi-MonOily Bulletin, Vol. I, No. 4. (Soutliern Presb. llission.) 



giixri] d 6beul.s in ibe ifar #ast. 

The Kout/)o>7 'J'krkitory : — About ivocl.-s for peace iiepotiatious. Genera! 

tlic ITtli April a li stile foroo of severa,! OHs asked unconditional surrender, 

thousand Tnnijkuii men g^ive trouble, A telegram dated May 2Gi,h says : "Tin; 

threatoning an attack on Kowloou oily .Filipino I'cace Uolegai.es hnva failed 

and the docks. 'J'lie voluui.eers wore to arrive at an ai'r:ini4euient with the 

called out. On the ISih tho Ghineso A}nericiius.-'' 

trenches were slielk'<l and many tjliino.so Katj.ways : — " TikiDg, fOth i\ray. A 

killed and guns captiu'ed. On tlie 2ard nuuiiKu- (jf Uritish Mini German eapilajists 

the dispersion of the rebels was reported, Inive !igreed to Ileat a loan of 50 million 

and all but 300 men of the troojis were taels for tho oonstrnclion of a railway 

withdrawn. Fresh trouble occurred in trom Tientsin to Chiiduang, and tin; 

TMav, tlio r.bels again tlireatening the contract was signed to-day hetwe ai the 

new territory oir the 15th, but tho pron);i|} rijpj'esonlatives of tlie uapitalist.s and 

despatch of J ,400 troops and tlo'ce gun. the Cliinese otrKunls." 
boats to Samchueu, Kowloou city, aven- 'I'nE Aioi.o-ftussiAN Agreemknt : — A 

ed an outbreak. dispatches fj'.un London toA\-6*, Daiiif 

Ami;u(ca in tite Pnii.Ii'PiSES ; — On'itth A^e/es stalps : — " iMay 3nl. The preand)lo 

April, Ueni r:il Lnmi's army surrendered of the Agroenunit stales that (Jreat 

lo General Macai'llmr, and later Idle in- Britain ami liussia agree to uphold tlio 

sui"'eutw asked for an armistice of three integrity and imiependence of China, 



DEATHS. 



,b.5iouariT |oiirnaL 

MARRIAGES. and Mrs. .Tohn Fryer, of the Iviangnan 

At T'ai-ku, April 19th, ifr. F. C. Tf. Arsenal. 

"Dri.yer and .Miss C. C. Walter, of At .Shanghai, Rev. ami Airs. Ciiajiam 

the C. 1. if. "^''.'' ''"'SO children, of tlie Soutli. Pres. 

At Shanghai, May 18ih, Mr. Alkxandeh Mis.siou, Tsin-kiang-pu (returned). 

i'AijL ami Mi.ss .Jessie V).\.vis, of the DEPARTURES. 

'^- ^- ^^- Vilm\ Shanghai, April lOtli, ]\Ii-s. f;i>. 

BIRTH. WARD KvANS, fin' Auierica 

At ("hinkiang. May )2l:li, 1N9I), the wife I'Ro.ii Shanghai, Jfay ,Sth, Mrs. Cray 

of A. Sydenstrickeu, of a daughter. Owen, Misses E. A. WinsoN, Fa\sso-x 

ami SruNK, for I'jiigland ; Miss Akneb- 

].;■)«-, for NorH-ay, all r)f tin; (J. J. i\l. 

At Chi-iiing-chow, May f4th, of remit- khioM Shanghai, May bltli. Dr. W, \\. 

tent fovea-, Mrs. .1. H, kAUCiii.iN, of thniTiss, wife and" three cliildrmi, of 

th(! Amerieau Freshvtei-iau Mfssion. M. kk Mis.sion, I'ekin, fur the LIui'led 

At Chefoo, May '2-ttb, Miss M. Jk States. 

Williamson, of the C. I. M. From Sliangliai, May 20th, Mr. ({. 

MidNTOsii, of tli(^ Ameibtan Presln- 

ARRIVALS. t,.i.iaii Missimi I'l ess, Shanghai, fnr 

At Shanglnii, -May Gtli, Henry Pfanne- Scotland ; iMisses ffAACKS and Jk.\ir- 

M[7LLER, fimn (teiinany, for 0, I. M. aier, bir (Jcrniany, I\li,s.ses A. and ,S. 

At Shangiiai, Ma.y Utli, Dr. J), k- (kMiLANii, for .Australia, all of the {',. 

Ji'isiiER and wife, Iiisli Presbyterian I. M,; lim'. D. Nelsos, wife ami six 

Mission, Manchuria. ehihlreii, of Amerieau Norwcdan J^n- 

At Shanghai, jMay 2:k.(l, P„ev. J. W. tlnn-an Mission, for United States. 

kowE, wife and infant, of Amerieau FitOM Shanghai, May ^."itli, k!ev, ]). Z. 

Jkiptist ilis.sicaiary Convention, for Shkeeiem) and l)r, W, k. kkVLL, wife 

Shantung ; Miss E. E. (ii.ovER, of M, mid tlu'ee children, of Anierieaii P>oard 

E, Mission, Fiddiig (reiairiieil) ; Dr. Missimi. (or k'niled Slates, 
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J. Native Pastorate.* 

BY EP:v. C. W. MATEEE, D.D., LL.D. 

tHE history of Christianity in the world shows clearly that a 
regular pastorate is necessary to the life and growth of the 
Church. The Society of Friends has existed for many j-ears 
without any regularly constituted pastorate, but they have shown no 
aggressive power and made no advance beyond the circumstances 
that gave them birth. That the apostles under the direction of the 
Holy Spirit set up a ministry and ordained pastors and teachers in 
the church cannot be doubted. Hence it is that missionary work in 
every land must sooner or later face the question of a native ministry. 
No church is prepared to stand alone, nor is .she equipped for her 
work of maintaining and propagating the Gospel till she has a 
properly qualified ministry. 

The word pastor is often used with such latitude as to make 
discussions on the subject of a native pastorate contradictory and 
misleading. In order to avoid misunderstanding and give a definite 
meaning to the discussion it is necessary to define what is meant by 
a native pastor. A pastor is a man set apart to the business of preach- 
ing, empowered to enforce discipline and administer ordinances, 
and set over one or more congregations. A native pastor is the peer 
of the foreign missionary so far as his ecclesiastical status is con- 
cerned. A church with a native pastor is sujjposed to be independent 
of foreign supervision or control, except so far as the foreign mission- 
ary may have influence in the Presbytery or other governing body 
to which the church is subject. 

The two fundamental questions in relation to this subject are : 
1st, How shall suitable men for pastors be found and trained ? 2nd, 
How shall the churches be led to seek and support tlicm ? Let us 
consider briefly these two points. 

* From the Records of the Shantung Conference. 
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I. How shall suitable men for pastors be found and trained? 
The great majority of Christian denominations have ever felt the 
necessity of providing some means for the raising up and training 
of men for the pastoral office. In olden times we read that there 
were schools of the prophets, and the Christian church also very 
early in her history had schools for the educating and training of her 
candidates for the ministry. In modern times a few denominations 
during their earlier years have opposed an educated ministry or the 
setting up of any special means for preparing men for this office, 
professing to depend wholly on the Holy Spirit to call men directly 
from the midst of the people and by His own teaching alone fit them 
to assume and discharge the duties of the pastoral office. As a rule, 
however, it was not long till they changed their policy. As soon as 
the zeal begotten of the circumstances that gave them birth began 
to wane, they came to feel the need of men specially prepared to 
preach and to defend the truth, and to shepherd the churches. No 
such an institution as the church of Christ can continue to exist, 
much less be successfully and aggressively propagated, without a class 
of men specially for and devoted to its interests. 

Apostolic example is sometimes quoted as against the idea of 
taking any special steps to train men for preaching. We are con- 
fidently told that the apostles opened no schools, theological or 
otherwise. It is in point, however, to remark that apostolic example 
is not necessarily applicable to all times and circumstances. The 
experience of the church throughout the Christian centuries is 
worthy of great weight. Moreover, Christ Himself set us an example 
of giving men a special training for their work. He founded His 
church by training a few men. Can we do better than follow His 
example ? 

As the founders of the Christian church in China, we mission- 
aries owe it to that church to assist them in providing for themselves 
a properly qualified ministry. There is no more important thing 
that we can or ought to do for them. It is not necessary to enlarge 
on theological training as such. The methods pursued by various 
denominations in Christian lands are substantially the same. They 
should of course be modified to suit the special circumstances of the 
church in China. The great question is, how are suitable men to be 
found. Without doubt schools are the chief, as well as the best, 
agency for this purpose. I do not lose sight of the fact that men 
educated in heathenism and converted in manhood may sometimes 
be put into the ministry and be eminently useful and faithful men. 
But as a rule they are not safe men. They may make good evangel- 
ists under the eye of the missionary, but are not generally safe men 
on whom to put the full responsibility of the pastoral office. The 
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general experience of missionaries will, I think, bear me out in this 
statement. 

A well grounded Christian character and a well developed 
conscience are essential in a candidate for the pastoral office, and 
these come only as the result of years of teaching, and training from 
youth which is ever the formative period of life. In the circum- 
stances which surround us in a heathen land the utility of Christian 
schools for this purpose has been abundantly demonstrated many times. 
The best schools for this purpose, however, are not such as are organized 
specifically for the educating of young men for preachers and nothing 
else, but rather such as educate on a broader basis, leaving questions 
of preaching or not preaching dependent on the call of God's Spirit 
and the response of a personal consecration. Only those who have 
passed this stage and have proved themselves worthy should receive 
a special theological training. Much injury has been done to the 
reputation of mission schools by turning them into a species of 
theological training, fitting their pupils for preachers and for nothing 
else and so introducing them to the ministry as a pure matter of 
educational training. The machine is set to that gauge, and it grinds 
them out accordingly. In this way not a few have been led to preach 
who were not called of God, and whose ministry did not honor their 
calling. Let the education be broader and more comprehensive, 
fitting for various callings, and this evil will be avoided, and the pur- 
pose to preach will arise as it should in response to the call of God. 

11. How shall the churches he induced to call and support 
pastors ? Just here no doubt lies the chief difficulty, and it is a 
difficulty that is many-sided. Let us consider a few of these 
difficulties. 

1st. Too much must not be expected of the infant church in 
China. 

Our newly-planted churches are generally small in numbers and 
composed of the poor. A very conservative estimate in regard to 
the churches in America is that it requires from 2,50 to 300 members 
in good standing to support a pastor. In the cities and large towns 
the average would reach at least 400 to 600 It is rare thing that 
so many can be found in China within the reach of one meeting 
place. In such a case there would not, I imagine, be the least 
difficulty in their supporting a pastor. When only a half or a 
third or a fourth of a pastor's time is given, the people are 
naturally unwilling to give so much. This is as true at it is in 
China. Let us not expect of Chinese Christians more than is done 
by Christians in Western lands. During their time of weakness they 
should be assisted ; otherwise a native pastorate will be indefinitely 
delayed. 
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2nd. The chm'ches must be trained to appreciate the services of 
a good pastor and preacher. 

So far as my own experience and observation go the capital 
difficulty in establishing a self-supporting pastor is the want of any 
special desire for a pastor. Our home secretaries, who think they 
know all about the situation, write out quite confidently, saying, " If 
the nati ve church will not support their pastor let them do Avithout." 
Such a policy will perhaps serve a purpose in Christian lands where 
a preached Gospel is highly valued and where it is known that a 
church will not live without a pastor, but it will not serve in China. 
To such an ultimatum the reply of the church would simply be, " Very 
well, we can get on quite well without a pastor ; we are not specially 
anxious for one." The question is, why this indifference ? Various 
ro:isons no doubt operate. First, There is the want of earnest zeal for 
Christ and of a sense of personal responsibility for tJie progress of the 
Gospel ; a low state of religion in the hearts of the people. Second, 
There is a want of appreciation of a preached Gospel. The taste for 
good preaching needs to be cultivated. It is an important factor in 
bringing men to the house of God on the Sabbath. Many of our 
missionary brethren, I am sorry to say, do not strive and labor as 
they should to preach well. They are content to get on with a very 
limited vocabulary of the language and then, instead of preaching, 
they explain and exhort and talk on a minimum of preparatory study 
and in a manner which excites no interest and makes no impression, 
and which of course creates no appetite for good preaching. Native 
evangelists and helpers follow the model of their foreign teacher with 
the same result. Dr, Nevius in his " Mission Methods " inveighs 
against regular and carefully prepared sermons, on the ground that 
the Chinese Christians are too ignorant to appreciate them. This 
I regard as a capital mistake. Good preaching is essential to the 
successful establishment of a native pastorate. Third, In some 
cases, at least, it is foreseen by the people that a native pastor means 
more or less of a divorce from the foreign missionary through whom 
is obtained assistance— in lawsuits, or employment for themselves, 
their sous, or other special advantages. Even when nothing in 
particular is in sight they assume that they will probably fare 
better by being in direct touch with the missionary, just as people 
in the West will decide their church connections from the standpoint 
of social or business advantage. Fourth, They know that a pastor 
means liberal giving for his support, while no pastor means com- 
parative immunity from the burden of giving, especial freedom 
from responsibility for any particular amount. The pecuniary 
question is always the dominant one in China. Fifth, No pastor 
means comparative freedom from restraint in regard to the Sabbath 
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and also in regard to many of the moralities of a consistent Cliristiau 
life. The missionary being only occasionally on the ground will 
rarely discover their inconsistencies. Lastly, Local leaders and 
exhorters are very often jealous of their own influence and leader- 
ship, and hence will rather oppose than facilitate the settlement of 
a pastor. This difficulty is a serious one, because it takes away 
all leverage from him who would urge the support of a pastor. 

How shall the thing be remedied? The problem is one of no 
small difficulty. It has engaged the earnest attention of many 
good men, but no successful patent has been taken out. I will 
venture a few suggestions. First, As soon as possible good and 
faithful preachers should be provided whom the people will hear 
gladly and whose preaching will beget the desire for their retention 
as pastors. For a time these men will probably have to be support- 
ed in part; but this support should be withdrawn as the churches 
grow and as the desire for a pastorate increases. My own judg- 
ment is that during this time of trial and preparation the preacher 
should be frequently moved from place to place. Second, Some- 
thing, yea much, can be done by frequently setting forth to the 
people the great advantage there is in the regular means of grace, 
both in regard to their own spiritual growth and in regard to the 
instruction and salvation of their children. Third, The radical cure 
for this indifference is in a revival of religion in each church, by 
which the whole moral and spiritual tone of the people shall be raised. 
With this end in view special meetings should be held and special 
efforts made. The Chinese are in great need of more emotion in their 
religion. A little religions excitement would do them no harm. 
It would lift them into a higher plane of religious experience and 
open their hearts to support the Gospel. 

3rd. The churches must be trained to the idea and the practice 
of giving. Many, perhaps most, missionaries are remiss iu this 
regard. This is partly due to the fact that the people are so poor, 
that what they could give amounts to very little and often seems 
scarcely worth the while. A more important reason, however, is 
the want of any object that can be brought near to the hearts of 
the people and so call forth their gifts. Without an approved 
object that appeals to the conscience of the people they will not 
give. Nowhere in the world do men give liberally on theoretical 
principles. There must be a definite object, and to be effective it 
mnst carry with it an appeal to the conscience and the heart. The 
building of a church, and the care of the poor, and the entertain- 
ment of inquirers afford such objects to a certain extent, but some- 
thing more is needed, something that is of the same character as 
the supporting of a pastor. I know of nothing so suitable as help- 
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ing to support the mau who as pastor or evangelist preaches to them 
the Gospel. I have seen various other methods tried, but none 
seems eqnal to this. That some diiBcnIties inhere in it is of course 
conceded, but on the whole it is the best practicable plan. The 
missionary is at a peculiar disadvantage in this matter, because he 
has his own independent support and lives so far above the people 
for whom he labors as to place his support quite beyond their ability. 
In the presence of what the Chinese cannot but consider the lavish 
expenditure of money on himself, his house, his living, his traveling, 
etc., his efforts to induce the people to help support a pastor, whom 
he supports in part, are badly handicapped. The difficulty is in- 
herent in the circumstances, and tlie best that can be done is to try 
to overcome it by patient and persistent exhortation and teaching. 
It sometimes happens that during the infancy of a station or a 
church the missionary thinks it unwise to press the subject of 
giving, lest in their ignorance the people would think he was making 
gain of them. This is certainly a great mistake. All converts 
should be instructed from the first that it is their duty to help 
support the institutions of religion, and regular contributions should 
be taken for the purpose. It often happens, however, in the 
absence of any object appealing to the hearts of the people that 
their contributions are a mere pittance, and so the idea and habit 
of giving a mere trifle is confirmed. When, by and by, a pastor 
is named the amount required quite frightens the people out of the 
idea and they decline to assume the responsibility. In a word, to 
secure from the native church liberal giving for the support of a 
pastor requires wise and patient training. It cannot be done in a 
day nor will the application of drastic measures achieve the result. 

4th. A successful native pastorate carries with it, by necessity, 
the autonomy of the native church. 

It is vain to expect that a church, kept wholly or even largely 
within the leading strings of the foreign missionary, will be self- 
supporting. Without a due sense of responsibility to God for the 
propagation and support of the Gospel no church wiiJ come np to 
the measure of its duty, nor will a pastor rightly discharge his duty. 
But responsibility implies authority. Where the authority is there 
the responsibility gravitates. This is a universal law which cannot 
be evaded. The native pastor must be clothed with all the legitimate 
functions of bis oiBce, both teaching and governing, and the church 
must be allowed to control its own affairs, otherwise the proper sense 
of responsibility will not be felt and the proper response secured. 
Missionaries urge with great vehemence on native churches the duty 
of supporting preachers while they themselves retain all the ad- 
ministrative authority in their own hands. In so doing they are 
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fighting agaiust the nature of things and will never sneceed. A 
just appreciation of this principle in dealing with the business of 
self-support will greatly facilitate the end in view. 

Conclusion. 

The business of the missionary may be summed np in two 
things. First, To evangelize and gather believers into chnrcbes 
and, second, to train and educate men to be their pastors — his final 
end being the establishment of a native church equipped for the work 
of aggressive evangelization. During the progress of this work it 
is neither necessary nor desirable that he should work alone. A 
prudent man can multiply the eifect of his work many times by using 
properly qualified evangelists and helpers, while at the same time 
he is raising up and training men to become pastors of the churches. 
There is no inherent reason why mission funds should not be used 
for the support of such helpers and also to assist pastors in weak 
churches. 



Strange People in the Mountains of Cbihli. 

BT EEV. WILLIAM S. AMENT, D.D., PEKING. 

■EARS ago we had heard of the existence of a community of 
people, differing in speech, garb, and some customs from the 
rest of the Chinese. Their residence was said to be some three 
hundred It from the departmental city of Cho-chou, j|5 j]], which 
city is 140 li from Peking, south-west, on the great road to Pao- 
ting-fu. There were parts of the two counties of Fang-shan and 
Lai-ahui which lay between the region where these people lived and 
their political center, Cho-chou. There were reasons for this separa- 
tion, as will hereafter be seen. By reference to the Cho-chon-chih, ygc 
ji\ j^, we found the region referred to nnder the name Shan-p'o, 
ill ■^, comprising eighteen small villages within a circuit nearly 40 li 
in diameter. These people are the descendants of that horde of rebels 
who followed Li Tzn-ch'eng, ^ g J^, the destroyer of the Ming 
dynasty, from Shansi when he rose in rebellion against Ch'nng Chen, 
^ 1^, the last and most unfortunate Emperor of the Ming. Under 
the title of Ch'uang Wang, fefl J, Li Tzn-ch'eng succeeded, through 
the treachery of a eunuch, in capturing Peking, proclaimed himself 
Emperor, maintained his precarious throne for eighteen days, and 
was then driven out by the combined forces of Wu San-kuei, ^ ^ 
H^, the Chinese General in command at Shan-hai-kuan, and the 
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Manchns whom he had iuvited to assist him. The thoasands who 
followed Li Tza-ch'eug were ruthlessly butchered by the Wu Saa- 
kuei, whose father had been killed by the rebels, and what tonched 
him most keenly, perhaps, his favorite concubine had been carried 
away captive by one of Li's subordinate chiefs. 

After some months the rebellions host of Ch'aang "Wang was 
supposed to have been exterminated. Wn San-kuei reported his 
victories to the throne, and was rewarded witli the title of P'ing Hsi 
Wang, or Pacificator of the West. There was a little company of 
Shansi people who had secreted themselves in the Chihli mountains 
till the armies of Wu San-kuei had passed along. They then came 
forth from their concealment, shaved their heads, and proffered 
their allegiance to the present dyn;isty. Tlieir lives were spared, 
but they were not allowed the privilege of returning to their old 
homes in Huug-t'nng-hsien, Shansi. It was a great question what 
should become of these repentant rebels. The magistrates of several 
districts refused to allow them in their territory or take the superin- 
tendence. Finally, the Cho-chou magistrate, being of a more 
friendly disposition, offered to look after the interests of these people, 
provided a residence was found for them outside his own boundaries. 
After some difficulty an unoccupied region in the mountains of 
Chihli was found and set aside for their occupancy. So up the 
narrow valley of the Ohti-ma river, ^ ^ jpf, the weary wanderers 
were compelled to climb till their directors aJlowed them to settle 
down in the sunny vales of Shan-p'o, where there seemed to be .just 
enough land capable of cultivation to keep soul and body together. 
They were not to intermarry with the people of the plains ; their wo- 
men were not to bind their feet, except in the form and not the 
substance, and the arrangement of the women's hair was to he suffi- 
ciently unlike that of the women of the plains that could be 
distinguished anywhere. AVith the characteristic energy and thrift 
of the Shansi people, they set to work on their barren hill-sides 
and have terraced them into fertile fields. Millet seems to be their 
favorite crop, and they produce most abundant harvests. Wild 
peach and apricot trees were found in the mountains. They took 
special care of the walnut trees till now the exportation of walnuts 
is one of their chief industries. The original company was separat- 
ed into three villages, or peaks, named respectively, Sbang-p'o 
Chung-p'o, Hsia-p'o. A new name, unlike any on the plains, i.e., 
Lao-jen, ^ J^, was given to the man selected to report once a year 
for his village at the Cho-chou yamen. These three villages have 
now increased in number to eighteen, with still three Lao-jen for 
the whole number, and the three hundred people in the original 
company may now number four thousand. Their territory remains 
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the same as at the beginning of this dynasty, and seems ample for 
their accommodation. 

Before mentioning more in detail their customs or pecnliarities, 
it may be interesting for the reader to proceed with us up the trail 
to this unique settlement. It was the fourth day of April when Dr. 
Ingram, the writer, a colporteur, one servant,- with our four animals 
and their two drivers, set out from Cho-chou to reach Shan-p'o. 
No one seemed to know quite what direction we were to take, or 
what we were expected to find. The outsiders who penetrate those 
valleys are very few. We were told to proceed to Ghang-fang-k'ou, 
51 ^ Q , 60 li from Cho-chou, and the entrance to the mountains was 
supposed to be there. Our animals proved to be abnormally slow, 
the saddles were hard and ill-packed. These thiugs, together with a 
stiff north wind that blew in our faces, made the first day out one of 
great discomfort. Dr. Ingram kept warm by chasing the mallards 
and teal in the ponds and little mountain streams which we crossed. 
Four ducks were the result of this first day's shooting. Chang-fang 
is the most north-westerly of the market-towns of Faug-han-hsien, 
and is, to all intents and purposes, a thorough mountain town. It 
is supported by the traffic from the mountains, and supplies for the 
dwellers in the mountains are largely purchased there. The people 
gathered round us in a friendly way. Doctor Ingram was kept 
busy looking after their bodily ailments. We disposed of about 
sixty books, feasted on duck flesh in the evening, and prepared for 
our tour, beyond civilization, on the morrow. We were told that 
nothing was to be purchased in the mountains but millet and 
walnuts, or possibly a few eggs, so we purchased twenty-five catties 
of flour, thinking that amount would be sufficient for four men 
for six days. We found afterwards that the two donkey-drivers 
had secured the same amount for two men. Both parties proved to 
be well provided for. On the morning of the 5th of April we were 
fortunate in finding some fael-gatherers, bound for the mountains, 
who would show us the waj'. It was fortunate we did so, as the 
paths out and from the village were many and circuitous. It might 
have been two miles before we strnck the river and soon had left 
the plains entirely out of sight. We seemed to be ushered into a 
new world. The river was no small rivalet, but a stately stream 
of clear, blue water, changing its hues with the shades of the sur- 
rounding cliff's. It must be that this river has a branch diverg- 
ing some of its water before reaching Cho-chou, otherwise it would 
not be the comparatively insignificant river found there. We 
crossed and recrossed the Chii-ma every few li on bridges made 
from woven withes of the mountain birch which, when dry, is very 
strong and tough. Perhaps two, sometimes three, abutments of 
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woven hollow basket work, filled with stones, wonld be fonnd for the 
ends of the sections to rest on. These bridges seemed rather uncer- 
tain footing for people perched on high packs, so we considered dis- 
cretion the better part of valor, and climbed down and up many 
times each day, with no small amount of grumbling. There are no 
villages for at least thirty li. Little bits of soil were cultivated here 
and there, and occasionally there was a house, but no settlement. 
Queer houses of Kao-liang were planted astride of swift running 
races, and we supposed they were water-mills for grinding flour. 
They did grind flour, not wheat, but incense flour. There were, 
perhaps, twenty such mills grinding np the wood and bark of the 
wild peach and apricot trees, very prevalent on the mountain sides. 
That was why we saw no larger trees of those varieties. They are 
cut down on reaching a certain size and ground into flour, carried 
to Chang-fang and made np into incense sticks. The mill is a 
clnmsy affair, with an unusually large wooden turbine wheel in 
the water, with very heavy round stones above, rough and rude, but 
adequate to grinding wood. This makes a leading industry for the 
scattered peoples of the valleys, and we could but think that, 
perhaps, by our very mission, we might be taking bread from the 
people's mouths. Further reflection convinced us that if those trees, 
sown in such profusion on the mountains and now so beautiful in 
their spring dress, had been carefully husbanded by these same 
people, the profits from the fruit would be greater, more satisfac- 
tory and more constant than the gains from the incense. 

The scenery grew more impressive as we advanced. The geo- 
logical formations differ from those on the road to Kalgan, being 
more variegated, the cliffs steeper, and the stratifications more 
marked. Dr. Ingram estimated that from the surface of the river 
to the top of the cliffs, was at least 1,200 feet. They reminded one 
of the Palisades of the Hudson. Higher than those, they are also 
more interesting. They have the same general trap-rock formation, 
covered sometimes with limestone. At the base there would appear 
to be a first storey of solid rock, apparently only for a foundation, 
then there would be a lighter and more airy storey with strata a little 
different, then a third storey, and so on till the whole noble building 
stood before you, suggesting some of the huge structures in Chicago, 
but built by a celestial architect. This work bears the test, but 
shows the effect of time. With no effort of the imagination you 
could see cathedrals,* temples, domes, and minarets of ancient cities, 
pyramids of Egypt, leaning towers of Pisa, royal palaces, and fairy 
colonnades — architectural piles we were loth to leave and anxious to 
return to. On the bald face of the cliffs, where there is a little ledge, 

* See Dr. Edkina' " Religion in China " for similar expressions. P. 251. 
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the friendly winds had brought a little earth and some wandering 
seeds, and there were blossoming beautiful flowers, so safe and restful 
out of the reach of vandal hands. Not an inch of soil is wasted by 
nature, and every spot had its touch of green or white. The rocks 
soon seemed like old friends, and we diagnosed the love of moun- 
taineers for their lofty homes and mammoth friends. We thought 
we could say with Wordsworth: "And we have learned to look oa 
nature not as in the hour of thoughtless youth, but hearing often- 
times the still sad music of humanity, oot harsh, nor grating, but with 
ample power to soften and subdue." There was a charm about 
this lonely ride we never experienced in China. We shouted, and 
the clifis gave back double echoes, so unusually clear that we fain 
would stop and converse with these hidden men of the mountains. 
The flowers from their inaccessible heights nodded down a welcome 
to us, and we seemed to have returned to that childhood of the race 
when the hills and cliffs were peopled with fairies and dryads who 
made themselves known to sympathetic spirits. No wonder Robert- 
son could write : " When I have not perfect union with humanity, I 
find in trees and clouds, and forms inanimate more that is congenial, 
more that I can inform with my own being, more that speaks to me 
than in my own species. There is something in the very posture of 
looking up which gives a sense of grandeur, and that is the reason, I 
suppose, why all nations have localized heaven there and people the 
sky with Deity." If we had ever been inclined to a pessimistic view 
of life, or had soured on the general conditions of our human life, wa 
felt for once that we could echo the words : — 

" With other ministrations. Thou, nature, 

Healest thy wandering and distempered cliild: 

Thou pourest on him thy soft influences, 

Thy sunny hues, fair forms and breathings sweet : 

Thy melodies of woods, and winds and waters: 

Till he relent, and can no more endure 

To bo a jarring and a dissonant thing 

Amid this general dance and minstrelsy ; 

But, bursting into tears, wins back his way. 

His angry spirit healed and harmonized 

By the benignant touch of love and beauty." 
"If thou art worn and hard beset 

With sorrows, that thou would'st forget, 

If thou would'st read a lesson, that will keep 

Thy head from fainting and thy soul from sleep. 

Go to the woods and bills ! No tears 

Dim the sweet look that Nature wears." 

If any man can go through such scenes, after leaving the dull 
flats of Chinese life and sarroundiags, and not be helped and healed 
by the gentle infliaences of Nature, he must be indurate indeed. The 
uplift that came to us is our a[)ology for this excursion into poetry. 

But we could not indulge in those pleasing reflections for any 
length of time, and ou the arrival of noon came down to the prosaic 
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task of feeding the animals, qnadraped and biped ; the latter being 
satisfied with millet and eggs. We had reached the little town of 
Shih-men (Stone Gate), and there seemed nothing but stones in and 
out of the village. 

From Shih-men the ascent was more rapid. We soon came to 
the highest ridge on the jonrney, rising eight li at a very steep 
incline. Here no riding could be done, even unladen animals finding 
all they could do to cling to the mountain side. At places the 
animals made a long detour, while men could manage to clamber 
straight up. Along the mountain sides we found men engaged in 
delving where it seemed there could be no earth. Their object was 
to dig up the roots of the trees which had been cut down for fuel 
and make the root-charcoal, the most valuable in the market. 
What little earth there was, would thus be worked over and over, 
and was afterwards sown with kao-liang, from which a spindling 
crop could be expected. It was in the afternoon. The sun was 
bright and hot, the mountain sides reflected what heat there was, 
no air was stirring as we clambered up, and we found this a very 
trying experience. We came up with a group of men descending 
the trail, who were laden with packs of sticks or poles which were to 
be taken to Peking to be made into arrows for Manchu bows and 
handles for baskets. By a bribe of money we secured a goodly 
stock, which proved a material help in the climb. No water was to 
be found in the ascent and descent till the base of the mountain was 
nearly reached. On reaching the top, hot and exhausted, we ex- 
pected to sit and rest. The wind proved too fierce for this exposure, 
and to delay would have been dangerous. We had left China and 
had nearly reached Labrador. We were glad to find a secluded 
spot, lower down, and catch our breath. Opportunities for botanical 
investigation were offered by the nodding beauties along the way. 
The wild peach trees were a mass of glory. Humble daisies from 
secluded nooks courted our attention. Passing the ridge we entered 
still another world. We were where wheeled vehicles had never 
been seen and where civilization was a thousand or more years 
behind that on the plains. Speech changed, garb also, especially 
that of the women, and some customs. After a walk of twenty li 
we came to the river once more and reached a so-called inn at the 
little village of Lo-po-chiao-rh. We thought the name indicated 
radishes, but we were mistaken, the name was only, as correctly 
spoken, Lo-fu-chiao-rh, ^ }^ '^, a. corner of the estate of Lo. 
Here, as in all the villages up the valley, the clan arrangement 
prevails more markedly than in other parts of North China; each 
village, as a rule, representing only one surname, at most two. Thus 
Lo-fu-chiao-rh consisted of the Ch'en clan and no others. Two old 
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men were the patriarchs, and reigned in undisturbed tranquillity 
over their little realms. The village was surrounded by lofty moun- 
tains, and seemed to be entirely lost to the rest of the world. 

Here we seemed to reach the head-waters of the Chii-ma for 
rafting purposes. It is the custom of the mountaineers to construct 
rude rafts, consisting of a bundle of Kao-liang stalks for floating 
support, alternating with a bundle of heavy material, such as green 
poles, to be made up into bows and arrows. These rafts are not 
more than ten feet wide, so that they can pass through between the 
abutments of the bridges, and are long and sinuous, stretching out 
like a huge serpent. When there are two men, one at the fore-end 
with a long pole and one at the rear like the upturned tail, the 
remainder of the raft partially submerged, the resemblance to the 
serpent is not wholly imaginary. These rafts descend in one day to 
Chang-fiing, where the men sell their stuff, pocket the proceeds, and 
with their long curved steering-oars on their shoulders, tramp their 
way back to their homes. We S{)ent the night at Lo-fu-chiao-rh. 
The beauty of the moon-lit sky, and the intense quiet of the vale, 
suggested the lines by Alcman, the Spartan poet, 7U0 B. C: — • 

" Now o'er the drowsy earth, still night prevails, 
Calm sleep the mountain tops and shady dells, 
The rugged cliffs and hollow glens : 
The wild beasts slumber in their dens : 
Even the busy bee forgets her daily toil. 
The silent wood no more with noisy hum of 
Insect sings ; and all the feathered tribe 
By gentle sleep subdued, perch in the 
Glade and hang their drooping wings." 

Leaving Lo-fu-chiao-rh our way lay along the river-bed, when 
not driven to the blufis, where the travelling was very difficult. 
There seemed to be no definite trail, and we might have been 
pioneers for aught of a travelled road. Our bedding was torn by the 
thorns, and progress was slow. Mallards and teal were prominent 
everywhere. We Innched at the little poverty-stricken village of Tzu- 
shih-k'ou, ^ 5' P' where most of the people seemed to be afflicted 
with goitre. This huge growth on the neck seems to take nutrition 
from the brain. Here we saw several people who were idiotic, 
sitting in the sun and not able to care for themselves. This was 
certainly the poorest village it was ever our lot to see. Thin bony 
children surrounded us, and on leaving we were constrained to empty 
our cash bag, giving to each child a cash or two. They seemed to 
think that Ts'ai Shen (the God of Wealth) had indeed come among 
them. Beyond this town we met men carrying heavy baskets. We 
approached them, hoping to secure fruit, but met only a sullen re- 
sponse. We found they were carrying sulphur, which is a contra- 
band article and subjects them to arrest, and if saltpetre is found at 
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the same time, they would be deported for life, if not immediately 
executed. We were not aware, wheo we reached the village of Ma- 
ko-chaag, that we were iu Gho-choa once more, having left Lai- 
shoi and Faug-shan behind. The people seemed a grade cleaner, 
the goitre less freqruiut, and the villages were better built than the 
hamlets passed en mute. These peo|>le are of another race, being 
of the stock of Yao and Shun, the best blood in China. As the even- 
ing of the third day was approaching, we came to the well-built 
village of Sang-yeh-chieu, ^ ^ foj. We were shown to the inn of 
the Yang fitniiy, not a specially distinctive term, as the people all 
belonged to tlie same clan. The elderly wife of the proprietor re- 
ceived us kindly, gave as a room to ourselves and proceeded to warm 
the h'anf/. The master of the house soon returned, and was in no 
pleasant humor to find his house occupied by such a caravan. He 
said gruffly : " I keep no inn," and hinted that we might move on. 
We suggested that there might be difficulties in moving on at 
that time of the evening, and as we planned to remain several days 
it would be better for him to acce[)t the situation. He became 
altogether too friendly thereafter, discovering ailment after ailment 
on his mortal frame till Dr. Ingram finished him with a fearful 
dose of quinine. The people were quiet and friendly, though abso- 
lutely determined to stare at us to their satisfaction. They were 
struck dumb with amazement. These people had no idea of an 
outside world. Few of them had ever left their native valleys. 
We found one man who had been to Tientsin, and he was a hero. 
We were now in Chung-p'o, the middle of the territory that 
belonged to Gho-chon. Here were people living in the age of 
barter, for we found very little money there, and millet was 
the medium of exchange. Small merchants, peddling cloth and 
thread, were found with cloth on one end of their pole, and millet 
on the other. A sheng of millet was a hundred cash, and that 
was the unit of exchange. Dr. Ingram engaged two men to 
go with him to the mountains in search of goats, and their 
revenue was to be four skeng of millet each. That was a memor- 
able hunting trip to the mountain tops. There was a stiff climb 
of four hours, and then the top could only be reached by pulling 
one's self up by iron hooks caught into the roots of the trees. 
After a while snow was reached. Doubtless this snow will all dis- 
appear later on in the season. Three mountain goats were seen, but 
their eyes were quicker than those of the hunter, and they were off 
like the wind. A fox startled Dr. Ingram before he was ready for 
him, and disappeared in the jungle. Whirr-r-r, and a beautiful long- 
tailed pheasant flies away just out of reach. Then a fine grey 
squirrel tantalizes the visitor. This place seems a veritable paradise 
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for the hunter who comes properly armed and provided for a stay. 
The doctor comes back empty-handed, bnt rich in experience. In 
the meantime the writer was trying to study the people. We sent 
our card to the lao-jen which, as we learned afterwards, threw him 
into great consternation. He immediatly sent to a neighboring 
village to an ex-lao-jen and begged him to come over and lend assist- 
ance. Saturday in the afternoon they called at the inn, the real 
lao-jen proving to be a mild and inefficient man, about thirty years 
old, chosen for the position because of his wealth. It seems the 
position is no sinecure — the Cho-chou magistrate demanding each 
year the full sum of the revenue due him — Taels five hundred — which 
sum is collected by a small tax on land. If the lao-jen fails to 
collect the full sum, he must make the amount good from his own 
resources. Hence only a well-to-do man is allowed to hold the 
position. Furthermore, the trip to Gho-chou must be made during 
the last month of the year, hence the lao-jen must be young and 
equal to such a diiScult journey. The lao-jen had nothing to say, 
and seemed ill-at-ease and fearful of catastrophe. The ex-lao-jen 
responded to questions till we touched the matter of their origin in 
those valleys, when he assumed a silence we were not able to break. 
It was quite natural they should not care to discuss their descent 
from a band of rebels. They supposed we had some political 
purpose in visiting them, and doubtless to this day do not believe 
that we told the whole truth concerning our visit. The minds of the 
people seemed deadened by their long life of exclusion from the rest 
of the world. As to dialect, the differences are no more marked than 
one would suppose, starting with the Shansi patois. We under- 
stood the people easily, and there seemed to be no difficulty ou their 
part in understanding as. 

We asked what gods they worshipped, and they said the " Shan 

Shen," spirits of the mountains. In the Oanon of Shun the Emperor 

is spoken of as offering "appropriate sacrifices to the hills and 

rivers, and extended his worship to the host of spirits," |^ :J: llj Jl[, 

M ^ II jp$. In commenting on this passage Dr. Legge says : "Such 

was the solemn worship of Shun, a sage, a perfect man, according 

to the Chinese ideal. It was offered in the year B. C. 2283, so 

soon had men departed from the truth of God and added to his 

worship of their own inventions." If the Emperor, Shun, who seems 

to have been such an enlightened ruler, could so soon have deviated 

from the worship of the one true God, we cannot wonder that these 

nature peoples, hidden from the great movements of the world, 

should have never got beyond the spirits who frequent hills and 

streams. Little shrines were seen on all sides of their houses — north, 

east, south, and west The women seemed especially superstitious. 
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The men did not appear less so. Never before had we seen men 
■wearing the Pi-hsieh, or red charm, which is supposed to be the 
prerogative of women and children on the plains. They seemed to 
be people of naturally good parts of mind and heart and only need 
opportunity to develop. The houses were built mostly of stones, 
with tile roofs, aud were strong and substantial. The lanes between 
the houses were narrow, and everything was done to save space 
and keep out of the reach of the waters that come down the valley 
during the rainy season. 

The women reminded us of the women of Japan, both as to 
size and looks. They wore no stockings on their feet, only pieces 
of cloth wound rouud and drawn in about the toes, giving the 
appearance of being bound, but without the substance. The shoes 
were universally of red cloth for old and young alike. The soles 
were of the full length of the shoe aud rounded up in front, remind- 
ing us of the upturned prow of an Indian canoe. 

The most difficult part of our narrative will be the description 
of the arrangement of the hair by the women. We regret not 
having a camera to help us in this part of the program. The front 
hair of married women, as is usual everywhere, is pulled out and the 
remainder is brought over the head and gathered together and wound 
with red cord, nearly as large as a clothes-line, for a space of 
eight inches. The hair is theu divided into two strands and carried 
back to the beginning of the coil, twisted several times and fastened. 
"We saw no ornaments on the heads of any of the women. Doubtless 
they have ornaments, but bring them out on special occasions only. 
If we had gone armed with bright colored presents for the women, 
we might have solved the problem of the arrangement of the hair, 
and perhaps have brought back a pair of their shoes, the failure 
to do which we have not ceased to deplore. No persuasions in the 
line of money could bring the women to part with a pair of shoes. 
They said to do so would bring bad luck. They seemed to have the 
same idea that obtains in Africa that if you possess any article 
belonging to another person in some way his life is in your hands. 

The life of the people seemed to be profoundly monotonous. 
New ideas disconcerted them. Beyond tlie ordinary avocations of 
work iu the fields, their lives have absolutely no outlet. The only 
break in the dead level of monotony is the occasional advent of a 
company of strolling actors. The ignorance of the men was ap- 
parent. On showing my watch to them one man remarked that it 
would be of no use " when the sun went down," taking it for a 
sun-dial. 

The preparation for departure brought its own trials. Cash not 
being on hand in sufficient quantity, and not having a supply of 
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millet, to settle acconuts for onr accommodatioa at the inn, we 
were compelled to bring oat a small Inrap of silver. The landlady 
of the iiui was non-pUissed, as she had never seen silver before- 
Tliere were no scales ou whi(;h to weigh it, and no place to sell it, 
if weighed. It miglit be counterfeit also. She was iu considerable 
distress of mind for several hours, till slie recalled the mediciae- 
vendor, who had come from the outside world and who would know 
the price of silver, and, without doubt, had scales to weigh it. She 
sent lier son and another ina,n along to observe and testify that the 
silver and its weight were properly adjusted, which was done rather 
to our loss. Till the very end we hoped she would relent and 
secure for us a pair of shoes such as the women wore, but she only 
became sterner than ever as we pressed the case. 

The return joiu'uey was more easily accomplished than the 
former. Our march was heralded up aud down the valley, and 
crowds of uH!n and women gathered to see us go by. The people 
seemed glad to see us where we had stopped before, and the climb- 
ing was less difficult. Dr. Ingram succeeded in bagging a black 
crane, only found in mountain altitudes, and now it adorns the 
museum in Tung-cho College. Leaving Chaug-faug-k'ou early ou 
the morning of April 12th we thought the opportunity too good to 
be lost of paying a long-planned trip to lisi-yli-ssu, |tj' jn^ -^ , or 
Temple of the Western iieligions, noted as an ancient shrine of the 
Buddhists, and from its name, Hsi-yii, said to have had foreio'u 
occupants in the ages agone. Many interesting stories are preva- 
lent concerning this monastery, some of which are told iu Dr. 
Edkins' writings, he being the only modern I'oreiguer who has 
visited the place. The premises are very large, remarkably cleau 
and well kept, with beautiful spring water flowing through the 
courts in stone aqueducts. There are GOO resident priests, whom we 
saw at services; some also preparing for induction into the priest- 
hood. There was a surprizing number of gods, among which we 
noticed one ot pure crystal. We did not take time to visit a celebrated 
cave, well-kuowu iu Buddhist history, or to see some of the precious 
relics in the tem[)le. The priests here are very careful iu their 
training of neophytes, aud to belong to Hsi-yii-ssu is a card of 
value to any priest. We passed ou our return by the rice-fieUls 
which supply the rice for the Emperor's table — laud which belono-ed 
to the Seventh l^rinoe, father of the Emperor. Having come iu 
sight of the Cho-chou pagodas, we were ou historic ground. This 
■was the border-Luid duriug the long and desolating wars between 
the Chinese and the Kitau Tartars. Over thei'e is the celebrated 
peach-orchard where Chung Foi, Lia Pel, and Kuan Yij made their 
well-kuowu pledge of eternal friendship. 
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But we cannot take up these points of historic interest. They 
do not pertain to the subject before us, and are worthy a paper by 
themselves. Suffice it to say that by April I2th, in the evening, we 
were once more in Cho-chou, and never did the place seem so 
attractive. The roar of the steam-oars informed us that we were 
still in this work-a-day world with plenty of problems staring us iu 
the face waiting for solution. 

In conclusion, we can only wish that those of our readers who 
have had the patience to read this account through to the end, may 
some day make an exploring trip as profitable and meet people as 
strange and interesting as those mentioned iu the above narrative. 



/cJ 



Should we endeavor to keep all GhurGh Troubles out 
of the Yamen ? 

BY HEV. PAUL D. BEKGEN. 

(Concluded from June Numhcr). 

'E pass on to the next question, " How often did you find 
subsequently that you had imperfectly understood the case, 
and wished that you had not taken it up at nW? " This is 
a rash question. It is asking how often we have allowed ourselves 
to be deceived. Sometimes cases have been presented with a win- 
ning plausibility. Nevertheless we begin to listen skeptically, but 
finally with sympathy and indignation. We make enquiries which 
seem to confirm the statement of our friend. We put the case 
through with English-Saxon vigor. But later the awful truth comes 
to light that we had been conducting ourselves to careful con- 
clusions from false premises. Under the impression that the wolf was 
a wounded sheep, we nursed him tenderly through to a denouement, 
both dramatic and liumiliatiog. There were certain factors of the 
problem of which we were kept in ignorance. We had, in short, 
been hoodwinked. But perhaps, as this feeling interferes with our 
peace of mind, not to mention digestion, we go on deceiving our- 
selves, hoping, silently, piously, and intensely that some good may 
come of it after all. And possibly some good does come out of it. 
But alas for our self-respect, which totters on its foundations after 
some such experiences, and for our faith in human nature. And the 
men who give ns false notions of the case, are not deliberate villains, 
or wolves iu sheep's clothing iu every instance, by any means. 
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FacfcR, however, which would not help their particular side, are 
given burial. Tliey may be j^ood men p;eiierally and sincere Chris- 
tians. They do not regard such partial presentation as lying. It is 
to thern simply justifi:ihle legal practice. So we must not allow our- 
selves to l)e too \iinneasured in our wrath when unwelcome revelations 
turn up later. 'There might l)e some impression given, however, as 
to our duty of tellino- the whole truth. Of the missionaries who were 
asked the question, "How often they had misunderstood the case?" 
only 2(5, 1 regret to say, ai-e prepared to admit that they ever mis- 
understood a ease which they had to deal with. Honor to these im- 
mortal 2() who have owned up 1 Of the 47 remaining, a few have had 
no experience, a few ot,hers are non-oomraittal, but the remainder, 
about 80, maintain that they have in every case understood the affair 
and did not regret having taken it up. Possibly this question ought 
to have been divided. We are sometimes glad that we put a case 
throngb, even when subsequent developments have proved to us that 
we had been under wrong impressions. On the contrary we have 
occasionally regretted having taken up a certain suit which we had 
understood fairly well. Tiiere are here, as elsewhere, two extremes 
to he avoided: Ist, That of giving an easy belief to any story told 
us because it comes from a trusted man. 2nd, The opposite of this, 
viz., an inveterate skepticism which prejudges the case as false. 

It is of the utmost importance that we hear all sides of the 
trouble, and if possible directly from the principals, even when the 
opposition niay be very hostile. It is also necessary that we under- 
stand the case in its details, know the individuals concerned, and 
their relations with each other. If we can trace trouble to its remote 
origin, so much the better. We must impress upon our people that 
the first thing we want is truth, and that we will proceed to no action 
until we have it. 

The following are examples of the answers received to this 
question : One venerable missionary, after 41 years' experience, 
writes frankly and beautifully, "Not seldom;" and adds, "I dis- 
courage appeals to Consul and mandarin as far as I can ; but I can- 
not always refuse them, and I am writing to-day to a missionary 
at a distance, suggesting that he seek protection for a threatened 
Christian." 

Another, after 11 years' experience, writes, "Having, as private 
adviser to Chinese officials, known many such cases I feel sure that in 
almost every instance the cases would never have been touched if 
they had been fully understood by the missionarv." 

Another, who h;is had 14 cases before the mandarin, replies de 
profimdis that he is convinced now that on each occasion he did not 
get to the bottom of the case, and wishes now he had let them alone. 
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Another, of over 36 years' experience, writes in a cliastened 
strain, "In earlier years I often made mistakes. Consequently, 
repentance was often the result of my interference." llepeutance, 
it is to be here supposed, is on the part of the missionary. This 
brother is now strongly opposed to interference in any form. Others 
have replied more definitely, stating' that in one, two, or tliree cases 
they feel that harm followed tiirongh their imperfect couiprehen- 
sion of the situation. 

On the other side of the q^ncstiou there are many answers. 

One brother, of 17 years' experience, and who states that he 
has spent most of his time in tlie country, and ha,s had to do with 
" hundreds of cases," answers, with an audacity that almost takes 
our breath, " Not ouce !" in his exi)erience has he regretted haviur; 
taken action. He states, "I always try to go to the bottom of each 
case, and if not thoroughly satisfied drop them." I suppose most of 
ns try to get to tiie bottom, but in such deep-sea work do not always 
succeed. No doubt the hundreds of cases referred to by this brother 
include all kinds of difficulties, whether settled iu or out of court. 

We close onr meditation on this rather sad topic with the 
elegiac lines of James Edmistou, that may have voiced the unspeak- 
able emotions of more than one of our hearts when our coofideuce 
in men had received a rude sliock : — 

Along my oaitlily way, 

Hiiw nuiny clouds arc spread ! 
Darliiiesss, wiiJi scarce one cheerful ray, 

Seems gatheriuij o'er my lioad. 

We have arrived now at question number 8. 

" Have yon had cases where the Christians by means of yamen 
assistance, secured by yon or by the name of the church, won law- 
suits of a purely private character, or even inflicted [)0sitive injustice 
on their non-Christian neighbors ? " 

We reflect so much on the ("hristians as being persecuted that 
we forget that occasionally the tables are turned, and Christians 
become the persecutors of their non-believing neighbors. 

Twenty-one correspondents answer that they have known of 
snch cases. 

Forty-seven reply that they have liad no experience with such. 
The answers of several others are more or less vague, and a few did 
not answer the question. 

But it speaks well for the self-restraint of Protestant Christians 
that 47 out of the 73 can reply definitely that no such evil has 
occurred within their observation. On the other hand, it may be a 
surprise to some that 23 out of 73 missionaries admit liaviog come 
across such cases. 
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That is, nearly one-third of the correspondents have noted that 
Christians, nuder their care or in their neighborhood, have been 
gnilty of prosecntinfr hiwsnits for private gain, using the name of 
the chnrch, and have taken tlierehy unfair advantage of their un- 
believing neighbors, who feared the power of the foreigner. 

This is the sort of things which we, as foreign missionaries, 
must discipline most severely, It is an inescnsable use of the 
yumeu, and h'kely to involve the local chnrch in a sea of ills. It may 
destroy the work in the vicinity. It will at any rate prodnce frictiou 
and rob the young chnrch of its spiritual character, confirming out- 
siders in their previously formed low estimate of Ciiristian work. 

The tenth question is a very general one, and tliei-efore difficult 
to reply to briefly. Its object was simply to obtain a concensus of 
missionary opinion. It is as follows. " In your opinion would the 
church at large in Cliina be more spiritual and vigorous to-day if 
yameu intercession had never been sought by foreigners for Chinese 
Christians ? " 

Twenty-one reply in the affirmative, and 24 in the negative ; 
20 are non-committal. These answers prove that there are decidedly 
two sides to the question. It may be remarked, however, that all 
but three of these non-committal brethren would be willing under 
certain circumstances to ask assistance from the yamei]. 

Nevertheless it is interesting to note that the 73 missionaries 
are divided so equally into the three camps, about a third in each — 
for, against, or non-committal. 

In addition to the above we have thought it might bo profitable 
to coll out, from the 73 answers to the 1 questions, the replies of 
those who have been over 20 years in the field. 

Twenty-five brethren, who have completed this period, replied 
to the questions. They represent 13 societies in widely different 
parts of the empire. Of these, nine have finished over 30 years of 
service. And four of these — Dr. Crawford, of Taingan ; Bishop Monle, 
of Hangchow ; Dr. MacGowan, of Amoy ; Dr. Taylor, of Shanghai — 
have made the glorious record of 40 or more years in the harness. 

Only one of these 23 veteran missionaries would decline under 
any circumstances to ask for yamen intercession. 

Hence we conclude that the results of onr missionary experience 
and conviction are, that it is onr right and privilege to ask occa- 
sional aid for our native Christians. Barely over half, however, are 
prepared to make an unqualified reply that the results of their ask- 
ing for aid were good. Twelve only give an affirmative answer. On 
the other hand, only three have tlie conviction that the results of 
their negotiations were bad. Four express themselves as in doubt. 
Three have had no experience.. One says, " Good seldom resulted." 
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However, those who were doubtful incliue to the affinruitive 
view — that the results were on the whole for good. So that we 
really have, counting ont the three who had no experience, and 
adding the one who thought that good seldom resulted, to the list 
of negatives, 14 who inch'ne to thinlj results favorable to four wlio 
are of the opposite opinion, or a majority of nearly fonr-iifrhs. 

Hence we conclude that, in the opinion of the most experienced 
missionaries in the empire, the balance of judgment pronounces the 
results of official aid, as hitherto used, as on the whole good. 

With seven exceptions, all have noted a tendency on the part 
of native evangelists to take np lawsuits for Christians on their own 
responsibility. This is a state of affairs that calls for great care on 
the part of the missionary in charge. 

In reply to the question as to what should be done in the case 
of false accusations against native Christians before the official, tlie 
answer of 22, out of the 25, might be catalogued as all advising a 
temperate, respectful, and friendly presentation of the facts of tlie 
case to the ofScial. One missionary only recommends that the 
Chinese Christian be left to his own resources. A few take pains to 
qualify their position by saying they would stop short of legal 
action, and would do nothing beyond friendly presentation. 

In regard to the query as to whether the church would have 
been more spiritual and vigorous if yamen assistance had never been 
sought, we find nine non-committal answers, nine answering in tlie 
negative, while only three venture the conviction that tlie church 
would have been better off if official help had never been asked 
for. It would be extremely interesting to quote at length from the 
opinions of these veterans of service, did not the limits of the paper 
prevent. The following, however, must suffice. Dr. Hudson Taylor 
writes, " I could not definitely say, in reply to the first question, 
that I would decline under any circumstances to ask for yamea 
intervention on behalf of native Christians. I should be very 
unwilling to do so — as a rule should decline, and in no case demand 
it as a right. I can imagine, however, that if on friendly terms with 
an ofBcial, where I knew Christians to be falsely accused or misrep- 
resented, one might feel it a duty to let the official know the truth. 
It appears to me, however, to be taking low ground. The children 
of G-od can appeal to Him, and the faith and hope of native Chris- 
tians are much more likely to rest in God, where they see the 
missionary trusting in Him and finding prayer a sufficient resource. 
While I have no personal experience of official intervention in 
church troubles, 1 have, of course, known of many cases — in some 
of which apparently good came out of it, in others of which, very 
manifestly, harm came out of it. As to our attitude when Chris- 
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tiaus are falsely accused before the magistrate for purpose of 
persecution: Wiiile, as I have said above, under some circumstances 
I should feel it right to let the truth be known to the magistrate, 
I should carefally avoid putting any pressure upon him, urging 
tiie iujured Christians to trust in God, and to remember that the 
Christian calling is first to do good, second to suffer for it, and 
third to take it patiently. In reply to the last question, I have not 
the slightest doubt that the church at large would have been more 
spiritual and vigorous had yamen intervention never been sought 
by foreigners for Chinese brethren." 

The 41 years' experience of Bishop Moule leads him to say, 
" I discourage appeals, both to Consuls and mandarins, as far as I 
can, but I cannot always refuse them." 

During his long missionary service he has sought official aid, 
but " not often." The venerable Dr. Crawford, with 46 years' of 
missionary work, writes that while he could not say that under no 
cirouuistauces would he request aid, yet would generally decline to 
do so on the ground of expediency. 

During liis long missionary career he states, however, that he 
lias never once applied for official intervention in church troubles. 
He is also of the opinion that " Yamen intervention has generally 
been iujnrious to the cause of Christ in China." 

Sunamiiig up briefly the results of this inquiry, we note the fol- 
lowing points, which wdl embody the views of a very large majority 
of the Protestant missionaries of experience in the empire : — 

First, That it is highly desirable to keep church troubles out of 
the yamen, but that there are times when we cannot do so without 
violating our sense of justice and our sense of duty toward an 
injured brother. 

Second, Official assistance is to be sought in such troubles only 
when all other means of relief have been tried in vain. Always 
seek to settle these difficulties out of court. "Blessed are the 
peacemakers." 

Third, When official assistance is requested, our bearing should 
be friendly and courteous, in the spirit — ^at least in the first in- 
stance — of asking a favor of the official rather than demanding a 
right. If the official seems quite insensible to such a spirit, a 
severer attitude may become necessary. Nevertheless we should 
be extremely careful about trying to bring pressure to bear on 
an oflieial. 

Fourth, In the presence of the native Christians, and especially 
of those chiefly concerned, as well as in our own closets, we should 
cherish a deep sense of our absolute dependence on heavenly rather 
than on earthly protection, and remind the Christians that, as Dr. 
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Taylor lias so tersely put it, their daty is, " to do good, suffer for it, 
and take it patiently." 

Fii'tli, Only iu grave cases slionld matters be pushed to the 
point of controversy, or formal ajjpeal. 

Sixth, Christians and evangelists shonhl be solemnly warned 
against betraying an arrogant spirit upon the snccessful termination 
of any trouble. 

Seventh, Previons to tlie carrying of a case before the official 
let the missionary be sure of his fact. Eacli case shonhl be patiently, 
thoroughly, and firmly examined. Eeceive individual testimony 
with jndicions reserve. Bo not easily blinded by appeals to the 
emotions. Be especially ready to receive any one from the opposi- 
tion, and give his words due weight. Do not be too exclusively 
influenced by the judgment of any one man, however trusted. 

Eitrhth, In the course of negotiations beware of insisting on 
monetary compensation for the injured Christian. In greatly ag- 
gravated cases, this may occasionally be unavoidable. But siionld 
it be made a condition of settlement, see to it that the damages are 
under rather than over what might have been demanded. It is 
almost sure to canse subsequent trouble both within and without, 
if a Christian receives money under such circumstances. 

Ninth, When unhappily involved in a persecution ease with the 
official, we should remember that we are not lawyers, and therefore 
make no stand on legal technicalities, nor allow ourselves to take a 
threatening attitude, although we may be subjected to provocation ; 
we should be patient, dignified, and strong in the truth, making it 
clear to the official that this is all that we seek in order that the 
ends of justice may be satisfied. 

Tenth, It would be well, on every fitting occasion, to exhort 
those under our care to avoid frequenting yaraeus, or cultivating 
intimacy with their inhabitants, unless indeed we feel assured 
that their motive is the same as that animating our Lord when 
He mingled with publicans and sinners. 

Eleventh, The higher and more vivid the religious conceptions 
of our people, the less fascinating will that which is purely secular 
become. If we can succeed, by the Holy Spirit, in filling them with 
spiritual power, they will care less for the petty influence and 
notoriety that comes from the great gate of tlie yameu. 

In closing this paper, we have a feeling of satisfiiction, 
and almost relief, in discovering that the missionary body has 
not had nearly so much to do with lawsuits as has been popularly 
supposed. 

No doubt the far greater number of missionary cases that 
have come before mandarins or Consuls, have been those that 
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concerned foreigaers as snch, ami have had nothing to do with 
our native brethren. 

And we gather also, from the tenor of these replies, that mis- 
sionaries have always been reluctant to interfere, and as a rnle have 
been moderate in their demands and quick to offer the hand of 
reconciliation. 

With these records before ns, and considering the charitable 
and wise si)irit shown by missionaries in these tryiug persecntion 
cases, we cannot but feel that even the Chinese yameu has been 
repeatedly used of God for the establishment of His church in (Ihina ; 
but while this is true, let ns ever bear m mind the admonition of the 
Missionary Apostle who has declared that the weapons of our war- 
fare are not carnal. 



Br. Griffith John in Eunan. 



fHAVE just paid a fourth visit to Hunan, accompanied by my 
colleagues, Messrs. Sparhara and Greig. My first visit to 
that province was in 1880, my second was in 1883, and my 
third was in 1897. On my first and second visits I was accom- 
panied by Mr. Archibald, of the National Bible Society of Scotland, 
and on my third visit by my colleague, the Rev. 0. G. Sparliam. 
Ou the first visit we had a very narrow escape at Siang-tan ; on 
the second visit we were in imminent peril at Lung-yang; and ou 
the third visit we were pelted out of Heug-chon. On this last visit 
we suifered no persecution whatever ; indeed there is hardly a trial 
of any kind to record. 

Our main object in visiting Hunan this time was to inspect the 
work done by Mr. P'eng Lan-seug and his fellow-labourers during 
the past two years, and to do what lay in our power to help it on. 
We have returned more than satisfied with the results of the 
journey. In every important particular we succeeded far beyond 
our most sanguine expectations. Our success is to be ascribed in a 
great measure to two stringent despatches sent by the Viceroy 
Chang Chih-tung to the oflScials in Hunan, respecting us and the 
object of oar visit. We heard of the Viceroy's instructions every- 
where, and everywhere did they secure for us prompt and ample 
protection on the part of the local officials. And here I must refer 
to our great indebtedness to our Hankow Consul, Mr. Warren, for 
the great service rendered by him to us by bringing our case 
before the Viceroy and getting him to issue his orders for our pro- 
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tection. But for the Consnl's sympathj' and aid tlie tale which I 
should have had to tell would have been a very different tale from 
the one which I am now about to give. 

We went on board the steam-lanncb Lilian, on Monday even- 
ing, 24!th of April, and started at half-past four tjie next morning. 
We passed Yo-chon early on the morning of the 26fch and arrived 
at Chang-slia on the 27th, about 8 a.m. The distance from Hankow 
to Ohang-sha is about 880 li, and native boats usually take from ten 
to fifteen days to make the journey. On our previous visit we did 
it in eight days, but our good luck was looked upon as something 
very extraordinary. This time, thanks to the little Lilian., we did 
it in two days and four hours. At Ohang-sha we had no difficulty 
in procuring a native boat to take us on to Heng-chon. Within two 
hours of our arrival all our belongings were transferred to the new 
craft, and we were in full possession. 

The 27th and 28th were spent at Ohang-sha, and nearly the whole 
time was taken up with the important work of receiving officials, 
both civil and military, and discussing various points of interest with 
them. The first point thatcame np was that of our admission into 
the city. They at once allowed our right to enter ; but begged ns 
not to press it, ou account of the examinations that were going on. 
The second point was that of our being allowed to procure a house 
at Ohang-sha for missionary purposes — a house in which a native 
evangelist might live and carry ou his work and the Christians 
meet for worship. Seeing that entering the city would amonnt to 
nothing more than being carried into it and out of it in a closed 
chair, and that in the dark, after the Dr. Wolfe fashion, we came to 
the conclnsion that it would be onr wisest policy to give up the first 
point if by so doing we could carry the second. So we told them 
that, though very anxious to enter the city, we would not in the 
circumstances press onr right to do so, if they would give us per- 
mission to purchase a house at Chang-sha, stamp the deed in the 
event of onr succeeding in finding a seller, and protect the Mission 
when once established. This proposal was no sooner made than 
they jumped at it, thinking, no doubt, that any effort put forth by 
us to procure a house at Ohang-sha, would be labour lost. But we 
had already found a seller, and he was in the boat listening to the 
conversation between the officials and ourselves. No sooner did 
they take their leave of us than the deed was written out and the 
earnest money paid. Having got the house we sent word to the 
officials to inform them of the fact and to request them to fulfil 
their promise and stamp the deed. For this, however, they were 
not prepared. They never expected ns to succeed, and they never 
intttnded that their premises should be taken as serious by us. On 
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the morning of the 29th we waited some hours to see if any actioa 
would be taken, bnt none of them came near ns. The district 
magistrate sent his card, but would do nothing more. Lia Kao- 
chao, the military official in charge of the city, went so far as to 
return my card. Later on, however, a naessenger was sent by him to 
say that though nothing could be done at that time, the matter 
would be put through on our way back to Hankow. Another empty 
promise, of conrse. Seeing that the officials had come to their 
wits' end, and that to wait any longer would be simply wasting time, 
we resolved to proceed without further delay on our upward journey. 
The captiiin was ordered to start, and we soon found ourselves sailing 
up the Slang, followed by two gunboats specially detailed to escort 
us to Siang-tau. At Chang-sha sve were treated with the utmost 
kindness and respect by all the officials. They not only called on 
ns, but sent us several presents of more or less value, and did all in 
their power to make our visit a safe and pleasant one. The prefect 
sent a valuable present of canned fruit, which we found very useful 
during the rest of the journey. 

We arrived at Siang-tan on the 30th, early in the afternoon. 
No sooner did we anchor than a number of Christians came on board 
our boat. We were delighted with most of them and with their 
knowledge of Christian truth. Most of them had just come 
from the morning service, where Mr. T'au, one of the converts 
baptized by us at Heng-chou on our previous visit, had been 
expounding Matthew 25. We were greatly pleased with their 
knowledge of the New Testament and their evident sincerity. In 
the coarse of the day twenty-six enquirers came forward as can- 
didates for baptism, and after a careful examination we fixed on 
eleven of them as worthy. In the evening we had a service on 
board the boat, when Mr. Sparham, Mr. Grieg, and myself spoke, 
and eleven of the converts were baptized. Nineteen years ago I 
was driven away from Siang-tan in a most ignominious fashion ; 
on the present occasion it was my unspeakable privilege to take a 
part in establishing a Christian church at this the greatest mart 
in Hunan. 

Some months since we hired a house in Siang-tan for Mission 
purposes. On our arrival we found that the chapel was well known 
and had a good reputation. But when we saw it we came to the 
conclusion that it was altogether too small for our use, so we 
requested two of our influential friends at Siang-tan to try and o-et 
ns a larger house, and, if possible, a house better situated. This they 
promised to do. On our way down, we called at Siang-tan ao-ain 
and, to our great delight, found that our two friends had succeeded 
in getting us a magnificent house in the busiest part of the busiest 
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thoi'oug'lifare of this bnsy commercial centre. The river street 
at Siaag-tan is iibont seven miles ia length, and divided into eighteen 
sections. The honse is in the tenth section, the most popnloas of 
the eighteen. Tlie house cost from two to three thoasand taels 
to bnild ; we bought it for one thousand taels, ground and all. It 
seems that it has been looked upon for many years as a haunted 
honse, and hence our good luck in getting it so cheap. We had no 
dif?ionlty in passing the deed through the yamen. The magistrate 
not only stamped it with his official seal, but showed his good will 
by doing so without charging the usual yamen fees. 

As on former visits, so on this, I was greatly struck with the 
importance of both Ghang-sha and Siang-tau. Cbang-sha is a noble 
city, with an imposing river frontage, and beautifully situated. 
Siaug-tan, though not as prosperous as it once was, is still a thriving 
place. With the introduction of steam appliances on both land and 
water, these two cities must take a new start and become centres 
of immense importance. I am glad to see Yo-chou opened. It is a 
step in the right direction, and will tell beneficially on the future of 
Hunan. But it is only the first step. To stop there would be a 
tremendous mistake. What we need is to open Chaug-sha and 
Siang-tan, and that without delaj-. There are thousands of people 
at both places who would hail the event with unfeigned joy. Open 
these two cities, and yon open the whole of Hunan, and its vast 
resources will be accessible to 3'on. 

We left Siang-tan early on the 1st of May, and arrived at Heog- 
shan on the morning of the 5th. The two Chang-sha gunboats 
returned from Siang-tan, and two Siang-tan gunboats were detailed 
to escort us to Heng-chou. The Siang-tan magistrate also sent a 
boat along with us, with four soldiers to protect us on the way. 
There was no necessity for this extra vigilance on his part ; but it 
was apparently his way of showing his respect for the Viceroy's 
orders. As we approached Heng-shaa we were met by the gunboat 
stationed at the place, and a salute was fired in our honour. The 
shore in front of us presented a wonderful appearance. There were 
hundreds of people standing there awaiting our arrival, and among 
them there were more than two hundred converts. Some of the 
converts were carrying a Wan-ming-san (myriad names umbrella), 
and four honorific tablets which were intended as presents to Mr. 
Sparham and myself. The Wan-ming-san is a complimentary 
umbrella inscribed with the names of the donors, the gift of the 
people to their benefactor, and given to officials generally. Pres- 
ently Mr. P'eng came on board, holding the Wang-ming-san in his 
hand, and addressing me, he said : " This Wan-ming-san I present 
to tlie venerable Pastor in the name of the church in Heng- 
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shall." Then two of the tablets were presented to Mr. Sparliam, 
and two to myself. At Herig-chon another Wan-ining-san and 
a number of tablets were presented to us. At Lei-yang city a 
similar presentation took place ; so also at Sin-shih-kiai, a large 
town in the same district. We have brought back with us three 
Wan-ming-san, three scarlet umbrellas, and a large number of 
tablets and scrolls, all presents made to us by the Hunan Chris- 
tians. They are now being exhibited at one of our Hankow chapels 
for the benefit of the Hupeh Christians. The sight of these 
presents is making a deep impression on the minds of the latter. 
They have been earnestly praying for the conversion of Hunan for 
many years ; and now they have before their eyes a proof that a 
great and a prosperous work is going on there. 

In course of the day the district magistrate and other ofBcials 
called on us, and we were treated with the greatest respect by one 
and all. On the following day the magistrate sent us four chairs 
with ten chair-bearers to take us to the chapel. He sent me his 
own chair with four bearers. Our chapel is outside the West 
Gate, and to get at it we had to be carried right through the city. 
The people were naturally curious to see the foreigners ; but 
that was all. There were no stones, no angry looks, and no 
opprobrious epithets. At the chapel we had a service, at wliich 
we all preached, and at the close of which 57 persons were bap- 
tiz ed. These 57 were chosen out of 325 candidates, as the result 
of a very careful examination. There is a fine work going on 
in all the HSng-shan district. Besides the city itself there are 
eight out-stations, and everywhere the prospect is bright and 
encouraging. The converts are living at peace with their neigh- 
bours, and the Fu-yin-hui, or " Gospel Church," is spoken of with 
respect by all. 

We left Heng-shan about midday on the 6th and reached Heng- 

chou early on the 8th. It was impossible not to contrast our 

experience on this visit with that of our previous visit, a little over 

two years ago. On that occasion we were greeted with a perfect 

shower of stones as we approached the city. We anchored in the 

immediate vicinity of a number of gunboats, but no notice was 

taken of us, and when attacked by the mob not a soul showed the 

least inclination to pity or help. The authorities absolutely refused 

to protect us, and we were compelled to leave without having set a 

foot on shore. How different on this occasion ! On this occasion a 

gunboat was sent to meet us and bring us to a safe anchorage. No 

sooner did we reach the naval station than we were placed in the 

midst of six gunboats, having three on our right and three on our 

left. When we crossed the river we were accompanied by two gun- 
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boa(:s. When we reached the landing place we found that a strong 
guard was stationed there to protect ns and escort as to onr own 
honse. On our arrival at the honse a salute was fired in our honour. 
The officials were all attentive, and the people were delightfully 
qiiiet and respectful. Everything was done to show the people that 
we were under official protection, and nothing more was needed in 
order to secure for us perfect immunity from all trouble during our 
stay at Heng-chon. 

Onr first honse at Heng-choa was a native building somewhat 
altered and adapted to onr wants. In the beginning of last year the 
mob, instigated by the gentry, had the kindness to attack it and 
rase it to the ground. The present building is semi-foreign in its 
appearance, and consists of a chapel, a vestry, and a book-room, two 
rooms for the foreign missionary, a study for Mr. P'eng, and a suite 
of rooms for his family. The chapel is a little gem, and the rest 
of the building is in harmony with it. The whole is solidly built 
and beautifully arranged, and reflects the utmost credit on Mr. 
P'eng as architect. We had some delightful services at Heng-choa 
with the Christians. I shall not soon forget the Tuesday morning 
service held in our beautiful little chapel, when thirty persons were 
baptized, and Mr. Wang Lien-ch'ing was formally set apart for the 
work of an evangelist. The church at Heng-choa being our Mother 
Church in Hunan, it is impossible not to feel the deepest interest in 
it. It has already become the centre of a great work. What its 
future will be it is impossible to say. It is my impression that a 
grand future is before it, and that the work will extend from H^ng- 
chon to the borders of Canton on the one hand, and through Kiang- 
si to the borders of Fukien on the other. 

During our stay of two days at Heng-chou we had to consume 
four big feasts, a task which taxed our strength to the utmost. The 
Hunan converts are very hospitable. Wherever we went we found 
the inevitable feast awaiting us, and generally more than one. And 
I must say that the feasts were all good — some very good. It is 
seldom I have tasted anything in Hupeh so good. 

"There's no want of meat, Sir; 
Costly and curious viands are prepared, 
To please all kinds of appetites." 

. — N.-C. Daily News. 
{To he continued). 
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"Learn!" 

BY THE VICEROY CHANG CHIH-TUNG. 

(Translated by Rev. S. I. Woodbridge.) 

(^Continued frotn fage 3^4-) 

Vol. II. Practical. 
Chapteu IV. — The Study of Regulations. 

tHE educational iustitutions of every foreign country may be 
divided into teclmical and collegiate. The former teach 
subjects that are very profound and abstruse, embracing 
inventions unknown to the ancients and the discovery of new ap- 
pliances now hidden from the world. It thus possesses an unlimited 
cnrricnlum. The collegiate course is regular and the curriculum 
definite. The student graduates in three or five years as the case 
may be, not alone but constituting one of a class who have been 
under the same professors and studied the same books. These 
classes are started with a number of students. If some fail to pass 
their examinations through indolence or sickness, they are dropped. 
If others, through diligence, master their allotted tasks, they ai'e not 
allowed to take up lessons outside the regular course of the class. 
The students with inventive genius go into one class and the dullards 
into another. No branch is taken up without maps and illustra- 
tions ; no department without mathematics ; and no recitations 
without ample elucidations of the subject. There are no students 
who are not given the opportunity of understanding what they study, 
and no professors who are not versed in their departments. Thus 
the latter are not harassed, and the former, who are made to under- 
stand that the art of explanation is learning, are not embittered. 

By knowing what institution a man comes from, it cau be dis- 
covered at once what branches he has studied, and by knowing how 
many years he continued in the institution one can discover how far 
he has progressed in his studies. Civil and military oificers, farmers, 
merchants, artisans, all classes and conditions of men go to school. 
The lower schools teach the elementary branches, astronomy, 
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geology, drawing, arithmetic, languages, drill, etc. The higher 
schools algebra, logarithms, chemistry, therapeutics, government, 
and the languages of all countries. The universities are higher 
still. These institutions grade the students into two or three classes 
according to their mental equipment. 

If the government wishes men of ability for certain posts, it 
selects them from these institutions. The men are qualified to fill 
these appointments and hold certificates to this effect. The course 
of stndy is marked out by experienced professors, and the govern- 
ment school board approves. The prospectus is distributed among 
the people ; several years afterwards it is revised or corrected to suit 
the needs of tlie times. These institutions are founded mostly by 
wealthy alnmni, but in part by the government. Tiie students pay 
their own expenses and expect to get an education, not loaves and 
fishes : the poorer pay less than the rich. The money subscribed 
by individuals is used for buildings, professors' salaries, books and 
apparatus, not for stipends for the students.* Thus those who 
matriculate see the advantage of the course and are willing to pay 
for it. After graduating in their department, whether official, 
merchant, artisan, or what not, they possess the means of making 
a living, and are not cast out on the world to freeze to death, or 
starve. Consequently in every country there are myriads of high 
schools, thousands of colleges, and hundreds of universities, whose 
expenses are not paid by the officials, or defrayed entirely by wealthy 
individuals. The methods of establishing these institutions are, 
generally speaking, the same in all the countries of the world, and 
we suggest that they be adopted also by the Chinese. 

CHArTEK V. 

T'he Extensive Translation of Books. 

To the plan of employing foreigners as instructors in our 
schools, which has obtained for the past ten years, we offer the fol- 
lowing objections: First, these men do not speak Chinese, and 
hence are obliged to use interpreters. These are of a low order, and 
can speak only the words of the instructor without apprehending 
the subject matter of instruction. Mistakes and errors, then, are 
easily and rapidly generated ; for in case some new idea is to be 
imparted to the student which the interpreter does not understand, 
he will cither omit the explanation altogether or throw in his own 
meaning in order to save his face. Second, admitting that there 
are some qualified interpreters, we submit that the foreign method 
o£ instruction is slow. The instructors meet their classes only five 

* There are also a few free schools for very poor children which teach the 
elementary branches at a small expeuse to the pupils. 
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or six hours per diem and then teach bnt one or two branches. And 
they do not exhaust the fountain of their knowledge, but dribble it 
out to make it last longer. It requires a whole year to complete a 
course of addition and subtraction. But admitting that there are 
some foreigners not averse to labour, their influence is circumscribed, 
because they are so few. They require high salaries, and the 
Chinese who have studied under them do not amount to much, be- 
cause, as Ohu Hsi puts it, " what was learned did not stick in the 
memory." The defects of the present system then are : First, the 
inferior quality of the instruction given ; and second, its narrow and 
limited extent. 

The same objections hold against employing foreigners as 
superintendents in our manufactories, etc. In the San Tai (1900 
years B. C), the Chow, Ilan, and Sui dynasties, there were schools 
of languages in China. Wei Yueu, of Shao-yang, during the reign 
of Tao Kwang, translated all the newspapers and books of foreign 
countries into a work called the Ilai Kwoh T'u Ghi* This was the 
first effort made to give the Chinese a knowledge of Western 
governments. Ihing, the Shanghai Taotai, established a school of 
languages and translated many books during the reign of Tung Chi, 
and took the iirst step towards giving the Chinese an insight into 
foreign learning. These two men were hero pioneers. 

[f Chinese students first learu their own language thoroughly, 
master the Western tongue and then finish with a foreign teacher, 
intercourse will be easy and safe. Without the foreign teacher it 
will be better still if the students use the " language without a 
teacher" books. In the making of treaties, the carrying on of 
diplomatic correspondence, etc., the Chinese and foreign texts often 
disagree. In that case the foreign textf is taken as the true inter- 
pretation, and we are often befooled. This is a legacy which eutaila 
untold injury upon China. 

We have met many foreigners who are thoroughly versed in 
the language and literature of our country, but we have seen few 
Chinese who know much about Western literature ; although they 
often meet face to face with foreigners, they do not seem to grasp 
their full meaning in conversation. In this way many opportuni- 
ties are lost and much business is delayed. Generally speaking, 
English is the language of shopkeepers, and French is the language 
of diplomacy. 

The Japanese have made important selections from all the 
books of the West and translated them into their own language. 

* ?B H P iS, prepared by i| M- 

t The Clniiese text of the Kuglisli treaty, Art L., reads 'm part : Q "t" £1 ^ JPj 
^ X la ff 6W 2 £ e. £1 ^ X # M IE 81- TKANSLAiaK. 
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By learning Japanese we can possess ourselves of this store of in- 
formatiou witliont tronbling about Western literature. 

Translators may be divided into first class, middling, and poor. 
Tiie Chinese who have a knowledge of a few polite phrases and of 
the day-book and ledger only, are not taken into the account. The 
first class are those who can translate any document or book, say 
on law, into Chinese. The middling are those who can translate 
along one line only, say astronomy or mining. The poor are those 
whose knowledge is limited to common despatches and coi'respond- 
ence, and who know the names of objects. It recpiires ten years 
of study to be a first class translator, five years to be a middling, 
and three to be a poor. 

But we cannot wait ten years for capable translators to meet 
the emergency ; even if we could, the men would be untried as 
officials, and perhaps their bent of mind would be unsatisfactory 
a,fter they had qualified themselves for translators. We must put 
the useful books of the West into Chinese and scatter them far and 
wide among those who are ignorant of Western languages, among 
the wide-awake ofRoials, the impecunious literati, the scholars 
replete with Confucian lore, the merchants, worlcmen, the old and 
tho. young, to be used and appropriated by them in their different 
spheres. There are three ways in which this can be done : — 

1. By establishing numerous schools of languages in each 
province. 

2. By requiring the ministers and consuls abroad to translate 
the important books of the country in which they reside into Chinese. 

3. By encouraging the wealthy and influential book-sellers in 
Shanghai to i)rint more of the works they have been issuing. There 
are many phdanthropic men who have done much work in trans- 
lating, who have won a great reputation and wrought much benefit 
to China. Let us encourage these.* 

Wang Chung-ren has remarked : "A man may be said to be 
like Rip Van Winkle when he possesses a knowledge of the past, 
but not of the present ; possessing a knowledge of the present and 
not of the past, he is deaf and blind." Let us alter this a little and 
say : A man who has a knowledge of foreign ways and is ignorant 
of Chinese, is become a brute ; possessing a knowledge of Clunose 
and not of the West, he is deaf and blind, for in this event should 
the foreigner overcome him, he will not believe it ; should he devise 
means for his overthrow, he will not perceive it ; should he warn 

* These books are sold at a profit and are more meritorious than the common 
:rfl :(g, tracts and more useful than works nu examinations. The book-sellers should 
pririt them in large type, for busy officials are above middle age and have to read by 
lamplight aud cannot do this if tlie type is small. Tlicse remarks refer also to 
newspapers. 
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him, ho will not hear; should he be swallowed, he will not know it; 
should he ruiu him, he will not see it. If this is not being bliud 
and deaf, what is it ? Let the young men who have not yet entered 
npon their olHcial career study foreign languages, and not be dis- 
couraged at the ontset. The older men can learn from translated 
books. It is more expedient to learn Japanese and translate 
their books. To sum up: To learn from a foreign instructor [with 
an interpreter], is not so good as becoming conversant with foreign 
literature ; and to translate European books, is not so profitable as 
translating Japanese books. 

{To he continued.) 



Address of President Ibuka, at the National Convention 
of the Students Y. M. G. A., Shanghai. 

S the representative of the Student Christian Union of Japan, 
it is my privilege and pleasure to bring to you a most 
cordial greeting. I wish also to express to yon my own 
thanks for yonr kind invitation to be present with you and for the 
warm welcome that I found awaiting me. 

God, in fJis providence, has in many ways bound Japan and 
China most closely together. For centuries we have been near 
neighbors, separated only by a narrow sea and united by an inter- 
course that has been almost unbroken. For centuries also it was 
our custom to look up to China as our teacher. It was from you 
that our ancestors first learned the wonderful art of reading and 
writing. To you we are indebted for our weaving and many more 
of our daily industries. The code of Confucius, wliieh has become 
the foundation of the ethical system of Japan, is another of yonr 
gifts. Buddhism, too, was brought to Japan by the hand of China. 
There were days in our history when the brightest minds in Japan 
came to you in search of knowledge and wisdom, and then returned 
home to be looked up to as masters. And need I say that tlie 
ancient literature of China has been to Japan what the classics of 
Greece and E.ome have been to Europe ? 

All these things bind us together ; but now at last we are 
bound together by a new tie — the tie of Christian fellowship. We 
are more than friendly neighbors, we are brothers in Christ 
and co-laborers in a common cause. It is this that has brought 
us together to-day; and it is this above all else that kindles 
in onr hearts the deepest sympathy for you in this crisis of your 
history. For no one who does not close his eyes to the scene, 
can fail to see that your Ship of State is now under heavy 
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stress of weather. The very integrity and iadepeadeiice of the great 
Empire of China seem to he imperilled. We Christians of Japan 
stand looking on — believe me — with an interest that is deep and 
nnfeigned. We cannot bat be convinced that if China would escape 
nutold sorrow she mast accept a new environment. She must be 
an eager student of modern civilization, with all its wonderful 
applications of modern science and art. But even that is not 
enough. The supreme need of China is the same need that was so 
manifest in the old Roman Empire. What China needs is life — a 
new life ; the life that has its foundation in the religion of Jesus 
Christ. Science alone, and the whole range of merely material 
civilization, will not suffice. Here we can speak from experience. 
In Japan our statesmen and educators are already learning this 
truth. For thirty years Japan has been busy with Western civil- 
ization in its manifold forms. We have a railway system stretching 
over 3,400 miles. The telegraph and the telephone, the electric 
light and the electric car have now become old stories. The army 
and navy are completely modern in their organization. Schools of 
various grades have been established where all the sciences and 
several of the European languages are taught. The civil and 
criminal codes have been thoroughly revised in accordance with the 
generally recognized principles of law. To crown all, Japan has 
now a constitution and a representative form of government. 

I think you will agree with me that that is a fair show of prog- 
ress for only a short quarter of a century. Perhaps yon may be 
inclined to say that we have moved almost too fast. JN^aturally, we 
odrselves do not think so; we think we may justly be proud of 
what we have done. But in spite of all this progress there is one 
thing that candor compels us to admit. With all these reforms 
and advances, and accompained as they have been by a General 
education of the nation, the moral life of the people is not for the 
better ; on the contrary it seems to be rather for the worse. The 
new civilization, without removing the old evils, has added new ones. 
The worship of Mammon is far more general and intense; drinkiuo- 
and gambling are much more prevalent ; bribery and profligacy 
far more openly practiced than formerly. And so our new civil- 
ization has not proved an unmixed good; it has brought its bane as 
well as its blessing. And therefore I repeat what I have just said. 
Modern civilization, without the root from which most that is 
noblest and best in it has sprung, is sure to be disappointing. It 
has no more life in it than a cut flower. 

But does not this fact, my friends, give to this Christian move- 
ment of yonrs a meaning we none of us really appreciate ? One 
thing, however, you may be sure of. You stand to-day in a place of 
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great responsibilit}'. To you it is appointed to be new life-centres 
in yoni- schools and your families. I cannot but believe that God 
has still in store a future for the Orient — for Japan and for China — 
rich with blessings. May He graciously grant to yon — to you 
young Christian leaders and reformers — the high honor of preparing 
the way for the coming of His kingdom, when this whole vast 
Empire of China shall be regenerated, and when Christ shall be 
King I 



The National Students' Christian Convention, 

BY SECBETARY ROUT. E. LEWIS. 

tHE second triennial convention of the College Young Men's 
Christian Associations of China closed its sessions in Shanghai 
on tlie 22nd of May. The sessions were conducted in man- 
darin, and therefore no mass-meetings could be held in Shanghai. 
The delegates, however, had been selected so as to make the man- 
darin as uniformly acceptable as possible. One of the obvious results 
of this plan was the new purpose formed by many Chinese and 
foreigners, who come from local dialect places to study mandarin. 
In this respect it is evident that the convention had a perceptible 
influence on the problem of a uniform language for China. 

I. Delegates to the Convention. 

The delegate body was composed of Chinese and foreigners 
connected with the colleges of China. The most northerly points 
represented were Peking and Pao-ting-fu ; from the latter point the 
delegate traveled 900 miles to reach the convention. The most 
westerly was Wuchang, and the most southerly was Foochow. 
The majority of the delegates came from colleges located at the fol- 
lowing points — at several of these cities there are from three to six 
colleges each — T'ungchow, Peking, Pao-ting-fa, Cliefoo, Tengchow, 
Weihien, Wuchang, Kiukiang, Nanking, Chiukiang, Shanghai, 
Ningpo, Hangchow, Soochow, and Foochow. 

Total number of delegates : 102 

Foreign Delegates. 

Fraternal Delegate (Japan) 1 

Foreign Professors ' 44 

College Secretaries 3 

Total, foreigners, 48 
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Chinese Delegates. 

Chinese Teachers ... ... ... ... ... 19 

„ Students ... ... ... ... ... 30 

„ Pastors ... ... ... 8 

„ Business Men ... ... ... ... 2 



Total, Chinese, 54 

Average Age of Chinese ... 25 years. 

Number of Provinces represented ... ... ... 9 

„ Colleges „ 24 

„ „ Cities „ 25 

ii. The Programme of the Meeting. 

The convention opened Fridaj' evening, M;i,y 19th, and eJosed 
Monday evening, the 22nd. Rev. D. Z. Sheffield, D.D., was elected 
chairman of the convention. His mastery of the mandarin, and 
his knowledge of the work of the As.sociations, made hin: a njost 
acceptable chairman. The address of Friday evening was given by 
President K. Ibnka, of Tokio, cliairiuan of tlje N:i,t,ioual Student 
Union 'of Japan. Saturday moruing an address was given by 
Frank Kellar, B.A., M.D., of Hai-nan. Saturday afternoon the Rev. 
C. W. Mateer, D.D., addressed the convention on the opportiuiity 
before the Association to establish its work among tlie students 
of the government examinations. He was followed by President 
J. C. Ferguson, M.A., who showed the need, opportunity, and prac- 
tical methods to be pursued in estal)Iishing, in the great port-cities. 
Associations among the Chinese business men. Mr. Lewis pointed out 
the important position of business men in the ciinrch at home and 
showed that the missionaries at Peking, Shanghai, Foochow, and 
Hongkong have earnestly requested that this work be started. 

Saturday evening Messrs. D W. Lyon and H. W. Luce gave 
addresses on the subjects of Bible Study and the Morning Watch. 
Sunday morning Rev. C. W. Mateer, D.D., preached the convention 
sermon on soul-winning. This was perhaps the most searching 
address of the convention. In the afternoon Dr. Kellar again 
addressed the convention. Sunday evening Revs. Mung, of Pao- 
ting-fu, and F. W. Bailer, of the (;hina Inland Mission, spoke on 
the Baptism of the Spirit. 

On Monday morning Dr. Sheffield gave an address on the 
importance of training able men for life-service as secretaries in the 
Association. This session marked the conclusion of the important 
business of the convention. The National Committee, which is to 
conduct the work for the next three years, was chosen as follows : 
Revs. A. P. Parker, D.D.; J. C. Ferguson, M.A.; D. Z. Sheffield, 
D.D.; W. Banister, B.A.; H. H. Lowry, D.D.; L. H. Roots, B.z\.; 
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and the followiag Chinese : Messrs. Diag, of Foochow ; Zia and 
Tsur, of Shanghai; Dr. Woug, of Hongkong; Lia, of Ghefoo ; 
Ong, of Amoy; and Kao, of Foochow. 

Monday afternoon addresses were given by Revs. K. Ibnka, 
R. R. Gailey, and Timothy Richard, on the work of the Association 
in the new government colleges. Tlie last session of the convention 
was a farewell meeting, in which many of the delegates took part. 

III. Features of tlie Convention. 

One of the most important features of the convention was the 
visit of President K. Ibnka as fraternal delegate from Japan. He 
came to China at the invitation of the National Committee and as 
the head of the stndent work in Japan. The Educational Associa- 
tion invited him to address its convention on government edncation 
in Japan, and he gave two addresses at the Young Men's Christian 
Association gathering. 

Daring his stay in Shanghai nnmerous conferences and meetings 
among the Japanese residents wore held, which it is hoped will 
result in a definite Christian Association for work among the 
Japanese yonng men of the city. President Ibnka, as the guest 
of tlie National Committee, visited Nanking and addressed the 
students there. 

The (Chinese delegates were entertained in native honses near 
the Anglo-Chinese College. They were thrown so closely together 
that language and custom differences were soon overcome, and many 
stimulating conferences were held at their quarters on various 
phases of the work of the Associations. 

The students of the Anglo-Chinese College spared no pains 
in preparing for their guests. One noteworthy decoration of the 
convention hall was transparencies bearing the names of the national 
student movements of the world, placed on the walls with the 
national flags of the various countries above them. 

{To be concluded.') 



Notes and Items. 

EnnCATioNAL Association op China. 

Meeting of the Executive Committee. 

The committee met at McTyeire Home at 8 p.m., May 25th, 
1809, and was opened with prayer by Dr. Mateer. Present : Dr, A. 
P. Parker (Chairnian), Rev. J. 0. Ferguson, Rev. Timothy Richard, 
Rev. W. N. Bitton, Professor B. R. Lyman, and Rev. J. A. Silsby. 
There were also present, upon invitation, Dr. C. W. Mateer, and 
Mr. John Stagg representing Macmillan & Co., of London. The 
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minutes of the previons meeting were read and approved. Upon 
motion, Mr. Silsby was elected secretary of the Executive Com- 
mittee for the present triennium. 

It was voted that 600 copies of the Eeport of the Third Trien- 
nial Meeting be printed in the same general style as last year, that 
a list of those in attendance at the meeting be published, and that 
a list of the schools represented in the Association be a,ppended. 

After some general discussion it was decided that the follow- 
ing books published by Macmillan & Co., be approved and recom- 
mended to the schools of China : (1) The New Orient .Readers, (2) 
Official Copy-books, (3) Word Building, Transcription, and Com- 
position, (4) English Grammar Series, (5) Hand-book of English 
Grammar and Composition, (6) Hints on the Study of English. 

It was, upon motion, " Resolved, Tliat it is advisable for us to 
publish a geography in Chinese and also in English, a series of 
Readers in Chinese and a series of Science Readers, and that the 
Primer and first three of the series of New Orient Readers be 
accompanied with Chinese translations." 

Mr. Ferguson was requested to draw up a letter to Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co., reporting the action of the meeting in regard to 
the publication of certain text books for the use of schools in China. 

The committee then adjourned. 

J. A. Silsby, 

Secretary. 

We have received a beautifully illustrated pamphlet, giving 
some very interesting facts regarding the work of the North-China 
College and Gordon Memorial Theological Seminary at Tung-cho. 
Rev. D. Z. Sheffield, D.D., is president of the former and Rev. C. 
Goodrich, D.D., is dean of the latter. 

We are told that " although so modest in their pretensions, the 
college and seminary stand at the head of a flight of educational 
stairs, climbed by the lads with no less of effort than is demanded 
in more favored countries. Everywhere that the iirst influences of 
the church have gone, is to be found the little village school estab- 
lished that the children of converts or inquirers may not grow up 
in the darkness of total ignorance. Its cost is next to nothing, and 
its instrnction is of the primary order. There follows for the 
favored boys a higher school at the central station nearest their 
home, answering somewhat in its course to our grammar schools 
at home. Chosen lads of best promise are from there sent up to 
Tung-cho to the high school, or academy, where a course of four 
years fits them for entrance into college. Thus, before they enter 
on the college course, they have been for years in a Christian 
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environment and nnder Christian instrnotion ; and if likely to 
prove themselves unworthy of a full equipment for Christian work, 
they have in all probability early shown their unfitness and fallen 
out by the way. It is for boys thus carefully selected and patiently 
prepared that the college provides instruction." 

We note that no English is taught and no other language than 
Chinese. This will appear as a mistake to many. We are glad to see 
that manual labor is required of the students. This is done not only 
" that they may aid in their own support," bnt what is more im- 
portant to break down " that pernicious hereditary conviction that 
a 'scholar' must be above all such base uses, and that any form of 
industrial labor for an educated man is a disgrace." The students 
are paid fifty cash an hour for their agricultural labor. 

Statistics of the two institutions are as follows : — 

Statistics of North-China College. 1897-8. 

Undergraduates, in Academy, 38; in College, 65. 

Graduates, 7 classes — Total number 41; of these there are; — 

Ordained Pastors ... 6 In Theological Seminary 6 

Evangelistic Helpers 7 Class of '98, not determined 9 

School Teachers 6 In Secular Work ... 2 

Medical Helpers 2 Deceased ... ... ... 3 

Statistics of Gordon Memorial Theological Seminary, 1897-8. 

Undergraduates, 9. 

Graduates, 6 classes — Total number 53 ; of these there are : — 
Ordained Pastors ... 6 Personal Teachers ... 2 

Evangelistic Helpers 35 Unaccounted for ... ... 3 

School Teachers ... 5 In Secular Work 4 

Medical Helpers .... 1 Deceased 7 



A COEKECTION. neither the time nor the talent to 

To the Editor of fpi''® *»• His "Notes," dating 



■The Chinese Recoeder." 



from last December, are a continua- 
tion of similar statements published 
Deab Sir : I confess that on look- about two years ago i\\ Cliina 
ing over " South Formosa Notes Loudon, and Glasgow, — statements 
by Rev. W. Campbell" in last which keep ringing tlie changes on 
number of the Recorder " I gaepit the inaptitude of Japanese I'u'e in 
wide but naetliing spak " since the Formosa, and which quite apparent- 
article does not happen to be a ly emanate from one or another of 
production of mine at all. It first the four Fiuropean gentlemen re- 
appeared in the Hongkong China siding in Tai-nan-fu. No matter 
Mail of 20th March as coming however, who the writer may be; 
from "Our Own Correspondent," some persons, both here and at 
whose place of honour I have home, regret that those statements 
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are again being put in circulation 
under the veil of anonymity. Their 
alleged one-sidedness has already 
called for adverse remark more 
than once, while this is not the 
first occasion on which, for obvious 
reasons, I have objected to their 
authorship being foisted upon me. 
I do not think it necessary to say 
anything about them myself in the- 
way of criticism, and would be 
quite content if " Our Own Cor- 
respondent" only signed his con- 
tributions. This is surely the least 
that can be expected from one who 
feels constrained to make use of 
the newspapers for calling attention 
to the shortcomings of other people. 
I am, 

Yours truly, 

W. Campbell. 



A CEITICISM. 

To the Editor of 

"The Chinese Reoohdee." 

Dear Sir : Having been Chairman 
of the Committee of the Shanghai 
Conference on Brief Introduc- 
tions and Notes on the Scriptures, 
and also being a member of the 
Executive Committee to select 
the annotators, I have naturally 
taken great interest in the new 
Conimeutary on the New Testa- 
ment. 

Now that it has been issued I 
wish to thank the Tract Societies 
for publishing it and the Presbyte- 
rian Press for the exceedingly neat 
and attractive manner in which 
they have gotten it out. 

Of course I have not had time 
to read through the three stout 
volumes which comprise the work, 
but am much pleased with what I 
have seen generally. My attention, 
however, has been drawn to one 
point by a notice of the book in the 
Recorder. I refer to the unfair 
note on baptism on Matt, iii. 1. The 
annotators were requested to pre- 
pare notes " for general use." (See 



Conference Minutes, p. xiv). It is 

to be regretted that the brethren 

chosen to represent the Baptists 

among the commentators should 

have withdrawn, and so left a 

large denomination with no share in 

making the notes. It may be said 

that this is our own misfortune or 

fault. This is true. Yet I had 

hoped that a nice sense of honor, 

and the fact that the notes were to 

be for general use, would have 

prevented the writers from allowing 

anything distinctively sectarian 

to be pul)lished. It was understood 

that the notes were to be based on 

the "Annotated Paragraph Bible" 

of the Religious Tract Society and 

the New Testament with notes 

prepared by Dr. Justin Edwards 

and published by the American 

Tract Society. 

It was on this account tliat we 
requested the Tract Societies to 
publish the Commentary, 

I must protest against the com- 
ment on Matt. iii. 1 relating to 
baptism : — 

1. Because it is unscholarly and 
out of date. It is admitted by 
most modern scholars that Jewish 
proselyte baptism was not distinctly 
mentioned until the fifth century- 
after Christ. This has been shown 
by Gill, Schneckenburger, and 
others. "Recent leading writers 
generally concur in Schneckenbur- 
ger's view, e.g., Winer, Meyer, 
Ewald, Black, Cremer, Keim, Keil, 
Godet." Reference to Roman lustra- 
tions is entirely out of place. 

2. It is unfair to the Tract So- 
cieties. They supposed they were 
printing a work written on the 
same lines as those they had pub- 
lished in English. 

3. It is unfair to our committee, 
who asked the Tract Societies to 
publish the work, presuming that 
it would be adapted to "general 
use." 

It is a pity that this work, gener- 
ally so good, should be spoiled by 
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this " dead fly that causes the oint- 
ment of the perfumer to give foi-th 
a stinking savour." (Bccles. x. 1.) 

The notes on the baptism of Josus 
•will also prove unsatisfactory to 
many, as they malje no mention of 
the fact that He was baptized as 
an example to us. He was bap- 
tized simply as a devout Jew. " So 
in substance Meyer, Ewald, Bleek, 
Farrar, Geikie, Edersheim." To 



say that Jesus was baptized as the 
Mess-iah, or as a high-priest is, 
to say the least, uncalled for, 
and is a mere hypothesis without 
proof. 

It is to be hoped that these one- 
sided comments will be omitted in 
the next edition of this long-expect- 
ed work. 

R. H. Graves. 



)ux §00lv Cabk. 



We have received from the Com- 
mercial Press, Slianghai, (a purely 
native institution) a copy of the 
"English and Chinese Fourth Read- 
er," lieing the Fourth Reader of 
the Christian Literature Society of 
India, translated into Chinese and 
with the Chinese and English print- 
ed together on the same page. This 
makes the book valuable, and the 
Commercial Press are doing a good 
work in giving us these books one 
after another. We are sorry to 
remark that they are not so well 
printed as they might be. 



Tenth Report of the Medical Mission 
at Tai-yiien-fu, Shan.si, North China,, 
(Sehofield Memorial Hospital) for the 
years 1897-8. Under the care of E. 
H. Edwards, M.B., CM. and A. E. 
Levitt, M.R.C.S., L.R.CP. 

The Report says : "Even the 'pen 
of a ready writer' would fail to 
convey to those who have not been 
in China any adequate idea of our 
actual surroundings. Failing the 
'ready writer' we have endeavour- 
ed to remedy the defect by insert- 
ing a few photographs. 

" After fifteen years' work in the 
capital of this province tlie hos- 
pital has become fairly well known, 
and every out-patient day a pro- 
miscuous crowd gathers in the 
waiting room on the street. On 
busy days the street in front will 
be occupied by conveyances, such as 



are shown in the illustration, and 
vendors of food and sweetmeats 
find customers among the waiting 
patients." 

The photographs convey new 
ideas to the readers in the home 
land, and the formula! ors of future 
mission Reports would do well to 
follow this plan. 9,069 patients 
were treated during the year. 



Tenth Annual Report of the Canadian 
Presbyterian Mission in North Houan, 
China, for 1898. 

" In addition to the evangelistic 
work carried on at the stations at 
the outset, lengthy and frequent 
tours by missionaries and native 
helpers of this Mission were made 
to many parts of the province, fairs 
were visited, and advantage taken 
of the presence of multitudes of 
people at the idol festival held 
annually in the city of Hsun-hsien 
to preach the Gospel there. In 
these seveial ways the good seed 
of the kingdom was sown broad- 
cast. 

" Classes for the instruction in 
Christian truth for all interested 
therein were begun at an early 
date and are still held regularly. 
In these the missionaries get into 
closer contact with the converts, 
than is possible on other occasions, 
and efforts are made to induce each 
one to witness and work for 
Christ." 
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Medical work is also carried on. 

A comparative statement shows 
the, number of comtnunicants in 
1893 to have been 5 ; in 1898, 70. 



■£ I& 1^ ?f . The Childhood of the World, 
by Edward Clodd, F.R. A.S. Translated 
by Rev.. Timothy Richard. 

Mr. Richard always shows great 
judgment in the choice he makes of 
books for translation. We know 
of no book in the English language 
better suited than " The Child- 
hood of the World," to give the 
Chinese a comprehensive view of 
the gradual development that ha/S 
taken place in the civilization of 
man and the jiari pasiu gradual 
development in his knowledge of 
God. 

As the Christian religion claims 
to give the most complete knowledge 
as to God's character, and as Chris- 
tian civilization claims to be the 
highest the world has yet seen, it 
is very important that we show the 
Chinese how God has gradually 
educated the world up to the point 
of receiving the highest revelation 
and accepting the best civilization. 
A perusal of this book ought to 
lead them to see how there is one 
" far off divine event towards which 
the whole creation moves." 

It is almost unnecessary to say 
that the work of the translator 
has been done most conscientiously. 
We have compared numerous pas- 
sages of the translation with the 
original, and have been struck both 
by their literalness and by the way 
in which the spirit of the original 
has been preserved. We think that 
this book could be well introduced 
into schools and colleges as one of 
the text books for imparting re- 
ligious instruction. It should also 
be widely circulated among Chinese 
scholars in order that their minds 
might be directed to the true philo- 
sophy of history. 

F. L. H. P. 



The Story of Killing. By the Rev. Ed- 
ward S. Little. Presbyterian Missioa 
Press, Shanghai. Price, 25 cts. each, 
or five copies for $1.00. May also be 
obtained from the author at Kuling. 

To all who admire indomitable 
pluck and untiring energy, we 
heartily commend the perusal of 
this little pamphlet of 42 pages. 
It is also interesting as showing 
" the ways that are dark and the 
tricks that are vain," for which the 
Chinese officials are "peculiar," and 
how their trickery may be success- 
fully met by straightforward deal- 
ing when united with dogged and 
persistent perseverance. 

Tlie " Story of Kuling " is in- 
tensely interesting as well as in- 
structive. We are glad Mr. Little 
has published it. We are sure 
that the hundreds who every stnn- 
mer enjoy this delightful Resort 
will feel, after reading it, that an 
immense debt of gratitude is due 
to him for the skill and tact with 
which he conducted the negotiations 
which led up to its acquisition, as 
well as for the unselfishness shown 
in his turning it over to trustees 
for the public good. 

It was a difficult task which Mr. 
Little laid out for himself in ac- 
quiring a tract of land for a sani- 
torium for the Yangtze valley, and 
the frank, straightforward manner 
in which he accomplished it, is 
beyond all praise. He carried out 
to the letter the regulations which 
were issued some years ago for the 
purchase of land in the interior, viz., 
first obtaining the consent of the 
local gentry and officials. The 
deeds were properly executed by 
the officials, and there would have 
been no trouble had it not been 
stirred up by a jealous scholar who 
liad not got a "squeeze" out of 
the transaction. 

While Mr. Little received help 
from some friends, which he gener- 
ously acknowledges, it is certain 
that he boi'e the brunt of the fight 
and is entitled to the credit of ob- 
taining Kuling. 
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" Twenty-six Years of Missionary Work 
in China," by Grace Stott, of the China 
Inland Mission, with a preface by the 
Rev, J, Hudson Taylor. Eight illus- 
trations. Third Edition. Hodder & 
Stoughton, London. Presbyterian 
Mission Press, Shanghai. Price |2.00. 

If the reader who opens this book 
and looks upon the faces of Mr. 
and Mrs. Stott, sees in them old 
and long-loved friends, he foels a 
peculiar pleasure as he enters more 
fully than ever before into the 
story of their life and work. But 
for many of those who have never 
had the privilege of their acquaint- 
ance in the flesh this book will 
bring a spiritual acquaintanceship 
that must prove a real blessing. 
One has said, " it is better to find a 
friend than to discover a star," but 
we hope many readers will find, in 
the truest sense, "friends" in this 
book, and be also inspired by the 
reading of it to join in tlie search 
and finding of thousands upon 
thousands of souls in China, who are 
to shine as stars in the Heavenly 
Kingdom forever and ever. 

It is a simple story of missionary 
work. The shadows of perse- 
cution, desertion, unfaithfulness, 
backsliding, weariness, peril, viol- 
ence, and death come over the 
picture, and Satan seems at times 
to be triumphing, but the story in 
its entirety is just another proof 



of 



all; 



and as one 



follows it from cover to cover, he 
can only praise God for what He 
hath wrought. " Lift me up that 
I may give another note of praise," 
was the last longing in the heart of 
George Stott, and this story of their 
life work by his wife, is an uplift 
to us that we too may give another 
note of praise to tlie God who has 
been their stronghold in every 
trouble and already given such rich 
reward to their united service. 
The special interest in this book is 
its simple recital of every-day facts. 
As we read we joy and sorrow 
with them over the gladness of the 
bright days and the shadows of the 



dark ones. The persecutions in the 
early time of their work, leads Mr. 
Stott to say, " Satan seems to break 
loose every now and again and do 
all the mischief he can to the 
Christians ; " but it proved the test- 
ing that severed the gold from 
the dross, and probably helped 
largely in laying the solid founda- 
tion upon which the work of God 
in Wenchow was built. 

Chapters ix. and x.on the "Chosen 
Instruments," should strengthen the 
faith of any of us who work on 
material that seems so unpromising. 
The opium smoker, the beggar, the 
timid child, the half-paralyzed boy, 
all become workers in the Lord's 
vineyard, and the secret is simply 
that " great faith in the power of 
God." (p. 126.) Perhaps a prayer 
we as workers in China to-day need 
most to offer is this, "Oh God, 
prepare me to help Thy chosen ones 
and bring them to me." It was a 
prayer Mr. and Mrs. Stott saw 
answered again and again, as the 
pages of this book testify. The 
chapter, "He will answer thee," ia 
full of interesting personal incidents, 
which are a special feature of the 
whole volume. The blind opium 
smoker, who after twelve or four- 
teen years' devotion to his pipe, 
first heard of the Lord and knew 
he could not be a follower of His 
and still smoke opium, tells his 
story in these words : — 

" I had decided not to take any 
medicine, but trust in the Lord, 
so I knelt down and prayed. I 
told the Lord how bad I felt and 
how the desire for opium was 
tormenting me and how helpless 
and weak I was. When I prayed 
the desire left me, but about mid- 
day it came back again, and again 
I resorted to prayer, and was 
relieved. And so for three days, 
three times a day, the desire re- 
turned, and was each time relieved 
by prayer alone. The7i I got the 
final victory, and have never had 
any desire for the drug since." 
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The pastor's sfcory and tlie O-dzing 
woman's story in tlie same chapter 
both prove the revealing unto 
" babes " of those deep things of 
God which are hidden from the 
"wise and prudent," and the story 
of the " sermon preached by a tree " 
illustrates God's own way of work- 
ing when seed that has been prayer- 
fully sown seems to lie dormant or 
even dead. 

After twenty-tlu'ee years of sin- 
gularly devoted service in China, 
Mr. Stott went in to see the King, 
and his wife again took up the 
work. The story of these last few 
years shows how abundantly God 
has answered her husband's prayer 
that she might have strength 
and guidance and companionship. 
But all these hundreds of native 



Christians, and the work in sixty 
out-stations, are not only a gift of 
faith and prayer; they are a 
growth that has cOQie from the con- 
stant feeding on and diligent study 
of the Word of God, and the result 
of years of faithful, earnest work, 
no less than believing prayer. Many 
of the native Christians have proved 
true " helpers together," — both the 
men and women carrying the Gospel 
to others as soon as they received 
it themselves, and in a group of 
twenty-six Chinese preachers we 
see sixteen of them are unpaid 
workers. We hope many of our 
readers will enjoy this volume, for 
it is both a privilege and inspiration 
to read it. It is another proof that 
even now God is biinging in " these 
from the land of Siniui." 



^bitarml Comment 



On Satnrday, Jnne 17tb, news 
was flashed round the world that 
three more missionaries had been 
killed by a Chinese mob ; this 
time in Kien-ning, inland from 
Eoochow. A mob there certain- 
ly was, but happily the news of 
the death of the missionaries 
turned out to be false, tbey 
having escaped and been brouglit 
safely to Fooohow. Rev. 1). W. 
Nichols, of Nan-chang, also had 
a very narrow escape, but was 
rescued and protected by the 
officials and gentry, which fact 
we are glad to record. 

Snch occurrences are likely to 
take place for a long time to 
come, even though the officials 
are friendly, so we do not attach 
any particular significance to 
them. As long as the common 
people believe, as most of them 



undoubtedly do, that the mis- 
sionaries take out eyes to make 
medicine, and the hundred and 
one other foolish stories which 
are constantly circulated abont 
them, the fuel is laid, which only 
requires the match to set it 
aflame. Only this very day a 
Chinese woman in Shanghai, who 
lives surrounded by foreigners, 
on the Bubbling Well iioad, was 
heard to remark that there was 
a church being built near where 
she lived, and that the eyes of 
the converts were surely taken 
out at death ! She made the 
remark in perfect simplicity to 
a foreigner, as if it were a well 
known matter of fact. Eulighteu- 
merit will gradually disabuse the 
minds of the people of such 
foolish ideas, bat it will not be 
brought about in a day. 
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Our friends of the Anti-Opinm 
League are pushing the crnsade 
with vigor. They have issued 
an edition of 5,000 copies of the 
book, " Opinions of Over 100 
Physicians on the Use of Opium 
in China," a copy of which tliey 
are sending free to every missiou- 
ary in China. They have started 
an anti-opium paper, which is 
to be published bi-monthly, and 
is edited by Rev. J. L. Hendry, 
of Shanghai. 5,500 copies of the 
first issue were printed. 



In soliciting funds to carry 
on the work they have not hesi- 
tated to appeal to the Chinese, 
and have in many instances 
met with a ready response in 
the way of liberal contribu- 
tions ; one Chinese compradore 
in Shanghai giving fifty dollars 
and promising more. Many 
of the Chinese are in hearty 
sympathy with the Society, and 
will be more and more so as they 
see the work being prosecuted 
with vigor. Like us in every 
other good cause, if we wish for 
success, we soon agitate, and that 
is just what our friends of the 
A.-O. L. are doing. We are 
sure their efforts will meet with 
the hearty sympathy and sup- 
port of the missionaries all over 
China. 

* * * 

In this connection we migbt 
mention the interesting experi- 
ence of Rev. Arnold Foster, as 
given in a home paper. Mr. 
Foster says : — 

" I arrived at Hongkong on February 
17th, on ray return to China. On 
that day, or a day or two previously, 
a competitive exaniinatioo had been 
held under government auspices for a 
government clerkship of the value of 
forty dollars per month. The candi- 
dates were to be English-speaking 



Chinamen, and as a part of their ex 
amination they had to write an English 
essay on a subject chosen by the govern- 
ment examiner. The thems he .selected 
was ' The Effects of Opium Smoking.' It 
will not be supposed that the candidates 
thought that they were expected to 
denounce a habit from which the Co- 
lonial Government derives a considerable 
revenue, yet evert/ one of these young 
men spoke in terms of unmeasured dis- 
approval of the habit and of its effects 
upon the smoker." 



We have received from Rev. 
J. I). Davis, D.D., Kyoto, two 
pamplilets, the smaller o{ which 
is reprinted from the Japan 
Emngelist, and is entitled " The 
Personality oi God." It is in- 
tended, as it is adapted, to meet 
the shallow pantheism current in 
our neighboring empire, many of 
whose educated men seem to 
think that what Victor Hugo's 
Senator calls "the Jehovah 
Hypothesis" is in Western lands 
practically obsolete, or at least 
obsolescent. 

The other booklet is called the 
" Pentateuchal Question, a Con- 
servative Mediating View." Dr. 
Davis was one of the earnest 
teachers who gave his life to the 
Doshisha, lately restored in some 
measure to its original purposes, 
and several years ago published 
a " Hand-book of Christian Evi- 
dences," in which he took the 
conservative side of most matters 
of Biblical criticism. He has 
bestowed much study upon the 
intricate questions involved in 
Old Testament exegesis, and has 
convinced himself that while 
there is considerable truth in the 
critical views of diverse author- 
ship of the various books, we are 
not to follow the conclusions of 
radical scholars, whether Dutch, 
German, or Scotch, in a blind 
way, but to maintain steadfastly 
the supernatural element which 
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tbey so often leave out of view 
The whole matter <if verbal Old. 
Testament criticism is too com- 
plicated for any but Hebrew 
specialists fully to master or eveti 
to understand, and it is as neces- 
sary for most of us to take our 
views in these lines at second 
hand as in astronomy or chemis- 
try. There are many readers of 
the Rbcokder who fully believe 
that Paul wrote the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, that the book of 
Isaiah is all from one hand, and 
that ©very part of Jonah and 
Daniel is historic fact. Those 
to whom few or none of these 
positions are any longer tenable, 
have to decide in what light they 
will put before the most intelli- 
gent Chinese under their care 
what they suppose to represent 
the most probable realities. To 
teachers of both classes Dr. 
Davis' pamphlet will have a spe- 
cial interest as representinpr the 
thought of one who has been 
over the ground with restless Jap- 
anese minds predisposed to be- 
lieve everything new, because it 
is new, and to doubt the old, be- 
cause it is old. No harm can 
ever come to the cause of truth by 
temperate and fair discussion of 
fundamental verities, but he who 
once loses hold of the superna- 
tural is in wandering mazes 
lost. 



Wk are indebted to Mr. Gran- 
ville Sharp, of Hongkong, for a 
copy of the first two issues, 
January and March, of the 
" Anglo - American Magazine," 
published (at $2.50 per annum) in 
New York and London. This is 
a new journal to fill a new place, 
and most of the articles have the 
ring of practical business sense, 



which indicates that an Anglo- 
American Alliance " to keep the 
peace of the world," has behind 
it great commercial and philan- 
thropic backing. Mr. Sharp's 
contribution on certain charac- 
teristics of the Chinese, whom he 
has met in his forty years' resid- 
ence in Hongkong, contains some 
things which would certainly ex- 
cite suspicion if found in the book 
of a transient traveller, such as 
the tale of "A 'Pun," who 
positively refused a rise of a dol- 
lar a mouth in his wages, on the 
ground that neither he nor his 
wife in Canton had any use for 
more than six dollars per men- 
sem I The same man often 
brought to his master little squee- 
zes which he had to accept to 
save trouble, but which he in- 
variably and politely turned back 
to his employer on the ground 
that they " belong master." It 
is refreshing to read, however, 
that at a later date, and for some 
unexplained cause, A 'Pan was 
brought to accept $15 a month. 
Mr. Sharp tells us that he em- 
ployed nineteen natives to look 
after his business during his visit 
to England and the United 
States, with a Portuguese clerk 
and two Englishmen as referees 
in case of need. Mr. Sharp has 
a habit of putting to the credit 
of his employees in his ledger, 
at six per cent interest, various 
sums for good conduct by way 
of insurance against future needs, 
and he says that he has at pres- 
ent $4,000 of this sort on his 
books, Such treatment ought to 
produce good servants, and we 
are not surprized that he has in 
his employ the children and 
grandchildren of those with 
whom he began a generation or 
more ago. 
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Mr Sharp is a descendant of 
the Granville Sharp, who re- 
signed from the Ordnance Depart- 
ment of the British government 
on conscientious <;rouuds when 
there was an attempt to coerce the 
American colonies. He had pre- 
pared a lecture which he did not 
have time to deliver during a 
brief stay in New York, but 
subsequently gave it in Hong- 
kong under the title "China, 
Anglo-America, and Corn." It 
is refreshing to find a business 
man of long experience in the Far 
East, who not only believes the 
Bible, but who is not ashamed 
to qnote from it in public and 
in print. Men who have faith 
in moral issues as related to 
their own lives, are the ones 
best (irepared to give intelligent 
opinions as to the kind of forces 
adequate to renovate the worn- 
out empires of the East. 



Mr. Sharp's notes on Chinese 
traits are supplemented by those 
of a gentleman who has lived 
thirteen years in Japan, and 
held an important position, which 
enabled him to judge accurately 
the peculiarities of the Chinese 
and the Japanese. Among other 
things this gentleman (who pru- 
dently withholds his post-office 
address) says that "the most 
serious drawback and defect in 
the school and colleges of Japan 
is that students invariably usurp 
to themselves the right to dictate 
class policy. Thus, if any teacher 
is deemed by the students to be 
incompetent or displeases them 
by the choice of text- book, or 
handling of his subject, they at 
once strike in a body, refusing 
to attend until the offending 



teacher has been dismissed or 
brought to submission. In these 
sadly too numerous instances of 
insubordination tlie students are 
usually victorious." Most educa- 
tors in China will probably 
regret that they may have made 
arrangements which will prevent 
them from suddenly leaving the 
work of instruction in the Celes- 
tial Emt)ire for that iu the land 
of the Rising Sun I 

* * * 

We are glad to welcome a 
copy of the Acts of the Apostles, 
in Mandarin, being a tentative 
edition prepared by the General 
Conference Committee and issued 
by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, American Bible Society, 
and National Bible Society of 
Scotland, conjointly. In the 
Introduction the Committee 
says : — 

"After a long time — too 
long — the Mandarin Committee 
of Revison have at last held a 
meeting at T^ngchow and com- 
pleted their work upon the 
Book of Acts. They regret 
exceedingly that the whole work 
is not iu a more forward state of 
progress. It should, however, be 
stated that a large part of the 
New Testament has been can- 
vassed by a number of the 
Revisers, and it is the hope and 
purpose of the Committee to 
have yearly meetings from this 
time onward and to push the 
work with all possible expedi- 
tion." 

We expect to review the work 
more critically hereafter, and 
only venture to express the 
hope that the work of the Com- 
mittee, which has been thus 
fairly launched, may progress 
more rapidly in the future. 
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Mrs. Bondfield wishes us to 
announce tliat as slie is leaving 
Shan-hai shortly for England site 
has resigned the Secretaryship of 
the Tien Tsu Hui, and that in 
future any literature published by 
the Society may be obtained from 
the Hon. Secretary, Mrs. Barchet, 
51 Rifle Range Road, Shanghai. 



From the statistics of the North- 
China district of the London Mis- 
sionary Society (including Tientsin, 
Peking, Chi-chow, Yen-san, and 
Ch'ao-yang) we notice that at the 
end of" 1898 they had work in 83 
out-stations and had a staff of 45 
prea'-hers, 36 school teachers, 19 
colporteurs, and 14 Bible women. 
They reported 3,141 baptized per- 
sons, of whom 1,748 are church 
menihsra (in some parts of the 
districtadult baptism is not equiva- 
lent to church membership) and 
1,274 adherents. Native contribu- 
tions during the year amounted to 
Tls. 1.013, be.sides Tls. 514 for 
medical purposes. There were 566 
baptisms during the year, against 
390rep orted in 1897. 

A. K. 



Methodist N^ew Connexion, 
China Mission, 

Returns roK Yeab ending 
Febhdary 28Tn, 1899. 

Year of entrance I860 

OrHai'ed missionaries ... ... 7 

Missionaries' wives 7 



Male physicians 




2 


No. of stations 




3 


viz., Tientsin, Shantang K'ai 


-p'ing. 


No. of out-stations ... 




... 194 


Communicants 




... 2,513 


not including children 


under 12. 


Probationers ... 




...2,062 


No. of day-schools ... 


... 


... 39 


,, ,, scholars 


.~ 


,„ 530 


Preparatory schools. „ 


,^, 


2 


„ scholars* 


••• 


- 14 


Training institution... 


••• 


1 


,, ,, students* 


.~ 15 


Girls' school ... ._ 


*■« 


1 


,, scholars 


• H 


.- 11 



* students in training as native preachers are 
chosen from the scholars in preparatory schools, 
who are originally drafted from our day-schools. 
It may be added that we have in active work 
three ordained native pastors and 47 native 
preachers, unordained. 

John Hedlkt, 
Secretary. 



Anti-Opium League 
China. 



tn 

Contributions. 

Brought forward from last year$60, 
Mr, H. J. Openslmw (Kai-ting) 10, 

Dr. H. M. Hare (Kai-ting) ... 5, 

Rev. J. Endicott ,, ... 5, 

Dr. R. B. Ewan (Chen-tu) ... 3, 

Miss L. A. Brooks ,, ... 5, 

,, Maud Killam „ ... 5, 

Rev. H. 0. Cady „ ... 3. 

Dr. H. L. Canright ,, ... 3 

Mr. N. E. King (Sui-fu) ... 5. 

Rev. G. W. Bondfield ... 2, 

^W- E(Sooehow) 4. 

mm\\i (Shanghai) 10. 

li«^iU .. 10' 



71 fi 
00^ !« 

,00 



a, 



00 
00 

00 K - 
00 



00 

00 

OOJ 

00 

00 

00 

00 



$130.71 
W. H. Paek, M.D., 
Treasurer. 



3s5ues from flDission press, 3une. 



S^'K $i- 






Life of Christ. 8vo. S. D. K. 

|. Elements of Christian Doctrine. Vols. VI, and VII. American 
Church Mission. 

?£ M #• Specimen Book of Cuts. Vol. II. Chinese Tract Society. 
^ ^ fj. Acts. Mandarin. Throe Bible Societies. 
^ tt .R bS In Memoriam,— Paulino Duboso Little. 
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%,. Prayer Book. W^n-li. American Church Mission. 

@ pjt- Hand-book of Astronomy. Educational Association. 

^. Anti-Opium News. A.-O. L. 

^ ^ Wl- I^essons in Hygiene. Vol. I. Scientific Book Depot. 
Deutsch-Cliinesisehe Lectjonem. P. Kranz. 
Nying-Po T'u-W6 Ts'u ' Oh. Romanized Primer. 
Report of the West China Medical Mission of the M. E. Church. 
Story of Kuling. Rev. Edward S. Little. 
Hand-book of Birds. Educational Association. 
English Supplement to IiUercoUegian. Nat. College Y. M. C. A. 



giarg flf Stents in % Jfar €KBt 



The Anti-Foreign Odtbkbak in Fo- 
KiEN. — The following are the details of 
the riot in which the lives of Bev. and 
Mrs. H. S. Phillips, Miss Sears, and Dr. 
John Bigg, of the Church Missionary 
Society, were endangered. Early on 
Wednesday, I4th June, a mob of several 
hundred armed countrymen arrived at 
Kien-ning city, near Foochow, bringing 
with them five men as prisoners, whom 
they accused of procuring children for 
the missionaries, to be killed and por- 
tions of their bodies used for medicine. 
The mob waited on the city elders, who 
advised them to go to the Yamen. The 
first Yamen told them to go about their 
business, but the second Yamen took 
the prisoners into custody. The mob 
insisted on the instant decapitation of 
the prisoners, threatening that if their 
demand was not complied with they 
would destroy the Mission property. 
On Thursday the mob burnt the church, 
the dispensary, and the leper station, 
and murdered a leper Christian. They 
then found an old man who had in his 
possession forty dollars and a knife. 
The mob brutally beat the old man, 
then carried him to the river side, beat 
his brains out with a stone, and threw 
the body into the river. The mob went 
and again demanded the decapitation 



of the prisoners. The mandarin said there 
was no proof that the men had committed 
any offence, but he decapitated one man 
and gave tlie mob fifty dollars and light 
refreshments. The mob then dispersed, 
some of the rioters going to the hospital, 
which they looted, but the building 
itself was not injured. One or two 
heathens were killed in the riot. 

News of the disturbance arrived at 
Kien yang at daylight on Friday, Mr. 
Phillips' cook at once prepared to leave 
for Foochow, and Mr. Phillips went to 
the Yamen for consultation and advice. 
The mandarin sheltered Mr, and Mrs. 
Phillips and Miss Sears and sealed the 
house. Next day (Saturday) all was 
quiet. An inventory was taken of the 
contents of Mr. Phillips' house. On 
Saturday night Dr. Rigg started down 
the river, and on Monday Mr. Phillips 
and party followed. The Kien-yang 
magistrate acted well and rendered 
valuable assistance. 

June 20th. — All missionaries west of 
Foochow, have been recalled. A steam 
launch with the Rev. W. C. White and 
the Rev. W. S. Walsh, of the Church 
Missionary Society, has gone to Sui-kou 
to meet them. The Rev. H. S. Phillips 
and party were at Yen-ping on their way 
down. 
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June 25th. — The gentry of Kien-ning 
and neighbourhood have issued a procia- 
mation calling on the people to rise and 
kill all the foreigners, The interference 
of the mandarins is defied. The anti- 
foreign spirit spreading down the river 
to Yen-ping and Siii-kou. 

Anti foreign Spirit in Yunnan. — There 
were disturbances at Meng-tze on the 
morning of the 22ud June, but the for- 



eigners there are safe. The Customs' re 
sidenoe was burned and the quarters of 
the outdoor staff and the French Con- 
sulate were plundered. 

The Improvement of Vladivostock. — 
Russia has assigned thirteen million 
roubles for the improving of V^ladivos- 
tock, of which two million roubles are 
to be expended at once. 



issionarg Inurnal 



BIRTHS. 

At Chi-nan-fu, May 12th, the wife of 
Rev. V. F. Paktch, of a daughter. 

At Wuhu, An-huei, May 27th, 1899, the 
wife of Mr. M. B. Bikrel, of the 
C. and M, A., of a daughter (Mary 
Frances. ) 

At Shameen, Canton, on June 4th, the 
wife of Rev. Thos. MoCLor, M.D., 
American Baptist Mission, of a daugh- 
ter. 

MARRIAGE. 

At Newchwang, Manchuria, May 31st, 
by Rev. James Webster, assisted by 
Rev. J. Miller Graham, Rev. James 
STOBiE,Kaiyiian,and Kate K. Patom, 
L.R.C.P., of Scotland Mission. 

DEPARTURES. 

FjioM Shanghai, June 2nd, Mr. and 
Mrs. P. Dickie and two children, of 
the C. 1. M., for America. 

From Shanghai, June 10th, Mr. and 
Mrs. H. A. SiBLEr and three children 
and Mr. R. Dewitt Smith, of the 
C. I. M., for America ; Rev. R, M. 
Mateeb, wife, daughter and infant, of 
American Presbyterian Mission, Wei- 
hien; W. I. Seymoue, M.D., wife 
and two children, American Presby- 
terian Mission, Tungchow ; Rev. W. 
C. LoNGDBN, Miss YocNG, Mrs. Ho- 
BABTand two children, Misses Louise 
and B, Hobabt, Mrs. Datis, Masters 



Walter, Lawrence, Frank and Ei> 
WARD Davis, A. P. Peck, M.D., for 
America, 

From Shanghai, June 17th, E. R. Wag- 
ner, M.D., wife and three children, 
Mrs. H. D. Porter and two sous, 
A. B. C. F. M., for United States. 

From Shanghai, June 22nd, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. H. Todd, of C. I. M., for 
New Zealand. 

From Shanghai, June 26th, Miss R, 
Croocher and Miss J. A. Waunbk, 
of the C. I. M., for Australia. 

From Shanghai, July 1st, Rev. W. N. 
Ckozier, Presby. Mission, Nanking; ; 
Rev. J, N. Hayes, D.D., Am. Pres, 
Mission, Soochow ; J. H. McCartney, 
M.D., wife and three children, M. E. 
Mission, Chungking ; Dr. E, T. Woods, 
wife and three children, S. P. M., 
Tsingkiang-poo ; Rev. and Mrs. Pii, 
QDIST and child, B. and F. B. S. ; Rev 
and Mrs. Smythe, of M. E. Mission, 
Foochow; all for United States, 

ARRIVALS. 

At Shanghai, June 2nd, Rev. J. R. Gra- 
ham, wife and three children, from 
United States. 

At Shanghai, June 6fch, Rev. H. DixoM 
and wife, from London. 

At Shanghai, June 26th, Miss J. H. 
Shseman, from India, tor 0. 1. M. 
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Br. Griffith Jolin in Ennan. 

( Concluded from p. 340, July number). 

II. 

•jlKpROM Hankow to Heng-cliou our journey was by water; at 
iCf Ileng-cliou the land journey commenced. On our land journey 
we visited Lei-yang, An-jeo, and other places where there are 
converts connected with the London Missionary Society in this part 
of llunai). It is a journey of 450 1% or 150 English miles, and 
it took us ten days to complete it. A line drawn from Heng-chou 
to Lei-yang-, from Lei-yang to An-jeu, and from An-jen back to Heng- 
chou, forms a triangle, and gives almost exactly the route along 
which we travelled. We passed through many towns, large and 
small, and preached to thousands of people. Whilst the curiosity 
was considerable everywhere, there was no attempt to maltreat us 
anywhere. At one place the villagers were exceptionally rude; 
but I am convinced that their rudeness sprang chiefly from their 
determination to have a full and a long look at the foreigner. 
Three or four stout fellows laid hold of the poles of my chair, 
and compelled the bearers to put it down. 1 put my head out, 
and asked them what they wanted. " We want to see the foreigner," 
was the reply. "All right," said I, "wait a moment, and I will 
come out and show myself." " But are you not a Ningpo man ? " 
"No, I am a foreigner." "Are you an Englishman?" "Yes, I 
am an Englishman." Then some one touched my hat, and I asked 
him what he did it for, "We want," said he, "to see what you 
Lave got inside." I took off my hat, and, pointing to my head, 
said, " That is all." They enjoyed the joke, and begged me to resume 
my seat, and proceed on my journey. 

The traveller in Hunan requires a good deal of patience and no 
little affability of manner. The more he shows himself to the people 
and talks to them, the better. The missionary who speaks the 
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language has a great advantage in this respect, if he will only use 
his opportunities. We often indulged the curiosity of the people in 
this way, though very tired, and won golden opinions by so doing. 
It is a dangerous thing to carry a stick in Hunan, or indulge in 
threats of any kind. There is a great deal of the bull-dog in the 
Hunanese — a very great deal as compared with the Hupeh people. 

AVe started from Heng-chou on the morning of the 10th of 
May, accompanied by an escort of from thirty to forty soldiers, with 
Captain Wang in command. We passed through a lovely country, 
the sight of which we enjoyed immensely. And such was our good 
fortune right through to the end. In fact the whole of Hunan is a 
delightful province for picturesque scenery: and the valley of the 
Siang is especially charming. Just before starting three guns 
were fired, the trumpeters blew their trumpets, and the standard- 
bearers took their stand at the head of the procession. lb was a 
grand display, and to my eye a very strange sight. It must not 
be supposed, however, that the display was intended to strike terror 
into the hearts of the people. Kothiug of the kind. Nothing 
could have been more peaceful in its intentions, for in the event of 
trouble it ia very doubtful if these braves would liave shown any 
fight at all. Captain Wang would have stood by us, I have no 
doubt, for he is a brave and faithful man. As to the braves, they 
would, I fear, have shown the white feather, and retired upon " their 
own supports." At one place on this journey there was a little 
excitement, and I was curious to know what Captain Wang and his 
braves would do. Here was an opportunity for a little display of 
military authority and daring. Bub Captain Wang had his own 
way of doing things, and they were not at all military. In an 
instant he leaped from his horse, then, facing the crowd, he made 
a profound bow, and spoke thus: "Friends, these gentlemen are 
foreigners; they are good men and preachers of a good doctrine. 
They have come to Hunan to preach the Gospel and exhort the 
people to be good. I beg you to treat them with consideration and 
respect." That was Captain Wang's method of quieting the people, 
and an excellent method it was. jSfothing more was wanted. As for 
tlie braves, they had moved on as if the matter was no concern of 
theirs. The object of the military display was simply to show the 
people that we were travelling in Hunan with the cognizance and 
permission of the officials, and so far it did a good service. The 
eyes of the people are on the officials, and their conduct towards us 
is determined by what they suppose to be the official attitude and 
will. Our experiences on the whole of this journey, whether by land 
or water, show clearly that such is the fact, and that it is the fact in 
Hunau as well as in all the other provinces. All such displays are 
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utterly opposed to the wishes of tlie missionary, and it is to be hoped 
that the day is not far distant when there will be as little need for 
them in Hunan as there is in Hnpeh or any other part of the empire. 
Long before we reached Lei-yang we were met by a number 
of soldiers sent by the magistrate to escort us to the city ; so by the 
time we arrived, our escort had swollen to about fifty persons. A 
large number of Christians also came out to meet us, some of tliem 
carrying a wan-ming-san and several tablets in their hands. We 
were carried right through the city on our way to the house which 
the Christians have hired for a meeting place. The people stared at 
us as we passed by, and seemed very much interested in the novel 
sight ; but I saw no angry look, nor heard any angry word. An 
immense crowd followed us, and we found it necessary, though 
hungry and tired, to go out and preach to the people in order to 
allay their curiosity. After preaching for an hour or more, we sat 
down to a sumptuous feast, prepared for us by the Christians. 

The Christians at Lei-yang seem very well to do. They gave us 
a right royal reception, and made every arrangement for our 
comfort during our stay with them. The enquirers in the Lei-yano" 
district are very numerous, not less than 2,000 in all probability. 
A list of candidates, consisting of nearly 500 names, was placed in 
our hands on our arrival at the city; but after a good deal of thought 
and consultation, we came to the conclusion that it would be unwise 
to baptize many of them on this visit. In order, however, to make a 
beginning, ten men were selected as manifestly worthy of admission 
to Church fellowship. These ten, together with the son of one of 
them, were baptized on the following day in the presence of a large 
congregation of Christians and heathen. It was a wonderful sight, 
and I shall never forget it. We have every confidence in these ten. 
Indeed, we might have baptized many more without much hesitation; 
but we thought it best to adopt the principle of "slow and sure" at 
the beginning of the work in and around the city of Lei-yang. The 
city is very prettily situated and well peopled. The people seem 
also very well off, as compared with some other parts of Hunan. 
The tea-oil plant is grown largely all around the city, and coal abounds 
in the district. We did not come across any of the coal mines, but 
we saw some very flue specimens of anthracite at one or two places. 

We left the city early on the 13th for Sin-shih-kiai, a largo towa 
in the Lei-yang district. Here also there is a great work going on in 
connection with our Society. Out of hundreds of enquirers we ex- 
amined about sixty and baptized forty-five. Among the Christians at 
Sin-shih-kiai are to be found some of the most respectable people of 
the place. Not a few of them are men of means. We were delight- 
ed with the chapel which the Christians are putting up for their own 
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use. It is a large building, intended to seat from three to four 
hundred people. The style is foreign, and will bo a truly handsouio 
structure when finished. Attached to the chapel there are to be 
rooms for the foreign missionary, a house for the native evangelist, 
a school-room, and a guest-room. The whole would cost at Ilaidcow 
not less than Tls. 2,000. They say that it will cost them something 
over $1,000. How they are going to manage it I do not know. 
Labour and building materials are much cheaper at Lei-yang than at 
Hankow, and that is in their favour. In the Loi-yang district there 
are several branch stations connected with the two principal ones, 
and there is one station in Chang-ning, the adjoining district. Wo 
should have been glad to visit them all, but for this we had no time. 

We arrived at An-jea on tlie 16th of May. Here again every 
respect was shown to us by the magistrate. Several soldiers were 
sent by him to meet us and conduct us to the city. On oar arrival 
one salute after another was fired in our honour. He called on us 
immediately and pressed us hard to make a long stay. We were 
very much pleased with this official; he seemed so warm-hearted 
and true. The city of An^jSn is prettily situated, but it is very small, 
and the people are miserably poor. It is the most wretched place I 
have seen in China in the shape of a walled city, and the pe()[)le, 
taking them all in all, are the most ill-favoured. They suffer much 
from fever and ague, and still more from the opium habit, which is 
very common. So poor are they that litigation is liardly known in 
the district. We got this from the magistrate, and he spoke feel ijigly. 
In the midst of all this poverty and wretchedness there is, I am glad 
to say, a good Christian work going on. We have a nice little chapel 
in the city and a number of promising Christians. On this visit we 
examined several candidates and baptized twelve. With these twelve 
we were much pleased, and very much so with some of them. Mr- 
P'eng had told us that there would be no feasting at An-jen, as 
the Christians were too poor to provide a feast. In this, however, 
he was mistaken. They had prepared, not only one feast, but two. 

We left An-jen early next morning and reached Huang-t'ien-pu 
at dusk, where we have a number of converts. In the immediate 
vicinity is Ho-kia-ngao, a small village in which we have a house, 
given to the Mission by a convert named Ho Hsin-pu, for church 
purposes. Here we spent the night. After partaking of a substantial 
meal given to us by the converts, we had a service, at which nine 
candidates were baptized. The converts here seemed very warm- 
hearted and true. 

We started early next morning and arrived about 4 p.m. at a 
small town called Tou-shih-ling, where we spent the night. [ shall 
always remember Tou-shih-ling on account of the magnificent night's 
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sleep I got there. I had been suffering from a bad cold for many 
days, and my nights were somewhat restless. Tou-shih-ling gave me 
what I needed, so I rose the next morning another man. 

The next day, May 19th, it rained heavily all day, but we 
managed to push through, and reached Heng-chou in the afternoon. 
We were received by the converts with great heartiness. Old Mrs. 
P'eng, Mr. P'eng's mother, wept for joy when she saw us, and Mrs. 
P'eng, the wife, was as profuse in her demonstrations of gladness as 
she could afford to be. To our great joy we found a number of 
letters waiting us from TIankow. These we devoured with great 
avidity. In the evening we had a prayer meeting, at which Mr. 
Sparham, Mr. Greig, and myself spoke. Mr. P'eng gave the Heng- 
chou Christians an account of our experiences on the overland jour- 
ney, which greatly deliglited all present. 

The morning of the next day was given to making preparations 
for the homeward journey. We had no difficulty in getting a boat, 
and in course of time we managed to get all our belongings ou 
board. We walked to th(! boat through the suburbs, and found the 
people perfectly quiet. We crossed the river, accompanied by two 
gunboats, whicli hud been detailed to escort us to Siang-tan. Tbe 
oiScials were again all attention and kindness. How different our 
departure this time from that of the previous time ! On that occa- 
sion we left Houg-ehou bowed down with sorrow. On this occasion 
our hearts were overflowing with joy ; and Mr. P'eng was the happiest 
man among us. " I feel," said he, as we were bidding good-bye to 
Heng-chou, "as if I could not contain myself for joy. I want ten 
men to join me in my rejoicings." And well he might rejoice, for 
he has been the principal human agent in connection with this great 
work in Hunan. His efforts have been truly apostolic, and they 
have been abundantly blessed. It was a joy to us to find how high 
his reputation stands in the estimation of the officials and people. 
Again and again liave we heard the officials bear the highest testi- 
mony to his character and worth. " If you are going to open a chapel 
at Chang-sha, please put Mr. P'eng Lan-seng in charge of it. We 
know him, and he is both good and wise." Such was the request 
made to us by the Chang-sha officials, when the question of purchas- 
ing a house there came up between them and ourselves. 

We travelbid all Saturday night and reached Heng-shan early 
on Sunday morning. After breakfast we went ou shore, and had 
a service with the Christians, at the close of which fourteeen men 
and three women were baptized. The chapel was full of Christians, 
and all seemed exceedingly bright and happy. 

The greater part of Monday and the whole of Tuesday were 
spent at Siaug-tau, uegutiatiug for a house. I have already givea 
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some acconut of these ne<2:otiat,ions and the success whicli attended 
them. Few things on this visit to Hunan delighted ns more than 
the secni-ing of this fine honse at Siaug-tan for the Mission. 

We arrived at Chang-sha on the 24th, at about 9 a.m., and were 
delif^hted to see the little Lilian at anchor there as we approached 
the place. We secnred passages for the servants and om-selves, 
and "■ot our baggage transferred from one boat to the other. At 
2 p.m. the Lihan weighed aiudior, and we were off for Hankow, 
where we arrived at 10 a.m. on Friday, the 26th of Ma3% 

I have made many interesting journeys in China daring my 
long missionary career of forty-fonr years. Bnt, taking it all in all, 
this my last jonrney mnst be regarded as the most interesting of all. 
Other journeys have been longer, bat no journey so important or so 
replete in thrilling incident. The attractiveness of the country through 
which we passed, the character of the people with whom we had to 
deal, the magnitude of the Christian movement which we witnessed, 
the almost daily intercourse with Christian converts in the most 
auti-Christian province in the empire — these, and such things as 
these, have made it a journey that will ever remain unmatched in 
my memory. Tiiough not the longest of my journeys, it was by no 
means a short one. The round trip is 3,230 li, or 1,070 English 
miles. It took us thirty-two days to complete it ; it would have 
taken tliree or four weeks more bnt for the steam launch. 

The main thing that makes it a unique jonrney to me is the vast- 
ness of the Christian work tliat is going on in that part of Hunan. 
There are thousands of enqnirers there. On this visit we baptized 
192, and we might have baptized hundreds more. We are carrying on 
mission work in nine Jisien, or districts. We have in all twenty-two 
places of worship in these districts, of which five have been provided 
by the Society and thirteen by the converts themselves. These are 
strange facts. They impressed us deeply when in the midst of them, 
and now, that we have had time to think of them calmly and prayer- 
fully at a distance, they simply fill our souls with wonder and 
praise. 

The people of Hunan are ripe for the Gospel and for all kinds 
of improvements. The Ilnnanese are a brave, fearless people ; when 
they are converted they will make out and out Christians. We 
did not approve of much of the display they made in connec- 
tion with our advent among them, and we did what we could to 
prevent the recurrence of it. Bnt it has its good side. It shows 
the stuff of which the Hunan man is made and how it comes out 
in his Christian life. The Hunan convert is not ashamed of his 
Christianity. With him it is an open profession and a bright, 
joyous life. — 'N.-C. Daily News. 
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Valedictory Address* 

BY J. EDKINS, T>.T>. 

JTfN taking farewell of my office as cbairman I would like to look 
Pif out on the field of missionary labour presented by China 
at the present time and allude to some features of the past 
year's history as they bear on the progress of religion in China. 
I wish to refer to Bible studies, to recent missionary intelligence, to 
seasons of revival, to the circulation of Christian books, to anti-opium 
and anti-foot-binding activity, and to tlie attitude of the Chinese 
mind in relation to Christianity. 

The work of Bible translation and the compilation of com- 
mentaries leads to a very large amount of Bible study. Missionaries 
■while occupied in this way, feel that they have a goodly heritage, 
because they are working among the fruits and flowers of the 
Lord's garden and that the lines of their destiny are cast for them in 
pleasant places. There is more attention than ever before devoted 
at tise present time to the Scriptures, and it is true of all the mis- 
sionary body that their work is the teaching of the book of God. 
While conversing lately with Buddliist priests from tlie Puto monas- 
tery in Chekiang, who had come here to take charge of two new 
marble images of Buddha from Oude in India, it may be concluded 
that image worship under the Buddhist teaching seems to satisfy the 
religious aspirations of the people. The priests are monks who 
have read their books indeed, but have taken up the religious life 
simply as an unworldly occupation. They prefer the quiet life of 
a monastery to the world with its distractions. They can adore the 
marble image of Buddha, the type of intelligence and mercy, and 
they regard the ideal life as that of contemplation on the wisdom of 
India, as seen in tiie thoughts of Shakyamuni Buddha. A Kwei- 
chow priest I conversed with had gone to Wu-tai-shau in Shan-si 
from his native place in Kwei-chow and then found in Puto a 
home where he has remained for many years till the arrival of 
these images from India. Hwei Ken, one of his companions, has 
taken advantage of ocean steamers and found bis way to Oude. 

He told me he belongs to An-lu prefecture on the Han River, 
120 miles west of Hankow. He left China three years ago to 
collect money to rebuild the How-sz at Puto. He went to Hong- 
kong and Saigon, to Singapore, Penang, Rangoon, and Calcutta. 
There were Chinese everywhere, and they were very numerous. He 
proceeded up the country to Oude, and had two marble images made- 
* Bead at the Shanghai Missiouary Association, June, 1899. 
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Chinese translated for him, and he himself superintended the 
sculptors in reproducing the more char.'icteristic features of Buddha 
and Kwan Yin as he knew them. He himself cannot paint, but 
his Chinese friends painted for him, and the Hindoo sculptors 
saw what was needed, and met his wishes. His patience was 
great. He waited a year in the marble quarries of Oude and 
brought away in triumph his two images, adorned with diamonds 
and rubies* and cheap gold embroidery carefully put on by the 
sculptors to represent the winding sash bund which flows down 
from bis neck to his feet and all round the dais on which he 
sits cross-legged. Hwei Ken wont every day by railway, a journey of 
twenty-five minutes from Luoknow, to watch the progress of his 
sculpture at the quarries. He a.lgo had three images made of a 
small kind — Amida, Ta-shi-chi and another. He had the high 
Hindoo nose removed, and the features were, under his direction, 
made to conform to the Chinese fashion. The price, 10,000 taels, is 
independent of the stones. The large stone on the forehead is 
a carbuncle. Rev. Timothy Richard thinks that the Shantung 
sculpture is better than the Hindoo. My own idea is that the 
Chinese learned the art from the Hindoos, and they from the 
Greeks. Sir W. Hunteer in the Indian Gaseteer, says Hindoo 
sculpture has decayed. We see what it is capable of doing in these 
images. 

What Chinese Buddhism is we see at present in this jonrney of 
Hwei Ken. Hwei Ken went as one in a snccession of Chinese priests 
who have gone to India in former centuries. They were absent many 
years. He was able to make nse of ocean steamers to reach the land of 
Buddha, and these two images are what he brings back with him to 
add to the many images already adorned at Puto. The contrast is 
remarkable at the present time of seething activity in commercial 
life. All around ns in Shanghai building operations proceed more 
rapidly than ever. The Buddhist priest thinks not at all on the new 
life of the world. His thought is still exclusively set on ancient 
Indian thought as embodied in Buddha. The Christian missionary, 
on the other hand, comes to China, establishes himself in every prov- 
ince, and commences instructing the people in churches and in 
class rooms in the Book of God, the Book of books, the tree of life, 
the leaves of which are for the healing of the nations. 

The Bible theology is a system of instruction fbr all the nations 

■of the world. The missionary band are engaged is communicating 

the teaching of the Word of God to every man. The Anglo-Saxon 

race have undertaken this work, and will continue it during the 

* Visitors ■ftiio have gone since to see these images, deny that cither the 
diamonds or rubies are genuine. 
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20th ceutnry, which will begiu its course iu eighteen months from 
the present time. There is no sign of abatement in missionar\' en- 
thusiasm. It will increase greatly duriug the next century, and the 
prospect is favourable in a very high degree. The victory which we 
anticipate for Christiauity is the victory of the Word of God. 

Let me just refer to the results of Bible circulation daring the 
last year. Tlie British and Foreign Agency sold 728,000 portions 
of the Scriptures, and among these 32,000 New Testaments. The por- 
tions wer(! a gain of twenty per cent over the numbers iu 1897 and the 
New Testaments were nearly two-thirds more than in that year. 
Whole Bibles and Old Testaments were one-fifth more than in the 
previous year. If we compare the circulation of the Scriptures now 
with what it was ten years ago it is fully five times as great. What 
can the conservjitive party do when they arc strnggling to resist the 
progress of the Word of God ? Let us break their bands asunder, 
they say. Let us cast away their cords from us. But the Lord will 
have them in derision. He will break them in pieces as a potter's 
vessel. The American Bible Society also aided to a very gratifying 
extent the amount of Bible circulation. They number 437,000 
Scriptures and portions sold during the past year. In all 1,165,000 
is tlie amount of circulation for 1898, and a million for 1897. The 
Chinese have spent abont .§25,000 iu buying the Scriptures and 
$22, .^OO in buying the books of the Diffusion Society and of the 
Chinese Tract Society. The Mission Press, Shanghai, printed forty- 
five million pages dnring last year. 

The missionary Conferences of the past year have been productive 
of much increase in spiritual devotedness on the part of those who 
have taken part iu them. The visit of Mr. Inwood, the representative 
from Keswick, was very much enjoyed. A great susceptibility was 
shown by the Chinese, especially in southern cities. The impression 
on Mr. luwood's mind was very favourable. He saw signs of 
the presence of the Spirit of God attending the ministration of 
the Word of God. His words, translated for him into the local 
dialect, found tlieir way to the hearts of the people. They 
felt the presence of the power of God. The revival spirit followed 
him to each new mission station, iuid the native Christians, with 
their pastors and the missionaries who superintend their churches 
they have founded, rejoiced in the time of refreshing from the 
presence of the Lord, which came to them as to others like a gracious 
rain of influence from above. Such things make this year memor- 
able in the history of the Missions. It reminds me of the visit of 
William Burns for a few short years in China. He was in heart and in 
aeal a revivalist. He had taken part in powerful revivals in Scotland 
and in Ireland. He came to China in 1847, and a few years later ha 
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saw signs of the power of the spirit in Pecliuya, near Amoy. The 
facts met with by William Burns, and now in the present year by 
Mr. Inwood, show how capable the Chinese are of religions entliusiasrn. 
They will yet bow before the cross they now despise, because God has 
made them like us with a complex mental and spiritual structure. 

How many tens of thousands of young Chinese become Buddhists 
and Taoists ? You ask them whj', and they say because they saw the 
vanity of the world. The phrase is K'an-p'o-liau-sliih-su. They were 
convinced that the world's honour and pride are not worth strug- 
gling for. They cama to the experience of a truth like that of the 
Book of Ecclesiastes and of that described in the life of Buddha. They 
see the nothiugnoss of the world's promise of enjoyment, and resign 
its hopes and pleasures for the life of monastic brotherhood in a 
monastery. 

Perhaps the most striking event of the j'ear is the remark- 
able opening of Hunan to the Gospel. The opposing efforts of ad- 
versaries ultimately do good to the Christian cause. The people 
are now euterino with impetuosity into the new field of inquiry 
presented by the Gospel. Victory is inscribed on the banners of 
tlie Christian army. Hunan yielding to the Gospel is the fulfilment 
of Isaiah's words, " The sons of them that afBicted thee shall come 
bonding unto thee; and all they that despised thee shall bow 
themselves down at the soles of thy feet; and they shall call thee. The 
city of the LORD, the Zion of the Holy One of Israel. Whereas 
thou hast been forsaken and hated, so that no man passed through 
thee, I will make thee an eternal excellency, a joy of many genera- 
tions." Is. Is. 14, 15. Dr. John baptized lately 192 candidates, and 
1,000 more were seeking baptism. Dr. John says there is a wonderful 
■work going on all over the Heng-chow and Lei-yang region in Hunan 
fertilized by the Siang river. The London Mission has bought a 
house at Chang-sha with the permission of the officials. A native 
evangelist will carry on work here till the arrival of a foreign 
missionary. At Siang-tan, a great tea centre, the London Mission also 
has a hired liouse, where there are regular Christian services. 
Eleven were baptized there and fifty-seven at Heng-shan, where 
the Mission also has its own house. At Heng-chow there is a 
mission house in foreign style, and thirty persons were baptized 
there. At Lai-yang, a hieii city about 150 English miles to the 
south-west of Chang-sha and Tung-ting lake, eleven were baptized. 
A splendid service was held, and some hundreds of inquirers and 
heathen witnessed the baptisms. These cities are on and near 
the Siang river which, rising in Kwang-si, flows to the north-east 
into the Tung-ting lake. There are thousands seeking admission 
at the Lai-yang station alone. The baptisms have been very few 
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compared with the applications. A list of 32.5 names was brought to 
Dr. Johu at Heug-shau and another of 50U names at Lai-yang. 
There are thousands of people seeking baptism at that city. " We 
shall spend the Sunday," Dr. John adds, " at Sin-shih-kiai, and then 
proceed to An-jen, where there are many applicants for baptism. Is 
not all this wonderful ? My heart is full of gratitude and praise. 
Was it not worth staying in China for in spite of urgent home calls ? " 
Hunan is opening rapidly, and wonderful days await the Christiaa 
church in those parts. 

The attitude of China at the present time in relation to Christian- 
ity is adapted to awaken in our minds very ardent hope. Such a man 
as the Buddhist Hwei Ken may spring up among Christians. A man 
of enthusiasm, with persevering energy such as his, may devote him- 
self to the work of beuefitiog his country. Father Mathew many 
years ago did wonders in the work of persuasion in Ireland, his 
native country. He was the means of converting a large number of 
drunkards into estimable members of society. There is no reason 
for us to despair in the work of the campaign against opium smoking. 
Hwei Ken went iill the way to Oude, Lucknow, to secure two images. 
This is a lesson for us in regard to the capacity of the Chinese to 
undertake an anti-opium smoking propaganda and also in favour 
of the universal adoption of Christianity. A few years ago a stone 
wall of firm opposition was everywhere presented to the Gospel 
of Christ. Now the people are in multitudes welcoming the 
messages of the Gospel. It is a happy result of the labours of the 
missionary when lie is met with the salutation, Come over into Mace- 
donia and help us. That is the cry that is now heard in very many 
regions of China. 

When we remember the enthusiasm of Ko Hung the alchemist, 
and consider how thoroughly he had compassed all learning and 
how much he reveled in literary recollections and gave himself 
eagerly to the search for alchemical secrets it is impossible not to 
feel certain that the Chinese have in working immense perseverance 
and the power of labouring steadily on to accomplish a great purpose. 
This is what I admire in the national mind, its persistence in the 
study of the past, and the industries of the present. They have never 
done. Thronghont this great empire they coutinne from year's end 
to year's end at work. It matters not who rnles the country. 
It matters not which of the three religious may be in fashion. It 
matters not whether there be war or peace at a distance from good 
John Chiuanuiu's homestead. He prosecutes his daily work without 
fail aud with uot much uneasiness for the future. Is some one 
idle ? a scape grace— he is uot the type of the nation. The ideal 
Chinaman is not one who smokes opium. He is oae who will 
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not yield to the opium smoking temptation. If he is a scholar, he 
reads and acquires more knowledge. If a farmer, he works steadily 
on throngh seed time and harvest. It' he be an artisan, he plods 
on winter and summer without fail, taking no holidays except three 
times in a year. If he be a merchant, he does not wish for a 
seventh day respite from commercial business. He is content 
to work on. Sneh is the national character of the Chinese, who 
were also the first to invent gunpowder, tlie first to use the mag- 
netic needle in compasses at sea, the first to print books, the 
first to discover the virtues of tea us a beverage, and the first to 
manufacture silk clothing and export it to Western Asia and 
Europe, 

On the opposite side it has to be regretfully said of the 
Chinese that tliey have more than any other nation learned to 
love the fumes of the opium pipe, and to a large extent very many 
of them have forfeited their claim, both to patriotism and to good 
sense. 'J'he infatuation of opium smoking must, however, lead to 
its downfall, and a door is open for the bestowal of a great practi- 
cal benefit by the Christian church upon the Chinese. It is the 
formation of an anti-opium league in every region where Christianity 
is prospering. 

It is the same with tlie indefensible and cruel practice of 
foot-binding. It can be restricted in its extent by tiie formation 
of anti-foot-binding leagues. Self-indulgence on the part of 
men, leads to opium smoking. Self-denial on the part of women, 
leads to foot-binding. It shows what women are capable of in 
the way of self-torture, and if this capacity to bear pain is 
exerted in the spread of the Gospel, there is great hope that 
women may do much, very much in China to promote the spread 
of Christianity. We seem to have arrived at the realization of 
the years of the right hand of the Most High. We seem now 
to know what the Spirit's work really means. We now know 
not only what Wesley and Whitfield saw and felt. We see it 
in our own time. The Spirit of God is a renewing and purifying 
force, the effects of which we have been permitted to see during 
the last year. 

We have reason then to thank God and step boldly forward in 
the path of Christian usefulness. 
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On the Best Means of deepening the Spiritual Life 
of the Chinese* 

BY KEV. AETHUK H, SMITH. 

fHAT tlio Chinese, as a people, liave not a b'gli respect for 
foreigners, is a too familiar fact; but that the constituency 
of the foreign missionary are marked illustrations of the 
contrary is to us most encouraging, and especially so in its bearing 
upon the subject before us. Their prepossessions are all in our 
favor. They are certain that our motives are good, they know that 
the doctrine is true and is divine. They are prepared, therefore, 
to listen to anything which we may have to say. Another important 
encoariigernent is found in the fact (which it takes some of us 
a very long time to find out) that the spiritual nature of the Chinese 
is as receptive as our own, and often far more so, for the reason that 
they have not spent, a considerable part of their lives, as have 
so many in Christian lands, in resisting " appeals," thus producing 
an indurated condition upon which it is difficult to make any 
imjjression at all. 

The initial requisite for deepening the spiritual life of the 
Chinese — or of any other people — is to have our own spiritual life 
deepened first. That so little attention has been paid to this in 
examining candidates for the mission field, is a colossal mistake. 
The greatest pains are often taken to secure certificates of perfect 
physical health, of a good record for scholarship, linguistic talent, 
and the like, with no reference, explicit or implicit, to the deeper 
experiences of the Christian life. VVlien I was about to come to 
(Jhina, no one inquired whether I had been filled — as commanded — - 
with the Spirit. I was ordy asked to get a passport and if I had 
been vaccinated. In the third chapter of the (gospel of John, we are 
told of the new life which comes through the Spirit. In the fourth 
chapter," we hear of it as a well of water, springing up into 
everlasting life. But in the seventh chapter, this is expanded 
into the wonderful words: "He that believoth on Me, as the 
Scripture hath said, out of his belly shall Jloto rivers of liviny 
water." This means not merely that we are to have the new life, 
but that we are to have it " more abundantly." The laws of 
hydraulics arc the same in the spiritual as in the natural world. 
The stream can never rise higher than its source. We can never 
impart whvit we Iravo not ourselves received. The increasing em- 
phasis whicli is now laid, in the lands from which we come, upon 
* Rf-printed from ibe Eecoid^ o* !.!ie Sljantuae: C&iifeience. 
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the deeper study of the Word of God, and upon complete con- 
secration to the Lord at the very inception the Christian life, give 
us good reason to hope that the coming generation of missionaries 
will be a great advance upon thuir predecessors. A few conditions 
indispensable to success in spiritual work for the Chinese, as for 
others, deserves explicit mention at the outset. The first of these is 
what Dr. Bushnell called a "Faith Talent." That which we preach 
is the Word of God. It is full of universal propositions, universally 
applicable. We must have an unwavering faith that these pro- 
positions are as true for Ghinii, as they were for Corinth, that 
they are as capable of illustration in the nineteenth century as in 
the first. We must believe, must know, that there is absolutely no 
case that comes, or that can come within our purview, for which 
the Gospel cannot do something, albeit the temptation to feel, 
if not to believe otherwise, is at times almost irresistible. It; is 
very easy for a missionary to exercise such a faith as this in the 
abstract, witliout applying it to concrete cases. There is a constant 
temptation to aim at a low grade of results, because the hi<^her must 
be out of reach. We do not expect great things, and wu do not 
get them. The law of the kingdom now as of old is, "according 
to your Faith be it uuto you." At a missionary prayer meeting one 
of the speakers remarked that we ought not to require too much 
of the Chinese in a religious way, but should bear in mind thai they 
are Asiatics. This was, no doubt, the secret thought of many others, 
until the leader of the meeting called attention to the fact that 
the Lord Jesus Christ was an Asiatic, that all His apostles and all of 
His disciples were Asiatics, and that most of the early Christians 
were Asiatics also. Yet these are the men by whom the world 
was turned upside down. The spiritual possibilities of the Chinese 
are a source of inspiration when we understand what they imply. 
There is danger, lest in the absorbing duties of our missionary life 
we miss many golden op[)ortunities for sowing seeds which might 
spring into spiritual harvests. As good stewards of the manifold 
grace of God, we should always have a portion for seven and also 
for eight. It is an excellent rule never to delay dropping a seed on 
the speciotis plea that some other time would be more opportune. 
The only time of which we are sure is the present. The fact that a 
duty occurs to us to do, is a presumption — though not a proof — 
that the Lord wishes us to do it at once. I remember the rebuke 
unconsciously administered by a culpable church-member whom I 
had not talked with, because I thought it was the duty of another 
rather than mine. When the impulse to call on the man became too 
strong to he resisted, he told me that on three several occasions 
he had himself come to the missionary's door, but had never had the 
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courage to come in. It was tl-ie missionary who should have gone, 
or seat, to his door. It is to be noted that in order most effectively 
to beiiefit Ciiinese Christians in a spiritual way it is necessary to know 
them as individuals, and not iu masses only. The IMaster calleth 
his sheep by name, and to each a new name is given. The talent for 
remembering names, faces, and personal circumstances is one which 
can be indefinitely cultivated, and which must be cultivated, if we 
are to make the most of our opportunities. As our constituency 
increases, althonoh recollection of hundreds of individuals and dia- 
crimiiiatiou between them will become increasingly difBcult, yet 
patience, courage, note-books, and a loving heart will work wonders. 
(Joining now to the specific topic, By what means are we to 
deepen the spiritual life of onr Christians ? We may distribute these 
means nuder five heads, although the division is practical rather 
than formal or exhaustive. 

I. Personal instruction. Unimportant exce[)tions aside, this is 
the only way iu which sot^ls can be brought to God, and it is the only 
way iu which we cau expect to bring them into a brighter light. 
Onr own lives luive been a record of such instrnctiou imparted by 
God's dealings with us, and as we have freely received wo are freely 
to give. To deal to each and to all "their portion of meat in due 
season" should bo our lofty aim, impossible of attainment without 
the constant inworkingin onr hearts as in theirs of the Spirit of God. 

II. Confession of sin. The first trnth whicdi we have to reveal 
to the uninstrncted Clutiese is the existence and the Fatherhood of 
God, and immediately following comes that of the sinfulness of man. 
When it is ex})lained to him what is meant by sin, almost no Chinese 
hesitates to admit that he is a sinner. He is fond of adding the 
mollifying generalization that everybody else is in the same con- 
dition. We must show him by the testimony of the Lord, and by 
that of his own heart, that he personally has sinned against God 
and against fuan, and that confession is the only road to pardon and 
peace. Pointed cross-examination will invariably elicit a statement 
of many things which must be thus set right. The first thing is 
an acknowledgment of wrong to God, and this ought to be made in 
as public a way as possible. We have found our Sunday morning 
and the mid-week prayer meetings much benefited by assigning 
a time in them when any who wish to confess their sins can do so. 
If they have been properly taught, this will become a valuable help 
not to themselves only but to others also, who may never have seen 
or lieard of such a thing. Every revival is characterized by confes- 
sions of this sort, and if we are to expect a continuous reviving 
instead of spasmodic reformations we shonld open wide the door of 
confession of sius. Private confession is generally much more difS- 
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cult tlian public. Persoual pride or "face" iustiticUvely aud 
violeutly rebels against admitting- to one held to be an inferior that 
the superior has done or said anything wrong. We are constantly 
told that to utter the words is a,l)soIutely impossible, and liunianly 
speaking it is. Yet we have frequently seen the impossible done, 
husbands confessing to wives, parents to children, and even a 
mother-in-law to a daughter-in-law, though not without great 
struggles to avoid it. In one case a man brouglit his son to the 
hospital for treatment, and it was ascertn,ined that a cruel beating 
on the head by the fath(.'r many years ago liad caused the young 
man to lose the use of his mind. When the father came gradually 
to realize the nature of the sin he had comndtted, he was willing 
to ko-t'oii to his wife as an adnnssion of his wrong, and even to the 
sou himself. He afterwards confessed to a whole chapcl-fnll what 
he had done, and would have made a Jco-t'oii there if he had not been 
stopped. Yet this man had never been inside a place of worslnp 
before, nor even heard of Christianity, and had nothing whatever to 
gain by his confession, as he left immediately afterwards, and was 
seen no more. Wliatever they may S!i,y or do at sueli times, those 
to whom these confessions have been made, often [)ersons our.side 
of the (drurch, can not ludp feeling that a iicw force has come into 
tlie lives of those who voluntarily submit to such a hiuniliation, aud 
so indeed there has. The one who lias confessed, on the other hand, 
has his own sufficient reward in the conscious approval of liis own 
conscience. The immediate eflects upon others are not infi-equeutly 
a surprize both to him and to them. It deserves notice that tlie best 
way to bring the Chinese to see the suitability and necessity of 
confessing a wrong is by practising it one's self. In the compiicatcid 
and novel circumstances in which we are placed it would be almost 
miraculous if, with the best intentions, we do not at times do in- 
justice to some of onr numerous flock. It is even conceivable that 
we may ourselves be in fault, In either case the Christian way is 
to seek the one who is either wronged or wlio thinks that he is so, 
make explanations, and if need be the confession. This is not only 
the Bil)lical way, but it is the rational way. It disarms the com- 
mon criticism that we are mere guide-boards pointing out a path in 
which we do not walk. In whatever aspect we view it, we find 
abundant warrant for the old adage that " Confession is good for 
the soul." 

III. The Word of God. The foundation text for this topic is 
Heb. iv. 12, " For the Word of God is living, and active, and sharper 
than any two-edged sword, piercing even to the dividing of soul and 
spirit, of both joints and marrow, and quick to discern the thoughts 
and intents of the heart." 
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There is no kind of Bible study wliicli will not prove to have 
been of nse to ns in our work with the Chinese. As infinite as the 
variety of the needs brought to our notice, so infinite is the variety 
of supply. We ought to be so familiar with its resources that we 
shall always be able to bring forth therefrom things new as well 
as old. It is marvellous what a number of specific directions are 
there to be found for every case, and where these are lacking, we can 
always find principles to cover them. The Chinese by millenniums 
of practice have cultivated verbal memory to a pitch which makes 
it easy for the young to commit books by the cubic f )ot, and which 
drives us to despair. But it is highly desirable that if we are to use 
the Bible for spiritual culture of our flock, we should be ourselves 
familiar with it in Chinese. It is possible for young missionaries to 
memorize extensive portions of the Chinese Scriptures, as we do in 
our own tongue, and it is certain that no labor will be better reward- 
ed. If we have let the time slip by for that, it is still open to us to 
gather separate texts and string them together as pearls for nse 
when wanted. One text a day, noted in a memorandum book, and 
reviewed until we have the mastery of it, will be most useful in 
conversation, in preaching, and in prayer. I regret that I began 
this practice only after so many years of failure to use what has 
been so great a help when once acquired. 

We should by all means take advantage of the Chinese talent for 
committing to memory, but is it not better for them to lear u more 
of the Lord's Word, and less of catechisms and the like, whenever 
there is but a little leisure and small carrying capacity? The Ten 
Commandments thoroughly in mind, and understood in their wider 
implications, make of themselves an arsenal of Christian truth. 

The American scouts attached to the army before Manila 
advanced into the jungle with a telegraphic instrument buckled to 
their belts, and the wire trailing behind. By this means they were 
able to communicate with the head-quarters instantly wherever 
they might be. The Christian who can quote the Bible exactly and 
at the moment, will be able to make the orders from head-quarters 
bear upon every one whom he meets anywhere and at any time. 

Chinese Christians who can read do undoubtedly make con- 
siderable use of the Scriptures, but there are generally grave defects 
which ought to be persistently corrected. Of these the first is 
neglect. You will be told that they read it "continually" (' tuan- 
pu-Uao-k'an '), which upon investigation tnrns out to mean cUscon- 
tinuously, whenever they happen to feel like it, having nothing else 
to do, or when it rains, so that nothing else can be done. It is very 
likely to be read disconnectedly and with little perception of the 
order of thought. It is almost certain to be swallowed rather than 
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digested, the attention, as always with the Chinese, fixed upon the 
form rather than the contents. All of these evils are such as we have 
met in other lands within the limits of onr observation, if not of onr 
own experience ; but amooga people with the intellectual habits of 
the Chinese, and witiiout adequate Bible helps, they are most serious. 
They can be corrected only little by little through a process of growth. 

At my request my wife has noted a few of the many ways 
in which Chinese Christians may by helped in this growth by 
the agency of God's Word, based upon experience. " Before opening 
the Master's Word to His disciples, let there be the disciple's word 
with the Master — a defiuite petition for the light of the same 
Spirit who wrote the word to interpret it. On the busiest days, 
let not the busiest man or the most care-worn mother — even 
those who must rise at two in the morning — begin without at 
least one verse read or repeated. To this end supply such small 
books as " Daily Food," which do not look formidable. 

" Urge to a definite setting apart of a definite time every 
day for the study — not reading — of God's Word. Constantly 
remind them never to open the Word without first asking the 
Great Teacher to make it luminous. Exhort them to pass on 
everything sweet which they get, that it may enrich others, 
and that they themselves may not forget it. Show those who can 
write how to be systematic and make little text-books of reference, 
or collections of whatever they find most valuable. Encourage 
all, even the old women, to mark with a red crayon every text 
which is lit up with a new meaning for them. (Furnish the crayons 
yourself out of your tithe I) 

"Insist that all, old and young, should meinonie. 'Therefore 
shall ye lay up these my words in your heart and in your soul.' 
(Deut. xi. 18). 'Let the word of Christ dwell in you richly in all 
irisdom' (Col. iii. 16.) 'And ye shall teach them to yonr children.' 
'And thou shaU, write them upon the door-posts.' Tell them to be 
sure to have a scroll written of anything especially helpful to any 
member of the family, have it always in sight for encouragement or 
for reproof Teach them how to use the Word of God to help others. 

" They must believe in it profoundly themselves. Ask God 
to L^i ve you Tlis idea in its fulness, and pass it on to yonr church- 
members. They are to make God's words and not their own 
the promiiieut thing. Explain, enforce, illustrate, but keep coming 
hack to the Scriptures themselves. This promise is 'My word' (not thy 
word) ' shall not vetnrn unto Me void.' In offering any blessing to a 
sonl, or in urging any dnty, teach the Chinese to find a suitable 
passage and use it, thus letting God speak direct to the other soul. 
This is especially important in reproof. To be most effective it 
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should be given without impatience, irritation, or persoual bias. 
Teach them if possible not to say one word of their own, but to let 
the Holy Spirit do the reproving in His words. For example in the 
case of an indolent child, pat up in sight the text : 'If any will not 
worlf neither let him eat.' Depend npoii the vitality and power of 
the Word itself, and after the child has read over the text many 
times you need add nothing of your own. This plan works alike 
for older and for yonnger children if you have unwavering faith to 
believe that it will. If yon have not that faith ask God to give it 
to yon. 'All scripture . . . is profitable for reproof.' 'Reprove, 
rebuke, exhort, with all long-suffering atid doctrine.' (11. Tim. iv. 2). 

" For all meetings with lame and hesitant readers, who waste 
time in fumbling for their places, or who can see but dimly, it pays 
to have a sheet of texts written out large and put up on the wall. 
Leave it there when you go, and if God's Word is true, it shall 
preach for you many a day after. This requires time, thought, and 
a great deal of printers' paper, but it will silently build character. 
Teach the one who writes them to pray for every word that he has 
written and claim God's promise on his labors. A great blessing 
was given on the distribution of a certain little leaflet. The woman 
who selected the texts, and the man who printed them, prayed to- 
gether first, and reminded God that His Word is ' living and active,' 
and could not come back void. By providing packets of snob lesiflets 
we may teach the Chinese to distribute the Word of God. When a 
man is sent upon an errand give him a supply to offer to others, and 
pray with him that God may use them to convert souls. Some- 
times a cold chnrch-meraber will come back quite enthusiastic, 
regretting that he had not taken more." 

There are many of us born and brought up in Christian lands 
who have a very inadequate conception of the number, variety, and 
scope of the promises of God to be found scattered through His 
Word. We ought to make collections of such for those who have so 
many disadvantages, and illustrate them by the nnmerons instances 
within our experience, or our reading, in which the promise has been 
realized. This is perhaps one of the most helpful ways in which to 
strengthen the faith of those whom we try to teach. We must 
make them feel that we thoroughly believe that God's commands 
and His promises are as real to-day as when first spoken. In this 
connection we may mention the pressing need of more Christian 
literature adapted to develop spiritual life. It is not translations 
of Western works that are wanted, or that will be most useful, but 
the spiritual life which dwells in so many of these works is to be 
reproduced in Chinese forms and adapted to the Chinese conditions. 
Almost every missionary of much experience can do a little in this 
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line, and some can do a great deal. Contributious to the numerous 
religious Chinese magazines will enable one to see what is likely 
to prove beneficial, A few such contributions would make a small 
tract, which might easily grow into a volume. The translation of 
" The Christian's Secret of a Happy Life " has been very useful to 
many Chinese advanced enough to profit by it. Such books ought 
to be far more numerous than at present. 

IV. A fourth means for deepening spiritual life is epitomized 
in the pregnant word " prayer." This means our own praying, as 
well as the prayers of Chinese Christians. It is indeed quite 
possible to be a missionary without living a life of real prayer, but 
no mistake can be greater. The longer we engage in this work the 
more lofty grows our conception of what real prayer should be, 
and the less do we seem to know how to pray as we ought. We 
cannot help feeling that we have very little knowledge of what is 
true intercessory prayer for the great numbers who are put into our 
charge, and whose shepherds we are to be. 

We find it difficult to bear so large a number of individuals in 
mind, and to discriminate their several needs is almost an impossi- 
bility. With the enormous church which he cared for, the Apostle 
Paul must have felt this difficulty greatly, and it may be that he 
alludes to it in the four references in his epistles to the fact that 
he " makes mention " of them in his prayers. We can bring all our 
flock lovingly to God in the faith that He will do for them aban- 
dantly — more than we can ask or think. 

In regard to the instruction of the Chinese in true ideals of 
prayer, perhaps I cannot do better than by quoting again from my 
wife, who has given suggestions largely arising from her own 
experience. 

" Let prayer begin with the fiirst waking, before one temptation 
has assailed, or one word has been spoken. Let it include a petition 
for light on the Word of God. Teach them to be reverent, to pause 
and be still in God's presence and be hushed before they begin. It 
is better to kneel. Teach them to ask for definite things and to 
ask for the things which God has promised and which they are to 
expect. Teach them to offer believing prayer (Matt. xxi. 22 ; Luke 
xi. 9). Teach them not to tease — when there is a specific promise 
to claim the thing reverently and thank God that they are to receive. 

"Teach them always to return thanks for answered prayer, 
both to God and to others who pray with them. Teach them to 
confess definite sins if they are ready to give them up and are 
heart-sorry for them. Teach them to stop when they are through, 
or rather to ask the Holy Spirit to stop them. Mere fluency is 
fatal. The cure for this is silent prayer. Urge them to teach 
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their children to pray from the time they can talk, and never to 
omit to ask a blessing on meals. Have children pray alond, so 
that they will not be afraid to do so. Constantly bring to yonr 
Christians your burdens for others and your own personal burdens 
too. There is no bond like it. As you later report eacli answered 
prayer to them, their faith will grow and you will lean on their 
prayers more and more. Believe yourself in the efficacy of children's 
prayers. Their angels are close to the throne. If yon want any- 
thing very much, ask the children to pray for it. Ask to be shown 
fully what it is to pray in the Holy Ghost, and have them pray the 
same prayer. Teach them to be still, and to wait on their knees for 
God to guide, and to make known His will, when they are done 
praying and are still in doubt." 

We shall not have a church spiritually alive as it ought to be, 
nntil we have trained them, despite the many obstacles, to establish 
family prayers. The children should be encouraged to repeat the 
verses which they have learned, and they will often lead the devo- 
tions better than their elders. It is to be feared that the percent- 
age of our members who now have any kind of family worship is 
almost infinitesimal. 

The ordinary Chinese prayer meeting needs to be killed, in 
order that it may be raised from the dead with a spiritnal body. 
We must stop the long rambling prayers and long wandering talks, 
and come to definite themes, definitely and incisively presented. 
Let there be opportunity for confession, thanksgiving, and especially 
for definite petitions. Do not be afraid to mention the names of 
persons and of places. Encourage the Chinese to agree to exchange 
prayers with one another. This will deepen their interest in one 
another's fields and work. These sympathies should be gradually 
widened, so as to include distant regions which can thus be made 
more real to them than in any other way. 

It is very important that the church members should learn to 
bear in prayer the burdens of the pastor and of those who do the 
work of the church. The invariable feeling of the Chinese, in regard 
to a leader, is the classical dictum, " If you are not in his position, 
yon need not trouble yourself about it." This rule must be abso- 
lutely reversed. When the whole church is regarded as one family, 
it will not be difficult for the prayers of each member to go up 
in loving faith for all the rest. 

V. The last means which we shall have space to mention, in 
considering what is to be done for the spiritnal nature of the mem- 
bers of our flock, may be compendiously grouped under the phrase 
Church Life. The word "church" denotes, etymologically, that 
which is from the Lord. Its life ought to be that and only that 
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which is derived from the Spirit of God, the source of all our life' 
It cannot be too often repeated that the New Testament ideal of 
the chnrch is a body of believers directly controlled by the Spirit, 
who is Himself its administrator. It is He, and not we, who should 
take the initiative in every act. 

Where this is the case, there will never be any embarrassment 
as to the selection of themes to be treated in the pulpit. Multitudes 
of topics will crowd u[)on us. Oar peaching will be biblical, as 
distinguished from the many types of semi-biblical or extra-biblical 
discourses of which we hear so much in the present day. Our 
instruction will be positive rather than negative. It will be con- 
structive instead of destructive. It is very easy to show up the 
many shortcomings of our members in such a way that they will 
smile, and give a cordial assent, and yet receive no decisive impulse 
toward anything better. 

Have we not all noticed that the Chinese are much less affected 
by preaching than we hope and expect they will be ? They un- 
doubtedly greatly enjoy the excitement and social advantages of 
large gatherings of Christians, but the average member has the 
talent for listening for a great length of time without assimilating 
what he hears, and he has also a talent for hearing without listen- 
ing. Chinese auditors are often merely empty bottles with every 
cork firmly in its place. It is easy to tarn the spray upon them 
for an indefinite period, and yet nothing gets inside. The remedy 
for this is found in the method of preaching mentioned by Peter 
in his first Epistle (eh. i. 12), where he says that the preachers 
"preached the Gospel unto yon with the Holy Ghost sent down 
from heaven." No other style of preaching is permanently useful. 
We shall do well to make great and an ever increasing use of the 
Epistles in our pnlpit ministrations. The history of the church 
from the beginning is a vast theme, and the topics arising out of 
it are infinite in variety and all of them important. But no sermon 
is complete which does not lead to a " What of it?" It is in the 
practical duties of the Christian life, under all imaginable conditions, 
that we shall find each of the Epistles such a treasure-house of 
materials ready to our hand. 

The most formidable obstacles arising from the Chinese 
character, in the way of a proportioned Christian life, are perhaps 
to be found in these five : A lack of a sense of sin (this is especi- 
ally manifest in the national habit of getting in debt and keeping 
there); mutual jealousy (arising largely out of the mean and narrow 
circumstances in their struggle for existence); mutual envy (mainly 
due to the same source) ; mutual suspicion (running throughout 
their whole lives) ; and insincerity (worst and most fatal of all). 
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It is needless to do more than mention these evils, and I do so 
to call special attention that every one of them is attacked by the 
apostles in their Epistles, over and over again. To our converts, as 
well as to those of the apostles, the term saints, so often used, is at 
once an honor, an encouragement, and a reproach. 

One of the greatest mistakes which we are liable, as missionaries, 
to make, is to call into the ministry those whom the Lord has not 
called. Feeling our disabilities in reaching the Chinese, we are 
perpetually tempted to pat in as our assistants, and possibly as our 
successors, men of fluent speech and ready adaptation to circnm- 
stances, but who have not been breathed u[)on by God's Spirit. The 
results we know too well — much machinery, a great deal of apparent 
motion, bat very little progress. It is at this point, more than at 
almost any other, that we need carefully to revise our methods and 
seek new illnmination. 

I have left myself no adequate space in which to speak of the 
discipline of the church, which ought to be its glory and not its 
shame. The aim should be, not to rid ourselves of unworthy mem- 
bers, bat to separate ourselves from them in the hope and expecta- 
tion of winning each one back to Christ. With this ideal before us, 
discipline takes on a new meaning. We must strive not so mnch to 
teach as to incite others to teach — ^a task of great difScnlty and im- 
portance. All church societies which lead to this should be encour- 
aged, especially those which bring the young into active effort, as 
the Christian Endeavor Society and the Y. M. C. A. organizations. 
The next generation, coming from such training, will revolutionize 
the work of the church in China. More should be made of the Sun- 
day School, which, as a Christian agency, is still in an erabryotic 
condition in China. There should be a greater and an increasing co- 
operation between different churches of the same order and between 
churches of differing orders. To promote this end is one main ob- 
ject of a conference like this, and this alone is worth all the trouble 
and expense involved. 

Every experienced worker will perceive at a glance how in- 
adeqnate such a presentation of this great theme as we have given 
is, but these hints may serve as nuclei about which will cluster 
many more. When we ourselves, and our church-members, all have 
the life more abundant, questions of how to secure church attend- 
ance, adequate administration of the church, and complete self-sup- 
port, will have settled themselves. We must have a mighty faith 
that Christ will, in Chiua, and through our means, present to Him- 
self a glorious church, not having spot or wrinkle, or any such thing, 
bat that it shall be holy and without blemish. To this end we work, 
and for this we will over pray. 
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Our Duty to China in this Generation. 

BY J. C. GAREETT, HANGCHOW. 

^HINA Stands at the parting of the ways. The old days are 
'^^' past forever, and the new era has set in. The nations are 
surrounding this ancient land and uniting their forces for 
the final onslaught with the war-cry : 

" China for Commerce in this Generation ! " 

Ten years ago I heard a similar war-cry, which of late I have 
not heard. Have those who raised it stopped and fled in despair ? 
Or were those who raised it such a little " forlorn hope " that they 
Lave been overwhelmed and silenced P That war-cry was : 

" China for Christ in this Generation ! " 

Missionary brothers and sisters, our number is to-day greater 
than it has ever been in the past, our hopes are brighter, our 
courage should be stronger. Let us again and unitedly raise that 
war-ory ! Let us call upon the church, and call so loudly that she 
shall hear in every place, to join in this war-cry, and not 
fall behind the world in earnestness and faith ! We may be sure 
it is the wish of God and of His Spirit to be enquired of for this by 
us. And may the Holy Spirit use every word that here meets the 
reader's eye, whether in China or at home, to lead you to think, and 
work, and pray for China as you never have before. 

China for Christ in this Generation ! 

China. — With 400,000,000 of people, with a history reaching 
back 4,000 years, after 100 years of impact with the West, still 
hating foreigners and longing to return to her sleep of the centuries. 
China! From our Anglo-Saxon standpoint the most alien and im- 
possible of races, the most hopelessly conceited and prejudiced 
of nations and by reason of her mass and hoary age the most 
inert and stagnant. Win China for Christ in this generation ? Win 
Chiaa? no ! We must be sensible. Let us send a few missionaries 
here and there, to strategic points, and, gradually enlighten the 
people and winning their confidence by means of literature, medical 
work, schools, and preaching, let us look forward to the time when 
civilization shall have worked a change in their mental attitude. 
Then the Gospel will win. But to enter on such a vast undertaking 
as this, for the church to expend such unheard-of sums of money 
and waste such numbers of valuable lives as would be needed 
to actually evangelize China at once, — that is nothing less than 
fanaticism ! 
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Very well. But;, Christian brother, the world is just now 
engaged in that very piece of fanaticism. With great zeal, boundless 
energy and resource, and a never-failing supply of men, the world 
has opened a campaign to win China for commerce in this 
generation. And sncoess is in sight I If China entire will not yield, 
then she must be dismembered, cut up and quartered and offered 
as a sacrifice on the altar of commerce. Now, if China is too hard 
for God to win, how comes it that me)t, men of the world, can win 
her ? If, as yoa honestly believe, God oan win China, why does He 
not? Because He has issued His commission and entrusted His 
work to the church, under trusty leadership, aud awaits the 
church's action. If so, why does the church not win China? Be- 
cause we limit the power of God, disobey His clear command, and 
are without faith to go forward and possess the land ! Because we 
are not moved by the spectacle of a race whose ancestors for 1800 
(why not say 1900) years have been almost totally without the 
knowledge of Christ, and dying without that knowledge, which it 
was the duty of the church in evenj generation to carry to the ends 
of the earth. Because we are not yet moved to pray and intercede, 
■with strong crying and tears, for this perishing nation, one-fourth of 
the whole population of the world I 

Is not the church in danger of judgment — of terrible punish- 
ment, because of her wilful and cold inattention to this charter-con- 
dition of her existence — namely, preaching the Gospel to every 
creature ? 

China/or Ghrisf.— Well, why not? If the nations can win her 
to commerce, is God less powerful than man ? Kather, is not God 
behind all the plans and successes of the nations? In the present 
astonishing changes that confront China, God is calling afresh and 
with no uncertain voice to the church. What does He say ? He calls 
us to behold what He brings to pass through the nations, which, 
while accomplishing their own selfish political and commercial ends, 
are yet fulfilling His glorious will. He shows us China, the sealed na- 
tion, open to us in every part, and bids us take possession in Christ's 
name. Ah, if the world, while not seeking His glory, yet advances 
His kingdom, what cannot we do if we are imbued with His power 
and seek His glory? The world, with advantage ftu' its singleness of 
purpose, and only money and national power for its resources, can 
evidently win China for commerce. We, then, with the resources of 
God ready for our unceasing use, cannot fail to wiu China for Christ ! 

China for Christ in this generation. — Why not? Here God's 
call is equally plain. In this generation what doubt is there that 
China will be swept irresistibly into the stream of the world's eom- 
petition? The West will noi wait till a later generation. Why 
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slionkl the chnrch wait till a later generation ? Even tlie mutual 
distrust which exists among the nations cannot prevent the speedy 
forcing of China to a political and social and commercial re-birth. 
The pangs are upon her. Now, either God has willed this, or He 
has allowed it. If the latter, His will is of at least as great 
importance as that which He permits. Aud Pie has willed a 
far more sweeping change and a truer hlessing for China than 
commerce can bring her, that she should become the inheritance 
and permanent possession of His only-begotten Son. If it is not His 
permission merely, bnt His will, that China must in t.his generation 
so unexpectedly become bound up in the commerce and political life 
of the world, shall He have the power to carry out this purpose, 
and still lack power to compass that other purpose so infinitely 
more importfint, which cost Him the priceless gift of the blood of 
Jesns Christ? No ! His arm is not shortened that it cannot save I 

But yon say, how can we know that His will is to win China for 
Christ in this generation rather than the next ? I answer, there 
has never been a generation in which He could not have won the 
whole world for Christ if the whole chnrch, rank and file, had been 
a unit, holy, filled with the Spirit's power, and moving on in the con- 
sciousness of this her mission to save the world. Is the Church 
ready to-day ? No ; hut she is beginning, thank God, to awake. In 
all the lauds where the Gospel has won its contpiests we see an ever 
increasing number who feel the weight of the Lord's command, and 
are working aud praying for the missionary enterprise, that which 
brought Christ from heaven. But how large the portion of the 
church which does not yet even recognize this as its duty ! If we 
who are awake to the res|)onsibility are constantly in the s[)irit of 
prayer, aud are so used of the S|)irit as were those of old whom 
God used to waken His people, it is not fanaticism, but the height of 
reason, the triumph of faith (1 John v. 4, 5) for us to expect God to 
do a mighty work through us, at which the despisers shall wonder. 

Is it harder to rouse the chnrch to its duty than to win the 
heathen world ? It would seem so ! The only solution is for os 
who are awake to the Master's command to enter the work 
with a new and livelier faith and with a more earnest prayer that 
the church may be aronsed and the world won. A very eminent 
divine in New York, and one who was greatly used of God, in 
speaking to some students for the ministry, once said : " I take for 
granted that the preacher is himself a sincere and earnest 
Christian, and that he will constantly seek the co-operation with 
him of the Spirit of God," It appears to me that that attitude 
is the unconscious cause of a great share of our failure and our 
delay iu the Lord's work. I am at my work, and toil aud labor, 
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wrestling tlie while ia pra3'er, hoping that the Lord will bless my 
labors. P;iul and the other apostles did not work in that way. 
They were separated for the work whereuuto the Holy Spirit called 
them, and tlie work they did was always the Holy Spirit's work, in 
which they consciously followed His direction. So though they 
prayed with longing and tears, it was not the prayer of deferred hope, 
bnt the jirayer iu the Spirit which the Father delighted to aoswer. 
Let us claim this kind of spiritual power in which — not we shall be 
able to use the Holy Spirit's power, that is a thoroughly uuscriptural 
idea — bat we shall accomplish the work which God wishes to do 
through us. We each must come to the clear perception of our 
personal mission just as the apostles, and Moses, and Gideon, and 
Lsaiah, and Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, and many since Bible-times have 
done. Aad the whole church as a church must come to this 
same conscio'.isaess and euter on the Lord's work, realizing it to be 
His and not their own to do or leave as they choose. Then the 
missionary to China or to any other place, will come unto the people 
"not in word only, bat also in power, and in the Holy Ghost, and ia 
much assurance," " in demonstration of the Spirit and of power." 

Is there any reason iu the promises of God, or any hint given 
in the command of our Lord to disci[)le all nations, which would 
lead us to expect the plan of salvation to be less speedily and 
thoroughly successful than the plans of the nations ? God com- 
mands us to go forward ; but we do not go forward ; the world 
watches us " marking time," as soldiers say, and is amused or 
disapjiointed at the farce of Christianity. Or, we work earnestly, even 
feverishly, spending vast amounts of energy, but accomplishing 
less than we feel we ought to expect ; and this because we work and 
plan instead of being led and used and re-persoualized by the Holy 
Spirit. Iron is not necessarily a magnet. When a piece of iron 
becomes a magnet some tnysterious change in the position of its 
atoms tukos place, and, thongh the same piece of iron, it is never 
again tiie same. So if we are taken hold of by the Holy Spirit to 
do His special work, while we are personally the same iudividnals, 
we are never the same again. 

How splendidly equijjped the church is to-day to win not 
China only, hut the world for Christ in one generation ! What 
resources are at the command of the nations that the church does 
not possess? Worldly power and prestige certainly do not count 
for as much as the power of the maker of the world, by whom and 
for whom all things were created and in whom all things consist I 
If the world has money the church does not lack. If the world 
has men, brains, wisdom, the church has men, talents, prudence. 
If the world has agents to watch for, report, and take advantage 
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of opportunities, the church has her agents too. And the great 
resource of the church outweighs all the world's resources as the 
universe outweiglis a grain of sand or a cloud of vapor. God is 
on our side, and His infinite power, wisdom, and grace can never 
fail. He promises, commands, entreats us to make this conquest; 
furnishes us with His royal commissioa, sealed with Christ's 
blood, and with powers plenipotentiary, and all the assurances, that 
He, infinite as He is, could give, so that if we go in His strength 
no enemy can withstand us, nor any nation succeed in rebelling 
against His will. church of the living God ! Take this one 
word, Immanuel, and plant the standard of the cross in every laud 
under the sun ! 

The delay is not in the counsels of God, but in the unsteadiness 
of His people. We must have visible results and stirring reports, 
or the church's interest cannot be kept up. Well, perhaps the 
missionaries are at fault here. But does the world stop its fight for 
commerce or power because results are disappointing? If the church 
had as a church spent one-tenth the monej^ and men, and energy, 
and time on the missionary problem, in real desire for God's glory, 
that Western nations have spent on China alone in these 100 years, 
for their own aggrandizement, what wonders would have been 
accomplished 1 Some say missions are costly, and compute how 
many hundreds or thousands of dollars one convert costs. Can any 
one compute how many hundreds of thousands have been spent in 
nursing commercial projects which were most hazardous ventures 
and which were essentially selfish in their jjurpose .f Money and 
men have been spent profusely in gaining every inch of entrance into 
China and difficulties and defeat have but brought out Anglo-Saxon 
obstinacy. Should we not show an appreciation of the importance of 
winning China for Christ and be as lovingly obstinate as the 
world is selfishly so ? Our Head and Leader takes all the hazards 
of this warfare, and if we will not recognize Wis call we simply 
range ourselves against God and delay by so much the glorious ap- 
pearing of our Lord Jesus Christ ! But we are not of them who 
draw back, imperilling not our own souls only, but the souls of these 
millions for whom Christ died; we are of them that believe to the 
saving of our souls and the saving of a multitude whom God shall 
draw through us. 

China for Christ in this generation. 
China for commerce in this generation. 

Which is easier P Which was the rather to have been ex- 
pected ? Which is more certainly God's will ? Which is more 
worthy your time, and thought, and energy ? Which is it your 
lou7iden duty to give yourself to ? 
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Progress of Cbristianity in Japan. 

BY REV. A. W. LOOMIS. 

NE important result of the revision of the treaties, and the 
opeaing of all of Japan to foreign residents, is the general 
desire on the part of merchants, teachers, and officers to 
learn the Eaglish language. Classes in English are being formed 
all over the country, and the missionaries are constantly beseiged 
to teach both in public and private. It has been found by ex- 
perience that the instruction given by Japanese teachers is very 
deficient, and the conviction is quite general that only a foreigner 
can farnish the training needed in order to speak or read the 
languages intelligently and [)roperly. 

The effect of this condition of affairs is certain to be very 
helpful to Christian work. It will first of all bring the business 
men, students, teachers, and officers into closer and more friendly 
relations with the missionaries. This will increase the number of 
attendants at the places of worship and help to remove prejudice 
from many minds. As the people come into more close contact 
with the missionaries, it onght to develop increased confidence in 
their ability and their efforts to promote the highest welfare of 
the country. 

Another important result will be the diminished interest in 
the study of the Chinese language and a gradual decrease in the 
circulation and influence of the Chinese literature. Thus far the 
Chinese classics have been the admiration of Japanese scholars, 
as well as the literati of the Flowery Kingdom, and the precepts 
of Confucius have been the basis of a large part of the ethical 
culture of Japan. 

The general introduction or study of English will cause the 
substitution of a literature that is Christian in tone and destructive 
of the old superstitions. 

In nearly all cases where missionaries consent to give instruc- 
tion in English it is with the agreement that the Bible is to be 
one of the text books to be used. In this way a large number of 
Japanese are brought under direct Christian instruction. Converts 
are already reported in various places, and the time is yet too 
short to estimate the far reaching influence of this department of 
religious work. 

This state of affairs has produced a very large increase in the 
sale of Bibles. During the six months ending June 30th, 1899, 
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the sales by other than the colporteurs, have been more than donbh 
what they were daring the same period one year ago. 

It is not many years since the book stores in Japan conld 
not be used for the circnlation of Scriptnres, because it would 
injure their business if it was known that they were engaged in 
the circvilation of Christian literature. Bnt now there is no hesita- 
tion about the sale of Bibles in snoh places, and arrangements 
are being rapidly made to have them on sale in all of the princi- 
pal cities. 

An effort has recently been made on the part of some of the 
Buddhists to have their religion proclaimed as the state religion 
of the country. But the men who coutrol the government are too 
enlightened to endorse any such scheme. It is plain that the propa- 
gandists of Buddhism are not s;itisfied with the preseu' outlook, and 
would be glad if it were possible to secure the interference of the 
secular power in their behalf. 

The number of Protestant Christians in Japan is only about one 
to every 1,000 of the population. And yet this small proportion is 
making itself felt everywhere to a very remarkable degree. The 
first and the last President of the Lower House of the Diet were 
Christians. It is reported that there are more than forty papers or 
periodicals issued in Japan that are published in the interests of 
Christianity, or are controlled by Christian men. There are 153 
Christians, officers in the Japanese army, and there were recently 
seventy members of the Japanese Christian Medical Association. 

There are forty members of the Y. M. C. A., in the Tokyo 
University ; and the President of the Y. M. C. A. in Tokyo is 
Capt. Serata, who is the Private Secretary of the Minister of 
the Navy. 

The Tokyo pastor who was appointed chaplain in the prison 
has since been given the position of instructor in a school that has 
jnst been established for training prison and other officials. 

The chief of forestry in Western Shikoku, the head of the 
military prison at Marugame, and one of the chief officials in the 
ohservatory at Nagano and at Tokushima, are Christians. 

A missionary from Japan recently made a visit to the city of 
Hankow in Central China. When he first reached the city he did 
not understand the language of the people around him, and was 
at a loss to know what to do. 

Presently he saw on the street a gentleman and lady dressed in 
European costume, whom he soon discovered to be the resident 
Japanese Consul and his wife. To his great surprise he found that 
they were both Christians, and he received from thera a most 
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cordial welcome. A Japanese Christian has recently been employed 
in the Gnstoms' service at Amoy, China. 

In the banks, railway service, and other business enterprises, 
Christian yonng men are apparently in demand, as it is otherwise 
impossible to acconnt for their frequency. 

Some time last year an epidemic broke out in a small village 
in the province of Joshu. A Christian nnrse was sent from Tokyo 
to assist in the care of the sick. She took the disease and died. 
Her peaceful, happy death made such a deep impression upon the 
attendant physician and others that they sent for a Christian 
preaclier to come and tell them of a faith that could thns sustain its 
votaries in the last and trying hour. Tiie doctor opened his own 
house for preaching, and already seven entire families have professed 
their faith in a crucified Redeemer. 

Some eighteen years ago a colporteur went to ihe province of 
Chiba and told one of the people there about the religion of the 
Bible. The man was not especiall}' impressed at the time, but since 
then he has gradually lost his faith in the Shinto and Buddliist 
worship, and tlie truth and value of what he then heard has grown 
upon him. 

A few months ago he came to Yokohama and searched out the 
colporteur in order to hear more of the new doctrine. Then he pro- 
cured a copy of the Scriptures and returned to his liome rejoicing. 

The following comparative tables will show the recent gratify- 
ing increase in the sale of Scriptures in Japan : — 

At the Osaka Agency. 

Value, 

During the year 1895 Yen 177.13 

From May 1st, 1898, to May 1st, 1899 ... „ 367.47 

At the Bible House. 

January 1st, to June 30th, 1895 Yen 192.73 

1899 „ 308.02 

Sales by Commission Sellers. 

January 1st, to June 30th, 1895 Yen 515.71 

1899 „ 1,699,91 

Sales of English Scriptures. 

January 1st, to June 30th, 1895. Bibles 154. Tests. 472. 

1899. „ 499. „ 1,769. 
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Union Version of the New Testament. Kuan-bua 
Translation of Acts* 

BY MR. G. F. KOGQ. 

FTER a lousj time, too I0112;," as the translators so aptly 
begin their preface, at last we have to welcome the 
first installment of the most important section of the 
most important work nndertalien by the Conference of 1899. 

What will probably strike the reader first, whether he open the 
book at the preface or at random, is tlie adoption of the nsnal quo- 
tation and parenthesis marks in the per[)endicn]ar columns of Chi- 
Eese characters. Here is an innovation sure enough, and after the 
first shock of surprise, that a committee should be brave enough to 
do what individuals may have suggested with bated breath, we are 
prepared to hope that these strange marks have come to stay. After 
an interval it will be interesting to have uative opinion of their 
value. Mr. Cornaby could not do better than call for a symposium 
from all parts to appear in his valnable jonrnal, to which might 
be added a discussion of the style and of the vocabulary. Not that 
native opinion is necessarily to be accepted as final The natives 
must be taught the use and shown the usefulness of the marks before 
they will be able to appreciate and benefit by them. We are pre- 
pared to hazard the hope that their verdict will be favourable, as 
that of the foreigner must, even should an unrestrained enthusiasm, 
ignoring the limits of legitimate experiment, proceed without delay 
to decorate the pages of Christian literature with the whole 
punctuating outfit of nineteenth century printing. The universally 
used and most popular Sooahow ma-tsz were introduced from abroad 
at no very remote date. True, they are not to be found in the 
classics, nor in the works of the Confucian school, yet are they of 
the woof of the life of the people; these diacritical marks may be 
but one of the many subsidiary gifts which the church will bring 
to the Chinese. 

It may be questioned, however, whether the translators have 
not followed the E.. V. too closely in the use of the parenthesis. 
Thus, for example, in ii. 15, it seems to be superfluous in Chinese, 
though necessary in English. In iv. 36, too, it would be better to 
repeat Barnahas and to dispense with the semicircle, while in xiii. 8, 
a somewhat similar case, its use is to be commended. Recourse 
to the artificial method should be had in a minimum of cases; wheu 
an alternation is possible it should be resorted to. 
* Tentative Edition, Bible Societies, 1899. 
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la the Epistles, and particularly, thongh not exclusively, ia 
Paul's wriciQgs, the student of the New Testament will gain most 
from the use of the diacritical marks. In such passages as Eph. i. 
20-23, iii. 2-13 ; 2 Tim. ii. 26 ; Heb. i. 2-14, ii. 9 ; 2 Pet. i. 19, the 
parenthetical semicircles will make the passages more lumioons than 
columns of commentary, thongh on the other hand, no doubt the com- 
mittees will feel responsible to respect the bounds none too well de- 
fined, or indeed definable between translation and interpretation. How- 
ever the door is open now, and the class leader and teacher will be en- 
couraged to enter iu where the translator will righteously fear to tread. 

Again, the committee has been well advised in putting the 
verse numbers in the top margin of the page, in order to facilitate 
reference. We may echo the hope expressed in the prefiice to 
the volume that "this new departure will soon become a general 
custom," thoush we must also note that this method is not fullovved 
here for the first time, the most excellent reference edition of the 
Peking Mandarin version being so furnished. 

It will be noticed that the committee has exercised the dis- 
cretion allowed them by the Ooaference in the matter of text, and 
that apparently without justifying the fears expressed thereanent. 
For the most part the R. V. text (if we may use the term for con- 
venience) is followed; its margin finding a place in what is practical- 
ly the margin of the version under consideration; at any rate it is so 
in such important pissai^es as viii. 39, xxiii. 30, xxiv. 7, xxviii. 
16, 29. But in xxiii. 28, xxviii. 1, 13, the margin is ignored, a 
course hardly to be condemned, though some might have preferred 
to see the R. V. margin of xxvii. 37 reproduced iu its place. 

In xxvi. 16, A. V. is properly preferred to R. V., affording an 
illustration of the discretionary power above mentioned, though no 
doubt the committee was influenced in its decision by considerations 
remote enough from any conviction as to the comparative value of 
the texts. Xxvii. 39 cuts the knot in a not unhappy way. 

Another nsefnl device, intended for this tentative edition only 
of coarse, is one familiar to those who use Dr. Mateer's Mandarin 
Lessons. Renderings on which the committee is itself divided are 
presented in parallel columns, ia order to evoke an expression of 
opinion. This strikes us as likely to have a good effect on the re- 
sulting translation. Thus in xvii. 12, for example, j^ -g and f| 'g 
are rival candidates to represent ivaxn/^opoQ beside if A> though it 
is probable both must acknowledge the superior claims of fg j£. 

Indeed this and the preceding verse are not happily dealt with. 
In the first place the wrong substantive is inserted, for native 

Beroeans are not in view, but the Jews dwelling in Beroea 

not native Thessalonians, but the Jews that dwelt in Thessalouica. 
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As the passage stands at present the f^ f5 of v. 12 refers to the 
Beroeaiis, and the following ^ is meaningless, as thongh one were 
to say, " many in Shantung believed, and many Chinese also." 

Here for the present we leave the work of the committee, thank- 
ful they have been permitted to accomplish so much for the htlp of 
the church of God, reminding ourselves again of their claim on onr 
prayers for such part of the work as still lies before them. 

In a concluding word let us give to those responsible for the 
production of the book no ungrudging ])raise. It is printed, like so 
many recent books, on "foreign mao-pien," a single-faced paper, 
against which the native product cannot ho|)e to stand. Tlie type is 
clear and the book generally a pleasure to handle. 
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"Learn!" 

BY THE VICEROY CHANG CHIH-TUNG. 

(Translated by Rev. S. I, Woodbridge.) 

(Continued from page SJ^5, July number.) 

Vol. II. Practical. 
Chapter VI. — Newspaper Reading. 

^XTOLLING the excellency of the T'ung Records, Li Haa 
-'^1 says: "If a man acquaints himself with them he will 
know all about the world without leaving his own door, and 
be able to fathom the disposition of the people without becoming 
an official." This saying can be a[iplied to the Chinese and foreign 
newspapers of the present. Although conu;euial friends may be few, 
one can still receive instruction through the medium of the press. 

Foreign countries abound with the myriads of periodicals, ofB- 
cial and popular magazines, filled with information about govern- 
ments, commerce, new inventions, the army and navy, and every- 
tiiing valuable. Every country is like one family, and the [leople of 
the worhl are thus brought into close relations. In the time of 
Commissioner Liu, of Canton, the newspipers published abroad were 
read by his encouragement, but since his time no one has imitated 
the useful exam[>le. In Shanghai newspapers have flourished since 
the time of T'ung Chi, but they have heretofore been of an inferior sort, 
dealing only with paltry mercantile matters and quoting very little 
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from reliable foreign contemporaries. The Taotai of Shangliai now 
translates matters of present interest every month and forwards the 
information to the Tsan'^'-li Yamen and the Superintendents of 
Trade for the Northern and Sonthera Ports. Bnt the Taotai outs 
ont all the disagreeable things and sends notliing that could offend 
or be distasteful to the Chinese government ; and what he does 
translate is stale (two months' old) before it reaches its destination. 
This is no better than nothing ! In 1895 certain liberal-minded 
men in Shanghai set up printing presses and issued mach reliable 
information translated largely from foreign newspafiers. Their 
example was followed by other public spirited men in all the prov- 
inces. Although the pampers they published were not all that could 
be desired, they opened the eyes of the Chinese, waked them up 
from their stupor, and tore away the key of knowledge from the 
grasp of the blind. Then the bigoted scholar and the " hayseed " 
abke discovered that there are other countries besides China, and 
that impractical bookworm, the befogged and besmoked literatus 
found out for the first time that there is a present as well as a past. 
It is a mere quibble to say that these newspapers are not an in- 
spiration and impulse to every man of common sense. 

To-day the foreigners are insulting China, and disturbances at 
home and abroad are [)erilousIy increasing. Matters of diplomacy, 
war, etc., which oar high officials dare not speak about above a 
whisper, are proclaimed aloud on the housetop by the foreign news- 
papers, so that the whole world hears. And not only our affairs 
but those of Japan, Europe, and all countries; the alliances, "cool- 
nesses," battles, annexations, designs, plots, etc., are published, so 
that one can see all sides of a question and be ou his guard. This is 
an admirable arrangement, and we thorougiily indorse tlie papers as 
being of much advantage to one's country. But newspapers possess 
a better advantage still. They show us our complaints. This is 
the best of all. Duke Huan, of T'si, died because he did not know 
what his sickness was, and Ts'in perished through ignorance of his 
faults. The blind following of castom by the people for the most 
part fixes the destiny of a country. We do not perceive our own 
faults, and if we did, would not dare to speak unreservedly about 
them. Every way seems jnst in oar own eyes, but our strong neigh- 
bors come and search us out. If the Emperor and officials of our CT)uu- 
try who read the newspapers and are exercised thereby, should fear 
the consequences of inaction and reform, would this not make for 
China's welfire ? Readers of foreign newspapers perceive at once 
that the Chinese are nnmereifuUy aijusud. We are co;upared with 
drunkards and rotten stulf. Tne partition of our coauLry by foreign- 
ers, and the qitestiou of who will, play a better grab game, 
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are freely diacnssed. This talk aroaaes the ire of every patriotic 
Chinese. Bat stop. Let us pat the questiou : Is it wise to be angry ? 
Oaght we not to coart the acqaaiutance of those who franlcly tell ns 
oar faults as Cha Ko did ; and following the exara[)le of Ohow Tsz, 
bewail the diseases that are eating away the life of China ? An ancient 
saying runs : " Tiie wise man holds on to the friends who are willing 
to criticize him." Let as dress this in modern apparel thus : "The 
wise country holds on to its critical neighbors." 

Chapter VIL — Reform of Methods. 

The terminns a quo of reform is the court ; the terminus ad 
quern is the people. Changes of method mast first be made by the 
Emperor, and afterwards be carried out by his subjects. Attempts 
at reform have been made within the past thirty years. When 
Tseng Wen-cheng was Vice-President of one of the Six Boards he 
apprized the Emperor of certain useless and cumbersome require- 
ments in the Hanlin examinations. Had he persisted in his attempts 
after becoming prime minister, the Hanlin Academy in the lapse of 
these three decades would have turned out some men of note. But 
we have never heard of his doing this. Why ? Because at that time 
the government had just put down the T'ai-p'ing Rebellion, and 
Tseng was in dread of the envy of certain "present-day worthies." 
Then Wen Wen-chung opened the T'ung Wen College and pub- 
lished books on International Law, etc., for the information of the 
public. His efforts would have produced at least some up-to-date 
men had they not been frustrated by a score of hyper-cautious, self- 
opinionated old " grandmothers " who laid their heads together and 
decided not to have anything to do with the T'ung W^n College, the 
Tsung-li Yaraea [then just established], or the new learning. And 
why, pray ? Because their better judgment had been utterly sub- 
verted by a goody-goody pack of lying Coufucianists. How sad 
and distressing it is to contemplate the fact that the counsels of 
such loyal, virtuous, and powerful champions as Tseng and Wen, 
were overthrown by " talk," and that uo one since then has staked 
his reputation on such enterprises ? 

Tso Tsung-t'ang established a naval school in Fu-kien and 
foreign cloth mills in Kau-suh. Shea Wen-sha also established 
schools, and conjointly with the Viceroys at Tientsin and Nanking, 
floated the China Merchants" Steam Navigation Company. Ting 
Wen-ch'dng built arsenals in Shantung and Szechnen. These were 
clean-handed and pnblic-spirited men, and they lived at a time 
when the country was at peace (from the middle of the reign of 
T'un" Chi to the opening years of Kwang Su). Unfortunately, how- 
ever, at that time China swarmed with individuals having noses 
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keen to smell ont " heresj'," and if these reforms had an^' successors 
•we, the Viceroj'S, are not aware of it. Those who came after either 
closed the doors of these institutions, or so cri{)[)led them by re- 
dncinu- their running expenses, that they have produced no practical 
benefit to the country worth mentioning. 

But there are certain principles in China that are immutable. 
We cannot change the obligations and the records, but we can 
change the admiuistratiou of laws ; we cannot change the holy 
religion, but we can change our utensils and weapons of war ; we 
cannot change the sense of right, but we can change the modus 
agendi of the workmen and artificers.* 

In this dynasty there have been many innovations introduced 
in spite of opposition. The men who stoutly resisted the introduc- 
tion of steamboats and railways, would now be the very first to resist 
their abolishment. 

The anti-reformers may be roughly divided into three classes. 
First, the moss-backs who are stuck in the mud of antiquity. The 
mischief wrought bv these old "stick in the muds" may be readily 
perceived [j^ ^ ^'S ll. ^ ■& ii W ^ ^ ^l 

Second, the slow bellies of Chinese officialdom, who in case of 
reform would be compelled to bestir themselves, and who would be 
held responsible for the outlay of money and men necessary for the 
changes. The secret machinations of these befuddled, indolent, 
slippery nepotists thwart all schemes of reform. They give out that 
it is not "convenient," and in order to cloak their evil deeds, re- 
hearse the old chesttmt, the old " stick in the mud " drivel about 
"old custom." And if we attempt to discover what this precious 
old custom in the matter of education and government is, there will 
be remonstrances on all sides. Old custom is a bugaboo, a password 
to lying and deceit. How can any one believe it ? 

Third, the hypercritics. 

We admit that the employment of foreign methods in China 
has not been a success, but we cannot admit that this is due to the 
methods. The promoters of these foreign schemes showed no enter- 
prise except to further their own personal and private ends. The 
admiralty plan failed because we were too niggardly in our afipro- 
priations and the time was not opportune. The students and court 
officials who were sent abroad were recalled because the government 
bad 110 settled course of action, and hence no lasting benefit accrued 
to China. For this, mother Grundy and not the method is to be 
condemned. Finally, we bought the guns and machinery before we 

* The Viceroy here reverts to the past and proves from the Yih King, Shu 
King, Ch'uu Ts'ien and other ancient works, that certain changes were not only 
desirable but obligatory and even practicable. — Translator, 
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had the gnnners and machinists ; we pnt the cart before the horse, 
and we failed. These h\-percritical talkers who decry reform on 
account of this faihire are not acquainted with the circnmstaaces of 
the case. They expected chickens before the eggs were hatched; 
they saw a charge of bird-shot and forthwith anticipated broiled 
owl. Graduates were looked for before the schools were opened, 
and ideal fortnnes were made before we opened the mines. The 
times were ont of joint. What one party bnried, the other resur- 
rected. Matters reqnirin.r the greatest care, caut,ion, and tact were 
rushed through with the utmost precipitation, whilst questions of no 
importance were laid on the table. Is it to be wondered, then, that 
nothing was accomplished ? 

{To he continued). 



The N&tionsil Students' Christian Convention. 

BY SEGEETARY EOBEBT E. LEWIS. 

(Concluded from page 3^9, July numher). 

lY. Present Status df the Student Associations. 

lm/\ R. LYON has gathered some interesting data in regard to the 
c^^gi: associations, and the colleges as well, in China. 

Total number of student associations in China ... ... 44 

„ „ „ associations organized during the year 11 

„ „ „ students in colleges wiiere associations 

exist... ... ... 4,700 

„ „ „ these students who are professing 

Christians 1,350 

„ „ „ students who have united with the 

church (Ini'iug the past year ... 90 
„ „ „ Chinese teachers in colleges where 

associations exist ... 250 

„ „ „ these teachers who are professing 

Christians ... ... ... ... 115 

„ „ „ active members in the associations 1,300 

„ „ „ associate members in the associations 620 

„ „ „ members who observe the " Morning 

Watch" 600 

„ „ „ members who purpose to give their lives 

to proclaming the Gospel ... ... 230 

Mr. Lyon observes that these figureci and the reports on which 
they are based bring to light the following facts : — 

1. That the average nnmber of students in a college in China 
is about, 100. This means that the asssociation movement has been 
anchored in the colleges of ('iiina in the infancy o'' their existence; 
there is every reason for gratitude to God in this fact, for may we 
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not hope that the association will keep pace with tlie snre growth of 
the colleges an 1 thus be iible to be a stronir f.icror iu stemming the 
tide of iufideiity aad scepticism which is sure to flow into this laud 
sooufT or liiter? 

2. That there are 33 % m^ire associations iu Oniaa this year 
than there were a year ago; this is a hinder percentage thau was 
true the year previous, wiien there had been au increase of 22 % 
over the year before. 

3. Tiiat 40 % of the students in these colleges are either active 
or associate members of the associations. 

4. Tliat 2\) % of the students in these colleges are professing 
Christians. 

6. That practically all of the professing Christians in the col- 
leges are active members of the associations. 

6. That 46 % of the Chinese teachers in these colleges are 
professing Christians. 

7. That only one of the tweuty-one new government colleges 
in China has an association organized within it. There is, however, 
au intercollegiate association in 'L'ieutsin working in six others. 

8. That nearly half of the active members observe the " Morn- 
ing Watch." 

9. That 18 % of the active members purpose to give their lives 
to proclaiming the Gospel. 

V. The Policy of the National Association. 

The outlook of association work in China is bright. The 
National Convention gave serious consideration to entering the open 
doors for work among business men, examination students, the 
new government colleges, girls' schools, the training of Chinese 
secretaries, etc. The recommendations of the Convention to the 
National Committee covered the following ground: — 

"1. One of the most important fields to be cultivated by the 
association is the port cities of China, where thousands of students 
and young business men are living, snbjest to the severest of 
temptation, and who need much help in the struggle to live upright, 
pnre lives. Mr. Lewis' visit to Hongkong resulted in tlie formation 
of four associations and the formation of a general committee of 
supervision for that field. Already steps have been taken which 
make it probable that a strong man will be secured this year for the 
Hongkong secretaryship. The need certainly warrants the effort, 
and we will welcome most heartily the Hongkong bramdies into the 
National Association. Similar steps should be taken at once in 
Shanghai, where the situation is likewise urgent. 

" 2. Scattered all over China in the capital cities are hundreds 
of thousands of young men who are giving themselves to the work 
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of preparing for the great examinatioas; at stated intervals their 
numbers are greatly increased by those who come ap from all por- 
tions of the provinces to attend these examinations. We request the 
new National Committee to investiijate this great student field and 
to institnte such plans as may to them seem wise. 

"3. If the two fields above mentioned are to be reached and 
manned, it would seem essential that some steps be taken at as early 
a date as possible toward the training of t-ffiicient native secretaries. 
We would recommend that the succeeding National Committee take 
np the serious consideration of this question and do what may seem 
to it wise toward this end. 

"4. The efficiency of the travelling supervision among the 
associations has been so thoroughly proven during the past three 
years that we recommend a yearly visitation of as many of the 
associations as possible, in order that the present work may be 
effectively maintained. That an adequate expansion of the work 
may be made possible it is also necessary that the proposed travel- 
ling shall extend to other educational institutions than those already 
belonging to the movement. 

" 5. The weakest point, perhaps, in the work of the National 
Committee during the {)ast three years has been in the matter of 
literature. We would recommend that in addition to carrying 
on the Intercollegian as a means of spreading information and build- 
ing up the associations, immediate plans be made for the publishing 
of new literature along the following and other impirtant lines : 
the duties of the officers and committees in the associations, 
courses of study for the advanced Bible classes, the significance and 
objects of the student Christian movement of the world, an apfieal 
to Chinese students to give their lives, God willing, to the proclama- 
tion of the Gospel in China, etc. 

"6. In view of the comparative inexperience of the leaders of 
the associations in reference to methods of organization, and in view 
of the great value of mutual conference between diff'.^rent associations 
on methods of work, it is suggested that officers' training conferences 
be held at different centers, where two or three of the leaders from 
each of the adjoining associations m;iy be brought togeiher for a few 
days for specific training in methods of association v^ork. 

" 7. A large desire has been expressed by many of those inter- 
ested in the education of women in China that some of the beneficial 
influences of the work among young men be bronght into the wo- 
men's schools. To this end we would recommend that a women's 
committee be afipointed, which shall be fairly representative, and 
whose duty it shall be to investigate this question and to take such 
action as they may deem best." 
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Notes and Items. 



To the, Editw of the Educational Bepartnient. 

Dkak iSm : I am one of those unfortunate missionaries who 
find it their duty to teach geography. 

Bnt why unfortunate P Are there not excellent text-books, 
Ijr^antifnl athises, superb wall maps, ready to the hand of the 
cdnca,ti()i;:'J missioua,ry, in almost bewildering abundance? All 
tSie bard work of compilation, transliteration, cartography, has 
ji.lrcady been done, and the missionary h.as bnt to sit down in com- 
fort and Inxury and teach his class, reaping the harvest wliicli others 
Lave painfully sown. 

It is all true, and I, for one, am no nup;ratefiil follower, nor nn- 
inindful of the mighty services that have beeu done for the present 
generation of missionaries by onr Isouonred jircdecessors, who have 
provided us, not only in geography, but in almost every other 
brar.cls of learning vvdtli such a spbuidid body of text-books aud 
lesson-books. Nor am I blind to the noble work done by the 
Edacatioual Association in fostering and perfecting this work. 

Aud jset I will venture, in one small respect, to try to justify the 
terra " unfortunate," which I have applied to those who have to 
teacii geograjdiy in (!hinese schools. A missionary, somewhat later 
?n the field than myself, wrote to me recently for advice as to teach- 
ing geography. " I do not," he wrote, " kp.ow the (Chinese names for 
the places." Now I want to ask our exi)erienced educuitionalists how 
they would meet snch an appeal as that. I felt myself very much 
at a loss. I had recourse to four pubiicatious, all backed by honoured 
names, aud sought the names of certain well known places as stated 
iu these works. These works were : — 

Atlas published by S. D. K. ... ... 18S5 

Tenuey's Geography of Asia... ... ... ... 1808 

Fryer's „ ' ... ... 1881 

Davis' „ ... ... ... ... 189G 

I turned to Arabia and found that country had the honour of 
four different names ; each of my authorities, no doubt with ex- 
cellcnt reason, choosing a different set of characters i'rom the others 
to represent the name. 

Other names yielded similar results. "Turkey" is represented 
in three different ways, Siberia in three, Calcutta iu four, Madras ia 
three, Singapore in two, Australia in four, Sydney iu four, &c., &c. 
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Now, Sir, witli these facts before mc liow can I tell my yonng 
friend " tlie Cliiiieso Jiames for the places?" No doubt tlie S. T). 
K. conld ^ive him an answer, but then Dr. Fryer woiild st,;u)<l np 
against the answer of the S. D. K And then we shovdd have Mr. 
Teuuey and Dr. Davis pointing ont how in nnrny points both were 
wrong, and while their witness would agree on that point, yet on the 
question, " What is right ? " these two also would be iu hopeless 
divergence. 

What are we to do, Mr. Editor ? (Jannot the f^dncational Society 
do sometliing effective on tliis " Term Q.uestion " ? Cannot geog- 
raphers, before they bring ont books, consult with tluMr confreres 
and arrive at some decision whicli will obviate the confusion now 
rife ? It is a serious hiudrauce to the progress of knowledge and 
tends greatly to confuse students of geography and of coutemporaiy 
history. If I want to talk aboat France, and mention " Fa-lang- 
lisi," I shall probably be asked, " Is that the sanie as " Fa-lan-hsi." 

Of course I nuderstand the thing is hard to tackle. Bat it ought 
to be tackled, and that promptly. And surely a little difficult}- will not 
keep the Educational Society from remedying this blemish, which is 
enough to make our missionary educational work a laughing stock 
to the intelligent Chinese. 

I must trespass no longer on your space. I have written this 
much because 1 strongly feel the great need for some steps to be taken. 

I remain, Sir, 

Yonrs very sincerely, 

Leokakd Wigham. 

Fiup^.nd's Mission, Chungking, 18th Jane, 1899. 



The difficulty to which our correspondent has called attention 
is one to which the Educational Association has already given 
much consideration, and he will be glad to learn that at the 
last triennial meeting, a list of characters to represent certain 
sounds in transliteration, was adopted as well as a provisional list 
of biographical and geographical names prepared iu accordance 
■with this system. The members of the Association wiil receive 
copies of these lists in the Report which is being published, and it 
is greatly to be hoped that translators hereafter will use the 
characters proposed and transmit to the Committee on Translitera- 
tion coy)ics of all names transliterated, that the lists of the Associa- 
tion may be kcipt up to date. The chairman of the committee above 
mentioned is liev. 1). Z. Sheffield, Tnngehow, uear Peking., — Ediioe, 
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€nxxt$^m^mtL 



INITIALS AND FINALS OR WHAT ? 

2\j the Editor of 

"Tufi ClUNliSE PiRCOEDEJl." 

Deaii Sir : In tlio May tmniber ]\:I, 
L. G. sug-gests a system of initials 
and finals for the expression of 
Chinese sounds; the suiiject seems 
to nie worthy of fuller diseussion. 

Tiie sysloni si',<i'gesto(l does not 
ajipea! to iiie as the best possible. 
If it can he imfiroved, oi' a better 
one substituted for it, it should bo 
done b(>foi-e this one is widely 
introduced. 

On ;i cursory t^xajiiination of the 
table of sounds some lack of philo- 
sophical exactness appears. For 
<'xaniple i is -— ., a is -^^j but ia is J^. 
Wliv not -«-, wiiich would be the 
combination of the sounds and 
easier to w)-itc ? Other similar 
instances are found. M. L. G. re- 
marks Ik; finds there is no need to 
rcpr(>sent the initial sounds of W. 
and y. Tills surely is a proof that 
the scheme of initials and finals is 
not ideaby perfect. 

Again, the characters are not 
ideal in regard to symmetry and 
simplicity. The specimens given 
on page 250 of the IIecordkr do 
not seem easy to wi'ite, nor do they 
affect the eye pleasantly. They 
ai'e open to the objections urged by 
M. L. G. to Romanized. They are 
bulky, at least as compared with 
phonography. T am not an adept 
in phonography, having entirely 
neglected it since coming to China, 
but J remeuiher it with admiration 
for the simplicity of its principles, 
the beauty and clearness of its 
forms, the ease with vbich it is 
le;iriied, and the facility with 
which it (-an be adapted to rapid 
writing. There must be experts in 
the system among the niissionaries. 
WJij not adapt it to the writing 
of Chinese sounds 1 I think it 



would be superior to any system I 
have seen proposed. 

Sincerely yours, 

J. L. WniTijra. 



TEMPLRS AS PLACES OP WORSHIP. 

To the Editor of 

" The CiiiXESK Recorder." 

Dear Sir : In not a few places in 
Cliiiia idol temples have been given 
to be used as places for the worship 
of God. It is no doubt gratifying, 
and a cause for rejoicing, that each 
of these is no longer a place for the 
worshipping of idols, but neverthe- 
less the (juestion arises in some 
minds, "Is it right that tbesa 
places should be so used?" 

A friend writes as follov/s : 
"Temples formerly set apart for 
idol worship have been tui'ned 
into halls and chapels foi- the wor- 
ship of God. I luive been very 
much exercised as to wdiethm- this 
is the right thing to do. In Deu- 
teronomy xii. 2 we have tlie follow- 
ing remarkable instructions given 
by God through ALosos to tho 
Israelites concerning thidr attitude 
towards idol worship and phices in 
wiiich idols had heoi 'tr.orsJiipped 
and GverijfJiiiKj connected n-itli tho 
same: 'Ye shall utterly destroy 
all the PLACES n-he.re.in thi! nations 
wdiich ye sliall possess served their 
gods, upon the high mountains, and 
upon the hills, and under every 
green tree.' (See the whole pas- 
sage). Read also chap, vii., verses 
5, "2,5, 20. In Judges vi. 25, 2(5 
Gddeon is instructed to tlu'ow down 
th(! altar of llaal and ^ cut down 
the grove th,at is lyij it.' In IF. Kings 
xviii, 4 IIezeki;Ji I'emoved the high 
places, broke tiie idols aihd cut 
do'ivii tlie (jrofcs (places wiiere tlie 
idols were worshii)ped). Also in II. 
.Kings xxiii. we find that Josiah 
broke down, burnt, and destroyed 
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tlio iflol ami cijp/njthing coiinected 
vritli' idol ivor.-ijiip. 

"To ii'O t'lo inattor soenis an im- 
portant One. Fi'oin tliC! poss;i<(OS I 
iiave quoted and otlici'S it He(Mi'\s 
tliat (jtod, ' who is a jcaious God,' 
so utterly liatex and ab'ooi-H IIk! sin 
of idol worship that He would 
have liver ijthi'fiij ccmnected with the 
wickedness utterly and completely 
destixiyed. This heiisg so I do not 
see how we can, expect 11 is presence 
in a tOiiiple fonm^rly devottMJ to 
idol woi'sliip, or how wo can expect 
ITim to accept worship oitercd to 
Him there." 

The ncitt(>r seeuis worthy of con- 
sideration, i'erliaps some of onr mis- 
sionaries of exp(!rience could gi\"e 
us rlicir tlun\t!;hts on the subject. 
I reituun, 

Yours siuct.'i'olv, 

" Ul prosiiu." 

We think it Isardly possible to 
institute a com'parison between tlie 
•Jews anrl the (dura;sc^ in this re- 
spect, or to apply lan!.;'uag'0 intended 
for th(! former to the latter. Ti\e 
circumstances are too diifereut. 
Tlie Jews h;id their one sacred 
temple, and had be(Mi taiipht from 
the bejfiimiiig tlie sin of idolatry. 
The Chinese liave upx'er had a 
temple to the true God, and are 
not conscious of sin in worshipping 
the idols. AVe do m)t see why if the 
idols arc talcon away, or e\en if l-li(-\y 
arc properly secluded, tlie woi'ship 
of God should not he conducted in 
licatheri temples. We ourselves did 
it ri;peatedly in former years— -in 
Tane;chow, Shantung, I)r. Nevius 
liaA'ing his iiome in the temple. 
The idols w(u-(! still in the temple, 
but screened from sight. — El). IIkc. 



A V.:StT TO A CHISKSE PRISON. ■ 

To the A'f/.lfor of 

"TiiK CjnxKSE Rkcordee." 
DeaI! Sik ; The wri',(-r, h.-uing been 
infoi'ineu that tie- prj\i!rge of 
preaoliing lothe inui:!.ti_s of a(/liineso 
prison is aii exceptioiial one, would 



relate a recent experience, with ibc 
hope tliat it may he of interest lo 
the readers of the KiccoitDi--,K. 

Home of those who read these 
lines iriay Ix' able U> recall a riot 
that tw>k place at Kiang-yin in 
18(>i), a.s a result of which the 
ndssionn.ries were dri"»'eri, away and 
their p(!rsonaJ propnu'ty destroyed. 
The ringk-ad.er ii; the plot was a 
fjiiack doctor who buried the Ixxly 
of a ehihl on the Mission ])remiscs, 
a,nd afterwards unearthed it to in- 
Ikime tb(j fury of a. mob. This 
man conf(-'sscd his guilt, was ser\- 
tcnccd to death and died in piison. 
Soon after his ar'rest, however, ho 
accused anothr;r ina.n, who h;ul 
seouied quite friendly to us, of 
ha\iug taken a prouunent part in 
this diabolical deed. As a I'esult 
this si'cond in(livi(h,iai, 't'siang hv 
name, was arrested and seuteeici'd 
to death. There being nnach e'-id- 
er\ce in Tsia,ng's favor sticiraous 
eflbrts were nr-idi; in his behalf by 
the parties roost inlei'cstecl, in Tdiich 
faithful and valuable assistance- 
was ren(l(-re(l by ConsnbGenerai 
Jernigan. These effiirts resulted iii 
•J, connntiting of tl)e death sentence 
to imjirisoninent of an indefinite 
duration,. This man, Tsiang, is 
still conhued in the Kiang-yin jail. 
Lentil last winter it bad not 
occurred to th.e writf^r that it would 
be practicable to visit him in prison. 
J5ut, having heard that the prisoner 
was sick, the Master's Words, " I 
was sick, and in prison, and yo 
visited me not," came to me with 
irresistible force. Application was 
made to the magistrate for the 
ju'ivilege of preaching to the pris- 
oners, and was readily granted. 
Accordingly your coi'respondenb 
went in persem to the jail, and was 
pleasantly received by two Cidnese 
gentlemen, who asked me to be 
scfited until seats could be arranged 
fur the servicf!. A few minutes 
later I was led into a small I'oom 
in front t)f tlie main body of the 
prison. Here I found a table pre- 
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pared, upon whicli rested a Testii- 
siient, hymn book, and catecliism ; 
tli(!.se books liad bet'n sent to tlie 
man, Tsiang, some time previous to 
tin's occasion. Ten, or more, of 
tlie prisoners soon assembled, H-nd a 
short service was h(!ld, in wJiich 
they seemed mncli interested. 

Chinese criminals are not, allowed 
to shave their heads, and the ap- 
pearance of some of tiieso men was 
wild in the extreme. The clanking 
of their chains was also far from 
melodious. 

Much to vny surprize, hnweser, 
tliey gave evidence of being w(>,ll- 
fed, and seemed to be nuH'ting their 
lot; with a truly ])hilosophic;d spirit, 

Learning that soirje of them could 
read, I left them some literature, 
and we parted, to meet again. 
Hince then 1 have x'isited them in 
company with another member of 
our station, and was gratilied at 
seeing a larger number in attend- 
ance upon our service than on the 
first occasion. 

Allow me to request the reader.s 
of these lines to unite with the 
writer in earnest prayer that tlieso 
doubly-hound souls may lie led to 
Hiiii, who alone can s;et them free. 

Lacy L. Little. 



A " CALLED XATIVE MTXISTBY. 

To the Edilor of 

"The CniNKSE Eecokdek." 

Dear Sik : JVlay I tlirough your 
coknnns refer to a matter wliich is 
of the greatest ijnportanoo to the 
near future of our nn'ssion work in 
China? I refer to the yearly grow- 
ing need of a larger native ujinis- 
try, a body of native missionaries, 
aynsciously called and tlwroughly 
equip2)edhy.God llimsKlf. I refer also 
to a further need, which is my ex- 
cuse for trespassing on your space; 
namely, that we, as missionaries, 
should present to all the Christians, 
and especiady to pupils in our 
achoolSj as clearly and vigorously 



as possible the biblical tenching 
and examples of the divine call, so 
that the native cimrch shall not 
be h'ft in the dark on account of 
GUI' defective teaching. 

There can be no doubt that some 
mission-employed helpers are not 
called of God. It is true that 
many, we may trust most, are 
called of God ; and in very many 
cases the fruit of their laboi's shows 
tlieui approved workmen. But even 
tliey are too often unconscious of the 
deeper meaning of the divine call ; 
and wd)il(i consciously devoted dis- 
rijtlRs of Jesus, considei' their apostle- 
ship to be from the ndssion ! Hence, 
in many cases, when young men 
just linishing theii' school courses 
ask their ad\'ice, the missionaries, 
{■specially, if the mission furuls are 
low, say, go into any creditable 
employment, make rnonej^ in it, and 
help the cause of the Gospel by a 
faithful and generous layman's life. 
ISTow this advice is good for those 
whom God does not call to the 
ndnistry. But our older ministers 
seem to lack that gra.sp of the 
divine teachiui; and of the need of 
their jjcople, which will enable tlie.ai 
to say boldly to young men : face 
this cjuestion squarely, meet God 
face to face, and find out from Him 
if ] [is will is for you to preach. If 
it is don't ask whether the mission 
can support you, or where you shall 
woik, or how your aged parents 
shall be supported, but believe God 
and prepare to preach ! 

The blame for this lack does not 
wholly lie with tlie native workers. 
So far as my ten years' observation 
goes I am convinced that Jihssion- 
aries in securing helpers have more 
often taken the material at hand, 
choosing according to their light, 
than they have laid the onus on 
the would-be helpers of deciding 
with prayer and the study of God's 
Word whether God had truly called 
them. The subject of the divine 
call to preach has not had its due 
place, either in the preaching of the 
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pulpifc OL' in the instruction of tlio 
Kt;liools,. 

At present, when many mission 
boards ace embai'rassed for funds, 
and "cuts" arc the ordci' of the 
day, the wordiy inducement for 
younf; men to enter the ministry 
is reduced to less than nothing. 
For graduates from mission schools, 
even without English, lucrative 
positions are opening up. The 
greater need, then, tliat tln3 present 
opportunity sliould be taken for 
presenting most clearly ami earnest- 
ly and positively this question of 
the divine call to preach, that tlie 
solemn issu(' which they must settle 
nniy not be settled with blind or 
Inilf-seeing eyes, liut that they may 
settle it before God and their own 
consciences, " Are they called to 
Labor for souls, or no?" 

The need for men like this is 
growing ; but the great, overwhelm- 
ing need will be in a few years 
from now. Ko one doubts, from 
all the signs of the times, that 
another twenty years will witness 
vast movements toward VVestei'u 
thought and learning, and eithet 
toward or away from Christ in 
this land. Great numbers will 
want to inquire into the truth. 
Old and trietl native workers are 
passing away. We need n(;w men, 
many men, God-called men, spirit- 
filled men, separated by the Holy 
Ghost as well as by the churcli for 
the work to which He has called 
them. Let us be awake in this 
crisis and lead, instruct, advise, 
and pray with those who feel the 
Spirit calling them. If we do not, 
wdien the need is strong upon us, 
where shall we find men ? God is 
not accustomed to perform nuracles 
in order to r(!liove us of our duty. 

This subject is surely worthy of 
discussion at the coming conference ; 
and we younger missionaries would 
be greatly helped if one of the older 
missionaries would from Jiis experi- 
ence present the subject of how 
best to aid Chinese Christians to 



uiulerstand and face the question 
of the divine call to preach. 

Yours, etc., 

J. C. Garuitt. 



nunnmsT and buddiiist. 

To the. Editor of 

"The Chinese Reookdbk." 

DuAitSiK. : You will be interested 
pei'lKips to know that there seems to 
b(! an attempt projected by certain 
Japanese to "conv(U't" Tibetan l>ud- 
dinsm to the Japanese model. A 
Japanese bonze is now in Ta-cbien- 
lu awaiting tla; ariival of some of 
l}is "coti/rcr/is," when anattempt will 
be made to enter Tibet with a view 
to the "renaissance" of their co-re- 
ligionists in that country. At least 
that is the report of tlieir aims. 
But wliat jKied there is for a Bud- 
dhist udssion to a people that ni'e 
one; and all Buddhists and want to 
be nothing else, is rather a problem. 

W. M. Upckaft. 



TITEOLOGICAL TERMS, ETC. 

To the Editor of 

'■ The Chinese Recorder." 

Dear Sir : Cut of the doing of, 
and preparation for, my theological 
teaching work these years past, 
tliero has arisen, or grown under 
my liand, a somewhat large and 
increasing collection of Chinese 
phrases or expressions used in re- 
ligion, theoh)gy, philosophy, etc. 

My idea originally was to collect 
them in a classified form for my 
own reference and use, but gradual- 
ly 1 have come to the conclusion 
that it would be useful to many of, 
espiocially my younger, missionary 
brethren, if they wore published 
during the course of the next three 
or four years. These phrases of 
course represent pretty nmch that 
amount of labor which any one 
man would have to give in order 
to dig out for himself that same 
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amount of information, but wliicli 
it is hoped iiiight here b(! ofl'ei'ed 
to him I'eady to the hand of the 
preacher or teacher for instant use, 
so lielping the just ambitiou of all 
who desire tlieir language to bo as 
clear and adequate in delivering 
their message in Clnneso as in 
English or German, wliother written 
oi' spoken. 

The ex])erience of some well 
known literary men in China warns 
me, lio\v'ev(;r, that some one else 
may all this time be preparing a 
precisely similar book to fill exactly 
tlie sanu^ special need ; that their 
effort may be a better one than mine, 
may be in a far more advanced 
state, and that they may have more 
time and strength than I have, to 
say nothing of better qnalihcations 
foi' the work. 

This being the fear, I ci'ave space 
to ventilate the project in your 
columns, so that any one who has 
such woi'k on hand may know what 
I have in mind also, and communi- 



cate with me, so as to compare 
notes on the matter. 

If any one ser-iously believes that 
there is no need of, or no opening for, 
sucli a book, or can inform me wliero 
such full guidance can be readily 
had, I should deem myself greatly 
his debtor, for I am sadly in need 
of it continually, and have a few 
friends who confess themselves in 
the same plight after many,, many 
y(!ars. 

Or if there are many who con- 
tinually find themselves handi- 
capp(!d for want of knowing how 
to say the thing they would like to 
say and cannot, do not know how the 
Chinese conie at the expu'ession of 
those ideas, then I should be glad 
to hear what they have to say ; 
whether they think the enterprise 
would be a lielpiful one to them, or 
liav(^ aught to say on any of the 
conditions of its usefulness : it doe.?> 
not matter, coimstd, criticism or en- 
couragomcntl shallequally welcome, 
Alfred G. Jones, 
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REVIEW. 

\¥e have received copies of the 
Acts, lloraans, and I. Corinthians 
prepared by the " Easy Wen-li " 
Company of Translators, who have 
" endeavored faithfully and con- 
scientiously " to carry out their 
instructions to prepare a version in 
simple but chaste Wcn-li, "aiming 
at a style of rendering that may be 
understood by men of limited clas- 
sical culture." Quid est "^^1 

A Chinese mandarin dressed in 
his oflicial robes, preparatoi'y to a 
reception by tlic; l^jinperor, may 
servo as an illustration. All the 
details of this mandarin's outfit, 
from head to foot, arc most carefully 
and punctiliously arranged. His 
hat is in season, his queue is newly- 



plaited and laid with the propeif 
side out (for queues have a seamy 
side), his robes are nicely adjusted, 
and his satin boots match bis gor- 
geous garments. In fine, every- 
thing about him is severely en 
regie. We will resist the tempta- 
tion to follow the comparison any 
further, but whilst recognizing the 
fact that analogies do not run on all 
fours, would simply state that the 
style of this official's outfit is ^ J^, 
unique and possibly " chaste and 
simple." It is at the same time 
picturesque, and to the foreigner 
inimitable. 

One characteristic of Wen-li is 
the paucity of pronouns, and one 
characteristic of the Bible is the 
presence of pronouns, which are 
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often painfully and intensely por- 
Konal. To suit tiie literary tiistt; of 
the Chinese the style of writing 
must consist of stereotyped words 
and thouglits which run in grooves. 
Any change spoils the styh; and 
offends fclie taste. Tlu; (Jroek Testa- 
ment would, so far as style is uon- 
cerned, have been distasteful to the 
classical Greek writers, its little- 
ness and plainness arc staitling. 
Although it is little in style it is 
groat in power of speech, and that 
power lies in the fact that the book 
was given not' to be looked at but 
to be lived. 

Under these conditions we can- 
not expect a Wen-H translation of 
the Bible to bo |^ ;5f| in style. 
Any version of the Scriptures will 
be regarded by the literary Ohirjese 
in the same way that Deniostlienes, 
for instance, would have regarded 
the liteniry style of the Epistles of 
Peter or John. 

The style of the book, which wo 
have carefully examined, is clear, 
faithful to the Greek, and the mean- 
ing can be understood by men of 
" limited classical culture." The 
language is a tertiuin quid of Wen- 
li and Mandarin. 

1. Considerable change has been 
made in the characters which are 
commonly used to represent proper 
names. We think the missionary 
body would prefer that these should 
be left alone, except in a very few 
instances. There is a slight indica- 
tion of useless tinkering, as in 
Abraham, Sadducces, etc. The 
first character of the latter name is 
monstrous, and thesecond sickening. 

2. For generic Qsoq, JC. >^ h 
used in Acts ; the _[;; representing 
the capital Q. But ^ jjiljl is used 
for QEaq in Acts xix. 27, and |§ i^ 
is made the equivalent of QeovQ in 
Acts vii. 40. 

3. In some places Chinese idiom 
is sacrificed to Greek grammar. 
'KvloTiiiu and its derivatives are 
expressed by f^ ^. This is ex- 



actly Ktoi-a] ; but does not the 
Gre<dv mean a rising again from 
the dead, and cannot a person f^ 
j|E from a seat or from a bed ? 
We should prefer f^ '(f^ -^ ffl for 
rrpocAai'iSlv Tpo(pyQ in Acts xxvii. 
3i is too literal. 

4. Jhshop Moule's remaj-ks about 
^^' s('(!ni to l)e just, and we regret 
that the ti'anslators did not see hi.s 
[loint, ij\ for ayo> is good when 
hlu) oik; load acquiesces ; but in 
such places as Acts xxiii. 10, it 
should not be employed. 

5. -«[?!§ i: 5E for EKEXevi^av 
dniaxOv^'ai in Acts xii. 19, and tg 

^^'- Wi i. i'"*' XAp KVpioV TTET 

avTU)i>, will not be understood. Can 
a synonym for f^ not be found ? 

6. iSlxudd one of the translators 
take p)assage in the sailing ship 
Broad East we would smile to 
find out tliat the real name of 
the vessel was the Canton. Paul 
sailed on the " AwcKo^poi," not on 

t''« S- ± SI •?. " The Twins of 
Zeus." 

7. Rom. i. 20 seems to make 
God the author of evil in this ver- 
sion. §^ jfilll should be used uni- 
formly whenever the Holy Spirit is 
meant in Rom. viii. We would 
suggest SJ^ for ^ in I. Cor. ix. 24, 
and ^ for ^ in I. Cor. xv. 51. 
The whole of this beautiful chapter 
needs revising. 

8. Acts i. 25 and Rom. xi. 25 
are very awkward. 

9. The style of the three books 
is not uniform, jl "r^ is used for 
gsoc in Acts, and J;^ ^ in Romans 
and Corinthians. 

We recognize the fact that it is 
easier to criticize than to translate 
a book, but the translators have in- 
vited criticism, and we are examin- 
ing their woi'k at the request of the 
Recokdek. There are many other 
blemishes in their work, which 
they have doubtless found out for 
themselves ere this. 

Samuel I, Woodbkidge, 
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Midsummer is upon us, and 
many of the missionaries have 
tamed for a season of rest and 
recuperation to the various sani- 
tariums. And it is helpful and 
economical when they can thus 
turn aside. A life of preaching 
and teaching and continual living 
among the Ohinese, from year's 
end to year's end, is necessarily 
vv'earying and exhaustive, and he 
who refuses to take an occasional 
change and rest will eventually 
regret it and perhaps beoompelled 
to labor with weakened energies 
and exhausted powers or take the 
more expensive trip to native laud. 
* * « 

And the places where one may 
find the needed rest are rapidly 
i!iultii)lyiDg in China. It is but a 
few years since Japan seemed the 
only place for a great many. Now 
there is, first, perhaps, Kuling, 
uear Kiukiang, where they are 
said to expect at least a thousand 
guests this summer, all told, and 
not all missionaries. 

Perhaps Pei-tai-ho comes next, 
on the northern coast near the foot 
of the Great Wall. If Kuling has 
the high altitude and mountain 
air, Pei-tai-ho has its sea bathing 
and ocean breezes. 

Then there is Ivu-liang up in 
the mountains back of Foochow, 
said to be a delightful resort and 
easy of access for those who live 
in that region. 

Of Moh-kau-shan, some one 
hundred and fifty miles west of 
Shanghai, it is perhaps rather 
early to speak eathusiasticully, 
but if one may judge from the 
reports of those who have spent a 
summer there, the place bids fair 
to supply a much felt need for 
this part of Cliiua. Already we 



hear of there being some sixty 
adults and forty children there, 
and all that prevents a great 
many more is simply want of ac- 
comnrodation. Building is going 
on apace, and we expect a few 
years more will witness hundreds 
gathering there every summer. 

And these resorts become not 
only places of rest, but by con- 
ferences, and Bible study, and 
contact and intercourse with one's 
own nationals and those of kin- 
dred faith and sentiment, the 
spiritual and intellectual life 
may be greatly stimulated, and 
the year's work thereby made 

much happier and more fruitful. 

* « * 

References have been re- 
peatedly made in these coluraus 
to the Annual Conference of 
Foreign Missions Boards held in 
New York last January. Within 
the past few weeks the neat 
168-pago pamphlet containing 
a r-crijatim report of the pa- 
])ers and discussions has been 
widely distributed over China. 
Among the most interesting 
topics presented was the very 
live one of "Special Objects," 
in the form of a report of a 
committee of five, and which 
Covers thirteen pages ; the dis- 
cussion comprising two more. 
The committee went about their 
work in a very thorough manner, 
proposing a series of seventeen 
questions covering every phase 
of the question to uiuety-tive 
different missionary societies. 
It is instructive to learn that of 
these ninety-live only forty-five 
made any re[)ly at all, although 
the associated body sending oat 
the inquiries represents all the 
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principal missionary societies in 
the U. S. and Canada. It 
appears that the approximate 
average of work supported by giv- 
ers to special objects is twenty- 
five per cent., and is generally on 
the increase. Twenty-seven ont 
of forty-five replying Boards 
frankly admit that they have in 
this matter no " policy," and 
fifteen others are divided be- 
tween different methods of deal- 
ing with snch funds. Fifteen 
other questions remain, and not 
one of them is answered by all the 
Boards wiiich reply to the first 
two ; the number failing to 
impart any information whatever 
varying from one (in the case of 
three inquiries) np to fourteen 
(in the case of three more 
questions.) 

This is trnly extracting in- 
formation with a corkscrew 
which breaks off leaving the 
cork in situ. But the replies to 
the inquiries to which answers 
really are given, are snch as to 
justify the comment of Dr. Arthur 
J. Brown, the chairman, who can- 
didly observes : "The result was 
chaos — utter, appalling chaos." 

The paper immediately pre- 
ceding this report was by Eobert 



Speer on the " Science of Mis- 
sions." It is a popular impres- 
sion that "science" is "know- 
ledge reduced to order," and if 
Mr. Speer or any one else has any 
orderly knowledge on the subject 
of sjtecial objects now would seem 

to be agoodtime tomake it known. 
* * # 

Mr. Jones, of the English 
Baptist Mission in Shantung, in- 
forms us that he has handed 
over the publication of his Mis- 
sion Mender (^ ^ ^ f^) to 
the Society for the Diffusion of 
Christian Knowledge, who have 
accepted it, and purpose continu- 
ing the issue of the book, prob- 
ably under a new name ; the first 
edition of 2,500 copies having 
been sold out. 

Previous to the transfer Mr. 
Jones had been enabled by the 
kind help of his colleague, Dr. 
J. li. Watson, of Chiug-chow Fu, 
to make many corrections in the 
text, which will be found very 
much improved, while the style 
of the printing is to bo altered, 
so as to make the book much 
more compact, in the hope of 
bringing it within the reach of 
greater numbers, without in the 
least impairing its effectiveness. 
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L. Vau^han 
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in China, 


H. W. Luce 
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M. A. Snodgrass .. 1 00 
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The Chinese will give if we will 
only ask them. Tlie Editor kindly 
mentioned in the July Recorder 
that one Chinese gentleman had 
given $50.00. He was right, only 
.short of the number. No less than 
five Chinese gentlevnen have each 
handed me $50.00 ; three have given 
§30.00 apiece ; one $25.00, and as 
to $10 subscriptions they number 
over a dozen. Of the $982.00 
raised by the whole Anti-Opium 
League in China so far I have 
collected $538.00 from Chinese 
friends in Soochow, Nanzing and 
Shanghai. Let some one else try 
his hand in this direction. Will 
sooa have translation of Opinions 
of over 100 Physicians on Opium 
in China ready, and money will be 
needed for printing, 

W. H. Park, M.D., 

Treas^irer. 



It has been decided to hold a 
missionary conference in Pei-tai-h'o 
in August next. The dates fixed 
are 17-22 of that month. 

A general invitation is given to 
all missionaries to attend this 
conference. Accommodation for 
such will be as far as possible 
provided. Early notice of inten- 
tion to be present should be sent to 
tlie secretary or any member of 
the Provisional Committee. 

The eomniittco appointed ai'C : — 

Rev. F. E. Simcox, Cliairman (of 
the A P. M., Pao-ting-fu.) 

Rev. J. H. Pyke (of the M. E. M., 
Tientsin.) 

Rev. T. Bryson (of the L, M. S., 
Tientsin.) 

Rev. J. Goforth (of the C. P. M., 
Chang-te-fu, Honan.) 

R(!\'. G. ;D. Wilder (of the A. B. 
C. F. x\L, T'ung-cho.) 

Mr. R. C, Forsyth, Secretary (of the 
E. B. M., Ching-chou-fu, Shantung.) 



The postal address for members 
of committee is " Rocky Point," 
Pei-tai-h'o, via Tientsin. 

The programme, as soon as it can 
be arranged, will be published. 
For the Committee, 

F. E. SiMCOX, Chairman. 
R. C. FoKSTTH, Secretary. 
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In Chinese. 

^•Elements of Christian Doctrine. Vol viii. Am. Church Mission. 
^If.Hymu Book (Soochow Colloquial). P. M. P. 

Discipline of M. E. Church, M. E. Mission. 

Confessions of Augustine. Chinese Tract Society- 
Excellent Cliristian Maxima. ]Jo. 

" Seaside and Wayside " (Mrs. Williams). S. D. K. 

Acoustics (Rev. W. M. Hayes). Educational Association. 

Job (Mandarin), B. & V. B. S. 

Hand-book of Birds. Educational Association. 
Do. of Animals. Do, Do. 

f|. Anglican Church lie.cord. Vol. 2, No. 2. 
^^^. Eminent Women. Mrs. F. L. Hawks I'ott. 

Anxious Enquirer. Chinese Tract Society. 

Comparative Theology. Vols. 1, 2 and 3. P, M. P. 

Benefits of Christianity, S. D. K. 

In JEnglish, 



Students' Pocket Dictionary. Rev. W. fj. Soothill, 

Yates' Lessons (Shanghai Colloquial), revised, 

St. Jolm's Echo. Vol. x, No. 4. (JUI3O, 

iledical M'htiionary Journal, Vol. xiii, No. 3. (.July). 

Bi-Afonthly Bulletin. (So. Prea. Mission). Vol. 1, No. 5. 

Report of Annual Meeting, Central China CJhristian Missionary Convention. 

Conference Report. American Church Mission. 



giarn nf (iBknts in iht Jfiir ^ast. 



Trouble in Szeoiuan. — A dispatch 
of the 14th July, states that Chungking 
antl district are in a state of excite- 
n;ent, foreigners being charged with 
kidnapping children. The rebel Yii 
Man-t/.e recently made effort to rejoin 
his supporters, but was offieially pre- 
vented ; it is said now that he lias 
been sentenced to death. At Ta-ehu 
some Catholics have been murdered, and 
more trouble is feared. 



Peking, July 25th.- -Two special Com- 
missioners, Liu and Ch'ing, sent l)y the 
Empress-Dowager are in Tokio, apart of 
whoso mission is to invite Marquis Ito 
to come to Peking and assist the govern- 
ment. 

Trade impeded by Brkjands. — A 
Hongkong dispatch of the 2Sth states 
that brigandage is rife in Kuang- 
tung. 



tissmnariT loitrirai 



DEATHS. 

At Pa-eheo, June .lOth, Rev. E. 0. 

Williams, of the C. I, M., of typhoid 

fever. 
At Ichang, July 4th, Rev. David 

Rankink, Church of Scotland Mission, 

in his 34th year. 
At Sharp Peak Sanitorinm, near Foo- 

cliow, -July 11th, Rev. N, J, Plumb, 

of M. E. Mission. 
At T'sin-elieo, Mrs. H. W. Hunt, 

C. I. M,, of typhus fever. 
ARRIVAL, 
At Slianghai, July 4tli, from America, 

Or. J. B. Nkal, a. p. Sr. ; Rev. M. B. 

Gkier, Southern Pres, Mission, 



DEPARTURES. 

From Shanghai, July 8th, Rev. and 
Mrs. J. M. Plain and Miss MoKmoiit, 
of Southern Pres. Mission, for U. S. 

From Shangliai, July 12tli, Mr, George 
Warner, A. B. M. U., for America. 

From Shangliai, July 16th, Miss C. H, 
Von Poseck. 

From Shanghai, July 22nd, Mrs, G. H. 
Reeves, C. and M.A, , and Miss White, 
for United States, 

From Shanghai, July 29th, Rev, J. H. 
Laughlin, a. P, M., and daughter, for 
America. 
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A New Help for our Christian Poor. 

BY REV. A. 6. JONES. 
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iTte? VERY ONE knows the greatness of the silk trade in China, 
(^j and that the malberry and the silk worm are cultivated on 
the lands and in the homes of the agricultural population 
from Shantung and Shensi down to the Canton province, and from 
the Yellow Sea right away back to Sz-ch'uen. It is farther widely 
known that China exports large quantities of raw silk of various 
degrees of quality to Europe. 

But it is probably not known to very many that the raising of 
silk is an exceedingly risky business, so much so as to be considered 
partly of the nature of gambling as to its hazard ; and this is so to 
such a degree that farmers are often known to draw ont of the 
cultivation for years and years ; or to engage in it as something that 
they consider extra luck if they win by it, or are prepared to be 
independent of if they lose by it. This risk comes from the exceed- 
ing liability of the silk worm to be attacked by contagious diseases, 
called by the Chinese {}^, which, if they invade a homestead, often 
infect it for years, defy all the attempts of the natives to eradicate 
them, and thus force people to abandon the culture for years and 
merely sell their mulberry leaves to others, so intractable is this 
plague known to be. 

This is not confined to one province or district, but extends to 
very many if not all of them, and in some provinces threatens to ex- 
terminate the worm or gradually enervate the whole species. I\Iore- 
over, it does seem that only the fittest survive ; for there is, as I 
said, a general enervation of the whole race of worms. About the 
end of iVlay in this year the Shanghai Commissioner of Customs, 
Ls, Rocher, memorialized the high provincial authorities on this 
matter, showing that in Kiang-sn and Ohe-kiang an exceedingly 
grave state of aifairs had been reached, seriously threatening the 
produce of both provinces and calling for most urgent measures. 
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The inroads of these diseases to which the silk worm is liable 
threatened France many years ago, and the extinction of the prodnc- 
tion of silk became imminent until the great Pasteur discovered the 
})lan of using the microscope to examine all eggs and select only 
perfectly healthy eggs to retain for the purpose of reproducing a 
new and healthy race of worms ; that is, by a process of scientific 
and artificial selection, all weak and diseased eggs were eliminated 
and a strong healthy breed of worms raised up, so that by this 
process and its continued application, the country is maintained in 
fair freedom from the ravages of the diseases. 

So much by way of introduction to those who do not know the 
general situation. 

In Augnst, 1898, after some preliminary and lengthy corres- 
pondence, I received a sample of two cardboard boxes of silk-worm 
eggs from Europe, 3 in. x3 in. x 1 in., very nicely pat up, properly 
ventilated by piu-holes, each enclosing a stiffened net envelope with 
about six teaspoousfuls of eggs inside, just freely moving inside 
like so much snipe-shot, but really hardly distinguishable from 
clover seed. 

This spring they were divided out among twelve silk-growers 
of experience, all Christian families of intelligence and reliability, 
and about the first of June I received the following report from the 
principal experimenters in two counties wide apart, one of which 
was situated close to the northernmost limit of silk-growth in the 
Shantung province. They reported: — 

1. The eggs came out exactly at the proper time, just when the 
mulberry leaves were shooting. 

2. The European worms were larger and stronger than the 
native worms, and had very few weak, small or unhealthy worms 
among them. 

3. They ate much and well of the native mulberry leaf — more 
than the native worm — and generally seemed of the same habit, 
doing well under the same mode of attention. 

4. They produced more silk than the native worm, but this was 
not emphasized as the first consideration, owing, I suppose, to the 
fact they had consumed more leaves. 

5. The main point on which the Chinese laid stress was that 
the cocoons were all white silk without exception, not one yellow 
one among them. As they said themselves ^ j^ ^. 

This left no doubt that the experiment was a success, although 
I have no doubt, owing to the slowness of the Chinese in believing in 
and trying new things, the new eggs will only come slowly into vogue. 

As soon as those results were ascertained I communicated at 
my earliest opportunity with the egg-merchant in Europe, request- 
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iug that he would quote his prices for the eggs iu quantities, and 
steps -are being taken to secure a distributing agent at Shanghai, 
to whom orders for boxes could in future be addressed in advance, 
inasmuch as, at first, no more boxes will be ordered from Europe 
than are actoally ordered by missionaries in China for delivery in 
the winter of 1899 — 1900. Whenever therefore the prices are 
Iniowri and the agent fixed a notice will be put in the Recorder 
giving the requisite details. 

The present article is written meantime, so that missionaries 
living in silk-districts — men and women — may, if disposed, look into 
the state of matters in their neighbourhood, verify the under- 
lying facts here given as to the heretofore state of matters, com- 
municate with Christians and others willing or anxious to go into 
this enterprlze, with the new hope of being able to take silk-cultnre 
from the category of uncertainties and hazards and convert it into 
an extra source of certain and honest remuneration. 

In central Shantung, where I live, the eggs begin to stir and 
turn into worms very soon after Jjl 8^, so that eggs should be in the 
handi of i-dhevs living there, on no account later than that date; 
bat the date for the emergence of the worm will be different in dif- 
ferent latitudes and altitudes, and that point should be very clearly 
and certainly ascertained beforehand, so as to order and arrange 
ahead and forestall all delay in transit from Shanghai to the inte- 
rior, a liberal margin of time for which should be allowed. 

The ejigs in their boxes fill but a fraction of the interior of the 
box — the rest being air-space — and have to be kept in a high, dry, 
well ventilated and temperate position, as all hot steam, acrid 
vapors and pungent exhalations, etc., are liable to injure them. 

One of the great merits of this plan is that the silk worm in- 
dustry is iiidigene)ns to this country, that every farmer and his 
family in silk-producing provinces understands the culture, that the 
kind of care needed by these European-bred worms is exactly the 
same as the Chinese worm, that it has come just in time to meet a 
real danger of the industry, that it is easy to handle and very re- 
munerative, with almost no limit to the extent it can be applied ; 
and, while a large interest, involving no conflict or displacement of 
labor like many other conceivable schemes. 

As stated before, another intimation will follow in the pages of 
the Recorder when matters are ready for giving exact details. 

P. S. — This article is written first for my missionary brethren, 
and specially in the interests of them that are of the household 
of faith, and that for many reasons ; but there is no reason I 
know of why well meaning non-Christians should not be included 
iu our purview : in fact, to my mind it is all other way. 
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The Manebu Version of Genesis, Chapter II. 

BY REV. J. EDKINS, D.D. 

J~lN Genesis chap. ii. " all their host," the Vnlgate has omnis ornatus 
I eorum. The Hebrew has tsehaam, "their host." The Greek 

has KO(Tjuoc. The Manchu word is miyamiha, ornament, from a 
root meaning mix. I suppose the sm of kosmos and 'the lam of 
golam — world — in Hebrew to be the same root as sab in Sabaoth — 
host.* The hyena was regarded as a beautiful animal, and tsebi is 
ornament. Babylon was the beanty of kingdoms. In kvctjuoc, host is 
the first syllable. Kosmos is formed of the two roots — kos and sab — 
jnst as decorate is formed of two roots — deck and cor or kos. There 
is no essential difference whatever between Hebrew and Greek or 
Latin roots. Each root has distinct meanings attaching to it 
anterior to the time when families of languages were formed. 

S/ianggaha, finished, is the Hebrew ietm, perfect; tam, tamam, 
finished. T is sh. Ng is m. Shanggambi is the infinitive to finish. 
iSJianggabumhi is to cause to finish. The past participle is shang- 
qabulia. Bu is causative, that is, it is the root of the Hebrew bara, 
created. Ha is in the same way the root oi creo, and kti^w, create, 
used as a formative suffix in conjugating verbs. Every formative 
syllable in the Latin verb can be traced to some verbal root. Re, 
the infinitive, is seyn; sum, is, was, were, used as an infinitive, that 
is, as a substantive. In amabam, ba is the verb to he, enunciated 
with the open vowel a to express past time. Amabo, amabar, 
umabor, moneham, monehar, regeham, audiebam, audiebar, all contain 
the same substantive verb to be. So too amavi, amavero, amarem, 
amavissem, amaturus, amer, amatus, amandus all contain the other 
substantive verb is, was, were, am. 

The two substantive verbs sum and be are the only substantive 
verbs employed in forming the Latin conjugation, and all the forms 
of the Greek conjagation are accounted for by the use of one sub- 
stantive verb only, that is to say, si/ii and sum. In taraAKa the 
perfect tense, I sent, which looks like an exception, the syllable Ika 
is really the Latin verb lego, to send. The forms amatus sum and 
amatus J'uerim are examples where the origin in stim and fue is not 
concealed but open, and the verb and its auxiliary are kept separate 
in modern manuscript and printed books. It is the same with the 
Mongol, Tibetan and Manchu verb, but they are i'n a state of imper- 
fect development. 

* Tab in Mongol is excellent. A tabby cat has a skin of mixed colours. Tapfer 
means good and brave in German. 
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The second verse reads, Gomplevit que Beus die septimo opus- 
suum quod fecerat. The Manchn words Beus natachi inenggi de 
mean God ou the seventh day. In the word inenggi, day, neng is the 
Greek r)nipa and rigaq, day. The Tnngus has changed m to ng since 
the time when the parting of the races took place in northern Asia. 
The Manchu has ini beyei arka tveile he 'wachihiyaji, his work 
finished. Beye, self; Arha, work, Ipjnv; weilie, work. Finished is 
chiki or tik. Ini is the genitive of the third personal pronoun i. 
This pronoun is nsed in the Latin is, ille, in the Chinese i ^, and 
in Manchu and Mongol. Weilebe, work, is creo, with the objective 
siifiix be. The lost initial h is known from Chinese, which in old 
])ronnnciation sometimes prefixes g, k or h to the phonetic ^. 

The objective suffix be is in fact the Latin accusative suffix m. 
M is h. 

In the Manchu natachi inenggi ergehebi, he rested the seventh 
day, the verb engehebi contains the root reg, the Hebrew noah, and 
the second root in the Latin placidus and placare, that is, lac. 

For the Vulgate et rcqidevit ab universo opere quod patrarat 
the Manchu has wachihiyaji, finishing ; arhola, work ; weile, work ; 
erngeri, wliole ; wajihade, finished ; nadachi inenggi ergehebi, seventh 
day rested. Bi is the past indicative at the end of the sentence. It 
is the only conclusive form. The others — hiaji, la, ri, hade — are all 
inconclusive. The law of harmony in vowels controls the vowel. A 
requires a to follow it. E requires e. / requires i, or is common to 
words having a or e in the earlier syllables. Thus we learn that 
7'ee is a root common to Latin and Manchu. In Chinese it is J^„ 
sik, rest. 

The Vulgate has in verse 3 ei benedicit diei septimo et sancti- 
ficavit ilium. For bless, the Manchu has saishambi. Sai is good, the 
iSanscrit su good. Sha is an intensitive or causative syllable. The 
Manchu reads geli, and; natachi, the seventh; inenggi be day; 
saishami derebe enduringge obu/ia, blessing it he made it holy. 
The suffixes me, ingge, ha are all deduced from verb which signify 
being or making. The English equivalents are poet, be, send, 
preserve, create. The Chinese equivalents are ^ pi, that; -(^ sh'i for 
shat, cause to; f^ /n for kit. Enduri, spirit. The Burmese nat and 
the Latin Deus is >^ in Chinese and jjil^ I'i in the special sense of 
ruler. In Mongol gods are ijidct, that is, lords, from ejen, lord, the 
German edel, noble. We have it in Edward, Adelaide, Edwin, Ethel. 
All words are older than the form they take in modern languages. 
They may then assume peculiar forms in any country where they 
snrvive from remote antiquity. Enduri, the Tungus god, is divinus 
in Latin and debta in Bengali. Edel stein, precious stone, in 
German h lapis pretiosi/.s in liatin. Kdel is ret in p-/-etiosus. It is 
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also Lai^ lares, a worshipped image in aucieat Italy. The rela- 
tionship of the constitaent consonants may be taken as a guide, and 
will seldom prove to be nnsafe. The endicrise of the Manchns who 
have ruled China for two centuries and a half are the Lares of 
ancient Italy and the Nats of Burma. 

Not only are roots identical in languages far apart, but a large 
proportion of the formative syllables are identical too. Thus se, the 
plural suffix to enduri, god, is the Latin s in reges, nationcs. 8 
was already the mark of a plural before the ancestors of the Tungus 
tribes, and the Latins separated from each other. 

Hesiod in Works and Days Book, 1. 122, calls the sonls of good 
men Soijuovec (Chinese ling, sonl.) They are iaOXol or noble. 
Esthlos is adel and divinus. By the will of God, Aioc, they become 
local divinities, the guardians of the dead. They ward off lawsuits 
and evil acts of bloodshed and robbery. Clad in air garments they 
wander from place to place over the earth. They are givers of riches, 
and exercise royal authority in punishing the wi(di:ed. Tliis was the 
idea of the sonls of good men as lield by the Greeks about B. C. 850. 

The Hebrew roots in the first three verses of Gen. ii. are all kol. 
Finish, /eoZ; heaven, sham; earth, ret; host, seb and had; their, 
dam ; God, del and lod ; \u, hat ; A-d\, dom ; seven, sheb and hag; 
hopj, med ; work, lak and kat ; his, tat ; which, sher ; made, qat and 
sat ; rested, aliah and hat and wad,; blessed, har and rail ; the, del; 
sanctified, had n,nd dask; because, kit; created, har and rat ; to, lat. 
There are fourteen monosyllables and nine dissylkiblcs. 

The Syriac version for finished has skal and lam, for earth ta?' 
and rag. This g is changed from an older ts. Host is in Syriac kkal 
and lat. Their is tun. Seventh is in the Syriac sixth, shat and tot. 
These are one root tot, meaning six. It is the Mongol /zrjV/an. Work 
is gab and bad. Which is dat. This, is instead of the Hebrew 
asher. Instead of slmb at, rested, tlie Syriac has athi.hanahh _ 
Ath is hith, self Tha is tat, to pass, and is i<Ientical with ed in loved. 
Nak is the nh in tranquil and lak in relax, both from the Latin. 

Instead of kaJ,, for, because, the Syriac version has medal, con- 
sisting of two roots — met and d.al. The first of these is poss-ibly the 
Latin propter, because another possible explanation of medal is 
that it is tlie Greek Sm, because, with a prefixed min, from. There 
are manv words which Grimm's law does not touch. Futeiis, well, 
is BoOpoc, a pit in Greek. The /r of our word, from, is the pro 
o[ propter and the min, from, of Hebrew. The apud of Latin may 
be the Hebrew he, " at," " in." 

The Lord of Sabaoth then moans the Lord of the universe in all 
its beautiful variety. The Vulgate has Domiiius virtutum, the 
Lord of powers. The Greek Inis Kvpioc; rwv Swafxewv- The Vulgate 
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follows the Septnajjint. In both the idea of beantifal order is 
omitted, aud yet this is nu essential part of the origiual meaning. 
The Septnagiot retains this idea in Gen. ii. 1, — and all their host, 
KocTfioQ. Dent. iv. 19, all the host of the stars, is rendered kOctjuoc. 
Dent. xvii. 3, the same in, — all the host of heaven. Is. xxiv. 21, 
the host of the high ones on high. An army with flying banners is 
cosmos. In Is. 1. 26, that bringeth ont their host by number ; 
the Rehrew in nammotsai bemispar tsedaam. Tai^sa, bring ont. Be, 
by ; sapar, number ; tlieir host, tsabaam. Their, am. Host, tsaba, is 
in the Greek costnos. The same idea of beauty ocoars when decus 
is used in the Vulgate, cosmos in Greek and tsebl in Hebrew. The 
host of heaven is in Is. xxiv. 21 rendered in the Vulgate militiam 
coeli. In Is. 1. 26, who bringeth forth their host by number, the 
Vulgate has qui educit in rmmero militiam. eorum. The Septuagint 
has cosmos in these passages. The Greeks then in the time of the 
Ptolemies, kings of Egypt, certainly understood this root tseh to mean 
beauty, but Jerome in the Vulgate preferred to render it by army, in 
allusion to the orderly array of an army under generals and captains, 
with flying banners aud glittering steel weapons. 

The appellation so often used of God in the Old Testament, the 
Lord of hosts, means therefore not only the stars which appear in 
beautiful array on a clear night, but the clouds of sunrise aud sunset 
with their many colours, the forests on the hills, all the objects 
of interest on a fertile plain, the flowers of paradise, the gardens 
of the rich and of the pour and the many forms of beauty on the sea 
side and on the ocean. The Lord of hosts, means the Lord of all 
beautiful objects, heavenly and earthly and in the world to come. 



International Missionary Union. 

BY H. T. WHITNEY, M.D. 

tHB Union held its 16th annual meeting, June 14-20, at Cliftoa 
Springs, N. Y., in the tabernacle connected with the sanita- 
rium. The gathering of missionaries was a little larger than 
last year. There were 133 present, representing nineteen countries 
and thirteen societies. China, India, Japan, and Turkey was the 
order of countries represented, and the American Board, Methodist 
Episcopal and Presbyterian the order of Societies. At the opening 
or recognition meeting Wednesday evening eighty-six responded to 
the roll-call, a much larger number than last year. The devotional 
services were made especially prominent, aud gave the key to all 
the other meetings. Thursday a.m. the President, Rev. J. T. 
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Grace)', D.D., gave a very earnest and spiritual address. In the 
p.m. quite a nnmber spoke to the topic, " Christianity adapted to 
all Men and Conditions," and made it specially interesting. The 
subject, " Native Church," was considered mainly along the line of 
thought suggested by a pa]ier from Mrs. J. L. Nevius, of China, 
on "The Nevins' Plan ; its Results, its Extension to other Fields." 
This paper cleared up some misapi)rehensions about the so-called 
" Nevins' Plan." Evidently much more has been attributed to this 
plan than Dr. Nevins ever gave occasion for. His whole plan, as 
far as he had any, seems to have been tentative, and if he had lived 
he wonld probably have developed a work much in accordance with 
the present most approved methods. On " The Political World and 
Missions,'' we had some interesting and stirring addresses — , by Ilcv. 
J. H. Pettee, on "America and Japan;" by Rev. S. L. Baldwin, 
D.D., on "The Present Sitnatiou in China;" by Bishop C. C. 
Renick, on " 'i'he Political Conditions of Africa ; " by Rev. T. L. 
Gulick, on "The Political Conditions of the Islands of Sea and 
Spanish-speaking Countries," and a paper from Dr. W. A. P. Martin 
on "The Outlook for Missions in China." The session devoted to 
medical missions was considered one of the most interesting ever 
held. Two sessions were given to woman's work with full programs 
and a large number to take part and good attendance. 

Literature and missions was well represented for Japan and 
India, but only partially for China, as no one had been secured for 
an adequate report. Missionary co-operation was treated in a very 
conciliatory and harmonious spirit. 

The Young People's meeting was well attended and interesting. 
So, also, the composite stereoptican lecture by Rev. Egerton R. 
Young and others. Views were exhibited showing the life, etc. 
among the H. B. Indians. Also life, etc., in India, Burma, Siam 
and Japan. The consecration meeting on Sunday morning, led 
by Dr. Foster, will be remembered by many as the meeting always 
so eagerly looked forward to as one for great spiritual blessing. 
The sermon by Bishop C. G. Renick on "The Science of Missions " 
was unique and powerful. The Y. M. C. A. meeting Sunday 
p.m. was interesting, though only partially represented from the 
foreign fields. Sunday evening Bishop C. D. Foss gave a very 
interesting address on " Observations in India." Monday p.m. 
the usual order was varied a little with a Question Box, followed 
by some story-telling to the subject — Great Dangers and Great 
Deliverances — which called out several remarkable experiences 
and signal deliverances. The home side of mission work was 
discussed with a good deal of interest, and Rev. F. P. Gilman (P.), 
China, read a paper on " The Missionary on Furlough." The fare- 
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well meeting was thongbt by some to be tlie best that had been 
held, though the nnmljcr (twenty-nine) of ontgoiug missionaries was 
not as large as last year. Rev. Q-. W. Wood, DsT)., and Bishop 
Foss gave the closing addresses. The President's reception aiforded 
a pleasant social hour and gave opportunity to enlarge the circle of 
acqaafntarices. The nsaal gronp picture was taten. The Clafiin 
University colored troupe, Orangeburg, S. (J., in passing through 
town, delighted ns with a few "southern sougs." Resolutions were 
passed on Co-operation, Tlie Liquor Traffic in Mission Fields, and 
The Peace Conference at the Hague. 

The meetings were all well attended, and some were overcrowd- 
ed. The tabernacle seats GOO, bnt at times between 100 and 200 
gathered on the four verandas surrounding the building. Many 
came in from the neighboring villages to attend special services. 
Several ministers were in attendance and a few secretaries of societies. 
These annual gatherings are peculiar to themselves and are especially 
enjoyed by those who have spent years in the foreign field. Others, 
also, are beginning to appreciate them more as they come to know 
more about them. 



Eow Far is Federation Practioahle among the Native 
Gburcbes of Shantung ? "' 

BY EEV. HENKY D. POETEK, D.D., M.D« 

^HE theme which your Conference Committee has kindly as- 
signed to me to consider is one pecaliarly adapted to the 
present condition of ecclesiastical thought and interests. The 
thoughts of many minds have been turned to the subject of Christian 
nniou with intensity of interest. In the words of common speech. 
Christian union in methods of work is " in the air." In the words 
of a freer thought and expression, all sects and denominations are 
feeling the definite impress of the " Zeitgheist." The spirit of the 
times is breathing with its strong, hopeful, softening influence upon 
multitudes of Christian hearts. The whole world is nnder the 
distinct impression of something larger and better for man than 
men have ever known before. The Christian world is quick in its 
response to this sense of large import and outlook. The Christian 
consciousness, in its secret and inmost recesses, recognizes that this 
world-wide impulse, toward a wider and more fruitful harmony in 
service, is bnt the dynamic movement of the Spirit of God, moulding 
and inciting the thoughts and intents of the hearts of men. 

The Apostle Paul, from the illumination of the e.xalted and 
noble life wrought within himself, and interpreting the lives of 

* luken from the Records of the Shantung Conference, 
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others from his own experience, makes a new classification of men- 
" He that is spiritnal." " Ye that are spiritual." " We who are 
spiritual." Men who have received the Spirit of Christ, who look npon 
life from the new point of view, wliich sach a change may rightly 
give, are permitted to discover, with a peculiar pleasure, the move- 
ments of the minds of men. What may be hidden to others, is 
discernible to them. What is dim, and perhaps unimpressive to 
others, is, in a measure, clear to them. In the elder days of proph- 
ecy there were " men who had understanding of the times to 
know what Israel ought to do." Prom such men came the race of 
prophets — men of vision, of purpose, and of high endeavor — discern- 
ing the tendency of the times, whether good or bad, and uplifting a 
a standard of moral excellence or spiritual power. 

That which we are permitted to feel and rejoice in is the wide 
expansion of this high and noble spiritual insight and outlook. In 
the free air of Christian sympathies — as wide as the universe — and 
of the Christian energies, only limited by opportunity, we may 
recognize the signs of the times. In our rejoicing that the number 
of souls wrought upon, by the gifts of God's grace, is so constantly 
increasing, we may fittingly hope that high ideals of Christian hope 
and love may be wrought into the experience of the church universal. 
It is the spirit of God's kingdom which is the conscious possession 
of His people. Is it not this spirit, so gracious and free, which is 
impelling the thoughts of men along a definite line of inquiry, 
urging men everywhere to find points of contact instead of points of 
repulsion ? 

In ways still unknown to us, we find it strangely true that the 
spirit of man is electrical. In the physical world every particle of 
matter is placed in the double attitude of attraction and repulsion to 
every other. And often, in great masses, the positive or attractive 
element overpasses the negative or repulsive element. 

In the moral and spiritual world, in like manner, there are 
attractive and repulsive elements. There are like accumulations 
of power. These attractions and repulsions, in the physical world, 
are subject to absolute law and divine control. The pervasive and 
resistless power of these we study with awe and wonder. The 
ethical and spiritual natures forbid us to assign like control to 
moral movements. We study, therefore, with an intenser awe the 
spiritual influence and vigor which urges multitudes into repellent 
lines, or draws them, by secret and persuasive energy, into mutually 
attractive channels of moral purpose and effort. 

The repulsive energy of the divine influence was seen at its 
highest point of efi^ort when the church of the middle ages was 
divided. The appalling influence of misdirected energy was so vast 
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that nothing but a moral earthquake coald cleave the mass of 
mingled good and ill. It is not strange that, under such divisive 
and repellent influences, the vigorous awakening to consciousness 
and moral dignity should have urged the reformers into their 
separate and individual lines of work. The churches of Protestant- 
ism have not alone received this moral advantage. The divinely 
repellent and dynamic results have passed as well into the com- 
mercial and social energy of modern Europe. The ripe and splendid 
frnit of this energy is seen in social elevation and equality, in 
governmental security, in civilized freedom. These are the gifts 
to mankind of a Christian repulsion from tyranny of every form 
whether social, governmental, commercial, or ecclesiastical. 

We are not looking backward. We are feeling the thrill of a 
new affection and interest. The swing of the divine impulsive 
movement has already passed its lowest point, and is moving on 
resistlessly along lines of attraction. It is this swing and movement! 
toward union in purpose and effort which is a most significant sign 
of the closing decade of the century. 

The theme which is presented for our consideration is but a 
part of that larger theme which is arousing the thought of so many 
in England and America. May we not, for a moment, glance at 
this larger theme, which is, in truth, the source of our interest in its 
application to our special field and work. 

The larger theme relates to the federation of Christian churches. 

Such a theme unfolds itself in a two-fold form — the one ideal, 
the other practical. Since the old days of the Grecian philosophers, 
if not from the beginning of time, men's thoughts have been divided 
between the real and the ideal. A book has been recently published 
in the United States with the interesting title " Practical Idealism." 
Upon the basis of an idealistic philosophy every relation in life is 
considered. All the interests and affections of the individual and 
social life are given as affected, sustained, or modified by the con. 
ce[>tions of an exalted idealism. Whatever men may think of the 
ideal philosophy no student of the Scriptures can escape the con- 
viction that life is presented to men in an ideal form, that religion is 
unfolded as an exalted aim, that revelation is given with the purpose 
of holding men close to the invisible and the ideal. But if the ideal 
life is presented, it is not presented as a phantom of thought but 
as wholly real, serviceable and practicable. Even in the dim and 
distant age of Moses an ideal is given as a practicable possibility. 
The evolution of the historic Israelitic faith is bnt the struggle to 
make real and practicable the serene and generous ideas of emotion, 
of love, and of service ; in other words, of practical faith aud religion 
to which all the prophets give witness. 
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I. The starting point of this discussion may well be from the 
thought of God. " I think God's thonglits," was the inspired utter- 
ance of one of the modern prophets. Whoever discovers God's 
thought, or the processes of this thinlviug, or the methods by which 
He attains His results, may be assured that he is wallcing the way 
of wisdom. With this in mind, let us recall that the divine worker 
has been, from the beginning, working toward an ideal. Through- 
out the vast stages of progress the movement has been ever upward 
and forward. All motion and life, in interaction, is struggling to- 
ward a divine ideal. In the moral order, which for us embraces the 
life of man, the progress of the race is a ])rogress toward an ideal. 
We cannot wholly explain it, yet the fact remains clear and distinct 
as one of the acute peaks of our Shantung hills, that the Hebrew 
people reached and maintained the highest point of moral advantage. 
They gained for themselves, and so for the race, three ideas which 
permeated all their thought and bcld them linked to the future of 
man's richest progress, while all the other nations rested at a lower 
stage and were buried in the processes of growth. These ideas 
were the ideal God, the ideal society, and the ideal world. The ideal 
God was the one Lord, Jehovah; the ideal society was that of a 
holy nation permeated with thoughts of allegiance to the one God ; 
the ideal world was that of a world accepting the gracious gifts of 
Jehovah through Israel and receiving increasing blessing to the 
end of time. These three pregnant ideals finally gathered about 
the Messianic idea. The charm of the Old Testament Scriptures, 
acting as a perpetual power upon the life of men, is found in the 
historic unfolding of these three ideas, concentering, in the prophetic 
energy of speech and of hope, upon the personality of the coming 
Messiah. 

II. We are to remind ourselves, as we follow the unfolding of 
divine and human thought, that it is the attainment of the ideal at 
one stage which makes progress possible. The basis of faith, as 
well as of works, must be substantial, or it loses grip and is pushed 
aside. It was the attainment of the Messianic ideal which made 
the church possible, which has made it actual in its sublime move- 
ment and expansion. The Apostle John has given us, in his pro- 
found comment on the life of Jesns, the interpretation of the Old 
Testament history. " No man hath seen God at any time ; the 
only begotten Son who is in the bosom of the Father, he hath 
declared Him." The history of the church is but the carrying out 
of another of John's thoughts, " What we have seen declare we 
r.nto you, that ye also may have fellowship with us, and truly our 
fellowship is with the Father and with His Son Jesus Christ." "For 
the life was manifested, and we have seen it and declare it unto you," 
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The coining of Jesus was the falfillmeat of prophec)', the completion 
of the diviue promise, the manifestation of His life in real and 
personal waj's. The inner consciousness of Jesus, which we now 
begin to study with delighted zeal, hoping to discover fuller unfold- 
ing of the diviue ideals of life, bears unvarying witness to tiie 
fulfillment of the Old Testament ideal. But that fulfillment was 
uot the completion of God's plan for men. The ideas of Jesus broke 
down walls of partition. He brought the life of God not merely 
into human manifestation. His coming opened up the vista of the 
future. The individual life of Jesus exalted at once and forever the 
mean and value of every human life. The communion of Jesus, 
with the infinite Father, opened for the individual believer a like 
hope. The spiritual revelation of such a life, and the hope offered 
in so full a measure of fellowship with God through faith, exalted 
the conception of privilege and duty. Jesus made Himself hence- 
forth the dominant influence in human thought and life. The 
Christ ideals became the ideals for His first disciples. They became 
the forceful influences which should mold character. They became 
the basis of the regenerated society of men. The struggle of men, 
from this beginning, has been to interpret the Christian thought, to 
make the Christian life supreme, to secure for society and mankind 
all that the prophet's eye discerned, or all that the manifested life 
unfolded as the aim of the life that now is and of the life that is 
to come. 

III. Let us recall at this stage of progress that the growth of 
the church, founded so nobly, is due to the acceptance of the Christ 
ideals. It is Christ's idea of God as a tender and gracious father, 
lovingly yearning for the wandering and erring, and seeking constant 
intercourse with the individual soul which has wrought so powerfully 
upon mankind. It is Christ's idea of sin, and separation from such a 
father, which has melted the souls of men to contrition and peni- 
tence. It is Christ's idea of the eternal Spirit, powerful to convince 
of sin, and strong" to assuage with divine comfort the tumult of the 
soul in its struggle with evil, which has steadily urged men to desire 
spiritual peace and power. It is Christ's idea of sacrifice, illustrated 
in His own obedience and passion, which has exalted human life to 
its highest pitch of devotion and love. It is Christ's idea of the 
individual soul, withdrawn from evil by His personal love, and 
upheld in course of duty by His sustaining grace, that has enriched 
humanity in the persons of multitudes of His disciples. It is the 
Christ idea of character, growing in grace and wisdom, and in 
the knowledge of God, which has filled the world with sincere and 
pure souls kept from its perilous evil. It is the Christ idea of 
society which has moulded customs^ institutions, races, and king- 
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doms, and which holds, in its unfolding germs, the power of con- 
tinued progress and hope. It is the Christ idea of the church, the 
leaven in the meal, the mnstard seed in its growth, the kingdom of 
God upon earth, most precious among gifts and gems, the good seed 
bringing forth an hundred-fold of blessing, which has sent forth His 
messengers from the beginning. The increasing centuries are the 
witness to the increasing power, until now the universality of Christ's 
earthly kingdom is no longer a dream. It has come into the range 
of a near possibility. We stand upon the vantage ground of hope, 
just within the grasp of reality. The kingdoms oi^ the world, in the 
divine movement, are swiftly becoming, despite the darkness and 
evil, the kingdoms of our Lord and His Christ. 

We may assure ourselves, therefore, that just so far as men 
accept these ideals of Christ's thought, just so far progress is made. 
Just so far as men have failed to grasp the Christ ideal, just so far 
they have substituted human processes for the divine and have 
hindered the progress of the kingdom. 

IV. The Christ ideal, as regards His church, is what pertains to 
our theme. If there be anything clearly expressed regarding the 
relation of Christ's disciples to each other, it is that of intimate 
fellowship and union. The body is one, because of Christ. The 
church is the bride of Christ. The band of disciples had the lesson 
(Of unity impressed upon them. On three several occasions they 
■were reproved for their earthly and evil spirit. He urged them to 
spiritual unity. He prayed that they might all be one. He prayed 
that He might be in them as the Father was in Him. By this shall 
men know that ye are my disciples. The unity of the spirit was 
to be the bond of peace. The ascended Lord fulfilled His promise. 
The Holy Spirit made them one. He enlarged their fellowship. 
He sent them into the world with power to make the newly-discipled 
recipients of one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father 
of all, who is above all and in you all 

In the midst of fierce struggles for religious and personal 
liberty — struggles as necessary and divine as is often the case in the 
body, with the fierce and destructive activity of the microbes of 
disease — men have too often forgotten the Christly ideal of the 
church. The free spirit of man, longing for divine fellowship, purity, 
and power, could not accept the bonds and humiliation which the 
elder church put upon it. Nevertheless, the idea of the kingdom 
as one, of the church as universal, filled with true purity and power, 
is the only legitimate outcome of the Christ conception. Such a 
conception has within it elements of nobility, splendor, and power. 
The ideal once lost, or impaired by the urgent necessities of govern- 
ment, or of social life, has, in God's gracious purpose, been brought 
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to the miads of men once more. Christian souls long for intimate 
and joyfnl fellowship with their fellows. The last generation has 
been casting away one by one the chains of tradition, of narrow 
view, of limited purpose, and feeble aspiration. The Spirit of God 
has moved the hearts of many into a pnrer and clearer atmosphere. 
Men feel, as never before, the need of mutnal effort in the vast 
work which the end of the ages is bringing to them. The Christ 
idea makes anew its large and gracions appeal. As in the com- 
mercial world, associations, combinations, trnsts arise, showing 
increase of capacity and influence, so in the religions world the 
power of combination and the value of mutual effort have assumed 
new moment and influence. 

Among the divinely fruitful influences which have brought the 
subject of union within the scope of clearer vision, have been 
undenominational associated efforts. First of these, in the order 
of time, is the Young Men's Christian Association, which for forty 
years has been fruitful and effective. In such Associations large 
bodies of effective Christian laymen, in England and America, have 
united in a common aim to make the Gospel effective in the practical 
daily life. The Yonng People's Society of Christian Endeavor, in 
recent years and in a wider and more extended way, has brought 
vast numbers of eager workers into united and mutual effort. 
These mutual efforts have weakened the bonds of denominationalism 
and have exalted the dignity and privilege of union in service. The 
missionary efforts, of our native lands, have been an appreciable 
influence in awakening mutual sympathies and organized efforts. 

V. It is not strange, then, that so many strong currents of 
spiritual influence should seek a further interpretation of Christ's 
thought. The Christ ideal demands some formal union. Those 
who are familiar with studies in evolution, have come to understand 
how a vague and indefinite longing, even in the lower forms of life, 
struggles in conflict with its environment until, in due time, a new 
capacity is unfolded and a new power develops itself with new 
functions and duties. In a like manner the old desire of men to 
contend for the subtle tests of a peculiar creed, has fallen away, while 
the desire for a larger freedom in fellowship has taken its place. 
When the unity between these vague longings for union and the 
ideal of Christ is discovered, it is but a short stage of progress to 
the discovery of what kind of a union is desirable, or what conditions 
of union are entitled to secure success. 

VI. The question has already been answered that at the 
present stage of progress no form of union offers so many advantages 
as that oi federation. The word gets its name from political life and 
necessities. It receives its largest illustration from the Federal 
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Union of the United States. Federalism, or imperialism, are the 
two dogmas which now control the plans of statesmen. The ob- 
server of modern history sees clearly that the federal idea is full of 
largest meaning. The enthusiasm with which the Swiss and the 
American republics contend for the federal idea, finds a fitting re- 
sponse in the newly-forming Federation in Australia, in the slowly 
incubating Union of South Africa and in the suggested federal 
relation of the Democracies of the Greater Britain. The imperial 
idea is one of absorption and integral combination. The federal idea 
is one of association under a definite compact, individualism being 
retained as regards personal riglits, but union being secured 
for the greater advantage of the whole. St. Augustine, under 
the spell of the Roman Empire, conceived of the church under 
Imperial form. "The City of God" was to him Rome — giving law, 
security, religion, and heavenly peace to the world. We do not 
regret that imperialism in religion has been divinely proved, through 
long historic processes, to be a failure. An American author has 
given, as the modern parallel to Augustine's book, "The Republic of 
God." With Christ as the Federal Head of His body, the church, 
such several federal units as loyally devoted to each other as to the 
Divine Master, might there not be an enlargement for the future 
church as large, free, and powerful as is seen in the rapid expansion 
of federated nations, co-operative and mntnally helpful ? 

VII. That such a Federal Union of the churches is possible and 
practicable is shown in the history of the churches during the last 
five years. It is fitting that such an effort at union should have 
begun in England. To the non-conforming bodies in England be- 
longs the honor of beginning this great, and may we not hope this 
lasting, effort at Christian Union. It appears that six denomina- 
tions have already united for common work upon the basis of a fede- 
ral organization. Beginning with a tentative meeting in 1882 the 
successive annual meetings were so significant that at the meeting 
in Nottingham, in 1895, a permanent constitution was adopted, and 
the congress was organized as the First National Council of the 
Evangelical Free Churches. This Council represented the 
Congregational and Baptist Churches, the Methodist Churches, the 
Presbyterian Church of England, the Free Episcopal Churches, and 
the Society of Friends. The objects of the National Council are 
stated to be : — 

1. To facilitate fraternal intercourse and co-operation. 

2. To assist in local organization. 

3. To encourage devotional fellowship and mutual counsel con 
cerning the spiritual life and religious activities of the churches. 

4. To advocate the New Testament doctrine of the church. 
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5. To promote the application of the law of Christ to every 
relation in life. 

The organization thns fixes a basis of mntnal support ; it gives 
full respect to each independent body, it invites the formation of 
onion committees in every center, it suggests the possibility of large 
concession and compromise in all non-essentials, it proposes no 
limitation to the fullest freedom of thought and investigation. The 
Free Church hand-book of the present year gives the record of 462 
local organizations, representing more than 11,000 churches and 
1,500,000 in church membership. The local associations hold 
conferences to explain and dignify the new movement. An annual 
meeting is held, in order to make real and manifest the high purpose 
and rare enthusiasm of this new hope which stirs the hearts of 
Christian workers. 

That such an union is possible is shown in the character of 
the assemblies gathered and of the noblemen who are its leaders. 
In the great meeting held at Bristol, in March of this year, the 
Third National Council of Free Evangelical Churches, the assem- 
blies were addressed by Dr. TMunro Gibson for the Presbyterians; 
by Dr. Clifford for the Baptists ; by Dr. Mackennal for the Con- 
gregationalists ; by H. Price Hughes, for the Methodists. Each 
address was full of the new and noble hope, born of allegiance to 
Christ and of joy in Christian service and fellowship. It seemed 
as if the denominations had been waiting for such a time as this to 
blossom into rare fellowship, to crystallize into new devotion to 
Christ for the uplifting of men. 

The practical character of tliis effort is shown in the plan to 
make the movement international. A year since, Dr. Berry visited 
America, as the representative of the National Council, to carry the 
torch of this new flame of Christian love to the United States. 

In Boston, New York, and Chicago he was received most cor- 
dially ; in the latter place a thousand leaders of Christian work 
giving him welcome, while in Boston five hundred evangelical 
churches were represented in the welcome. The yearning of the 
American and Anglo-Saxon heart for mutual loves, across the 
waters, was shown anew in the delightful reception allotted the Eng- 
lish orator. Such a reception was not alone a sign of the spirit of 
union, but was an element in the glad international sympathy, 
newly and richly awakened in the trials and successes of the recent 
Cuban campaign. The visit of Dr. Clifford to Australia served to 
show bow world-wide is the interest in this Christian federation. In 
response to the movement in England, the American Congregation- 
alists deputed Dr. P. S. Moxon to carry their greetings to the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales, In like manner the 
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presence of Dr. Mackennal at the Triennial Conncil of the Ameri- 
can Congregationalists at Portland, Oregon, increased the interest 
in International Federal Ohnrch Unio.j. At the same time the most 
significant address at the groat Oounoil was that upon the federa- 
tion of all evangelical churches in all forms of efficient work. 

It only remains to add that for the ideal of union in practical 
work the time is ripe, the need is very great, the leaders of thought 
and speech are ready, and the work to be accomplished is only 
awaiting development to assume vast proportion with beneficent 
results. 

(7*0 he concluded). 



Communion Wine: Suitable and Unsuitable Symbols. 

To the Editor of " The Recorder." 

In the Recorder for January, 1897, there was printed an article on " Communion 
Wine : Suitable and Unsuitable Symliols," and a printed copy of the article was .sent 
to the Bible Temperance Educator, published in Belfast, Ireland. It was reprinted in 
that periodical for July last. In the Educator for January of this year is printed a 
letter on the same snbjeot from Rev. Dr. Corkey, referring to the above article, which 
coTitains some information which will be of interest to your reader,?, and therefore 
I copy Dr. Corkey's letter, hoping that you will reprint it in the Recorder. 

C. Haetwell. 

" In the interesting article on this subject by Rev. 0. Hartwell, 
in this year's volume of the Educator, pages 88-91, much informa- 
tion is given in regard to the discnssion going on in China and 
other mission fields as to the kind of drink to be used' at the Lord's 
Supper. The question, he says, is still under discussion, ' Can 
other materials than grape wine be appropriately used in the ad- 
ministration of the ordinance?' This question Mr. Hartwell and 
others are prepared to answer in the affirmative, taking into con- 
sideration the circumstances and surroundings amidst which mis- 
sionaries are placed in China. The question is not a living issue 
in the home churches, as no one proposes to use in the ordinance 
any other material than ' the fruit of the vine.' 

" I do not propose to enter at all upon the merits of the 
discnssion, but it may be ititeresting to some of your readers to 
know that the question was discussed by Protestant divines at the 
time of the reformation and subsequently, and that the same answer 
was given by them as that for which Mr. Hartwell contends. The 
question did not at that time arise from any objection being made 
to the use of intoxicating wine. The reformers held the common 
opinions of their age that fermented wine Wv^s good, was commended 
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in the Bible, and was a suitable symbol of the blood of Christ. Bnt 
in countries where the vine was not or coald not be cultivated, it 
was sometimes impossible to procure the juice of the grape in any 
form. In such circumstances the question arose, where wine conld 
not be had, might some other drink in customary use be substituted ? 
In his work on ' Ecidesiastical Polity/ Voetius, a distinguished 
professor at Utrecht in the seventeenth century, discusses this 
question at some length. He answers it in the affirmative, and 
quotes, in support of his views, the authority of Biza, Bncer, and 
Parens, all eminent men in the preceding age. Beza says, in a 
letter to Calvin, ' Where there is no use of bread or wine, or where on 
any occasion no snp})ly can be obtained, the supper is daily observed, 
if what is in common use instead of bread and wine be set forth.' 
The change was not to be made rashly or for the mere sake of 
innovating, but, siiys Voetius, 'in parts of the world where 
their drink is made from honey, or the juice of the cocoanut, or 
from sugar, or from aromatic herbs, that is virtually their wine.' 
' Any generous, wholesome, pleasing drink is analogically wine.' 
He also gives his sanction to the use of bread made from other sub- 
stances than grain, supports his position by several ai'gumeuts, and 
defends it against Romish theologians, who maintained that there 
could be no valid sacrament where wine was not used. The question, 
then, as to material to be used in the Lord's Supper, is not a new 
one — first started in the last few years, as some would have 
us believe. 

"It may be worth mentioning that another question, more 
kindred to living issues, was also discussed in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. ' What is to be done if anyone, from 
some peculiar temperament or habit of body, be unable to taste or 
even smell wine without great aversion, derangement, or disturbance 
of mind?' The answer of Voetius is, that such an one ought by 
no means to be debarred from the communion, but that ' his con- 
venience should be consulted and that some drink, as like wine as 
possible, which he can comfortably use, should be provided for him 
in a separate cap.' (^IIU peculiari calice exhibendiim)- 

" The question, as I have said, has not been raised in these 
countries as to the use of other material in the Lord's Supper than 
'the fruit of tlie wine.' Waiving that question, therefore, in the 
meantime, two inferences may be fairly drawn from the positions 
taken up regarding it by the reformers : (1) That they did not 
hold the most olfuusive and loathsome view which some have 
taken up in modern times, that in order to the right observance 
of the sacrament of the Supper, it is necessary to have an 
intoxicating element in the cup ; and (2) that they would not 
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have thonf;ht of compelling those who regard fermented wine 
as deleterious and poisonous to partake at the Lord's table of 
snch a beverage. They would most certainly have shrunk from 
forcing a fermented drink in the sacred ordinance on converted 
Hindoos and Mahoramedans, who on conscientions and trne 
grounds abstain from all intoxciating beverages. (The discussion 
is found in the work of Voetias referred to above, pp. 738-41.) " 

(Signed) Joseph Coekey. 



Scripture Knowledge and Spiritual Power. 

BY REV. WILLIAM N. BREWSTER. 

tHE Uganda revival is one of the most remarkable turnings to 
God of heathen races in this or any age. 

The recently published biography of the late lamented 
George L. Pilkington, reviewed in the May number of the Mission- 
ary Review, brings out a fact in this connection that it behooves the 
missionaries of China very carefully and prayerfully to consider. 

This fact strikes at the very core of our difficulties in building 
up an intelligently spiritual church in China. The following 
quotation from Dr. Pierson states tlie ca'^e : — • 

" Throughout this great revival in Uganda, God has put 
special and very remarkable emphasis upon the Holy Scriptures 
as the means both of the new birth and the new quickening in 
spiritual life. They adopted a plan of erecting reading houses, or 
as the people called them "synagogi," where native teachers could 
instruct the people under the supervision of more experienced 
workers. 

The system was organized and became a leading feature of the 
work in Uganda. It was the means of causing the revival which 
had started in the capital that same year to spread far and wide 
through the various outlying stations. 

By April 1st, 1894, between thirty and forty teachers had 
offered themselves for such service in the country districts, and 
thirteen were solemnly sent ont in one Sunday and seven more 
the next week. Shortly word came from the islands of an enor- 
moHS increase of "reading." A spirit of new inquiry was found, 
even among Roman (Catholics and Moslems. In the autumn of 
1894, before the church at Mengo fell in a great storm, at least 
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2,000 were assembling every week-day mornincr, and in the 200 
chnrches some 7,000 more, and on Snndays 20,000 in tlie various 
places of meeting. Of these, 6,000 were in classes under reguhir 
instrnction." 

Here were these negro savages, formerly without even an 
alphabet, suddenly forming great schools for learning to read the 
books translated or written and printed by the missionaries into 
the language they had reduced to writing. These people had no 
literature hoary with age and senility wliicli their converts had been 
brought up to revere with idolatrous devotion. They had nothing to 
unlearn before beginning to learn. Hence this marvelous avidity 
in reading. 

The contrast with the work of evangelization in China is indeed 
painful. Here the missionary ojiens a new village station at the 
request of eight or ten families. He appoints a catechist to teach 
them and others who may be reached in that neighborhood. 
The people seem zealous and willing to be taught. After six 
months, or a year, a score of candidates for baptism are presented. 
The missionary finds that throe or four of them can read with 
difficulty passages in the Gospels, the catechism and a few hymns. 
But some of these are soon floundering if ho insists upon a clear 
understanding of what is read. Of the remainder perhaps a dozen 
can tell that Christ's mission was to save the world and what the 
commandments are, but can read nothing intelligently or otherwise, 
and four or five cannot even answer these simple questions. 

What is the missionary to do ? These people seem in earnest. 
Shall he baptize them ? He postpones the last four or five and 
proceeds to administer the sacred rite to the remaining fifteen, but 
with a heavy heart. A year, and not able to read with ease and 
pleasure a single page of the Sermon on the Mount ! How long 
will it be at this rate before the Christian church in China 
is strong in the faith and able to foster and propagate itself 
with a pace that gives some hope of conquering this vast multitude 
for Christ? 

What prevents the free course of the Gospel in China ? To be 
sure the customs, superstitions, and sins of the people form a 
mighty barrier, but probably the greatest and so far the most 
effective chain that clogs the chariot wheels of our King is this 
hieroglyphic style of writing that makes it impossible for the labor- 
ing people to learn to read. Verily in China we cannot say with 
Paul the apostle, " the Word of God is not bound." Dr. Pierson 
says : " It was particularly noticeable how the conversions and 
reclamations (in Uganda) were almost invariably connected with 
knowledge of the Word of God." 
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At the Liverpool Conference in 1896, Mr. Pilkington said: 
"The power to read the Bible is the key to the kingdom of God. 
With the exception of one case I have never known any one to 
profess Christ who conld not read." 

The missionary in China who could say that would have few 
converts to rejoice over. There are many trnly converted illiterate 
Chinese in all our churches, but if a large proportion of our converts 
could read, who doubts that the spiritual power of the chnrch in 
China would be multiplied many fold ? 

Sooner or later we will come to the common conclusion that 
the Romanizing of our Scriptures and literature is necessary to 
building up a spiritual church. The sooner we as missionaries see 
this and act upon it the better it will be for the kingdom of God 
in China. 

It is hard, discouraging, toilsome work to fight against ignor- 
ance and prejndice among our native helpers and converts. We 
have been at it for nine years in Hing-hwa, and are just making a 
successful beginning. The Hing-hwa dialect is distinct from the 
Foochow on the north and the Amoy on the south, spoken by about 
three million people. There is no colloquial character ; only the 
classical. Fully eighty per cent of the five thousand professing 
Christians in the Methodist Episcopal Mission are not able to read 
the Classical New Testament. We reduced the dialect to writing in 
1891 and began translating the New Testament. The greatest 
labor of introducing the new system has not been the difficulty of 
teaching, but of getting our native workers to really believe in it 
and heartily co-operate. Where the native pastors have done this, 
progress has been rapid in almost every case. 

I examined recently a boy of sixteen years of age. He could 
read the catechism at sight, occasioaally stopping to spell a word. 

" How long have you been reading this book ?" I asked. 

" Since last Wednesday." 

" When, did you begin with the Primer ? " 

" A week ago last Thursday." 

"Yes," said a young and zealous unpaid lay worker "he was 
at my house, and it was raining all day, and I persuaded him to 
begin with the alphabet. He learned that and the tones that day. 
Next day he learned to spell. I have not needed to teach him any- 
thing since. He has picked it up himself.'' 

That boy could have studied Chinese classical characters for 
years and been less able to understand the Scriptures than he is 
after ten days of reading the Eomanized in his leisure hours. Of 
course this is an exceptional case. An old man, sixty years of age, 
began to learn last November ; in February he could read anything 
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at sight. He is delighted. He reads all his spare time. He has 
stimulated many to follow his example. 

After nine years we have at last conquered prejudice to some 
extent, and there is a little group in many of onr stations able and 
eager to read the monthly church paper and Scriptures. The 
struggle is well began, and progress will be more rapid in the 
future. It is worth all it has cost. We are looking, praying and 
believing, as well as working for some such Pentecostal power as 
Uganda has been witnessing during the decade just closing, when 
a like foundation has been laid by a general knowledge of the 
written word. 



Echoes from the Homeland. 

BY REV. W. KEMFRY HUNT (F. C. M. S.). 

S_HINA, at long range, is not less attractive to the returned 
missionary than it is when he or she is in direct touch with 
its immense needs and claims. As a matter of fact the 
furlough is educational in the help it affords the worker to view the 
field from varied view-points. The grandeur, intricacy and com- 
pleteness of the kingdom-building is sometimes best seen and 
appreciated away from the base. 

So in our privileged experiences in and among the churches, 
colleges, Sunday schools, and Y. P. S. C. E. "rallies," etc., both 
in America and England, our own vision of the great work has 
been clarified and enlarged, and that while we have been seeking 
to arouse interest, inspire co-operation and secure new workers for 
China. 

The welcome appearance month by month of the Chinese 
Eegorder has kept ns well posted on the progress of events in 
Sinim. The unity among the societies and the all-conquering 
faith of the missionaries helps the work at home. 

The churches as never before have become awakened to the 
imperative and imperial claims of the non-Christian lands on their 
entrusted wealth, wisdom and spiritual gifts. It is one of the 
encouraging signs of the times that the churches are coming to 
understand that no church can be Christian without being 
missionary. 

At the immense gathering of the Chatanooga Convention of 
the Disciples of Christ one of the speakers rose to sublime 
heights of spiritual vision when he declared that " missions are the 
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heart mid soul of dmrcli life. (Jhristiauity is ouly known by its 
catholic, progressive and savin,!;" power. It must either live or die. 
^V^e must either &end or end, inspire or expire ; these are its only 
alternatives." 

In the annnal parliament of religions held in London, better 
known as the " May Meetings f most wouderfnl testimony has been 
given of the expansion of work in all lands, and in the extension 
of Ciirist's kingdom in the until recently, closed doors. 

It was at the annnal meeting of the London missionary society, 
held in the city temple this month, that Dr. Fairbairn, principal 
of Mansfield College, gave the great missionary speech of the day. 
He said: "The history and action of modern missions is nni- 
qne. These find expression in principles. By centralization and 
diffusion the workers are finding the trne secret of missionary 
strategy. The new regime opens with a splendid programme. It 
means a better nnderstanding of the literature, language, philosophy 
Scriptures and traditions of these awakening Eastlands. The 
Orient must be won if it is to be won, and kept, not by material force, 
but by the fullest and highest ex[)ression of the principles of 
Christian truth, liberty and love." 

The annnal meeting of the Baptist Missionary Society was an 
inspiring occasion. The work of Rev. Timothy Richard in aiming 
to reach the officials and through them the Imperial government, 
■was warmly commended. 

It is on record that the speeches of the return ed missionaries 
of the China Inland Mission at their 33rd annual meeting at 
Exeter Hall, were also of a high order. We were privileged to be 
present. One of the most interesting addresses was that given by 
Miss Soltau, recently returned from a tour in the inland provinces. 
The reports showed commendable progress and gave abundant cause 
for thankfulness and the increase of faith for larger service. 

From this it will be seen that this breathing spell in the in- 
spiring associations of the homeland, has been to us a spiritual tonic. 
We have learned that returned missionaries must avoid overwork 
in deputation service. Let them rest, refresh and recuperate. Hear 
the leaders of Christian tliought. Take special studies on the lines 
of latest Biblical research. Associ ate with the sister-missionary 
organizations. 

In this way the toil tried worker, who, by reason of long 
isolation, was out of touch with the currents of religions activity at 
home, is enriched with renewed strength, larger equipment, and a 
deeper enthusiasm in the prosecution of his great missionary 
vocation. 
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Our Bihle Reading. 

BY THE REV. F. B. MEYER, B.A. 

tHE whole of Christian living, in my opinion, hinges on the way 
in which Christian people read the Bible for themselves. All 
sermons and addresses, all Bible-readings and classes, all 
religions magazines and books, can never take the place of onr own 
quiet stndy of God's precious Word. We may measnre our growth 
ia grace by the growth of onr love for private Bible study. And 
we may be sure that there is something seriously wrong when we 
lose our ai)petite for the Bread of Life. Perhaps we have been eat- 
ing too mauy sweets ; or taking too little exercise ; or breathing too 
briefly in the bracing air which sweeps over the uplands of spirit- 
ual communion with God. 

"Happy are they who have learnt the blessed art of discovering 
for themselves the treasures of the Bible which are hidden just a 
little below the surface, so as to test our real earnestness in finding 
them. No specimens are so interesting as those which the natur- 
alist has obtained by his own exertions, and each of which has 
a history. No flowers are so fragrant as those which we discover 
for ourselves, nestling in some woodland dell, remote from the eye 
and step of men. No pearls are so priceless as those which we have 
sought for ourselves in the calm clear depths of the ocean of truth. 
Only those who know it can realise the joy that fills the spirit when 
one has made a great "find " in some hidden connexion, some fresh 
reference, or some railway lines from verse to verse. 

There are a few simple rnles which may help many more to 
acquire this holy art, and I ventnre to note them down. May the 
Holy Spirit Himself own and nse them ! 

1. Make Time for Bible Study. — The divine teacher mnst have 
fixed and uninterrupted hours for meetiug His scholars. His Word 
must have our freshest and brightest thoughts. We must give Him 
oar best and the first-fruits of onr days. Hence there is no time 
for Bible stndy like the early morning. For we cannot give such 
undivided attention to the holy thoughts that glisten like diamonds 
on its pages after we have opened onr letters, glanced throagh the 
paper, and joined in the prattle of the breakfast table. The manna 
had to be gathered before the dew was oS and the sun was up; 
otherwise it melted. 

We onght, therefore, to aim at securing at least lialf-an-honr 
before breakfast for the leisurely and loving stady of the Bible. 
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To some this may seem a long time in comparison with what they 
now give. But it will soon seem all too short. The more yon read 
the Bible the more yon will want to read it. It is an appetite 
which grows as it is fed. And yon will be well repaid. The Bible 
seldom speaks, and certainly never its deepest, sweetest words to 
those who always read it in a hnrry. Nature can only tell her 
secrets to snch as will sit still in her sacred temple till their eyes 
lose the glare of earthly glory and their ears are attuned to her voice. 
And shall revelation do what nature cannot ? Never ! The man 
who shall win the blessedness of hearing her must watch daily at 
her gates and wait at the posts of her doors. There is no chance 
for a lad to grow who only gets an occasional mouthful of food and 
always swallows that in a hurry ! 

Of course this season before breakfast is not possible for all. 
The invalid, the nurse with broken rest, the public servant, whose 
night is often turned into day, — these stand alone ; and the Lord 
Jesus can make it up to them ; sitting with them at mid-day, if 
needs be, beside the well. lu the case of such as can only snatch a 
few words of Scripture as they hasten to their work, there will be 
repeated the miracle of the manna. " He that gathered much liad 
nothing over," i. e., all we get in our morning reading is not too much 
for the needs of the day ; " and he that gathered little had no lack," 
i.e., when by force of circumstances we are unable to do more than 
snatch up a hasty handful of manna, it will last us all through the 
day ; the cruse of oil shall not waste and the barrel of meal shall 
not fail. 

It would be impossible to name all who have traced their 
usefulness and power to this priceless habit. Sir Henry Havelock 
always spent the first two hours of each day alone with God ; and 
if the encampment was struck at 6 a.m. he would rise at 4. 
Earl Cairns rose daily at six o'clock to secure an hour and a 
half for the study of the Bible and for prayer before conducting 
family worship at a tpiarter to eight, even when the late hours of 
the House of Commons left him not more than two honrs for his 
night's rest. It is the practice of a beloved friend, who stands in 
the front rank of modern missionaries, to spend at least three honrs 
each morning with his Bible ; and he has said that he often puts 
aside pressing engagements that he may not only have time, but be 
fresh for it. 

There is no doubt a difficulty in awakening and arising early 
enough to get time for our Bibles before breakfast. Bat these 
difficulties present no barrier to those who must get away early for 
daily business, or for the appointments of pleasure. If we mean 
to get up we can get np. Of coarse we must prepare the way for 
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early rising by retiring early to obtain onr needed rest, thongli 
it be at the cost of some cosy hours by the fireside in the 
winter's night. But with due forethought and fixed purpose the 
thing can surely be done. "All things are possible to him that 
believeth." 

I never shall forget seeing Charles Stndd, early one November 
morning, clothed in flannels to protect him from the cold, and 
rejoicing that the Lord had awaked him at 4 a.m. to study His 
commands. He told me then that it was his custom to trust the 
Lord to call him and enable him to rise. Might not we all do this ? 
The weakest can do all things through Christ that strengtheneth us. 
And though you have failed again and again when you have trusted 
your own resolutions, you cannot fail when yon are simply trusting 
Him. " He wakeneth me morning by morning." " He took him 
by the right hand and lifted him up ; and immediately his feet and 
ankle bones received strength." 

2. Look up for the Teaching of the IJoly Spirit. — No one can 
so well explain the meaning of his words as he who wrote them. 
Tennyson could best ex[)lain some of his deeper references in " In 
Memoriam." If, then, you want to read the Bible as yon should, 
make much of the Holy Ghost, who inspired it through holy men. 
As you open the book, lift np your heart and say : " Open Thou 
mine eyes that I may behold wondrous things out of Thy law." 
" Speak, Lord, for Thy servant heareth." 

It is marvellous what slender light commentaries cast on the 
inner meaning of Scripture. A simple-hearted believer, depending 
on the aid of the Holy Ghost, will find things in the Bible which the 
wisest have mistaken or missed. Well might St. John say of such, 
" Ye need not that any man should teach yon; but the anointing 
which ye have received teacheth you of all things." The teaching 
of the Holy Ghost brings out passages in the Bible which had seemed 
meaningless and bare. 

We can never know too much of that literature which throws 
side-lights on the Bible; and which unfolds the customs of the 
people, difficult allusions, historical coincidences, geographical 
details. Geikie's " Hours with the Bible," Kitto's " Daily Illus- 
trations," edited by Dr. Porter; Dr. Smith's "Bible Diction- 
ary," — books like these are invaluable. But we should study them 
at other times than in the morning hour reserved for the Holy 
Ghost alone. 

3. Read the Bible methodically. — For some reasons it is very 
helpful to map out the Bible into three annual courses and then 
neatly insert the dates, once for all, in the margin as a permanent 
guide. The Old Testament forms two annual courses, each portion 
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averaging five-sixths of a page of a Bagster's Bible ; while the New 
Testament makes a single coarse ; each day's reading being on an 
average exactly one colninu. 

This system has been adopted by those members of the Y. M. 
C. A. Bible Reading Union not already pledged to use other 
portions ; and by other friends who nse the tasteful little " Calen- 
dars " (one for each Testament) in which the annnal conrses are 
clearly arranged. The short New Testament portions should be 
read every year by all; and one Old Testament course by all who 
can possibly do so, thus working the larger division of the sacred 
volume through in two years. 

It is wise to have a good copy of the Scriptures strongly bound 
for wear and tear ; of good clear print, and with as much space as 
possible for notes. It is wise at first to select one with copious 
niar"-inal references, so tliat it may be easy to turn to the parallel 
passages. For myself this plan has invested my Bible reading 
with new interest. I love to have in front of me one of the para- 
graph Bibles of the Religions Tract Society, wliich abound in 
well-chosen references, and a small pocket Bible in my hand, that I 
may easily turn to any references I desire ; a,nd very often I get 
more blessing from the passages to which I refer, and those to 
which these lead, than from the one I may be reading. 

After a while we shall begin to make references for ourselves ; 
and then we may use a copy of the Revised Bible, that we may not 
only be able to read God's Word in the most approved English 
rendering, which is an immense advantage, but that we may also be 
able to fill up the empty margins with the notes of parallel passages. 

But whatever system is adopted be sure to read the Bible 
throno-h on some system as you would read any other book. No one 
would think of reading a letter, poem, or history, as many read 
Uod's Word. What wonder that they are so ignorant of its majestic 
prose, its exquisite lyric poetry, its massive arguments, its sublime 
imagery, its spiritual beauty,— qualities which combine to make it 
the king of books, even though the halo of inspiration did not shine 
like a crown abont its brow ! 

It is sometimes well to read a book at a sitting, devoting two or 
three; hours to the sacred task. At other times it is more profit- 
able to take an epoch, or an episode, or a life, and compare all that 
is written of it in various parts of Scripture. At other times, again, 
it is well to fijllow the plan on which Mr. Moody has so often in- 
sisted, of taking one word or thought, as faith, or love, or able, 
and tracing it, by help of a concordance, from end to end of the 
inspired volume, i^nt in any case, let the whole Bible be your 
Btndy ; because "«.//! Scripture is givea by iuspiratioa of God, and 
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is profitalile." Even the rocky places shall gush with water- 
springs. The most barren chapters shall blossom as the rose. 
" Out of the eater shall come forth meat, and sweetness out of 
the strong." 

Let us never forget that the Bible is one book ; the work of 
one infinite Spirit, speaking through ])rophet and priest, shepherd 
and king, the old-world patriarch and the apostle who lived to see 
Jerusalem levelled to the ground. Yon may subject its words to the 
most searching test, but you will find they will always bear the same 
meaning and move in the same direction. Let the Bible be its own 
dictionary, its own interpreter, its own best commentary. It is 
like a vast buried city, in which every turn of the spaile reveals some 
new marvel, whilst passages branch off in every direction calling 
for exploration. 

4. Bead your Bible with, your Fen in Hand. — Writing of P. R. 
Havergal her sister says : " 8he read her Bible at her study table 
by seven o'clock in the summer and eight o'clock in the winter ; 
sometimes, on bitterly cold mornings, I begged that she would read 
with her feet comlbrta.bly to the fire, and received the reply : ' But 
then, Marie, 1 can't rule ray lines neatly ; just see what a find IVe 
got ! ' If only one searches there are such extraordinary things in 
the Bible. She resolutely refrained from late hours and flittering 
talks at night in place of Bible searching and holy communing. 
Early rising and early studying were her rule through life." 

None, in my judgment, have learnt the secret of enjoying the 
Bible until they have commenced to mark it neatly ; underlining 
and dating special verses which have cast a light upon their path 
on special days ; drawing railway connexions across the page 
between verses which repeat the same message, or ring with the 
same note ; jotting down new references, or the catchwords of help- 
ful thoughts. All these methods find plenty of employment for 
the pen and fix our treasures for us permanently. Our Bible then 
becomes the precious memento of bye-gone hours and records the 
history of our inner life. 

5. Seek eagerly your Personal Profit. — Do not read the Bible 
for others, for class or congregation, but for yourself Bring all its 
rays to a focus on your own heart. Whilst you are reading, often 
ask that some verse or verses may start out from the printed page 
as God's message to yourself, and never close the book until you 
feel that you are carrying away your portion of meat from that 
hand which satisfieth the desire of every living thing. It is well 
sometimes to stop reading and seriously ask, What does the Holy 
Spirit mean me to learn by this ; what bearing should this have OQ 
my life ; how can I work this into the fabric of my character ? 
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Let not the Bible be to yoii simply as a history, a treatise, or 
a poem, but as yonr Father's letter to yonrself ; in which there are 
some things which yon will not understand till yon come into the 
circumstances which require them; but which is also full of present 
help. There is a great difference between the wa}' in which an 
absent child scans the parcel of newspapers and that in which he 
devours the home-letter, by which the beloved parent speaks. 
Both are interesting, but the one is general, the other is all to him- 
self. Eead the Bible, not as a newspaper, but as a home-letter. 

Above all, turn from the printed page to prayer. — If a cluster 
of heavenly fruit hangs within roach, gather it. If a promise lies upon 
the page as a bank cheque, casli it. If a prayer is recorded, appro- 
priate it and launch it as a featheredarrow from the bow of your desire. 
If an example of holiness gleams hcinvG you, ask God to do as much 
for you. If a truth is revealed in all its intrinsic splendour, entreat 
that its brilliance may ever irradiate the hemisphere of your life 
like a star. Entwine the climbing creepers of holy desire about the 
lattice work of Scripture. So shall you come to say with the psalmist, 
'' Oh, how I love Thy law ; it is ray meditation all the day ! '' 

It is sometimes well to read over, on our knees. Psalm cxix., 
so full of devout love for the Bible. And if any should chide us for 
spending so much time upon the Old Testament, or the New, let us 
remind them of the Words of Christ, " Man shall not live by bread 
alone, but by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God.'' 
The Old Testament must be worth our study since it was our Saviour's 
Bible, deeply pondered and often quoted. And the New demands it, 
since it is so full of what He said and did, not only in His earthly 
life, but through the medium of His holy apostles and prophets. 

The advantages of a deep knowledge of the Bible are more than 
can be numbered here. It is the storehouse of the promises. It is 
the sword of the Spirit before which temptation flees. It is the all- 
sufficient equipment for Christian usefulness. It is the believer's 
guide-book and directory in all possible circumstances. Words fail 
to tell how glad, how strong, how useful shall be the daily life of 
those who can say with the prophet, " Thy words were found, and I 
did eat them ; and Thy word was unto rne the joy and rtyoicing 
of my heart." 

But there is one thing which may be said last, because it is 
most important, and should linger in the memory and heart, 
though all the other exhortations of this tractlet should pass away 
as a summer-brook. It is this. It is useless to dream of making 
headway in the knowledge of Scripture unless we are prepared to 
practice each new and clearly-defined duty which looms out before 
our view. We are taught, not for our pleasure only, hut that we 
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•may do. If we will turn each holy precept or command into instant 
obedience, throngh the dear grace of Jesns Christ onr Lord, Grod 
will keep nothing back from us ; He will open to us His deepest 
and sweetest thoughts. Bat so long as we refuse obedience to 
even the least command, we shall find that the light will fade 
from the page of Scripture and the zest will die down quickly 
in our own hearts. 

" This book of the law shall not depart out of thy mouth, but 
thou shalt meditate therein day and night, that thou mayest observe 
to do according to all that is writteu therein ; for then thou shalt 
make thy way prosperous, and then thou shalt have good success." 
(Joshua i. 8). — Evangelical Christendom. 



Eeh-miao Fables. 



TRANSLATED BY MR. S. R. CLARKE, OF THE CHINA INLAND MISSION, 

KWEI-YANQ FU. 

The Swallow and the Toad. 

fN old times the rice plant bore grain from the bottom to the 
_ top of the stalk. This just suited the swallow, but the toad 
was not so well off. It would be well, said he, to reap a 
harvest three times a year, so as to have enough for a year's food. 

No, said the swallow, it would be well if one harvest yielded 
enough food for three years. 

That, replied the toad, would be very bad. 

Why would it be very bad ? asked the swallow. 

Because, said the toad, the land would be overgrown with weeds. 

But, replied the swallow, the weeds would be very convenient; 
we could rest in the shade of them. 

You only think of yourself, said the toad. 

Well, said the swallow, how would it be bad for you P 

I prefer, said the toad, that there should be three harvests 
every year ; thus there would be no weeds, and the snakes would 
not be able to seize me. 

The swallow, however, would not consent to any such arrange- 
ment ; and so they quarrelled. 

You go, said the swallow, and make an accusation against me. 

Accuse you, replied the toad, yes, I'll go and accuse yon. 

The swallow thought the toad would be a long time on the 
road ; so he said to the toad : 

You go first ; I'll come along at my leisure. 
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The toad, however, was clever ; he took a piece of wood and 
threw it in the water ; then he got upon the piece of wood and 
floated down the stream. In this way he was the first to arrive 
before the king. 

The king asked him what he came abont. 

I have come, said the toad, to make an accusation. 

Concerning what matter, asked the king, do you wish to make 
an accusation ? 

I desire, said tlie toad, that every year there should be three 
■crops to supply the year's need. The swallow will not consent to 
this ; he says he prefers that one crop should suffice for three years. 
I say that thus the ground would be overgrown with weeds, and 
the snakes would come and eat me. So we quarrelled, and the 
swallow beat me. 

So the king allowed the claim of the toad that every year 
there should be three crops, and the toad returned to his home. 

Subsequently the swallow, having amused himself on the road> 
arrived. The king asked him, What have you come about ? 

I have come, replied the swallow, to make an accusation. 

Concerning what matter, asked tlie king, do you wish to make 
an accusation ? 

I desire, replied the swallow, that one harvest should suffice 
for three years. The toad will not consent to this, and he beat me ; 
80 I have come to accuse him. 

But, said the king, the matter is already decided. You'll find 
it recorded here ; you can read it. 

The swallow, seeing the toad's claim was allowed, kept on 
protesting. Thereupon the king, with his hand, hit the swallow on 
the head ; and ever since the top of the swallow's head has been flat I 

The Dog, the Cat, the Rat and the Sheep. 

Once upon a time the dog and the cat agreed to be cousins. 

The dog said, We two have become cousins ; there must be no 
stealing between us. 

The cat replied, We'll steal other people's things ; we two are 
relations ; how can we still rob one the other ? 

Not long afterwards the dog took ofl" his horns and put them 
on one side ; he then stooped down and began to lick the inside of 
a stone mortar ; in a little time he straightened himself and looked 
round, but could not see his horns ; so he said to the cat : 

Have you seen my horns ? 

The cat said, I haven't seen them ; I certainly don't look after 
your horns for you. 
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The dog searched, but conid not fiod them ; subsequently he 
asked the rat. 

The rat said, I know where they are. 

The dog said, Yon tell me. 

The rat replied, Your consin, the .eat, has stolen your horns and 
put them in a cupboard. 

The dog went to see, bnt the cupboard was shut. 

He said to the rat, You go and get them for me. 

The rat replied, What reward will you give me ? 

The dog replied, When I eat anything you shall eat with me. 

So the rat went and gnawed a hole in the cupboard and 
brought out the horns in his mouth. 

But the cat saw him, and went and snatched them away ; the 
dog went and pursued the eat, and the cat went up to the top 
of a tree. 

The dog, at the foot of tlie tree, cried out, Beat him ! 

The cat, on the top of the tree, said, I'm not afraid. 

When it became dark the dog was afraid, and went home, 
whereupon the cat came down the tree and gave the horns to the 
sheep. 

And now the cat worries the rat, and the dog likes to chase the 
sheep and bite them. Because of these things that happened to them 
once upon a time, there is enmity and ill-will ; so at the present 
time they are not good friends. 



3n fiDemoriam. 

REV. N. J. PLUMB, A.M. 
By Rev. M. C. Wilcox, Ph.D. (M. E. M., Fooohow.) 

The news of the death of this well known and honored missionary 
will cause sorrow to thousands in China and in the United States. The 
sad event occurred Julj' 11th at the Sharp Peak sanitarium near 
Fdochow, as the result of a brief illness, whicli was caused by exposure 
to the midday sun. 

In 1870 a call was sent forth to the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Amei'ioa for "six young men for China." Prompt were the responses 
from various parts of the country, and carefully selected men wei'e sent 
out — two to Peking, two to Kiukiang and a like number to Foochow, 
where Bro. Pkoiib arrived October 14th, 1870. The Mission which he 
joined then consisted of only Rev. R. S. Miiclay, Rev. S. L. Baldwin, 
Rev. Nathan Sites and Misses Beuiah and Sarah Woolston. 
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So important has been the work, and so widespread the influence of 
our brother, wliose departure we mourn, that an outline sketch of his 
career will doubtless be welcomed, not only by those who knew him 
personally but by many others. 

Nathan James Plumb was born at Bateman Town, Morrow County, 
Ohio, September 8th, 1843. Bereft at three years of age of his father, 
his training devolved entirely on his mother, a woman of unusual ability 
and of deep piety, who in his infancy dedicated lior son to the work of the 
Christian ministry. It is not strange, therefore, that the future mission- 
ary early became an earnest worker for the Master. 

Bro. Plumb's boyhood years were spent on tlie home farm and in the 
district school, after which he studied three years in the Belleville 
Academy, preparing for college. But the civil war had broken out, and the 
student, feeling that his country needed his services, enlisted in Company 
I, 88th Ohio infantry. He served most of the time on the staff of 
General Hooker, familiarly called "Fighting Joe Hooker." During his 
army life the young soldier's Christian influence was widely felt among 
his comrades, many of whom were through his efforts brought to accept 
the Savior. 

At the close of the war Bro. Plumb entered the Ohio Wesleyan 
University, which has always been specially noted for its earnest mis- 
sionary spirit, and in due time completed the classical course, together 
with certain theological studies. So persistent was his purpose to secure 
a liberal education that during his student life he supported himself by 
teaching school in the vacations of the university and by tutoring fellow- 
students who did not relish hard work. 

A year or so before graduating Bro. Plumb was led to consider the 
demands of the foreign mission fields, and became convinced that he was 
divinely called to go abroad instead of laboring in the North Ohio Con- 
ference according to his original purpose. Hsnce in August, 1870, he was 
ordained by Bishop Clark at Chicago, and soon after sailed for Foochow. 
It may be stated here that of the six y<'U;ig men who then entered upon 
their missionary career four have already finished their lahors. On 
December 2nd, 187.3, Bro. Plumb was married at Foochow by Dr. S. L. 
Baldwin to Miss Julia F. Walling, who has been a most devoted and 
helpful wife. Two children — Horace and Florence — -were born to tliem. 
The former has recentlj^ graduated from Ohio Wesleyan University, at 
which institution Florence is still a student. 

Bro. Plumb was one of the five missionaries who, together with 
twenty-five Chinese preachers, were in 1877 organized into the Foochow 
Conference. 

Our promoted brother has labored in every department of missionary 
eiiterprize, except the medical work. He has had supervision — as missionary 
in charge or as Presiding Elder — of every district in the Foochow Con. 
ference, including those set off a few years since with the Hing-hua Mis- 
sion Conference, For nearly twenty years he was superintendent of our 
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Mission Press. He also served many years as editor of the Chinese 
Christian Advocate, as Secretary and Treasurer of our Mission and as 
Secretary of the Foochow Conference. He did a great amount of itiner- 
ating, preaching the Gospel to multitudes in nearly every part of the 
northern half of Fuhkien province. 

During the past throe years Bro. Plumb has been President of the 
Methodist Theological School at Foochow, with which institution he was 
connected as an instructor nearly ever since his arrival in China. In 
1891, while on furlough, he studied in Yale Divinity School, returning to 
Foochow still better fitted for the work assigned him. 

As to literary work, it may be stated that he translated Angus' 
Hand-book of the Bible and Claude on Sermons, and that he was pre- 
paring other books to use in his work. He was also one of the committee 
for revising the Scriptures in the Foochow dialect. 

In 1880 he was chosen reserve delegate to the General Conference of 
his denomination. He was elocred a full delegate to the body in 1892, 
also as delegate to the World's Ecumenical Conference of Methodism, 
held at Washington in 1891. 

Bro. Plumb was a faithful, earnest, hard-working missionary. His 
thorougii knowledge of the language, his ripe experience, liis strong faith 
in God and in his plan of redemption through Jesus Ciirist, his con- 
sequent belief in the ultimate triumph of Christianity over every false 
system of religion, — these and other qualifications fitted him in a pre- 
eminent manner to labor in this needy held. 

We had been taking it for granted that our brother would be able to 
devote at least ten years more to the work so dear to him and to us all 
before his final return to the home land. But suddenly, unexpectedly, 
he has passed on to the true home land, the " Home of the Soul," the 
"city which hath foundations, whose builder and maker is God." This 
mystery is to us impenetrable. Why was such a worker called away 
when so much remains to be dome, when millions are perishing without a 
knowledge of the true God and of Jesus Christ, whom He hath sent. 
Faith tells us that God can bury His workmen and yet carry on His 
■work. Faith whispers that our loving, all-wise, all-powerful Father never 
makes a mistake, and that bye and bye this strange dispensation of His 
providence will be made perfectly clear. 

The text (Rev. xiv. 13) used by the writer at the funeral of our 
departed friend, expi-esses well the salient points in his godly, laborious, 
fruitful life. Bro. Plumb lived in the Lord, and therefore died in the Lord. 
He was a hard worker — a laborer together with God — and now he enjoys 
rest, sweet rest, from the pains and sorrows, the cares and anxieties of 
this mortal life, and is, no doubt, already engaged in those higher minis- 
tries of the "saints in light," for which God, even here, prepares them 
that love Him. 

And our brother's " works do follow." He bore an important part 
in the planting and training of the Christian church in China and in 
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prpparing young men to go forth as preachers of the same blessed Gospel 
which it was his own joy to proclaim. His death is not only mourned by 
those nearest and dearest, but by his fellow-missionaries, whose numbers 
were already seriously depleted, and by the Chinese preachers and com- 
municants, who always found in him a genuine friend and lielper. 

Having toiled faithfully, diligently, in full reliance upon the Savior's 
merits and upon the aid of the Holy Spirit, Bro. Plumb's labor cannot 
be in vain in the Lord. 

" Servant of God well done ! 
Thy glorious warfare's past ; 
The battle's fought, the victory's won 
And thou art crowned at last ! " 



Eev. E. T. Williams, M.A., Editor. 

Published ia the interests of the " Educational Association of China. 



" Learn ! " 

BY THE VICEROY CHANG CHIII-TUNG. 

(Translated by Rev. S. I. Woodbridge.) 

(Continued from page 400, August number.) 

Vol. II. PiiACTicAL. 

(Chapters VIII, IX, X, XI, sud XIV omitted.) 

Chapteb XII. — Railways. 

3T[S there any one power that will open the door of learniog for the 
M. scholar, the farmer, the workman, the merchant and the 
soldier ? To this question we reply emphatically, there is, and 
it is the railway. Tlie potentialities of the scholar lie in extensive 
observation — of the farmer, in finding a ready sale for farm pro- 
dncts ; of the workman, in the increase of machinery ; of the 
merchant, in cheap and rapid transit ; and of the soldier, in the 
quick despatch of the mauitioos of war. The rnlers of the San Tai 
considered the building of good roads of first importance in the 
conduct of the government. The railway is tlie source of the 
wealth and power of Western countries. The laws of China make 
no provision for the building of thoroughfares. Consequently the 
hill roads are rough and uneven and the village roads are muddy 
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and lead nowhere, whilst the streets of the city are nncanny and 
unkempt. We need not wonder that people are afraid of going out 
and that merchandize cannot be freely transported to inland cities. 
Let us bnild railways and then the scholar can have easy commnni- 
cution with distant friends, the farmer can utilize much that is now 
waste, the merchant can readily meet the demand for supply, 
forwarding the heaviest material, the workman will soon find 
machinery everywhere, the abundant products of the mines will be 
beneficially distributed, and our China coast will be securely pro- 
tected and guarded by myriads of efficient troops. Then will there 
be economy of time and money ; the officials cannot become idle 
nor the people oppressed. The whistle of the train will wake the 
echoes and dispel the doubts of the conservatives. Rapid com- 
munications with head-quarters will be made and much bother 
saved in preparation for the reception of officials. The whole coun- 
try will become really ours, and China will be one great united 
family with no fear of famine or war. 

If the circulation is good, it naturally follows that the body 
will be in health; if the ears and eyes are open, reliable informa- 
tion can enter ; and if the heart and brain are exercised, proficiency 
will result. 

The ears and eyes are the foreign periodicals, the heart and 
the brain are our colleges, and the circulation is the railway. 
Let us have it, and where it cannot touch let us build good horse 
roads and tramways. The enrichment of the government and 
people will be but a secondary matter when we consider the 
splendid results that will follow in other directions. We have been 
looking into the railway affairs of the world for thirty years. 
Every country considers railways most urgently important. They 
have been introduced all over the globe, and even now are daily 
spreading. They interlace the globe like spider webs stretching 
over the land for millions of miles.* If China does not introduce 
them we will remain isolated from the rest of the world. While 
others are traveling with facility to the sea coast we will be sitting 
bound and paralj'zed in the house ! How can the people of our 
flowery inner land progress or even exist without railways ? 

Chapter XIII. — Religious Toleration. 

Alien doctrines have caused dissension both in Asia and Europe. 
In the latter country the strife has been waged for mastery by the 
ambition of men. In China the fight for Confucianism against 
Taoism and Buddhism has been for principle. We now know what 

* Railway Associations exist in all countries for the promotion of railway 
interests, ifiey meet triennially. 
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is right, that Confnciaaism is the pnre and holy truth, the U (^) 
of heaven and the sum and snniinit of the five relations. Not even 
the most distant conutries can dispnte this fact; and yet there are 
some who fear that onr religion will decay and are casting about 
for means to conserve it. i Our own opinion is that in order to 
advance Confucianism we must reform the government and not 
everlastingly combat other religions. The times are changed now — 
the present is not the past. Since the treaties were made tlie 
Western religion has spread over China. Our laws permit it, and 
the burning of chapels by Chinese is forbidden by our Emperor. In 
consequence of the murder of missionaries iu Shantung, Germany 
has annexed Kiao-chow. Other countries are watching for op- 
portunities to imitate the example in other parts of the empire. 
Our condition is one of danger. 

The higher class of Chinese should carefully consider the 
situation and should tolerate the Western religion as they tolerate 
Buddhism and Taoism. Why should it injure us? and because 
Confucianism, as now practiced, is inadequate to lift us from the 
present plight, why retaliate by scoffing at other religions ? Not 
only is such a procedure useless ; it is dangerous.^ For the people 
imitate their rulers, and the sconudrels and rap-scallions of China 
take occasion to create disturbances against foreigners, and without 
provocation injure them, and thus grieve the heart of our Emperor. 
The foreigners themselves are aroused against us, and calamity falls 
like gloom upon the country. How can such men be called 
patriotic ? The Chinese at the ports have found out what kind of 
people foreigners are. In the interior it is different. The Westerner, 
dressed in his native garb, goes through a place, and is immediately 
followed by a crowd of ignorant men and children, who soon begin 
to call names and throw stones. A mob quickly collects, and who 
can tell what the consequences will be ? The rabble do not con- 
sider whether the man is a missionary or not, or whether he is 
European or American. Without any reason whatever the innocent 
man is often beaten by the Chinese, who cannot tell whether he is a 
custom house officer, an assistant of some mandarin, a traveler, or a 
preacher. All are hustled alike. 

This is pnre disobedience to the Chinese Emperor's commands. 
It is shameful for a couple of hundred Chinese to set upon one or 
two defenceless foreigners and attack them for naught. It is 
cowardly, too, and these crowds who are so brave on occasions like 
these would soon turn tail and flee if pitted against an enemy in war. 

So foreigners say the Chinese have no manners. Our own 
opinion is that the Chinese who make the rows are lunatics. Again, 
we constantly hear awful rumours of missionaries taking out the 
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eyes of the Chinese to prepare strong decoctions of medicine which 
are said to convert lead into silver. These stupid beliefs have been 
handed down for generations, and they are utterly false. Eight 
years ago a report was circulated in Ichang that the eyes of seventy 
children in a certain school had been gouged out by missionaries. 
AH the Chinese thoroughly believed it, and the authorities were 
compelled to make an investigation. And what was the result? 
All the children in that institution were perfectly sound — eyes and 
all — -except one. The parents of this little one said that it had been 
afflicted with small-pox, and its eyes had been injured by the 
disease. The eye balls were intact ! 

In 1896 a rascally Chinese teacher buried the body of a child 
in the compound of the missionaries in Kiang-yin to further some 
ulterior design against the foreigners. An official investigation was 
instituted, the whole truth discovered and the culprit punished. 
These are recent events, and show that no belief whatever can be 
put in rumours about foreigners. Why, the Western religion has 
been established for more than a thousand years and propagated in 
many countries ! The new and the old have been in conflict for 
centuries, and no one outside of China has ever dreamed of setting 
such rumours afloat. If there had been such awful practices 
foreign countries would have been destroyed long ago, and no 
Western man could boast of a whole skin. Some simpleton may 
say that such tricks are only practised upon the Chinese. But how 
about the ante intercourse times before we had contact with 
foreigners? We know foreign countries have always produced an 
abundant supply of medicines. Chapels exist in nearly all the 
provinces of China, and, pray, how could foreign missionaries 
murder the myriads of Chinese to procure enough eyes without it 
being universally known ? An old saw runs : — 

"A marble will move about on a smooth surface, but will stop 
at a hole ; 

A lying rumour will flourish among the ignorant, but will be 
stopped by common sense." 

Ye long-robed and begirdled Oonfucianists ; it is yonr office and 
duty to instruct the ignorant people and not be fools yourselves, lest 
the men from beyond the seas laugh at you behind your backs. 

The End. 
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A EistoTy of the United States. 

BY M. C. WILCOX, M.A., PH.D. 

j^M R- WILCOX has prepared a very nsefal history of the 
^^1L United States, one that will not only be found of service as 
a text-book but which cannot but be interesting to the 
general Chinese reader. It is written in good style, and relates the 
principal events in American history from the first discovery of 
the Western world to the close of the recent war with Spain. An 
interesting feature is the attention paid to American inventions 
and the industrial progress of the country. A valuable appendix 
gives the most important articles of the treaties between the 
United States and China. The Table of Contents is printed in 
English as well as Chinese, which will prove of much assistance no 
doubt to teachers, and an Anglo-Chinese glossary gives the 
transliteration of all proper names that are found in the work. In 
this Mr. Wilcox apparently follows Dr. Sheffield's list wherever that 
is available, although there are a few typographical errors in the 
text, causing some discrepancy between the glossary and the 
history proper. 

The transliteration of some names not found in the above list 
could, we think, be improved, as there is in a few instances a lack of 
uniformity, but this is a matter on which there must of necessity be 
some difference of opinion, and until the Committee on Translitera- 
tion publishes its report it is impossible for translators to avoid 
using different characters for the same sound in words not hereto- 
fore transliterated. Mr. Wilcox is certainly less open to criticism 
in this regard than most. The work is published in two volumes 
and printed in clear type on white paper. The maps leave much 
to desired, and some of the illustrations by native artists rather 
mar than adorn the work, as they are not good, even from a Chinese 
point of view. 

But these are slight blemishes and scarcely to be considered 
in comparison with the general excellence of the press work. 

The price is fixed at seventy-fi.ve cents a copy, or for five or more 
copies seventy cents each. Orders to be addressed to G. S. Miner, 
Foochow, or <'0 the Presbyterian Press, Shanghai. 
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QUESTIONS TO OPrUM S.MOKEUS. 
To the Editor of 

" Thk CniNESK Hecordep.." 

If not too Lite, I beg to cal] tlic 
attention of missiouaries wlio luue 
received the above list of questions 
to an error in Que.stioix XIJT and 
ask them, before _i:;-(!ttin_i,' the answers 
filled in, to kindly correct it by 
substituting J^ for the lii'st char- 
acter j"^ in tlie above (juestion. 

May I also urge thai tin; answei's 
be returned as (!arly as [jossible. 
As yet I lia\-e only recei\'ed returns 
from seven missionaricis ! 

(^i;o. NicoLL. 

C. I. M., Chi-clieo-fu. 



"gold" POISOS. 
To the Editor of 

"The Cm;>fESE Rkcokder." 

Deak Sir : In the Tentli Annual 
Report of the Medical Mission at 
Tai-yuen-fu wo read, p. G, " in 
consideration of the rank of the 
family th(! agent employed was 
gold, not opium." 

Giles, under ^, lias ^ ^, " to 
swallow gold, a cuplieniism for 
taking poison. (For a long time it 
was believed, and even now many 
Chinese believe, that the words are 
to be taken literally)." 

After the Japanese invasion it 
was reported that Admiral Ting had 
" swallowed gold ;" on examination 
his servants said lie had taken an 
ounce of opium. 

The Chinese are not acquainted 
wifli the salts of gold. Eve)-ytliing 
but the metal in its natural form 
is excluded. 

It would be interesting to liavo 
this point cleared up. 

Faithfully y<iurs, 

C. F. ilouu. 



^rsEMOTEcnNioAT; help to remem- 

r.Eii T]1E RADICALS. 

To ihe Editor of 

" The CniNESE Eecoeder." 

Dear Sir; The longer we study 
Cliinese the more do we recognize 
the^ importance of remembering tho 
order and the numbers of the Clu- 
neso radicals, so as to find words 
(jiiickly in the dictionary. The 
best method of learning the order 
of th.e radicals is Rev. J. A. 
Silsljv's Ode, given in J)r. Mateor's 
Manilarin Lessoirs. Rut even thus 
it is (litiicnlt to recollect the num- 
bers of the radicals quickly. To 
those who have mastered Silsby'a 
Ode a friend therefore suggests as 
an (ulditiouxil lidjj tho following 
four sentences, marking the fifth 
and tenth rn,dical always : — • 

5 10 15 20 25 

1. One man ice-wrapped divines 
30 :!r> «) In 

by moutli slowly the roof's sprouts. 

50 ,55 

'1. A napkin in joineddiands, he 

CO (is ' 70 76 

steps to the branch of a square tree, 

so 85 90 

denying water of its frame. 

05 100 106 110 

3. Sombre lives, backed by lances, 

115 Vli) 125 130 

liave grain, silk and old meat on the 

135 

tongue. 

1-10 145 150 

4, Grass-clothed in tho valley, 

155 100 185 

naked and bitter, they pluck out 

170 175 180 

pli'iitv of wrong sounds from tho 

185 ' 100 105 

head-hair of a fish, leaving only 

200 i!05 210 

hemp, frog and even. 

[A friend sends us tlio follow- 
ing from tho late ]\lrs. Mateer, 
which contains some excellent good 
sens(\- - El). IIec. ] 

China will never be converted 
vviUiuut jira3'(;r, ]mi just, as ceriainly 
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China will never be converted with- 
out woric — hard ivork — do-wnriglit 
drudgerij. WIjou God wanted a 
tabernacle He set the Israelites to 
work, the women to spin and vveavc 
and embroider, the men to sawing 
boards — good hard ')vood- — that I am 
sure made their ai-ms and their backs 
ache, and planing, which was not 
easy work, and worliing up gold 
and silver and brass, which required 
the closest kind of application, and 
they were all biisj- a whole year. 
Even Christ TliniSelf did not osoapo 
drudgery. Ho made tables and 
chairs and benches, not better — that 
is, finer or more beautiful probabl}r — 
than those the Chinese use. And 
His preaching was still more drudg- 
ery. 8eo how He traveled and lived 
in crowds, healed the sick, comfort- 
ed the sorrowing, rejoiced with the 
joyful, and was instant in season and 
out of season teaching the igno- 
rant. Paul did not make converts 



and build them up in the faith by 
prayer alone, but by warning them 
day and night with tears. We can't 
convert the Chinese simply by spend- 
ing our lives in tiioir country, nor 
by living in their neigliborhood, nor 
in their houses, nor by wearing their 
clothes, but by taking them into 
our hearts and feeling the burden 
of their .sins and their sorrows and 
spending time and strength and 
thought on them as mothers do on 
their cliildren. Wo must give our- 
selves wJioUy to them as Paul says. 
God puts upon us a great honor 
and blessing when He calls us to 
this work, hut He also puts iipon 
us a trenie?idotis responsibility, as 
any one must see who roads the 
Epistles to Timothy and Titus and 
the XXXIII of Exodus. We are 
made Icadei'S in. a spiritual warfare, 
and we must answer for tl)e souls 
of many Chinese as well as our 
own. 



§m §o0k Cabk. 



Tlic British and Foreign Bible 
Society are early in tlie field with 
their calendar for 1 900, with its 
usual excellent features. It is pub- 
lished both in Mandarin and 
Wen-li, and on white, yellow, and 
pink foreign paper. A text in huge 
type has been inserted for each 
Sunday instead of a daily text in 
small type as formerly. Price 
$7.00 per 1,000. 



The little pamphlet, " Work for 
Women and Childien," which has 
been prepared by tlic Misses Wood- 
hull, tells the simple story of how 
two of the lady missionai'ies in 
China are trying to forward the 
Lord's work in tliis land. They are 
connected witli the A. I'.. C. P. M. 
in Poochow, and this report just 

received cover.'i the yeur 1608, 



It opens with the report of the 
Hospital for Women and Children, 
and the photographic " glimpse " 
aids us to see, as well as to listen, 
as we follow the doctor's story. 
Its interest, as in all work of this 
kind, lies in its personal incidents. 
It is evident that the main thing 
in all this work is to introduce the 
si?i-sick ones to the One who alone 
can foi'give, and heal, and bless. 
6,122 patients were treated during 
1898. 

The report of the Hospital is 
followed by an account of the 
Woman's School and Kindergarten, 
and here again the artist helps us 
to see the liappy little company 
about tln.'ir table in Davis' Momo- 
ria] Had. Ikit we think all eyes 
will linger longest over the four 
little kindergarteners who face 
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page 29 ; jusfc as interesting, just 
;ia susceptible to good or evil aro 
tliey as the little kindergarteners 
in Eui'opa or America. We think 
of tlie millions of tlioin wlio are 
outside of all this good work. May 
our prayei- tali:e in all thosi^ others, 
as well as these dear little faces 
we are privileged to see, and who 
themselves are so blessed in being 
already where the true light shincth. 



^ J> H piJ- This is a book of 
21 Chinese panes, issued by the 
China Inland Mission. It discusses 
the Sabbath Question in four chap- 
ters a follows : — 

I. What the Bible itself says 
about the day. 

II. The Sabbath in the Garden 
of Eden. 

III. The Jewish Sabbath. 

IV. The Chrisliau Sabbath. 

These chapters are further sub- 
divided and their subject matter 
logically tr(;atod. The burden of 
proof that o«,e commandment of the 
Decalogue, and that one the longest, 
was abrogated or explained away, 
wdiilst the other nine are to be 
observed, rests with the latitudi- 
narians. From the discussion five 
general principles are deduced : — 

1. Although our Lord went every- 
where doing good, yet He rested on 
the Sabbath. 

2. His people in all generations 
should follow His example. 

3. Although we are under grace, 
we are bound to obey the command- 
ments of God. 

4. The day of rest was instituted 
by the iivuuutable God, and is not 
to be changed by man. 

We heartily commend this book 
to missionaries, who will do good 
service by putting a copy into the 
hands of each native Christian. 
It may 1)0 obtained at the Presby- 
terian Mission Press or at the 
business depot of the China Pnland 
Mission for three cents a copy. 

S, I. WOODBKIDGE. 



REVIEWS. 

The "Young Man of Yesterday, an In- 
spiration to tlte Young Man of To-day, 
TSy tlie hite Judge Asa W. Tenney. 
With an Introduction by Rev. David 
Grcj^i:, t).D. Pp. U2. iriemiug H. lie- 
veil Co. §0.30. 

This thin volume con.sists mainly 
of an inspiring address delivered to 
young men ; and consists of noticea 
of famous men of all ages who liavo 
done great and lasting service to 
mankind before the age of thirty- 
three, which is fixed as the limit of 
"youth." It makes very interesting 
reading, and its intlucnce could not 
bo otherwise than stimulating and 
wholesome. 

Dr. Gregg prefixes a brief notice of 
the life of the distinguished author. 



One of the Two. By Cliiirles M. Shel- 
don, author of "In His Steps," etc. 
Pp. 50. Fleming H, KevoU Co, 1898. 

3o.;}0. 

One of the best known stories of 
Mr. Sheldon was recently noticed 
in these columns. This later one is 
an allegory, representing the con- 
test in heaven and in hell for tho 
possession of a new-born soul on tho 
earth. The two spirits who havo 
volunteered to save and to wreck 
the soul, meet at tho beginning, and 
their warfare is conducted along 
similar linos with opposite aims. 
The soul is left at the parting of 
the wa,ys, still undecided which 
route to take, and the reader is 
urged to r'oilect that his own in- 
fluence is either like that of " Good 
InJluenco" or else like "Bad In- 
fluence," the titles of the two rival 
spiilts. Mr.Sholdon has a wide reach- 
ing audience, to many of wdiom this 
little bit of symbolism will be a help. 



The Transformation of Hiiwaii. How 
American Missionaries gave a Chris- 
tian Nation to the \\^orl(L Told for 
Yonng Folks. I'y Belle Jf. Brain, 
author of " Fuel for Missionary Fires." 
Fleminij 31. Jio\rell tJonipany, New 
York, Chicago, Toronto, 1898. Pp. 193. 

This volume of sixteen chapters 
deals with tho most interesting 
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phases of the history of the Hawai- 
ian Islands, and tells the stoiy in 
a way adapted to rivet the atten- 
tion of the young pi-ople for whom 
it is intended. Now tliafc fliosc 
Islands have definiloly beconu; a 
part of the United States, it is 
important that the young citizens 
of that republic should know v-lmt 
was the genesis of the " transforma- 
tion " which has been witnessed in 
Hawaii. For more than half a 
century there has l)een a distinct 
"anti-missionavy " pJirty in tl\<! Isl- 
ands, who ha;ve so represented and 
misrepresented the facts as to make 
it appear that the men and women 
who lirst came to the distant group 
in the far off seas, were actuated 
by the same greed as the traders 
whom tliey often fcslt obliged to 
oppose. Happily the whole i-ecord 
is too clear and indisputable for 
dispute, and in future \ve siiall 
probably hear soniewliat less of 
this style of criticisms tlian in tho 
past. The book is illustrated by 
many good photogrn.]'>hs giving the 
strang(!r a little idea, of the appear- 
ance of Honolulu and the scenery 
of other Islands tlian Oahu. 

The familiar story of the brave 
defiance of the goddess Pele l)y 
Kapiolani is well t(jld, but her 
route fi'om Ifilo to tho Volcano of 
Kilauea is given as "a diliicult 
and dangerous journey of one lum- 
dred miles across rough la\'a beds." 
The distance from Hilo to tlio 
Volcano House is just thii'ty miles, 
as is mentioned a few pages lat(!r, 
and although the route is undoubt- 
edly " I'ough " there is no dan- 
ger aboirt it unless Kauna Loa 
should chn.nce to bo in eruiition. 
On page 12G Titus Coan is termed 
tlie "High Priest of tho Volcano," 
but the same phrase is employed a 
few pages l;i,t{!r to designate " a 
monster of iniquity." On page 181 
the word "than" has (h'opped out, 
and in the few lines of " l'\)re\vord " 
we meet with the unfamiliar a.djec- 
tivc " exhaustic." H is to bo Iiopod 



that the demand from RuraLay 
school libraries for this little voi- 
unu! will be large, as its story i.s 
told from the right point of view, 
and its inilu<!nco can only bo whole- 
sonic. 



Jlisaioiiary Expansion since the Ref- 
otinution. By t)ie Rev. .J. A. Graham, 
M,A,, misaionavy of the (Sinrch of 
Scoi,lan(l YdUiig Men's (luild, at Ka- 
iinijxjng, India. Author of " On the 
'^i'hrtisliold of 1'liree Closed Lands." 
14-.') illuatiations and 8 maps. Pp. 244. 
Fleming H. Kevell Co., New York, 
Chicago, Toronto, 1899. >^1.2.''>. To bo 
had at tlic Missionary Home, 1 Sew- 
ard Ro.ad, 

The preface informs us that this 
volume attempts to give in short 
compass a general view of the 
priacipl(!s, itistory, and present posi- 
tion of the Missions of the lieformed 
Church(!s. The book is divid(xl 
into eight chapters, tlio first six of 
which, comprising about' one hun- 
dred pages, l)ring th(! story down to 
the begiinnng of the XIX century. 
The rcnnaining ones are on the 
Hindus and their N(!ighbors, Bud- 
dhist Lands, the Dark Continent, 
Islam, the Soutiiei'n Isles, the 
New AVorld, and ih.c World's 
l<]vangolization, followed by four- 
pages of index. Tho author justly 
remarks tliat in dealing so briefly 
with a subject so grciit and a 
literature so extensive, it is not 
easy to be at once coinprelicnsivo 
anti interesting. We are told that 
many friends have contributed to 
the making of this work ; most of 
the chapters having been submitted 
to acknowledged authorities on the. 
respective subjects. The twen- 
ty yiages into which the Clrinese 
empire are condensed were re- 
vised by Rev. H. L. Mackenzie, of 
Swatow, of the English Presbyte- 
rian Church. The multitudinous 
illustrations, while most of them 
small, are helpful, and take a wide 
range from isolated and grouped 
poi trails, up to scenery .]| The 
one heading tho chapter on tho 
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New Woi'ld shows the three tiny 
caravels with which Columbus dis- 
covered America, alonj^'sido of the 
latest Cunarder ' Campania ' on the 
same scale, making a striking ex- 
hibit of what four centuries have 
developed in oceanic transportation. 
The maps, though small, seem to 
bo excellent, being by Keith .John- 
ston. The chapter on India is 
naturally more full of vitality than 
that upon China. If any of our 
readers should complain of the 
scanty notice of many features in 
that resume (or in any other) let 
them try the experiment themselves 
of executing such a task in such a 
space. The book as a whole is in 
every way to bo commended to the 
increasing number of students of 
missions. 
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Christian Science Examined. By Henry 
Varlcy. Fleming H, llovell. 1898. Pp. 
80. %0. 15. 

The well known English evan- 
gelist takes up a congoiial tlujine 
in this small book which will be 
worth examination by any who may 
not have met with a similar analysis 
of the ponderous " Science and 
Health " of Mrs. Mary Baber Eddy, 
now considerably past its 137th edi- 
tion ! James Bryce mentions that 
a favorite American note of moder- 
ate approbation is the phrase : " I 
tell you. Sir, it's a big thing." Since 
the days of Martin Tapper perhaps 
the like of such popularity has not 
been seen, and it might be ditlicult to 
name the epoch in history in which 
such a concretion of doubly distilled 
nonsense as Mrs. Eddy has produced, 
was co-ordinated for silly mortals. 
Mr. Varley gives the Scriptural an- 
swer to her positions, making large 
use of the articles by Dr. J. A. 
Adams in the Chicago Advance 
last autumn. Those who know 
how Christian science revives and 
elaborates the doc(!tism of the early 
Christian centuries, will find anoth- 
er evidence that history is only 
a, repetition of cycles of thought, 
and the thing that has been is the 



thing that shall be. To our mind 
the most interesting thing about 
this modern fad is the consideration 
of the question by what means its 
amazing spread in the midst of the 
most intelligent people in America 
is to be accounted for. It reminds 
one of the credit once cordially 
given by Oliver Wendell Holmes in 
a lecture on Homeopathy, in which 
he admitted that "as a psycholo- 
gical experiment on the weakness of 
cultivated minds, it is the best trick 
of the centuiy." In the iVeiy York 
Independent for December 22nd we 
find an article by Prof. J. M. 
Dixon, of the Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, which pulverizes 
Mrs. Eddy's rash and foolish ignor- 
ance from a point of view quite dif- 
ferent from that of Mr. Varley, in 
connection with whose booklet the 
ai'ticle should be perused. Prof. 
Dixon thinks tliat the great spread 
of Christian science is largely due 
to a reaction from the extreme 
materialism of modern psychology, 
but to us this appears by itself 
wholly inadequate to account for 
the effects witnessed. We should 
like to see the struggles of a Chris- 
tian scientist while endeavoring to 
fut into Chinese the propositions 
that " there is no pain in truth and 
no truth in pain. Pain is feeling 
which belongs to matter and cannot 
exist where all is mind." We can 
imagine the amazement of the polite 
native Pundit who should indite 
the translation and his sul)sequent 
comment that this varity of " tao- 
li" is for his mean country " pii 
hsing " ! ! ! Voltaire remarked of the 
" Holy Roman Empire" that it was 
neither holy, nor Roman, nor em- 
pire. It has been a thousand times 
objected that Christian science is 
neither Christian nor science, yet it; 
goes on just as if it were both, and 
we should not be surprized to hear 
that Mrs. Eddy lives to see her 
200th edition circulated. But for 
all that the bubble is but a bubble 
and will sooner or later burst, leaving 
not a wrack behind. A. H. S. 
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This summer is past a,ii(] China 
still I'ouiiuiis niipartitioned. We 
do not say uiidividod, as iiitenial 
division and discord scieui i;T(!a,ter 
than ever before. Kaniz; Y i has 
Leeu and still is in Central China, 
seekin<^ by ev(M-v possibh; device 
to pour a stream oi' silver into 
the coffers of the Enipriiss- 
Dowager. Incipient universities 
have been stopped: the .^-irls' 
school ill Shanghai, the opening 
of whicli was luiralded with so 
mucli joy as a harbinger of 
better things, has been elosed; 
commercial institutions, lite the 
China Merchants' Steam Naviga- 
tion Company iind the Chinese 
Telegraph Com[);uiy have been 
.compelled to disgorge for all they 
were worth; wliilst officials, higli 
and low, have been fleeced to the 
utmost. It has been nothing 
less than the most high- handed 
robbery. And the people sit 
and snfTer it, because they must. 
They see no way of escape. 



Meanwhile there is great un- 
rest, especially in the north and 
in the south. Canton province is 
in a state of chronic insurrection 
and brigandage, and so serious 
have mattcirs become that the 
Chamber of Commerce in Canton 
iiave ta.keu the matter np and 
addressed the British antlior- 
ities iu Hongkong upon the 

subject. 

From West China we hear 
tbat trouble is still i'eared from 
Yii Man-tze and his followers. 
From Shantung a friend whites : 
" 1 have never known sncli a dry 
season. The spring crops all 



f;i,iIo(l, and now the corn and 
niillet are drying up, or being 
eaten by caterpillars. The people 
ai'e sirlFering now, and I fear 
there is a luird winter before 
them. The people are crowding 
in from tlie country districts, 
looldng im work, and all have 
tlieold story to tell, Nothing to 
eat at iiome." And at Pekiu 
matters are continually growing 
worse. The rival fa,etions of 
Prince Ching and Jung Lu are 
each gaining strength, and are a 
serious menace to the stability 
of the empire if not to the 
complete dismembernreut of the 
kingdom. It looks as though 
the foreign powers would be 
compidled to intervene to save 
China from self-destruction. It 
is nearly a year since the coup 
(/'efat What will the next few 
months show ? 



On page 43(5 of this present 
number of the Reoorder is giv- 
en a remarkable instance of a 
Chinese lail of sixteen learning 
to read the Catechism by means 
of liomanization in a week. 
Probably it would be difficult to 
match this by one who used the 
character. There is much, how- 
ever, to be said in favor of either 
method. We have heard it re- 
ported that a lady who had had 
many years of experience in the 
use of the llonjanized in Central 
China, and who afterwards re- 
moved to North China, where 
only the character was used, after 
several years' use of the character, 
remarked that if she were to begin 
work again iu the north she would 
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certainly nse tlie Romiuiized. 
She spoke fi'om au extended use 
of both. There is a uiitural and 
national prejndiee in the luiuds 
of the Chinese a<,'ainst the use of 
any bat their beloved hieroglypli- 
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ics. It will perhaps be long 
before the character gives way, 
but we believe that for many of 
the nutaught Ciiristiaus the Ro- 
mani/.ed is much the easier and 
sliorter. 



Missioniixi) llcfos. 



Closing JUxercises of the 

School for the Chinese 

Deaf. 

Cliefoo, 19 th July. 

A largo number of foreigners and 
natives spent a very pleasant after- 
noon to-dav witnessing the wonder- 
ful results Vliicli Mrs. A. T. Aldls, 
the superintendent of this school, 
has achieved with her ten boys, 
none of whom have been in tlie 
school more than sixteen months. 
The boys gave an exliibition of 
finger talking, of writing characters 
to correspond to pictures on charts, 
of studies in panton]ime, of reading 
and writing from the Itomanized, 
and finally of vocalization. It was a 
novel sight this silent cxiunination, 
and all present wore impressed with 
the rapid progress the boys bad 
made and witli their intelligence. 
Mrs. JMills and her native assistant 
deserve groat praise for their per- 
severing enthusiastic teaching. I 
believe there is no other institution 
for the deaf in China ; so this is 
pioiujcr work. Mrs. Mills, before 
coming to China, had had practical 
experience in tlu; teaching of the 
deaf, and her work is now hiruoly 
sustained by the deais in Great 
Britidn ami America. Such a 
promising philanthropy^ should ap- 
peal strongly to the residents in 
China, whetiier foreign or native. 
Mrs. Mills slK)uid be enabled to 
enlarge her work, procure a site and 
build suitable Uuildir.gs. 

I understand that sl\e is develop- 



ing a set of book.s for her teaching 
wddch will be equally useful for 
iioariii,;;' chiidren, and J predict that 
when lier illusti-ated Primer appears, 
as it soon will do, it will be in great 
demand and fill a long felt need in 
primary instruction. 

A wealthy Cliincse gentleman 
remarked to day that in our foreign 
schools we should discard the old 
methods and teach the character as 
Mjs. Mills showed us how. It may 
be interesting to note in this con- 
nection that a native school has 
just started up town on somewhat 
similar lines, teaching the character 
from the black board and then 
simple conbinations and finally read- 
ing ; the classics being reserved for 
later study. 

Added interest was given to the 
exercises to-day by the songs and 
recitations rendered in English and 
the calisthenic exhibition given by 
the s<!venteon young girls from tho 
Presbyterian Mi.ssion school under 
the charge of Mrs. Helen S. 0. 
Nevius. 

Chcfoo does not yet boast a 
Chinese girls' high school as does. 
Shanghai. But why should it not 
have one, and a very eilicient one 
too, under charge of Mrs. Nevius? 
I hope to see such a school in the 
near future. — Shanghai Mercury, 



As a matter of record wc insert 
the following translation of tho 
Imperial Decree i-olative to the 
status of the Roman Catholics^ 
tak-en fj'om Afesn'i/a Misacllwny :— 

L(!t all coid'oi'ni to what has beea 
decided or decreed. 
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Respect this. A Catholic Decree. 

Churches of the Catholic rch'gion, 
the propagation of wliich faith has 
long been authorized by the Im- 
perial government, being now 
built in all the provinces of China, 
we are desirous of seeing the people 
and the Christians li^'e in peace. 
In order to facilitate their protec- 
tion it has been decided that the 
local authorities shall exchange 
visits with the missionaries in the 
manner indicated in the follov.'ing 
articles : — 

1. In the different degrees of the 
ecclesiastical hierarch}', the bishops 
being in rank and dignity tiie 
equals of the Viceroys and the 
Governors, it is convenient to permit 
them to demand interviews with 
the Viceroys and Governors. 

In case a Bishop should be called 
away on his country's business, or 
ill case he should die, the priest in 
charge replacing the Bishop, will 
be allowed to demand an interview 
with the Viceroy and Governor. 

The vicars-general and the arch- 
priests will be permitted to demand 
interviews with the Provincial 
Treasurers and Judges and with the 
Intendauts, i.e., Taotais. 

The other priests vvill iiavc the 
right of demanding interviews with 
the Prefects of the 1st and 2nd 
classes, the Independent Prefects, 
the Sub-prefects and other func- 
tionaries. 

The Viceroys, Governors, Trea- 
surers and Provincial Judges, the 
Intendants, the Prefects of the 1st 
and of the 2ud classes, the Inde- 
pendent Prefects, Sub-prefects and 
other functionaries will naturally, 
according to their rank, respond 
with the same politeness. 

2. The Bishops will draw up a 
list of priests specially charged to 
treat of affairs and to have rela- 
tions with the authorities, giving 
their names and the place of their 
mission. This list they will ad- 
dress to the Viceroy or to the 



Governor, who will order his sub- 
ordinates to receive them (tlio 
priests) according to the regula- 
tions. 

The priests who will ask to see 
the local authorities, or who may 
be especially designated to treat 
of affairs, ought to be Europeans, 
Still, nevertheless, when a European 
priest is not sufficiently well versed 
in the Chinese language, he can 
invite a Chinese priest to accom- 
pany him and to lend him his 
concurrent ability as interpreter. 

3. It will be unnecessary for 
Bishops residing beyond or outside 
the towns to go to the capital from 
afar to ask for an interview with 
the Viceroy or tlie Governor when 
they have no business to transact. 

Wlien a new Viceroy or a Gov- 
ernor arrives at his post, or when 
a Bishop is charged with some 
business, or arrives for the first 
time, or else on the occasion of 
congratulations for the new year 
and the principal fetes, the Bisliop 
will be authorized to vvritc private 
letters to the Viceroys and to the 
Governors and to send them their 
cards. The Viceroys and the Gov- 
ernors will return the compliments 
in the same polite way. 

The other priests who arrive for 
the first time can, according with 
their dignity, ask to see the Pro- 
vincial Treasurers and Judges, the 
Intendants, Prefects of the first 
and second class, Independent and 
Sub-prefects and the other func- 
tionaries when they are provided 
with a letter from their Bishop. 

4. Whenever some grave or im- 
portant matter arises in any one 
of the provinces whatsoever, the 
Bishop and the missionaries of the 
place ought to ask the intervention 
of the Minister, or of the Consul 
of the power to whom the Pope 
has confided the religious protec- 
torate. These latter will regulate 
and terminate the affair, whether 
with the Tsung-li Yamen or with 
the local authorities. In order to 
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avoid )i);i)iy iiNoliw.s ino.i.sui-ijK, tho Tlu/Bi.sliops ,'hk1 Uic prii^sts kIiiiU 
Jjislio]) niul tlw, ]nirisioii;i,ri(>w can eipial'y exlioi'fc the (jliristiaiis to 
(Mjuaiiy rnUlress the local authorities ''I'l'ly themselves to chjing good in 
witli whom Lh(!y can iiei;'ii!jiate aaid oi-«h>r to maintain the j;ood lenown 
terminate th(> art'iir. When a Hisliop of tlu; Catholic religion and act 
or a niissioiiary comes to see an in sui;li a manner that tho people; 
olli;:ial on l)usin(>ss, he (ttie oirraal) ai(> satisfied and gratei'uh 
is hound lo n(>gotiat(; it without AV'hen a, lawsuit takes place ho- 
(l(!l:iy ill a conciliatory nuiuncu', t\v(>en th(! peophi and the Chris- 
seeking a solution. tia,ns, the hical authorities an; 
5. Tho local authoi'ities are b'uiiid to judg(! and deoiih; tho 
hound to giv(! tinu! liy warning tho ah'air equitalily ; tho missionaries 
inhahitaiits of tlie pla(;e and oviiort cannot interfei'o and give their 
them inirnestlv to a union with tho prote('tion with partiality; so that 
Christians ; th(>y must not nourish tho (christians may li\e in peace;, 
hate and cause troubh;. 



Huaust 3SSUC5 from ipre5!)'|)tcrian flDlssioii li>vc&s* 

'IVV Jx iu fVt- Atithuiiiatiuiil Series. Eilucitioiial Asscoiatiou. 
-1'' tX fff ^jli- r>il>li; Dictionary, t'rusbyteriau Mifision Press. 
]$l Ut i^' --^^C- (titccljisjii. Ilov. W. t)caiis. 
M ife \§ f-tt- l!rna,issance of China. S. I). K. 
3'-k ' ■ /til £j • Universal i'rogrcss. Dc. 

'A !?£ M- Ciilts Classic. t)o. 

(\ W ill. HI- Kabia's t'ivilization Do. 

5C ^ fM "Si'- ttayos' Astronomy. Kdueatioaai Associat icu. 
to i!l iP.- Daniel. (Mandarin). JJ. and F, ]!. S. 

lE!j'i/3?fl^'^fl- Zoology, Mrs. A. 1'. I'arker. lidueatienal Associatt.n. 
Ceiiesis. (Ningpo Colluqiiial). ]!. [iiun'\ 1!. ,S. 
Tin: Aiiirim.^. Vol. It, No. 8. 
Chillis Mf'iLiKjcr. \"ol. T, No. 8. 



ghiTiT d 6bciits ill tk ,f;ir 6a.st 

Tho Trihinia (ttaly) slates tint tho the Ih-itish view that the predominances 

Italian j^ovennnenl intends to seenrc of a siiii;ie pe^er at Pekint; cannot lie 

till! set thanent of the (|r,exti;)ii ef having viewed without (jiaieern, 

a port, in China, and will pie^ent its A note fiaini M. de (liers warns ("lina 

(t:ina,n{ls at an oppin trme nKanent. 'the tlia.t an ailianee ;vith .lap in will uo've 

Milan <\,ri-ia-i: siiys that Italy has dot- ^rcal oltenee to Russia, and the eoi'ise- 

ii'.iSely atandone'd lier claim to Saunien. (pionees will he most serious 

(Jn the Utii, in a (liscinsivc debate on On tlu! iiinht of the PJth a tiaaihh; 

Cliiiia the h'i^ht Hon. S(. .iolni llroil- tire a,t Vokohania. di^stioyed ten thousand 

eriek said tha.t Kn^i.;lishlneii naturally houses, live thcati es a'rul cm; elnneh, 

viiovd any reforiilK in China fa,voi;r,dd\-, one school, one prdice station, and one 

hut that ihe eustoins of centuries eamiot hi'aneh post oltiee. The forei'Oi settle- 

clianc'.' 'I'ockly; that tile L'ovcrmiient iiioiit H-as not harmed, 

hoiied fur L'ooil ri^sults fioni the eo- la a typhoon at i\ohc, on the ir)tli, 

opera.tiiiii of (haaiiaiiy in koi'piiin' ports tho steviilicr Ar;/i/ll was drii'eii a.^lairo 

open to their tiiuh^ ; that the .govern- liroiidsiih! on. 'the' jiier, liiiml, etc., 

ineiit, thouyh ap])eariag lo proceed alouc, were much daliiaccd. 'the (:liiii(/ir(, ;iii(! 

was often voieiiie; the opinions of other othiM- steamers had narrow escapes, 

powers; ami in adverlin-' to tlm Man- A ili~pa„;eli of the lilh'd slates that the 

chnriad'ekini;- Itiilway, it v.ould ]iioh- rivalry foi' power lictween Prince Chins' 

ably be loaiid thateadiar p(o\ ei s shai ed and (h-nei alis.-iimo June Lu, has low 
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approached to such a liead that both 
sides have begun to secretly prepare 
for actual conJliet. The rival factions 
are both numerous and stronj;. Prince 
Ching commands the Peking Field Force, 
now raised to 30,000 men, and otinjr 
Banner Corps, amounting to another 
30,000 men, all Manclius. Jung Lu 
commands the Wuwei Ai'my, divided 
into five grand corps, tho middle corps 
being under .Jung Lu's special com- 
mand, tho other four being the troojjs of 
Generals Sung Chii:g, Tung Fn i]sian<r, 
Nieh Sze-chong, and Yuan Sliih-kai, 
aggregating over 80,000 men, all (Jhiiuese. 
Hence if actual fighting eouimences it 
will finally merge into a race war 
between Cliinesc and MauchuR. The 
Empresa-Dowagar remains as inscrutable 
as ever. Tiioge who know seem to think 
that Iier policy jjiclines towards that of 
Prince Ching. IMie arming of her 
eunuch guaid is tho only indication that 
she expects bloodslied in tho near future. 

Mr, K. H. Conger, V. S. Minister at 
Peking, aboard the U. S. S. Princeton, 
will vi.^it the ports of China to investigate 
the decrease in American trade. 

Peking, 20Hi Palace officials state 

that the Empress-Dowager will accept 
the resignation of Viceroy Liu of Nan- 
king, sending Viceroy Yii Va\ of Tientsin 
to take over the Liang-kiang Vicoi-oyalty. 
The Empress-Dowaf^er also wishes to ap- 
point ex-Viceroy Li Unnsi-cluing to his 
old post at Tientsin vice Yti Lu, but this 
is bitterly opposed by her nephew Jung 
Lu, who fears that Li may thus take 
away from him the command of the Pei- 
y.aug land and naval foices, which Jung 
Ln must retain to maintain his position 
against Prince Ching, 



Bluejackets wore lamleil fi-om IT. M. S. 
Wondlarl; at Hanknw, on the 26t,h to 
prolect workmen erecting a, fence enclos- 
ing Messrs. Jardine, Marfieson & Co.'s 
})ropeiiy on the Russian Concession, wiro 
were iut(u'fered with by Cossacks. Tho 
fence was duly completed l>y the 2Sih, 

On the 25th inslant tho Ernpress-D(»w- 
ager was suddeidy attacked by a fin of 
vomitiuL', and there were fears that 
poison had heen put in luu' food. Though 
recovered she srill appears to be weak 
and listless, paying little a[iparent atten- 
tion to aiifa.ii'S of State, t^oiTie shrewdly 
suspect that mucli <'f this is assumed, in 
OT'dcr to keej) the rival fact.ious of Prince 
Ching ami Jung Lu from coming to 
blovvs, until her plans are matured ; for 
UTuloul>ted!y she has another coup <Veial 
which she is silently and secretly pre- 
(laring to (anncli upon those who are 
nnda(M0us euougli to aim at controlling 
h(^r l)y means of the very power she 
herself gave them, and she will onco 
mure show herself to tho wotld as the 
sole mistress of tho ernpiie. 

A decree was wh'ed on the 29th to 
Shanghai, commandin<: Ivaug Yi to start 
at once for (/jinton, wher'e be is to r-aise 
more funds for tiro Ktnpress-Dowagcr's 
army. 

A riot occurred at Shnn-kiug, Sze- 
chuan, orr the 2.Srd All the missiouiriics 
escaped. The latest letter from C. 1. 
M, workers, dated Jtrly 31, spoke of 
the friendliness of tho natives, though 
feeling had auseri against Roman 
Catholics for buying land near tire North 
Gate, which was considered to block up 
the FeWj^hiii^ 



IpissioiTiirjT ImtrnaL 



BIRTHS. 

At Grosvenor Tlorise, IJeaton Chapel, 
Manchester, orr .Turre 29th, the wife 
of Pev. (). M, Jacicson, of C M. S., 
West China, of a son (Martyn Myles.) 

At Ching-chon Fu, Jrrly IGth, to Mr. 
arrd Mrs. C. SriiiiOKOX MiiirttuiiST, 
a daughter (Gladys Reubeua) 

At Iihow, Shantrrirg, August 3rd, the 
wife of Rev. Wm. P. Cualt-ant, of a 
son. 

At Kuling, Kiukiauf.', August oth, the 
wife of Rev. .Jas. WAitf). Foreign 
Christian Missiorr, of a darrglrtci'. 

DEATHS. 

At Knling, August 3rd, John Mi'r.ri'ji 
TiLSLHY, aged six morrths, (sorr of 
Rev. and Mrs. J. TiJjSLJ'.v), of acute 
eirteritis. 

At Siang-hsicti, Iloruin, August Stir, 



John; SxijATtT (Jbacie, ageillT^ rrrorrths, 
of br'oncho-pueirtuorria. 

At Kuling, August iOth, Maiiy Louise 
iirciiAiiDSON, of the Sorrtherir Method- 
ist Mission, Shanghai, yorrngest 
daughter of F. D. Rrchardsorr, Esq., 
Spriirgfreld, Mo., U. S A. 
ARRIVALS. 

At Shanghai, Jrrly 21tlr, ilr. and Mrs. 
Chas. W. MncHir,, frorrr England for 
Cerrtral China Wesleyan Mission, 

At Shanghai, August "p.lth, JlissH. E. 
KiJTHHitFORi), arrd Augrrst 2(ith, Miss 
A. H (ioWANS (rctrrrared), both of tire 
C and M. Alliam.'o Missiorr, Pekirrg. 

DEPARTURES. 

Fium Sharrt'hai, Augrrst 4th, Mr. arrd 
Mr-s, T. WiNDsoii and two chihlrerr, 
of the C. L M., for Arrrcrica. 

FnoJi Sharrglrai, Augrrst 22rrd, Mrs. F. 
i!sii;t)i;N, for Airstralia. 
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Eow Far is Federation. Practicable among the Native 
Churches of Shantung ? 

BY EEV. HENRY D. POETEB, DD., M.D. 

(Concluded from page Jf33, September numher.) 

11. How far is a Federal Uuioa practicable among the Native 
Cbristiaa Churches of Shautang ? 

In considering the practical side of this theme let ns notice : 
1. That we present, to the native Christians of this province, the 
highest moral thonght and pm-pose we possess. It is the great 
gift of God to men that wo bring to them — exceeding great and 
precious promises. The struggle which the Gospel encounters 
is with the difficulty in unfolding the divine and gracious message 
of God's love in ways most persuasive and helpful. It is ours 
to present a simple gospel. The impress upon human hearts is 
the work of the Divine Spirit. Men have learned, through the 
course of history, that the by-ways of thought and experience are 
very various. The forms of church life merely express the efforts 
of certain leaders, acceptable now to great multitudes, to give the 
thoughts of Christ more clearly, more fully, and exactly. If 
doctrine, or Christian experience, or methods, or enthusiasm, can 
be given in one form better than another, safeguarding the truth 
and shielding the new hearer from a false estimate of expedients, 
it becomes a duty to give that thought in the simplest and most 
effective way. Because of this, each of us, as God gives to each a 
measure of fiu'th, or knowledge, or efficacy in service, pours out 
apon the new disci[)le his estimate of the promises of salvation. 

2. The previous discussion has pointed out thai the ideal relation 
of Christiau workers has not been hitherto attained. The strong 
tide of Christian ideal, in sentiment and conviction, is moving on 
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toward co-operation iiral union. Uuifioat.iou in metliods of work and 
hearty co-operation is apparently the st:i_i2:e of prof^reas jnst before 
us. The best we have to give the Sliantnng Christians is before ns, 
as well as before thera. If there be a method superior to that 
already attained, is it not our high privilege to move together from 
the plain of denominational to the u[)hi,nd of united effort ? 

3. We should note in passing that we as missionary brethren 
arc peculiarly fitted to unite in eoinmou msthods of work. Through 
decades of years, now, many of us b.avc learned how similar are the 
hirge Christian intci'ests which unite men. It is with us as with 
nn,tions in time of waj', or iiit"iiso excitement. Tlie excitement 
which passed over Japan during the Chino-(_;oren,n war knitted the 
growing ouergies of this renewed nation into a singular and united 
patriotism. The sa.me wa,s illustrated during the late wa,r between 
the United States a,nd S[)aiu. Seetioualisiu was melted into a 
glowing mass of unified effort. Tlie fires ol' (ieree misunderstanding 
which had flaiufHl into volcn,nic vehemence wore finadly and forever 
quenched in the new enthusiasm of humanity as the nation rushed 
to rescue a feeble and oppressed peoidc. 

In the glow of a divinely guided effort to rescue the nations 
from their age-long pain and peril, the nsissiouary body have lost 
the taste for se[)aration and controversy. They are practically one 
in theology, or if not one, are content to make little of technical 
])hi'ase in the intense effort to conibat appalling evil and sin. We 
may liumbly recognize the widely admitted experience that the 
present movement toward rtnifica,tion has received a great impetus 
from the cordial and associa,ted enthusiasms of the world-wide mis- 
sionary workers. The reflex action upon the churches at home has 
been very great. That dwelling together in unity, which is one of the 
admitted gains of the missionary service, has had a reflex influence 
upon the home chnrcli. If there be such an infiuence, what can be 
so wise as to assume the rich responsibility now presented to ns ? 

4. We may also observe that the question of federation, as to 
iiow far it is pra-ciicable, and n,s to what form it shall take, depends 
very much upon our attitude toward the movement. If we are 
convinced tiiat federation holds in the germ a mightily effective in- 
flnence for the early expansion of Christian effort, if we are persuaded 
that it is best to limit the force of separation, and to emphasize the 
divine thought of Christian union, then the adaptation of the idea 
to present conditions depends chiefly upon ourselves. This is evident 
from the rcdation we hold to the native Christians. 

a. Every initiation of work thus far has come from the foreign 
workers. The gospel is a message. The messengers hold the 
lorms of thought aud effort. We arc mining for the gold and 
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silver and precious stones in hnman hearts and lives. The dis- 
covery of the valne of such lives is ours, the implemerits arc oio-s, 
the methods of (i;}U";i:tiou ;i,re oiirs. In the matter of siniplc evan- 
gelism all methods find their iiiiiiat'on fi'oin the missionary. Talce 
the matter of edncatioa : The force vvhioh has advanced edncation 
in the native chnrches is the force of initiation which the mission- 
ary brinjjs. Take the raii,tter of self-snpport : It is the kindly 
and wise sng^estion of the missionary which has .s^iven to ns the 
Shantnng idea, the idea of tlse lowest expenditure with the largest 
secnrable gifts from the native church. 

b. The native ('hristians are peculiarly appreciative of such 
gnidance. They would be so naturally, because of the great good 
which comes to them from the Christian world. One of our native 
leaders nsed very frequently to illustrate bis joy in the coming of the 
gospel. "It is," he said, "as if a nugget of silver had suddenly dropped 
from the skies into our very midst." Such appreciation and accept- 
ance of leadership is natural, because the vast majorit}' of native 
Christians are poor — poor in thought, as well as in goods. They 
are poor, as all Orientals are poor, in the gift of aggressive purpose. 
The spirit of acceptance is the result of centuries of imperialism. It 
is natural for them to fdlow ratlser than to lead. 

c. The leaders of the Christian comrannities, even the strong 
and well educated, are the children of the chiu'cli, the young meu 
■who have been educated by us, or the older men who have been 
accnstomed to follow our well thought out suggestions. 

The question of liow far fetleratiou is pr;icticab!c among the 
native churches, resolves itself into the question : How clearly 
there stands, b(d'ore the thonght of the missionaries, the now world- 
wide desire for Christia.n uiu'on ? Have we attained that stage of 
progress which j)asses fron) thought to purjiose, from hope to effort ? 

I should like to quote, were there time, some of tlie recent 
ntterances of men in the West, ga.thered from newspaper editorials, 
from recent books fresh with the richest expression of Christian 
desire, from platibrm addresses as nolue iis uplifting. Surely we 
who are conscious of leadershif), wliieh the missionary spirit may 
fitly assume, are not willing to lag behind in this last and latest 
effort to iUustra,te the power and unity of Chi'istian })Ui'pose. 

We assume, then, that the trend of our ian_!ost conviction leads 
to the clear and full id(^a of a new and forusal (;l!ristia,n union, 
under a form which takes tlie name of a politiead, ^ylAl^ its import 
is that of a spiritual imiou. Federation is the i'ui'thest advance 
in present Christian thought — in essentials, rmity; in all things, 
charity; in internal persuasion, devoted to the Christ ideal; in 
external form,, united in a federal union. 
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III. We may pass rapidly, then, iu the liigli and exalting 
purpose whicli we unitedly propose for the native Ohristiaais of 
Shantung, to consider the practical form of organization which is to 
give body to oar crystallized tbonght. 

1. In considering such form and organization we are not with- 
out some suggestions and models. The First Shantung Conference, 
whose successors we are, discussed cpiestions of methods of work, 
evangelical and humanitarian ; it considered mutual efforts in 
teaching, in church organization, in work for women. For five 
years we have felt the impulse and value of those da,ys of mutua;l 
mental stimulus and consecration. If a mass meeting of the mis- 
sionaries has had such results, like good mast come from similar 
meetings of the native Christians of the several missions. 

Id the province of Shansi five missions have met in an annual 
conference. In February last their fifth animal conference was 
held, including delegates both native and foreign. Mutual need 
gave expansion to mutual spiritual thought and effort. In Western 
Shantung and Central Chihli a movement luis just been iTiaugnra- 
ted, looking toward some form of nuiou. In this region four Con- 
gregational missions — one British and three American — have 
adjoining work. 

The initiative came from the London Mission, asking the 
others to consider a formal Congregational Union. At a recent 
meeting of the P'ang-chuang Association a formal invitation was 
prepared, inviting the others to meet at P'ang-chuang in April 
next to consider the proposed union. The basis of union suggested 
is very simple : — 

(1.) An annual union conference. 

(2.) A limitation of field of work for the sake of comity. 

(3.) The giving of an annual certificate of membersliip. 

(4.) An agreement not to receive as helpers, or members, 
persons who have been dismissed, or whose Christian character is 
questionable. 

2. Within the lines of the same denominational polity tliere 
are several older unions. The several English and AniericiUi 
Presbyterian churches at Amo)^ inclnding the llefornied Gluirch, 
have, for twenty years and more, upheld the principle of united 
efforts. 

Still more recently, the three Presbyterian churches of Man- 
churia have been practically one for many years, in methods of 
work in formal association. The organization we are thus consider- 
ing is not without abundant illustration as regards the desirability 
and practicability of union. 
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3. The organization, in order to bo practicable, mnst bo a 
federated niiion. W(! have had conferences of f )reign workers witli 
good results. We ha^ve seen associations which imply good fellow- 
ship and earnest mntnal interest. We have had Christian En- 
deavor and Student Volaiiteer CoDferences, wliicli get their 
support from world-wide movements. It is proposed, for the sake 
of moral support in rantual efforts, to make the nniou ot Shantuug 
Christians ])ermauent thi-ou^di a formal organization. 

It woukl seem to be practica.ble to organize a federation of 
nearly all the churches in iShtuitung. There are thirteen separate 
missions working in this province, about equally divided between 
English and American societies. If we S[)eak of membership, the 
American rresbyterians liave upwards of 5,000, the English Baptists 
have over 4,000, the New Connection Methodist have 1,550, the 
American Oongre<rationalists have 700. This large company, of 
from 12,000 to 15,000 (.'Iirlstians, needs to be associated in work 
if that work is to be constructive for the future. How simply such 
an organization i;ia,y be fft'jcted is seen from, the fact that the 
Presljyterians liave practically accepted the federation idea, as well 
as the Cougrcgatioualists, being accustomed to it in their home 
political life. The English Baptists, while Congregational in polity, 
are not disinclined to the Presbyterian form of chnrcli government 

4. An union to be practical would naturally follow the admitted 
forms of organization. Such an anion must embrace : — 

(a.) Some formal articles of federation, or suggested lines of 
association. 

(/;.) An organized body with chairman, either native or foreign, 
elected annually. Each federal body might elect a vice-chairman, 
or a single vice-chairman might alike represent the whole. There 
mnst be other officers, such as secretary, treasurer, and a federal 
committee, to whom all necessary questions should be referred. 

(c.) En,ch federal portion should have, in turn, a federal organi- 
zation after the manner of the States in America, or as the counties 
are organized in England for tiao free church congress. 

(c/.) A pra,ctical organization will provide for an annual meet- 
ing, which shall in time assume large and enthusiastic proportions, 
similar to our great assemblies at home. 

{('.) Such a practical federation should be representative ; 
the re]>resentation to be based upon a definite number of church 
membcrslii}), begiLining with a small number and changing accord- 
ing to the needs or desires of the body. It might be reasonable to 
suggest one delegate for every hundred members, or five for each 
three hundred. This would give a sufficient number to make the 
body fully representative. 
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(/.) As the means of travel increase, and as the sense of mutnal 
interests expand, the assemblies of the niii.jn vvonld c:!.ll for a wider 
and p,rlin;)< individnn.l niemborship to he deterniiued locally as 
occasion might deujaud. 

IV". With snch a formal nnion before ns, as a practical effort, 
we are now ready to ask: Wliat slionld be the aim of this union, 
and wliat are the practical questions which are to be considered? 

1. The initial aim is an nnion in Christian work. The desire 
is to carry into practical detail the iihisti-ation, in common fellow- 
ship, of Christ's ideal of uiuty. Oar churches already feel the sense 
of dignity which the Christian lio{)es rightly implant. If the 
strong and noble purposes of the Christian life may be determined 
toward the larger views of mutual Christian effort, the future 
church in China will feel the impulse and will avoid pitfalls incident 
to a divisive spirit. 

2. A secondary aim is that of nnion through federation. This 
is a union which recognizes the individuality of separate bodies. 
In social intercourse it is the freedom of the individual and family 
life wiiich lays the basis f >r those larg-e and powerful associations 
that mold commercial policies, and so, also, in the individuality of 
separate uruts the basis is to be laid for that combination of moral 
force chiefly sought in federated effort. 

There is a real splendor in the vast combination of political units 
which form an empire. The influence and strength of union upou 
the higher basis of spiritual thought and effort, should be even greater. 
Under the guidance of God's Spirit it will illustrate its own power. 

3. A third aim should bo the accumulation of religious influence. 
Everyone feels in. his work the need of human and brotherly connsel. 
The strength of our churches at home is secured by a sense of such 
sustaimng and uplifting sympathy. The limitations of separation, 
the harm and loss through division, is known to ns all. The feeble- 
ness of the uative church is largely due to its isolation. Our 
native Christians must be led to understand the power of a human 
love which sustains. The federation proposed will influence that 
sense of fellowsliip. It will accumulate and undergird them witti 
power. It will give these feeble churches that sense of invincible 
and conquering power which is but the aggregation of faith multi- 
plied by its joyful interaction on kindred souls. Tiie social if not 
the clannisli sentiment among the Chinese, so distinctive of their 
civilization, will find a channel in assemblies of Christian workers, 
urging each otlier on to high effort in rescuing their fellows from 
ignorance, sin, and shame. 

4. A fourth aim of an union will be to incite each other to wise 
methods of carrying on their work and to arouse the dormant 
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activities of still nuconscioas clmrcli life. We of this conference 
have felt the npliftiugiiiflaeuce of even a small company of workers. 
The native Christians will soon discover tiie privilege of consnlting 
on themes which attract, or which puzzle them. They will gain 
wisdom and insiglit with great rapidity and will rise to responsibility 
under the impulse of snch an union. Two years since in Western 
Shantung we organized an association of missionaries, preachers, 
and deacons. Tlie readiness with which these men coalesced in 
their judgments upon methods of work, was full of interest to us 
- who saw the process of tlieir growth. 

5. A fifth aim of this union, if it be serviceable, should be the 
awakening a developing of a profound spiritual life in the native 
church. All these methods point finally to this. If the individual 
man has the rigtit conception of trnth it will work in him that godly 
sincerity and righteousness whicli illustrates tlie power of God in his 
life. It is not by might, nor by power, but by the Divine S-pirit 
that the change is wrought and maintained. If a nnmber, or a 
multitude of men, upon whom snch a change has been wrought, are 
brought together, tlie conscious life of love and power will react in 
new and enriching ways. We should seek such enrichment of the 
lives of men as individuals and as masses. Such enrichment of life 
is most often manifested through deep spiritual impulses, set in 
motion by mutual enthusiasms. The desire for this Christian union 
finds its chiefest aim in the holy longings and decisions begotten of 
mutual Christian effort. 

V. What will be the results of such a federation ? The results 
most easily suggested are the following : — 

1. The Spirit of Christ will be illustrated. 

2. All occasions of separation will be reduced to the lowest 
possible compass. This will include for the native, as well as foreign 
workers, an early settlement of definite lines of work. 

3. Approved methods of work will fall into natural and accept- 
able channels. 

4. All educational efforts will be made upon tried and heretofore 
suitable lines. The desire to secure the best of the new education 
will be wisely guided, 

5. Entrance into the Christian church will be more effectively 
secured from those who are unworthy by the adoption of certain 
general principles. Men who have been expelled from one church 
will not pass deceptively into another. 

6. It may be possible, as time goes on, to secure uniform 
statistics, uniform methods of evangelization, a uniform hymn-book 
and uniform methods of securing the support of the native ministry, 
oow so rapidly increasing. 
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7. Christian literature, which mnst hfiucoforth greatly increase, 
will be gnided to secure the most fruitful results. Books best fitted 
to inflneiice the Christian mind will be secured, and the clinrcli 
guarded from that which may be harmful. 

8. A public Christian sentiment will be formed and directed 
toward whatever may develop, in fruitful ways, the good of the new 
Christian society. 

9. I am disposed to urge finally, as one of the desired aims of 
the proposed union, that a sense of responsibility for widely extend- 
ed interests will be deeply impressed u})on the native Christians. 
This may develop, in God's good time, into a genuine patriotism, or 
even statesmanship. For, in the not fir distant fntiu-e, Christian 
thought and ])nrpose must assume tlie direction of this great, des- 
perate, ignorant, and unhappy people. 

These, dear friends, tire son:ie of the principles wliich must 
determine the ideas of Christians. These are some of the sugges- 
tions wliich, being in the minds of many, should be in tiie minds of 
all. If they are in the minds of us, wlio are fellow-Christian workers, 
fchey should be early implanted and become fraitfnl in the minds of 
the native Christians of Shautnu":. 



First Stones in the Foundation of the Synod of China. 

BY REV. WILLIAM SPEER, D.D. 

tUFi fountains whence great rivers issne from tlie hills, tlie laying 
of the first corner-stones of grand ediiices, the earliest move- 
ments towards important advances in political history, are 
objects of particular interest from generation to generation of 
mankind. Far more so are the beginnings of the ecclesiastical strnc- 
tnres of Christianity in the fields wliere heathenism and other false 
systems of religion have been overthrown in ages j)ast, or in those 
where these structures are now being reared in strength and beanty and 
are distributing the blessings of spiritual knowledge and of medical 
relief and of intellectual enlightenment to nations and races. The 
narratives of early missionary efforts and successes and foundation 
work, connected with any one department of the Churcii of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, are ever inspiring and nscfid to all the organizations 
and men and women who share together in the spirit and hopes of 
his followers. 

Fifty-two years ago the waiter was sent by the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign TJissions to be one of three ministers who were 
appointed to establish a mission at Canton. This Mission organized 
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the first Presbyter}^ hi Cliina <is the first step towards the ^SyI)Ol^ of 
China; and probably also the lirsfc reguhir and permanent orgauiz.j- 
tion of any Frotestaut ecclesiastical body in that empire. As one 
of the few survivors of an occasion which has since then been only 
iiulofiiiitely noticed, and in view of the jubilee anniversary of it, 
which occurred on February 23, 1899, it seems desirable that he 
should furnish some account of it. 

While the first opium war was in prog'ress, the Rev. Walter 
J\I. Lowrie was sent to China a,s a pioneer to observe and report 
upon the oponiiit^s which tha,t political and commercial movement 
would effect for the spread of the gospel of Christ. He arrived at 
j\Ia,cao, Ma,y 28, 184.2. 'i"he treaty signed at Ahuikiug three months 
afterwards, on August 29th, granted the possession of the island of 
Hongkiing and opened five ports nortiiward to foreign intercourse. 
The wise a,iul able statesnjau, the Hon. Walter Lowrie, who had left 
an honored [)osition in the senate of the United States to serve the 
kingdom of (Jhrist as the corresponding secretary of this missionary 
lioard, and who was the father of the missionary mentioned, hastened 
to or;;anizo means for broad and efficient and progressive evau- 
gelization of this great, long-secluded nation. He encouraged the 
conjnusncemeut of liospitals and schools which would prepa.ro the 
way for preaching tiie gospel to the people. He had for a number 
of years personally stndied tlio written language for the purpose 
of devising metallic divisible characters, by the conibinations of 
wliich a few thousand conld be made to do the work of a far larger 
number as they are ordinarily cut in cnmbrous wooden blocks. The 
lioard had snitahle matrices made in Paris. This was the beginning 
of the great printing establishment at Shanghai, which has been 
the leading agency of the kind in that part of the world, enrichinij,- 
Cliina, Japan, Korea and the neighboring conntries with many 
millions of copies of the Scriptures and portions of them, a vast 
amount of Christian and modern literature, and the unspeakable 
benefi,ts of periodicals, magazines and newspapers. 

Mr. Lowrie saw also that to implant the religion of Christ and 
the apostles, so that it would become universal and fruitful and 
cnduri'ig, missionary operations should be made as self-dependent 
and free and direct as })ossible. Thus the Presbyterian [irinciples 
and forms of church government, learned from insjtired and Asiatic 
sources, and with which the ideas and methods of the ancient 
nations of the l]a,st in their popular organizations are so thoroughly 
Iiaru>onious, shoidd be introduceil as speetlily a.s [iracticable. In the 
year 1818, at the sngii;estion of the Foard of I'oreign Missions, the 
General Assembly, meeting in M.ay at Faltimore, made provision 
to detach the missionaries in China from their different Presbyteries 
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in this conntry and foi-m them into three bo(h'e.s of the same kiud, 
of which the centers wonhl be Cautoi), Amoy and Niiigpo; and that 
these Presbyteries should bo conil)inod, when prepared to do so, 
nuder what was to be named the Syuod of China. In the hirgest 
mission, that named Ningpo, at tlie north, tliere were at that time 
the Eev. Messrs. M. Simpson Ciilbertson, A. W. Loomis, 11. Q. Way 
and John W. Quartei'ma,n. The wives of the first three mentioned 
were with and assisting them. 1). Bethuue McCartee, M.D., was 
doing there a very nseful medical worls. At Canton were the llev. A. 
P. Happer, M.D., whose principal duty was the charge of tlie school, 
Ilev. Jolm B. Frencli, and Il(>v. William Sfieer, who had studied 
medicine three years and, besides other work, now assisted Rev. 
Peter I'arker, 11. D., in the hospit;i.l which has long been (in later 
yeaTs) nuder the care of Dr. John G. Kerr. At Amoy tlie Presbytery 
was not afterwards formed, on ucconnt of the dea,th of the Ilev. 
J(dHi Lh)yd and Rev. Hugh A. Bi'own's retnrn to this conntry. 
(The proposed 8ynod was not constituted until the two branches 
of the Piesbyterian Cluircli in America were renuitcd in 1870, 
and its territory was tlieu extended, for tlie time, to the missions 
in Japan and Siam. It met, by appointment of the General 
Assembly, at Shanghai, October 20 of that year, and was opened by 
a sermon from tlie Rev. A. P. J[a])per, M.D., as its oldest member.) 

The arrangements to be; nuide lor the meetings of the Pres- 
byteries having been lel^t by tlie Assembly to themselves, the 
members of that of Canton determined to formally organize it, when 
brethren expected from America on the ship Valparaiso, on their 
way to the north, conld take part with tliem in the ceremonies. 
Rev. Messrs. Henry V. l\a,ukiu and Joseph K. Wight and their wives 
having arrived at Hongkong, and after a short stay there come 
tip to Canton on tlie 21st, the time fixed for the first meeting of the 
Presbytery was the evening of Friday, February 23rd, 1849. The 
place was the large rece|)tion room of the American Legation in the 
house of Dr. Peter Parker, in which Sabbath and other religions 
services were commoidy lield for the benefit of the foreign commu- 
nity, and which for that purjiose had been furnished with a pulpit and 
rattan chairs, so that it had quite a chajiel-like air. There was 
present an unusually full and interesting audience. The Rev. A. P. 
llapper, M.D., the senior member of the Presbytery, was chosen to 
be the moderator, Rev. John B. French to be stated clerk, Rev. 
William S[ieer to preach the opening sermon. 

The text of the sermon was from Isaiah xlix. 12: "Behold, 
these from the land of Sinim." Its purpose was, in substance, to 
show thiit the prospects now opening before the cause of Christ ia 
(jhiiia are the wonderful and joyful fulfilment of promises definitely 
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made to it tweutj'-five centuries ngo. The text taken is one 
line out of tliirteeii verses, in tin's forty-ninth chapter, which 
form ii, preface to tlie great concluding division of tlie book 
of Isaiah; and the sertuon was iui exposition and applicatioa 
of the passage. Tiie prophet in the preceding ])arts of the book 
has admonished Isra,el and th^e nations of Western Asia and 
Northern Africa regarding the sovereign rights of Jehovah, the 
one living and true God, and the judgments with M'hich he would 
visit thcdr idohitry and other sins; and helms held np in strong and 
tender terms tlie mercy and the grace of (jlod in preparing the way 
for the advent of a glorious divine reileemer, wlio would spring 
from the stock of ])avid, but would give peace and joy, a " rest that 
shall be glorious," to the gentiles also. It this forty-ninth chapter 
he rises, by inspiration from the Holy Spirit, to a new and lofty 
point of vision. He looks forward to the latter age of the world. 
He sees the incarnate Messiah waiting in vain, for a long period of 
time, to see the fruits of his labors and sufferings for the redemption 
of man. At last there comes a joyful time of acceptance and 
reward. The powers of the world see and worship ; its prisoners 
and sniferers find liberty and relief; the afflict,ed peojde of God, 
comfort and blessing. There is such a change in all tlie condition 
and spirit of the human race that the inspired prophet shouts : " Sing, 
heavens ; and be joyful, earth ; and l;)reak forth into singing, 
monntains." lie describes the regions of the world in which will 
occur the most glorions and hap|)y events of this final triumph of 
the kingdom of Christ. Millions of converts flock to it from mighty 
nations which had been reared in the extremes of the earth far from 
the weak and troubled beginnings of its history. "Behold, these 
shall come from far; and lo, these from the north and from the west, 
and these from the land of Sinim." Great and interesting as are the 
transactions related to the conversion of the other nations of the 
world, one of them is tluis singled out above all others and mentioned 
by name as that of most final importance, " the huid of Sinim," 

What is this land ? and what are onr relations to it at the 
present time ? 

The explanations of the geographical designation " Sinim " 
have been strangely contradiofcory and uiisati-dying rmtil the pres- 
ent day. The name has been imputed to scvcu-al great countries 
or regions of the old or the ncsw world. But of late, with ex- 
traordinary unanimity, biblical interpreters have been led to agree 
that it means (Jhina. The people themselves have never thns 
designated their country, 15ut valiil reasons have been given for 
this conclusion. There are the suggestions from different ancient 
languages; the extent and riclmess of the commerce of the Since, 
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or the Seres,, that is, " the silk nations" from tlio earliest liistorical 
sges; the unjiaralleled numher and the homo.t^reneons eliaraeter 
of its popnlatioii ; its peculiar history aticl civilization and influence 
in the Oriental world ; its inappcasahle opposition iu all past time 
to the intellectual advances and rcli^'ious tea,i',}iings of the West; 
and, finally, the events which have of lat(; hrokon down its isolation 
and 0|)eued its gates to the preaching of the gospel. We can see iu 
these things taken together the reasons why the omniscient (Spirit of 
God indicated by name the erupire of (.'liiioi a,s one in which tlie 
final victories of the kingdom of Christ would be pecidiarly great, 
powerful and glorious. 

The relations of those who are now missionaries of tiie dilferent 
branches of the cluu'ch of (Jod to all the hopes and duties involved 
iu this proplieoy are sustained by the highest of all grounds of 
eucoaragemeut. We are heralds of all that earthly and eternal good 
wdiich the explicit covenant of God the Father and Son and Spirit 
has pledged in this book of eterual truth and in its express men- 
tion of this laud and people. It is our infiintely great and joyful 
honor and privilege to be among those who begin here to wave the 
banner of the cross and sound the trumpet aiuioniuhug the ap- 
proach of tlie Iving of righteousness and peace. Our feet, like those 
of Israel under the lead of Joshua, are on the borders of a "land of 
promise" The victories of the army of Immauuel, feeble as we 
are iu numbers and strength, have btnuj assured i'rom the hour when, 
having passed under the cloud and through the sea, we set feet upon 
its mountains and [)laius, 'f he [)ower and swiftness of them, in God's 
time, will cause the heavens to sing, the earth to be joyiid, and 
the mountains, which are now the great stronghokis of Satau's 
power, fortified with the temples and mouasteries and symbols 
and memorials of lieatheu and false superstition aud iniquity, sluill 
become Carmels and j\:Ioriahs, Tabors aud Olivets, where the Lord 
shall most gloriously manifest His holiness and His grace, and 
whence there shall break forth the loudest aud most joyful siuging 
of redeemed multitudes. 

The presence aud co-operation of brethren Rankin and Wight, 
on this occasion, afforded us ujuoh gratification. Tlu-y r(;nniined 
for a few days; and on Sabbath, 25th, Mr. Rankin prea(died in the 
same place a sermon from Solomon's Song, vi 3: "1 iuu my belov- 
ed's, and my beloved is mine; he foedeth among the lilies." 

The UiCetiiig was gotten np as to the community rather 
iufornsaJly, and was not made mention of in correspondcnice and 
otherwise as fiilly as it ought to have been at the time. l>nt there 
^vere in the company present, or iu the comrannity, a number to 
whom this hrying of the coruerstone of the Presbyterian ecclesiastic- 
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n,l system in China was a matter of ppcnliar interest. Snoli it was 
to sonic of the gentl(nnen connected with the noble mercantile tea 
house, at the liead of which was Mr. D. W. 0. Olj'phant, an elder of 
the Bh'eker St. chnroh in N(!w Yoi'k city, throngh whose sympatliy 
witli Di'. Eobert Morrison and earnest efforts Christians in Amei'icii 
had been enlisted in the cause of missions in China, and Bridgman 
and Aheel been sent ont in 1829, Forty-nine other free passages 
were given snbse(pi('ntly by this house to missionaries of different 
denominations; audits establishment at Cauton was ever an open 
hotel for all tlnit camc! and went. ilr. OIyphaut'"s intelligent piety 
led to tlie estiiblishmeut of tlie Chinese /lepositort/, a monthly 
nia,ga>;ine in English, the unequalled storehouse of missionary nar- 
ratives and essays and translations and of official documents as to 
political events related to ('hina and that quarter of the world 
during the monientons years from 1830 till 1850, when the 
j)ui)lic:ttion of it cea,sed. The first press aud its equipments wore 
furnished by tin; Bleeker St. church, with which he was conuected ; 
and f )r thirte(>n years lie provided for the American Board a house 
at Canton. The ])rintev, Mr. Sauinel Wells Williams, who was 
with us now as a feliow-iuissiouary, had come from t,lie First 
Church at Utica, New"' York ; ho fiecame in time the editor of the 
Ilepository, the largest and most eminent compiler of dictionaries 
and vocabulai'ies, and >?riter of works of permanent value relating 
to Chinese history and affairs. Two other missionaries of the 
American Board were lahoring at Canton, both of them born in 
New England, but the oldest. Dyer Ball, M.D., had come out as a 
member of tlui Union Presbytery of South Carolina, and the other,, 
the Rev. Samuel W. Bonney, had studied theology at Lane Semi- 
nary, Cincinnati. And, similarly, the father of medical missions in 
('hina. Rev. Feter Parker, M. D., though from Massachusetts, had 
been sent forth to the field as a member of the Second Presby- 
tery of Piiiladelphia. Mrs. Harriet Parker, whom he married 
during a visit to America in 1841, at AVasbington City, a relative 
of the lion. Daniel Webster, was a member of a church there. 

One of the most interesting circumstances connected with the 
formation of the Presbytery was that Mary Kebecca, the only 
(huightcr of the pioneer, Dr. Morrison, by his first wife, was now a 
resident of Cauton as the wdfe of Benjamin Ilobson, M.D., who had 
charge of a hospital associated with the London Missionary Society. 
Mrs. tlobson was born in China in 1812, and was living very recently 
at Croyilen, Surrey, nea.r London. Her father had come to China 
in 1SI)7; he was of Scotch descent; bis father, James Morrison, 
went from Dunfermline, near Edinburgh, settled and married in 
BuLilaud aud became an elder iu a Scotch church at New Castle- 
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npoD-Tyiio, of wliicli ]i!S son T{i)])crt iu 179^, at tlie a.i^e of sixteen, 
bcT,a,iiie an earnest member. It m:iy pei-liajis be noticed in con- 
nection witli ])i'. Morrison's distiugnisheil Ial)ors as a tra,nsIator 
of the Scriptni'es and tracts tliat tbey wore lari^ely and well shared 
by anotlier Scotcliman from Alierdecnishire, tlie Rev. Dr. William 
Milne, resident at tlie time in ifa.Iaeca.. J)r. Milne translated, in the 
version called Morrison's, the lai'^'c; ])ortion in the Old Testament, 
extending from Deuteronomy to dob, excepting- Ruth, and prepared 
many idiomatic and spiritnad (!liinese tra,cts. 

Several missionaj'ies of other Christian denominations were 
living in Canton ;i,t the time; when the; Presbytery was orgajiized, 
with whom we were on terms of aJfectionate and fraternal inter- 
course, and who were iu the audience and invited to sit as corres- 
ponding members. Rev. George Loorais, of the Methodist Church, 
was seamen's cha.plnin at the port of Whampoa ; Rev. Frank C. 
Johnson and Rev. Issachar J. Roberts were of the Baptist Chnrch ; 
and Rev. J. 1*'. Ciehmd, of the Tjondou Missionary Society. A 
nmnljer of highl}- esteemed America,Q ujercliants attended nsnally 
the religions exercises at Dr. Pa,rk(n''s ; among them Mr. William 
Moore, of the house of Wetmore and Co.; Mr. G. W. La.mson 
and Tllr, H. H. Wurdcn, of New York; Mr. John D. Sword, of Phila- 
delphia; Mr. William Buckler, of Baltimore, and others. 

Tlie provision for establishing a Presbyterian Synod of China, 
made by tlie General Assembly in 1848, and the formaHaying of 
the first stone of its foundation at Canton in 1849, and the previous 
conversion of a number of individuals in connection with the labors 
of the different devoted British and American and Continental 
missionaries, male and female, at the sea[)orts opened to them, 
appeared at the time to men of the political and mercantile world, 
if they condescended to notice them, to be small affairs. Their 
eyes and ears were occupied with the wind and the earthquake, and 
the fire of the continnous diplomatic and naval and military warfare 
which was carried on in the sonth during the tifteeu years between 
the two great outbursts called the first and second opium wars. 
It was a time when the prophets of Jehovali were sorely tried on 
every hand by the crimes committed by nominally Christian nations 
and peo[iIe on the one side and by the hatred and revenges of the 
heathen on tlie other side. And yet they were coinmauded to " be not 
afraid," but to speak words which the Spirit of God pat iu their months 
that would overthrow kingdoms, and to go forward " to root out 
and to pull down and to destroy and to throw down, to build and to 
])laut." This is what the missions have been doing which have set 
np their hospitals and chapels and schools from province to 
province imtil uoiv there is scarcely a large section of the empire 
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l)etweea the (^hioa sea and tlie steppes of the nortli, between its 
Pacific coasts and the mountains of Tliil)et, iu wliich these olivines 
and implements, " mighty throiit^di God." are not pushing' forward 
a war tliat will not end until the strongholds of idolatry in the laud 
of Sinim shall submit to the Lord Jesus Clirist. The but half a 
century of Christian missions in China shows now scores of thou- 
sands of converts, enough to assure all his faithful followers that 
the day is dawning when all its mountains and plains shall bo built 
over with the sanctuaries and institutions and homes of Christianity, 
and shall be planted everywhere witli the richest and sweetest ben- 
efits which repentant Ciiristian faith and love and mercy can 
bestow, iu compensation for the ages of bloodslied and robbery and 
wrong witli which the nations of tlie West have darkened and 
devastated that immense and wondei'fuUy rich country and smitten 
its peaceful, industrious and thinking people. 

The years which introduced the last half of this century were 
an era of momentous revolutions iu th{! political, commercial and 
religious world. The discovery of gold iu Oalifornia iu January, 
1848, speedily produced a great effect upon the connnerc(! of the 
Pacific Ocean. ]5ritish, American and other merchants at Hong- 
kong began to send ships to Sa.n Francisco. They sent agents into 
the cities and towns of Canton province to publish the intoxicating 
uews and invite Chinese passengers. In 1849 there went to Cali- 
fornia over 300; in 1850, 450; in 1851, 2,700; iu 1852, 18,000. 
Christians were (lee])ly moved by the prospect thus opened of a new 
advance in the kingdom of God. The Presbytery of H-dii Francisco 
re(jnesteil the Board of Foreign ]\lissions iu New York to seud a 
missionary there ac(iuainted with the Chinese language and the 
needs of this Asiatic people. The writer of the present paper re- 
ceived a commission in July, and v^dth his wife, leaviug New York 
by steamer in October, reached San Fraucisco, November 6th, 1852, 
This was the beginiung of Christian missions on the Pacific Coast iu 
behalf of the immigration of tlie (Jhinese thither, a movement wdiich 
has since then extended over the United States to Australia and 
to most parts of North and South America. It has excited the race 
to explore the possibilities of labor and trade in many countries of 
the world and to test for itself the value of their novel civilization 
and professed religious creeds. The future results of it to America, 
to Asia, and to other continents will be vast and enduring. 



THE PGESBYTEEY Oi' CANTON CHINA. 

The General Assembly of 1848 at Baltimore made provision 
for the establishment of three Presbyteries in China — one at 
Canton, one at Amoy, and one at Niugpo. The ministers who 
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formed the Presbytevy of Cantoa were Ilu\'. A. P. [Ia,p[)er, M.l).; 
llev. Wm. Speer, M.D.; ;uid Rev. John 15. French. They rnci, \a 
Canton for the organization of the Presbytery at 7 p.m., February, 
23rd, 1849. 

By ap[)oiQtment of the GeDcral AsKcmbly, Dr. Happer was 
moderator and Dr. Speer preaelied the sermon, from the text Is. xbx. 
12. Mr. French was chosen stated cicu'k. The lueetiu"- wa,s hehl 
at the liouse of Dr. Peter Parker. Besides the members of Presby- 
tery there were present as visitors : Dr. Pa;rker ; Mr. and Mrs. S. 
Wells Williams, of Canton ; J)r. James Legg'e and two or three 
other missionaries of the London ]\[ission, ILuiigkong; P^ev. Henry 
V. Rankin and Rev. J. Iv. Wigiit and their wives, on tlieir way 
from jN"ew Yoric to Niug[)o ; besides a good audience of Canton 
merchants, etc. 

Dr. Speer left for the U. S. A. in December, 1849, so that there 
was not a qnornm, and the meetings were snsi)ended for a long time. 
Rev. J. B. French died, on the Indian Ocean, November 30th. 1858. 
By authority of the Genersil Assembly, the Presbytery was recon- 
stituted Jannary 11th, 1800, by Rev. Andrew P. llapper, M.1).; 
Rev. Dyer Ball, M.D. ; and Rev. Charles F. Preston. Dr. Ball was 
elected moderator and Dr. Happer stated clerk. The minutcis of 
the former meetings had been lost when the Mission dwellings in 
Canton were bnrned dnring the war which commenced in 1850. 

Two meetings were held in 1801 and no more till November 
19th, 1803. The reason given in the minutes is "lack of a quorum." 
Regular and special meetings were lield from 1863 till 1878, with 
the exception of 1808 and 1809, wdien the members living in Canton 
did not make a qnornm, nor is there any record of a meeting in ]87(;. 
Lack of a qnornm cansed the meetings to be again suspended in 
1878, and they were not resumed till 1883. Since tlnxt time regidar 
meetings have been held, and occasionally special meetings. 

It was fonrteen years after the organization of the Presbytery 
before it had a clmrch under its care, and thirty-five years before it 
ordained a native minister. God, however, cared for the seed that 
with much toil and long patience was sown by the earlier workers, 
and some of them lived to share in the joy of the harvest. 

From the beginning there have been thirty ministers connected 
with the Presbytery (27 foreign and 3 native). 

At present there are fourteen ministers (eleven foreign and 
three native); four licentiates, and nineteen churches with a member- 
ship of about 2,500. 

Henry V, No yes. 
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The Official Status of Missionaries. 

BY EEV. ARNOLD FOSTER. 

The editor of the Kecordkr has expressed a wish to reprint the 
following letter which appealed first in the North-Gliina Daily News. 
In seading it out —with a few vei'biil alterations — amongst missionaries 
ill China, and friends of missions in England and America who are 
readers of the Kecohdrk, I should like to add one expression of opinion 
to what I have ah-eady written. 

]t is my eonvicton that the importance of the question now raised — 
Shall Protestant missionaries accept a political status in China? — is so 
great, and that the effects of the decision arrived at must be so 
momentous and far reaching in their intluence on our work, that it ought 
not in any single case to be settled by individual missionaries assuming 
tliis status without an authorization from their J5oard or committee at 
home to do so. This question affects the essential and fundamental 
principles of the work, and the whole character of our standing as the 
messengers of the churches before the Chinese people. 

I feel as strongly as any one can do that, with the expei'ience of tha 
past few years before us, we must all look with something like utter 
dismay on the prospect of I'oligioiis persecution for our converts if the 
llomanists are now to be allowed to pursue the political "advantage" 
they liave secured by (he recent edict. Duiivig these years, from almost 
every part of China, there have come heart-breaking testimonies to the 
oppression of the Roman Catholic priests, backed by French protection — 
an oppression under wliich the heathen and our Piotestant converts alike 
have suffered almost unimaginable injustice. But greater evils may come 
on tlie church of Christ tlian even the most cruel persecution, and in my 
judgment those evils will certainly o^■ertake us if we enter into the 
arena to fight the emissaries of Home with "the carnal weapons " of an 
equal political status, for this status, be it remembered, is not that of the 
ordinary citizen, but is a special official status to be granted only to the 
priestly caste — Romanist or Protestant. Such treaty rights as are 
secured to our converts, can still be claimed for them by consuls wher- 
ever it becomes absolutely necessary for to appeal on their behalf to Caesar, 
and in the hands of consuls this Imsiness should, as I believe, be left. 
But perliaps one lesson that both our converts and we need to learn 
more thoroughly than we have yet done is this : the need of sometimes 
standing still, either to see the salvation of God, or, if so He wills, to 
endure sufferings such as Christiv.ns in other lands have in past times 
had to undergo. Jn this case the salvation, though delayed, will as 
surely be seen in the end as if it had been suddenly accomplished by an 
unlocked for act of divine interposition. 

A. F. 

Sm: lu your issue of the 19th of May last there appeared 
under the above heading (1) a leading article, (2) an Imperial edict 
and (3) a letter from Mr. Monle, all referring to a new departure 
in the attitude of the Chinese government towards missions and 
missionaries. It seemed to me at the time, and it seems to me still, 
that the (|uestion to which all this prominence was given in 3'Our 
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paper, is one of tbe gravest importance to the futnrc of Ohiiia as a 
natiou aud also to the future of Christian missions. I liave been 
hoping that some one more competent to ileal with this snhjcct than 
I am, would have taken it np and would have endeavoured to show 
the extreme danger of the course that the Imperial governraeut 
has adopted — danger to the peace and well-being of the Chinese 
people, danger to the interests of all foreigners living in China, and 
last, but not least, danger to tlie very life of the Christian church as a 
religious society existing only for spiritual and noa-})olitical ends. 
But as I have seen no fiu'tlier references to tliis subject in your 
colnmns since the 19th of May, I shall be glad if you will allow 
me to indicate the dangers which I apprehend, and to express tlie 
hope that Protestant missions, at least, may even yet he saved 
from following, either blindly or with their eyes open, the hnid 
of those who have brought about the new order and the new status 
of missionaries. 

It appears, then, that on the 15th of March last an Imperial 
decree was issued "in which," to use yonr own words, "the political 
status which has so long been claimed by I{oma,n Ca,tholic bishops 
in the provinces, is ofScially recognized by the throne." But the 
terms of the edict go far beyond this. In brief, the edict gives 
political status — a most comprehensive, far-reaching and disastrous 
"status" it will prove to be — to each order of the Boiuan (Catholic 
hierarchy. Bishops are "authorized to demand to see" Viceroys 
and Governors of provinces ; Vicars-general and Arclideacons are 
"authorized to demand to see" Provincial Teasnrers, Judges, aud 
Taotais ; other priests are "authorized to demand to see" Prefects 
of the 1st and 2nd class, Independent Prefects, Sub-prefects, and 
other functionaries. The various orders of ecclesiastics are to visit 
and write to the corresponding orders of Chinese officials on terms 
of equality, and these officials will " naturally respond, according to 
their rank, with the same conrtesies." 

Few of yonr readers who are not either Consuls or missionaries 
can have any idea of what the "demand" on the part of priests to 
" see " local officials has meant np to the present time, while snch 
denumds have not been " authorized " or even recognized. What it 
will mean henceforth, now that such demands have been sanctioned 
by Imperial edict, it wonld be still more difficult for the ordinary 
layman, Englishman or American, to imagine. On this subject it 
is enough to say that the interference of the Catholic clergy of all 
ranks and conditions in Chinese yamens has been utterly resented 
by the Chinese in the past, and had it not been for French backing, 
it would long ago have been snmmarily prevented. That the 
Chinese have had good reason to object to this interference, has been 
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the strong conviction of some, if not all, of onr own most inflnontial 
officials. In the Times of the 13th of September, 1886, there a,p- 
paared a long letter from Sir Rntherford Alcock headed " France, 
tJhina, and the Vatican," in which onr former British Minister 
denoniices vehemently the whole system of priestly interference in 
the political affairs of China and the administration of its laws. 
To it he attributes "the perennial hostility towards Christianity 
and its teachers in every form, which . . . now pervades the whole 
nation, rulers and people, from the highest to the lowest." 

I should like to reproduce much more of what Sir Rutherford 
Alcock says, but T must only venture on one further quotation. 
" When asked by Pope Pius IX at Rome, on my return home, soon 
after the massacre of Tientsin, how I accounted for the persistent 
hatred manifested against the missionaries and their converts, I felt 
constrained to answer: 'It was not a question of religion with 
them, but of civil jurisdiction,' and I was not surprized that he did 
not pursue the subject further. Ifc is a truth, however, which lies 
at the very root of all the contention past and present in which the 
Chinese government has been engaged in connection witli mission- 
aries ever since the treaty of Nanking gave admission to the empire. 
.... It is against such assumptions and unwarranted pretensions 
that the Chinese government is now making a determined stand, 
and it. is- in the interest of religion and of all foreign nations that 
theg shoidd not fail." The closing sentence of Sir Rutherford's 
letter, whicli I have now italicised, is one to which I desire to draw 
the earnest attention of your readers, whetlier lay or missionary. 

When Sir Rutherford wrote in 1886, the Japanese war and the 
subsequent pitiful collapse of China were still in the future. That 
war changed many things as we all know. It revealed to the world 
the hopeless weakness of China and her inability to offer serious 
o];position to any act of aggr(!Ssion on the part of even a second-rate 
foreign power. The rulers of China, now conscious of tlicir wealcness 
and destitute of any national patriotism, began to adopt a course of 
the most shortsighted foreign policy that conld well be imagined. 
One concession to foreign bluster and threats followed another, some 
of them absolutely suicidal in their character. Tlie other day yon 
conq)ared Cliin.a to a frightened hen rushing wildly fi'om one side of 
a road to another as she sees some dreaded object approachiiig, from 
which she would fain escape but cannot, and the simile was not an 
inapt one. One of the last and most deplorable acts of weakness 
and folly of whicli tiie Chinese government has been guilty is the 
surrender of her stand against priestly interference andpi-etensious — 
that stand which was once so resolute and determined, and of which 
Sir Rutherford Alcock said, "it is in the interest of religion and 
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of all foreign nations " that it shonld not be surrendered. Under 
pressure from M. Pichou, the French Minister, and a lloman 
Catholic bishop, China has suddenly agreed to admit tlie whole 
body of missionaries to a political status and to a degree of 
political iufl-uence that they would none of them be allowed even in 
their own countries. For the concession made to lloman Catholic 
priests under French protection must, as a matter of course, be 
allowed also to Protestants if they claim it, and in point of fact it is 
now being offered to them spontaneously by the Chinese government 
without their claiming it. 1 am told on good authority that the 
government is even anxious that we should avail ourselves of it. 
But whatever may be the wishes of the Chinese government, in its 
present dazed and bewildered condition, in regard to this matter, 
the friends of missions have to look at it from another and altogether 
different point of view, and I cannot but think that when the ques- 
tion has been well ventilated and its hearings are thoroughly under- 
stood, the great bulk of Protestant opinion, both in England and also 
in America, will be strongly and decidedly against missionaries 
accepting the offered political status. In my judgment, and I 
know that many Protestant missionaries will altogether agree with 
me, we should, by accepting this status, put ourselves in an utterly 
false position and one most injnrions to the true interests of 
religion. But the motives weighing with the Chinese governnaent 
for offering us this status and even pressing it on us, are, I think, 
intelligible. To begin with, we know how for some years now, China 
has in all her diplomacy been continually trying to extricate herself 
from difficulties with one nation by playing off another nation 
against it, — trying, e.g., to foil Kussiaii advances by ap})ealing to the 
jealousy of England, trying to ]-esist English demands by appealing 
to the self-interest of France, and so on. We can easily imagine 
how she may now be thinking to play off what she regards as two 
great rival religions one against the another. In an evil moment she 
has been coerced into conceding to the rejn-esentatives of the French 
religion a point of vital importance to her very existence as a 
nation. Her rulers know what priestly interference in the yamens 
will mean, backed up as it will be by French consuls and the whole 
power of France. But if they can now enlist on the other side the 
representatives of the British and American religion, snpported by 
British and American consuls, they perhn,ps innigine that some of 
the mischief done by the priestly interference may be neutralized 
and the power of the priest to some extent checkmated. Further, 
it is said that the local ofEcials wish to simplify the proceedings of 
their own yamens by changing the present methods, according to 
which missionaries ought only to appeal against the persecatiou 
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of Christians tlirongh their consuls. It would take too long to 
explaiu here what the plan liitherto recognized has been. It may 
be freely admitted that it is cnmbrous, and that as missionary inter- 
ferences on behalf of converts mnltiply, it tends to become cnmbrons 
to the point of breaking down. Bat who is responsible for that ? 
Sarely it is not my business as a missionary to assume political 
rank and status with all the attendant evils of such a position 
merely that I may simi)lify for the Chinese their methods of legal 
procedure ! Let the Chinese simplify their own methods, and 
above all let them learn to deal out justice to Christians without 
having continually to be made to do it by appeals on the part of 
missionaries to the terms of the treaty. If they will do this the 
cases of interference witii officials by Protestant missionaries through 
their consuls, will rapidly diminish iu number, 

I am aware that in some cases there are great apparent ad- 
vantages in the missionary being able to deal direct with the 
local officials and perhaps in some cases the advantages are real, 
but I am convinced that as a rnle our direct interference in yamins 
is in no sense advantageous either to our converts, or to ourselves 
as men whose first concern it is to be preachers, pastors, and 
teachers of the people. The whole question is, I freely admit, 
beset with difficulty owing to the utter corruption and injustice 
that characterize the entire administrative system of China, but 
this state of things will never be mended by missionaries under- 
taking to guide and influence the magistrates in every case where 
they think a convert has not had fair play. Our aim should 
be to strengthen and improve the system by which law is adminis- 
tered by the proper officers of the Chinese government and by 
them alone. Onr intrusion into their province will tend in the long 
run to make confusion worse confounded. One of the first things 
to do is by every means iu our power to press home on the govern- 
ment our strong objection to the distinction they are for ever 
making between the min (j^) and the chiao{^), " the people " and 
" the church." This Imperial edict treats these two classes almost 
as if they were two distinct races of mankind living in China — the 
one wholly subject to Chinese rule, the other only partially so. 
Only the other day we were told in your columns that " the 
governor of Shantung, Yti Hsieu, has .... memorialized the 
Empress-Dowager on the subject of the constantly increasing feuds 
between non-converts and native (Christians in Shantung. . . . He 
recommends that a decree be issued commanding all native Chris- 
tians, without distinction of denomination or creed, to wear dis- 
tinctive clothes, similar to Europeans if [)ossible, etc., etc." The 
relations between Christians aud non-Christians in China will never 
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be satisfactory till tlie distinction between them is altogether ignored 
by the officials and till both ca.n equaJly count on having their 
dis[)ntes settled according to tlio abstract merits of each case, 
on principles of jnstice and with no reference to the religions 
belief of either party. Whatever the fa,nlts of Protestant mis- 
sionaries may be, the desire to see converts multiply at the cost 
of injustice being done to the hoa,theu is not one of them. The 
Chinese officials understand at least ap])roxim;itely tlie principles 
on which lloman Catliolics wisli to interfere in yamhi cases and 
to adjudicate all cases in which their converts are interested. The 
officials do not nuderstand and never liave understood the Protes- 
tant position, and if we now fall into tlie pit that lies 0})cn before 
ns and assume the prestige a,m\ position that the Koman Ca,tholics 
have so long coveted and liave at last extorted from the Oliinese, 
the official misuuderstanding of our aims will become greater 
than ever. 

But the truth is the present difficulties between the people 
of China and " the church," i. c, nominnd Christian converts, are 
not all on one side, ft is sometimes a,s difficidt for a heathen to get 
redress when wronged by a so-ca.lled Christian as it is for a Chris- 
tian to get redress when persecuted by the heathen, and under the 
present confusion such cases tend to multiply. Some magistrates 
who have had to deal witli cases in which Cliristians were con- 
cerned — and we will assume tlie Christians were in tlie right — liave 
learnt such a severe lesson as to the danger of giving a case wrongly 
against Christians, that they }U)w run to the opposite extreme and 
are afraid to punish any one who pleads that he is a Christian, 
however clearly he may be in the wrong. Here is one of the greatest 
dangers now threatening Christianity, threatening our very exi^:k;nce 
as a spiritual body. The knowledge that a mandarin will not dare 
to give a case against tlie clinrch, is a perpetual temj)tation to 
designing Chinese to get hold of the missionary's card and to take 
it into the yamhi on behalf of a litigant. Such a card is worth 
money. Only within tlie last few months two cases of this kind 
have come under my notice — cases in which gross injustice against 
non-Christian Chinese has been done by men in the ein[)loy of 
missions using the name of the j\Iission in a yame.n to def<!at the 
ends of justice and to give support to the claim of one litigant over 
another wheu in point of fact the case luul nothing to do with 
Christianity, and neither litigant was a Christian, or in any way 
known to the missionary. If we accept the status that is now 
offered to us, and if it comes to be generadly understood that we can 
at anytime "demand to see" the officials, these and similar abuses 
will multiply rapidly. A desire for justice, as well as a desire to 
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maintain onr proper position as Christian ministers and nothing more, 
sliould lead ns to decline this new position. 

"Bat," it is said, "the lloiiian Catholics have dow got the 
status aud the power thai, belonirs to if., and wo know from ex- 
perience how they will use it against heathen and Protestant (Jhiua- 
rnan alike. It is absolutely necessary that we should be able to 
counteract their influence in. the ycnneiis." In yonr own article these 
words occur: "It will give the Roman Catholic church greater 
influence than the Protestant churches, for the former is absolutely 
nnscrnpidous where Mother Church is concerni'd ; but magna est 
Veritas ct pnevalebit in the long run." 1 feel this difScully, bnt we 
shall not right one wrong by doing another. tSo fn,r a,s I know, np 
to the present time almost every Protestant missionary I have 
met has disapproved alt(\gether of priestly intcrfei'euce in the 
yamins and of priestly assnm[ition of official rank, aud shall we 
now ourselves assume- this rank so at variance with the prin- 
ciples laid down for our guidaii(;e in the New Testament? "Truth 
is great and will prevail in the long run'' if it ha true to itxclf, but 
not if it comproujises a,nd goes off o\\ lines that are distinctly 
o})poscd to its own. We know wluit has always been the policy 
of Pome. It has always coveted political power. It has had, and 
still has, a temporal "head" who is spoken of in the edict as the 
CliiaolnMvng, OY "Puler of the Church." This "head" has in the 
past claimed the right to put up kings aud to depose them. Prot- 
estantism, and especially the Protestantism of the free churches,, 
is at the very antipodes of Pome iir regard to this whole question. 
We owe it to ourselves at this critical time to show the courage of 
our convictions and to believe that whatever the apparent loss of 
worldly prestige and "influence" may be for the present, in the end 
the moral superiority of our ecclesiastical policy to the ecclesiastical 
policy of Pome will be recognized. Home may get the political 
power she covets and with it the detestation of the people in whose 
afl'airs she insists on interfering. If Protestants will only decline 
the political status and impress on the Chinese rulers and people 
that we only want even-handed justice to be dealt out to Christians 
aud heathen alike, we shall in the end be masters of the situation. 
It will bo an important object lesson to the Chinese if by declining 
their offered status we can show them that the true reason of our 
bemg in China is not, as they su[)pose, to train up a race of aliea 
and disloyal Chinese in the midst of the empire, but to advance 
the cause of pc^ace and justice and order among all classes of the 
community without respect of persons. 

The normal state of Chinese feeling in regard to the interference 
of foreign priests in the domestic alFairs of the empire is exactly 
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what Sir Rntlierford Alcock has described, and when the present 
temporary aberration has passed away from tlie official mind, the 
rnlers of China will return to their old hatred of all people who 
pursued or are pursuing the policy of interference, and will sliow a 
confidence they have never shown before in those who, when they 
might have shared the " privilege " of interference, deliberately 
declined ou principle to do so. 



The Self-confessing Christ* 

BY REV. WILLIAM ARTHUR CORNABY. 
He cannot deny Himself. 2 Tim. xi. 13. 

tT is well known to most of ns that some of tlie lesser mann- 
scripts of the Greek Testament are what is called palimpsest. 

In such manuscripts the words of evangelists and apostles are 
found to be half sponged ont and some moakish legends have been 
written above them, so that it is often hard to read the Scriptures 
themselves; and when the strokes of a word or two resemble those 
of the Scriptures nnderneath, it is easy to misread the Scripture 
words and mistake monkish scribblings for the real Word of Grod. 

And all this is a little parable of what has happened to the 
meaning of certain passages of Scripture, even where there is no 
shadow of a doubt as to what are the precise words of the original 
writers of Scripture. 

Our text to-day is a case in point. Hundreds of anthors of 
religious books and thousands of writers to religions magazines— 
who would be highly offended if we were to call them papists — 
manage somehow or other to just follow the mouks and popes of 
the dark ages and say that Christ was self-deoying ; while as we 
see in our text Paul the aged says that God in Christ was not, is 
not, and cannot be self-denying. " He cannot deny Himself." 

There is a great blnnder somewhere. Either Paul is wrong or 
the monks and popes are wrong. If we believe in the infallibility 
of the popes, we are bound to believe in the fallibility of St. Paul 
writing just now, if ever, under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. 
On the other hand, unless Paul is wrong, what becomes of all the 
religious writers that we have mentioned ? Can they all be wrong, 
and this one man Paul be right ? 

I think they can if Paul's assertion fits in with every passage 
in the New Testament where the word "deny " occurs, and if these 
writers can be proved to misread other such passages also. It 
seems unlikely that so many writers should do so, but let us see. 
* Preached at Killing, 3rd September, 1899. 
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The word we translate "deay" is only capable of one gram- 
matical object, wliereas the word as commonly quoted is capable 
of two — one an indirect object (as "deny myself") and the 
other a direct object (as "sugar in my tea"). The original word 
is always the emphatic opposite of the verb " to confess," and 
never means " to deprive of this, that, or the other." It always 
means "to disown, to repudiate," and in its connection suggests 
farther, " to disown as something too disgraceful to be owned ;" 
so that when we hear folks declare that in the Scriptures 
Christ is always self-denying, they really say (whatever they 
mean) that Christ always disowned Himself for shame, that He felt 
His character to be too disgraceful to be owned ; and few atheists 
have said as much as that of late years. It would be utterly 
absurd if they did, for every reader of the Scriptures would know 
that Christ, claiming to be the Sou of God, never thought Himself 
disgraceful- 

What an unspeakiible muddle we get into if, instead of search- 
ing the Scriptures, we merely take what monks and popes have said 
as gospel 1 

The phrase "deny himself" was once uttered by our Lord to 
Peter and the rest of the twelve ; the phrase " deny him " is used of 
Peter disowning his Lord for shame, and the phrase " deny himself" 
is also used by St. Paul in our text. It is used in precisely the same 
sense in all these three cases, so that if Christ can deny Himself, 
He must deny Himself in the same sense as Peter denied Him ; and 
if Peter ought to deny himself, he ought to deny himself in exactly 
the same way as he denied his Lord. 

But those who unconsciously follow the monks and popes of 
the ages when Scripture study was at its lowest ebb, ages when (as 
iu the year 1414) there were two or three rival jiopes all claiming to 
be infallible, all anathenuitiziug one another, and all interpreting 
the Scriptures so as to leave out their own particular vices, — those 
who merely follow the moidvs and popes would have us believe that 
when Peter was to deny himself, he was to eat less, drink less, and 
so on ; and if that be the meaning of onr Lord's words to Peter, we 
are bound to conclude that Peter's denial of his Master consisted 
iu Peter's preventing Him from having all He wished to have, say 
of lamb-flesh, or bread or wine at the Last Supper, or something 
of that sort ! 

Onr Lord said of Himself: " The Son of man came eating and 
drinking, and they say: Behold, a gluttonous man and a wine- 
bibbor;" but not one word do we find telling us that Peter ever 
refU'OTed hia Lord for His e;i,ting and drinking. On the other hand, 
we read that when our Lord turned enough water into wine to last 
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for many a feast, tliat by doiug so nnder the circnmstances " He 
manifested forth His glory, and His disciples beh'eved ou Him ;" 
and again, it was when the disciples h&d forgotten to take bread 
that they imagined their Master to be vexed with them. 

You remember His reply. It was, "How is it that ye do not 
perceive that I spake not to you concerning bread ? " 

He had meant "the leaven of the Pharisees and Sadducees," as 
St. Matthew tells us ; and the leaven of the Pharisees was religious 
professionalism, while the leaven of the Sadducees, who included 
the high-priestly party, was religious officialism ; and as profes- 
sionalism and officialism were rampant in the church of the middle 
ages, and to-day have no laws on church books making them fatal 
to membership, though they are so utterly opposed to the kingdom 
of Christ which the church is to manifest on earth, can we not see 
the sad face of the man of sorrows, as He says century after century 
to those who name His name : " How is it that ye do not perceive 
that I spake not to you concerning a mere deprival of this comfort 
or that, but concerning these very things ? " 

It was not a gluttonous and wine-bibbing man who sold his 
Master ; it was not a physically luxurious and pampered man who 
denied Him. It was religious professionalism which first plotted 
His death ; it was religions officialism which finally determined that 
He must die the death of the lowest rascal. 

Peter never forbade his Master to eat food convenient for Him, 
nor did Jesus ever forbid Peter to eat food convenient for him. The 
word " fasting " as an essential to mighty deeds, has long been 
proved to be a later ecclesiastical interpolation in both Matthew 
and Mark. Peter denied his Lord when he saw Him in the grip 
of the high-priestly party, iu the grip of religious officialdom, when 
he saw that officialdom meant to do its worst, and that its worst 
was the hideous cross — a toy-word with us now, but a terribly 
disgusting word then, a word not to be uttered iu ears polite, but 
to be referred to as " a tree " and the process of crucifixion by the 
euphemism "lifted up " or " lifted up from the ground." 

That was too much for Peter. He could confess His Master, 
draw his sword and boldly face an armed band, but being now on 
the officiaJ premises, with officialdom itself reigning there, all the 
disciple in him shrivelled up. Officialism must be confessed with 
deference, and the Christ must be denied with oaths and curses. 
"1 know officialism, I bow before it, but this man of Galilee I 
know not and care notliing for." 

Now every criticiil act in a man's career, whether it be an act 
of supremest lieroism, or of basest cowardice, is but the fruit of a 
tree which has been planted long before. The disease which may 
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mutilate a man for life, was once present within him in tlie form of 
microscopical germs. 

The germs of Peter's denial of his Lord were outwardly manifest 
in a reproof which he gave Jesns on the first occasion of His 
foretelling His inevitable sufferings. These germs, in Peter and 
the rest, develo;)ed into a virulent fever of greatness — of official 
greatness in the coming kingdom of Messiah — a fever which broke 
out in one or another of the twelve each time onr Lord referred to 
His sufferings afterwards ; and on each occasion of such an out- 
break our Lord spoke or acted in a way which ought to have been 
medicinal, and would have been effectively so had not the fever 
been so obstinate. 

(L) At the very outset Jesus had warned His newly-appointed 
twelve disciples as to the opposition their mission would eventually 
j)rovoke and the state of continual jeopardy in which they would 
have to live. Study Matthew^ x, 16th and following verses to see 
how honestly He had put all this before them. 

A holy subtlety was to be theirs, coupled with the utmost 
harmlessness ; but they must not suppose that it would prevent 
them from being generally hat(;d and persecuted. Opposition to 
the gospel would take the form of bitterest rancour among relatives 
and familiar friends to the destruction of outward peacefiilness. 
The sum total of inward sorrow would be the loss of many elements 
that spelled hom£, and the climax of bodily sufferings would be the 
loss of life itself. Truly a forbidding enterprize, and one in which 
neither family relationship nor personal safety must be reckoned 
with. Those who wore content to undertake it at the Master's call 
must do so, in modern language, with the rope already round their 
neck, or in ancient and more ghastly language, with the cross of 
the outcast villain already upon their backs. Yet, said our Lord: 
" Whosoever shall deny Me before men, him will I also deny before 
my Father which is in heaven." 

The mention of the cross here must surely be taken to mean 
the extreme opposite of personal safety ; and that same meaning 
will be seen in the corresponding warning given toward the close of 
onr Lord's ministry, when plots were ripening at Jernsalem to the 
multitudes in Porea who wished to follow Jesus without counting 
the cost (Luke xiv. 25-35.) 

The words "counting the cost " are undoubtedly the key-note 
of that latter passage, a note resounding through the illustrations 
given of a man who began to build on a larger scale than his 
resources warranted, and the king who, with only ten thousand 
troops, vainly hoped to battle with another king who had double 
that number of meu at his back; and the climax of the warnmg 
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is the necessit)' for mentally renoimciag all possessions, worldly or 
social, for their actnal loss would be only too likely to become fact. 
Nay, that is not the climax after all; Job's possessions went, but he 
himself remained nnscathed ; but here there was to be perpetual 
personal danger, like nnto that of a man already on his way to an 
ignominions death. 

It behoved the Master to speak with tlie ntmost plainness, so 
that no one conld possibly misnnderstand Ilim ; and His words to 
the incipient disciples, unschooled in secondary and occult meauinss, 
as His words to tlionglitless crowds, would be likely to bear the 
simplest and most obvious construction of which words were capable ; 
so from this and other reasons prolonged study assures us that the 
word " cross," as here used, is introduced as a danger-signal of a 
ver}' formidable shape. 

(II.) But our immediate purpose lies along the path of an nt- 
terance to i'eter and the rest of the twelve, which has a different 
outlook, and in which our Lord brings in the subject of cross-bear- 
ing as a voluntary thing. It is a cross-bearing in which the man 
liimself on behalf of the interests of the supreme Lord, and not an 
enemy in opposition to Christ, requires the deed. 

Let us study that utterance, as recorded in Matthew xvi. 16-26. 

Immediately following Simon's large confession of the mes- 
siahship and divine sonship of Jesus, and his gaining the name of 
Teter the Rock, came his repudiation of Messiah's future sufferings, 
and the words, " Get thee behind me Satan ; thou art a stumbliug- 
blocdf unto me ; for thou mindest not the things of God, but the 
things of men. " Then said Jesus " — what ? 

I think that if yon will give some yea,rs of special study of the 
subject in all its bearings, carefully weighing every text at all con- 
nected with the whole passage, determining not to be misled by 
monks or popes, or even by otherwise excellent writers wdio follow 
them, you will read for yourselves something like this : " If any 
ni;ui will be My follower, confessing Me and learning of Me, let 
him utterly disown liis ownself with all its lust of mastery or han- 
kering after official dignity ; let him pour contempt on all his pride, 
and putting the horrible cross upon the shoulders of such selfish- 
ness — a cross which truly fits the shoulders of such a disgraceful 
villain — let him send the offender away to shameful execution as a 
traitor to the kingdom of heaven; and such mnst be your daily 
attitude, but inevitably so, for should any one desire to preserve his 
natural self-life, he shall lose his nobler self-Hfe ; but whoever is 
content to lose his natural self-life for my sake, shall preserve his 
nobler self-life. For what doth it profit a man if he do indeed gain 
" all the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them " — a tempta- 
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tion just now re-echoed by Peter and repulsed by the same words 
jnst now as iu the wihlernes — what doth it profit a man if he 
do indeed gain all this and barter away his nobler self-life ? What 
shall a man give in exchange "for that ?" 

Simon the confessor had risen into Peter the Rock ; bnt Peter 
the Repndiator dropped down into Satan the Adversary ; and he 
and the rest, being leavened with the same leaven of official great- 
ness, must find in the forcible disowning of that of&oially-minded 
self the only alternative to disowning the Christ, or of selling Him 
into the hands of His enemies — the official religionists — enemies who 
proved to be far cruder than did the stern heathen governor. 

And brethren, these words of our Lord echo and re-echo down 
the ages as a perpetnal alternative for all disciples of Jesus. Church 
offices there may be; disciples may fill them in accord with the 
primary essentials of the kingdom of loyal hearts and child-like, 
but officialism and the Christ are opposed eternally. 

And this fatal vice of officialism, of licensed masterdom, is the 
more dangerous, because it seems to be no vice at all ; it is so natural 
to domineer. It belongs to " the things of men " to be masterful 
■whenever there is a chance. Yet by this lust of mastery fell the 
great archangel, and by this temptation he seeks to accomplish the 
ruin of every one of us and to keep back the kingdom of heaven on 
earth, for which Christ died and rose again and sent His Spirit to 
establish by our instrumentality everywhere. Let officialism enter 
our hearts and the Christ stands without knocking ; let officialism 
permeate any given church, and the disowned Christ hath not 
where to lay His head. 

And as He cannot repudiate His life-programme, or the primary 
essentials of His kingdom, whether at the suggestion of a tempter in 
the wilderness, or at the rebuke of a Peter, or at the bidding of pope 
or cardinal, or at your bidding or mine, or at that of a native 
member who spells membership by the word mandarindom, — as the 
Christ can never repudiate Himself, He must repudiate those who 
thus repudiate Him. "If we shall deny Him, He also will deny ns ; 
if we are faithless, He abideth faithful, for He cannot deny Himself." 

Such is surely the primary teaching of one of the most commonly 
caricatured set of passages in the Bible, passages which it behoves 
ns to quote aright, even if we lose portions of our favourite authors, 
or verses of our favourite hymns by daring to do so. 

And now let ns dwell upon the loving kindness of our Lord in 
causing this whole set of passages to be recorded and in speaking 
the Words He did in this connection. 

We know not God nnless we know Him as Love Supreme. Mere 
jnstice is but the unyielding skeleton of bone; the flesh and blood 
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of onr Lord's mj'stic body is love; and that body and blood is to 
be mystically, yet most really, our very oven. Quite apart from any 
stated sacraments we are to be communicants, participators of 
Christ moment by moment. 

Love like unto that of Christ, love lent from the Source of all 
true love, is found as a light that lighteth every true mother upon 
earth, every mother who, in obedience to her noble mother-nature, 
comes to her babe, not to be ministered unto but to miuister, to 
suffer agony, to give up rest and energy, if only that little one is 
well and strong. We men can but look on from the outside, from 
the porch of that mother-nature ; bnt from that porch let us look 
within and in all admiration study what we see; for Clirist has 
not left the world of Christendom, nor utterly forsaken the world of 
heathendom either, so long as a true mother is found there yearniog 
over her cradle. 

Theology teaches that God is present in every land under the 
sun. Some folks ask ns to prove it. To me it is proved in one word — ■ 
the word Mother. 

Listen outside that door. Charlie is grasping at the toys of the 
rest. He is showing a spirit which, if unchecked, would grasp at all 
the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them; and how does 
mother deal with him ? Does she say : "You are always like that, 
always quarrelling and trying to domineer over the others, that is you 
all over ?" No, she does not say that, or if she doos, she has denied, 
repudiated, her mother-self She says: "That is never my boy ! 
I do not know him ! This is a nasty selSsh child, and my Charlie 
is a loving boy who gives way to others. Send away that selfish 
child that I do not know, and let me see my own boy once more." 

Strange to hear a mother disowning her boy ! Strange to find 
love supreme disowning a disciple and calling him Satan ! Nay, 
neither Love Supreme, nor the loving mother-heart were disowning 
disciple or child. Christ disowned the non-disciple-self; mother 
disowned the self so opposed to that of her boy at his best. 

Now open the door and look in. Charlie, who was crying " I 
want " in his peevish bad temper a while ago, is hiding his head in 
mother's dress and saying: " 1 want to kiss you, mother ;" and I tell 
you that the very Christ has kissed Charlie in that mother's kiss. 

But mother had a child to deal with, and Christ had to cope 
with obstinate grown-up-uess. There is all the difference between 
dealing with a sapling blown askew in a storm and with a deformed 
tree that has grown crooked for years. 

We do not suppose that the particular child whom our Lord 
set in the midst as a model for clinrch leaders in all ages, was a 
faultless child, or a child entirely free from little spells of bad 
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temper; but here was a little being with a heart, with a spontane- 
ous and adaptible nature, with an instinctive sense of pain in the 
presence of oppression. 

Whereas in the nature twisted and warped after the image of 
the serpent such things as spontaneons recognition of kindness, as 
instiactivo pain when wrong had been done to -anyone, may be 
entirely absent. A great cancerous growth has invested the place 
where God originally pat a heart. 

It has been said that nothing on earth has ever been so cruel 
and heartless as religion. A libel that on true religion, which is 
righteousness saturated with love divine ; but true enough of religious 
officialism "that opposetli and exalteth itself against all that is 
called Ohrist . . . sitting in the temple of Christ, setting itself 
forth as Christ." That has proved to be the meanest, cruelest, and 
most heartless thing on earth, as all readers of history may know. 

How does the Christ regard it, think you ? When heathendom 
has arrayed all its forces in a world-wide conspiracy we read in 
boldest metaphor, "He that sitteth in the heavens beholds it all 
with derisive laughter ;" but when lust after mastery on official 
lines has leavened the disciples' minds, the same Lord cries, " Get 
thee behind me, Satan," and then, " Utterly disown that self of 
yours! Disown it as you would an outrageous criminal !" 

They who have never known Love Supreme may well combine 
in their heathen way against the Lord and against His Anointed, 
but with a loud professionalism to declare, "We know Him, we 
represent Him on earth, we are the church leaders of Jehovah and 
His Anointed," and with minds stultified with ofKcialism to reverse 
all Christ's definitions of flis own kingdom ; that is monstrous, blas- 
phemous ! If that in an individual or a collection of individuals be 
not repudiated by the Christ, then Christ ceases to be Christ ; God 
ceases to be God I and God is : Christ is : He cannot deny Himself. 

Let those who affirm that Christ was self-denying, and produce 
the Scriptures as their warrant for the statement, point out a single 
instance where He has been untrue to Himself. 

Tlie angels and archangels, who knew the Son of God as the 
Loi-d of glory, may have wondered and half-doubted when the project 
of l.lis incarnation was first revealed to them. How could the King 
of glory become man among men, even if all the kingdoms of the 
world and the glory of them were to become instantly His ? It 
would seem like the denial of His essential personality. It would 
appear outrageous, unthinkable ! 

Yet the unthinkable became fact, and that with no denial of 
the divine self. Truly styled the King of glory, His inner self was 
not glory but love, love which could divest Himself of His glorious 
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robe and dive down from the heights into the whirlpool below, where 
hntnan sonls were struggling and perishing. 

The princely robe lies there high upon the bank ; bnt look, the 
prince is down in the maelstrom below, rescning the dying. No ! 
He has failed, surely ! His hands and feet are pierced. His side is 
gashed, His brow is bleeding, His visage is all marred ! Bat thus, 
even thus, He battles with the waters, He rescues the perishing, 
He brings them safe to land. 

They called Him prince when they saw His robe once, but now 
robeless and wounded, how princely ! With what a princely rule 
will He hold sway in the hearts of those He has rescned ! He 
became one with them. He struggled in their struggles. He felt 
the fiercest force of the terrible current. As one of themselves, they 
will love Him ; as prince, they will pay Him the homage of un- 
speakable loyalty. 

But look ! An evil-visaged one has stolen the princely robe, 
announces himself as the prince and cries to them that their 
rescuer is a traitor, who ought to be driven away with execrations ; 
and some of them follow the decree of the false prince with the 
robe, and begin to insult the robeless one to whom they owe every- 
thing ; and afterwards some of them eventually become oppressors 
of the true prince's subjects, being authorized thereto by the prince 
of falsities, whom they call by the name of the true prince. 

And what will the prince Himself do then ? If He be true to 
His princely rule, will He not repudiate the counterfeit prince and 
bis followers ? Can He do otherwise ? 

There are doubtless other ways of denying Christ than denying 
Him from a mind leavened with the leaven of officialism, but that 
was surely the primary scope of our Lord's words concerning the 
denial of self. It may be said, and rightly so, that it was fear of 
officialdom rather than the possession of official pomp which made 
Peter deny his Lord, which we may sum up by saying that official 
pomp, anticipated, realized, or feared, forms the context of all the 
passages in the Gospels iu which the denial or repudiation of a 
person occurs ; and the primary meaning of a text can only be 
rightly studied in its context ; and if the context of a given passage 
be perpetual in its essentials, then the primary sense of that passage 
must be taken to be the permanent one. 

Three more passages in the Epistles remain to be noticed ; one 
in which the word "deny" occurs again in connection with a person, 
and two where it occurs in connection with things directly opposed 
to the personality of Love Supreme. 

The first in order of writing occurs in the Epistle to Titus, 
chapter ii, verses 11-14, where we read, " For the grace of God 
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(His graceful kiiiduess) liatli appeared, bringing salvation to ail 
men, instructing ns, to tlie intent that, denying ungodliness and 
worldly lusts, we should live soberly and righteously in this present 
world; looking for the blessed hope and a[)pea.ring of our great (jSe^d 
and Savionr Jesns Christ, who gave Himself for ns, that He might 
redeem us from all iuiquii-.y, and purify nnto Himself a people for 
His own possession, zealous of good works ; and the coi'respoud- 
ing passage, exhibiting the alternative to our denying nugod- 
liness, is found in the (ipistie from which we take our text to-day. 
(11. Timothy iii. 1-5.) It reads, " But know this, that in the 
last days grievous times shall come" — -suggestiiig the words of 
St. John (1. John ii. IS), " Little cliildren, it is the last iiour; and as 
ye heard tliat anti-Christ cometh, even now liave there arisen uiany 
auti-Christs • . . This is the anti-tJhrist, even he (or that s[)irit, 
as in clnipter iv.) that denieth the Father and the Son," perhaps 
theologically, but also generally denying essentia] :uid ui:udfested 
love, as John sees the Father and the Son to bo. " In the last 
d;i.ys," says St l^iul to Timotliy, "grievous times sii:i,Il come, 
for men shall ho lovers of self [the very .s{df manifest in lust 
of mastery, which should have been utterly deiiicdj, lov:irs of 
money, Ifoastfid, hauglity, ra,ilers, disobedient to pru-euts, nnthauk- 
ful, mdioiy, without natural affection [the spontMocHius child-heart 
entirely lost], im[>!acal)le, slanderers, without scif-coutro!, fierce, 
no lovers of good, traitcn's, headstrong, puffed n[), iuvers of pleasure 
ratlicr than lovers of (xod ; holding a I'orni of godlint'ss land thus 
apparently reckoned as church members], but having denied the 
power thereof" 

Such is the hlack list, ending with a note of snrprize for the 
readei', who inituraily exclaims, '"How come fJies(> to be numbered 
among tiie members of the cliurcli '? " The possibility of their hein" 
so, howevei', will be ap|!arent if we triiiishite ihcse various vices by 
the names tliat are collofjuiai among ns to-day, a,nd then look around, 
nay, look within. 

We look around and see that So and So seems to e>:acfly 
ar.swer to some points in this description; and oiii- in si: jslop is 
toward tlie tensrile, where we lilt our holy luiuds and thanlr God 
tli.it \-'e are not as So and So is. JS'o, !io, let u.s looit witldii and 
keep on looking until we exclaim, " God be mercifiil to me a sinner. 
How is it that I am reckoned within the church, I who have held 
the form of godliness, hut have so often repudiated the power tliere- 
of, I so often the slave (d' selfish anti-Christ, denying essential aiid 
manifested Lov!! Sup.reme ? " Oli hi-etlu'en, onr owii heart-histoi'y, 
and not the clsaracter of So and So, must form the ultinnste 
ground for surprize ; and to be unchariljable toward So and So, while 
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we are iiulalgeiit toward onr own migodliaess, that is, ntij^odliuiess 
indeed. 

But in what way are we to be charitable ? False charity, no 
less tlian nucharity, may be a direct denial of godliness ; and false 
charity is very conimou indeed. 

Th(Te are actions, for instance, on which no good coristrnction 
can be pnt. Su]ipose a native preacher tells a downright lie. 
False chaa'ity would urge us to say: "It was not exacitly a lie ; no, it 
coidd not be calbid a lie;" nncha.rity would nrgo ns to say : " Ht; is 
a iiar; it was jnst lilce him to tell that lie;'' true cliarity would urge 
nsto say : '''riu' lie \va,s a, li(;, a sa,tanic tiling, but he was not himself 
when he told it. (Jircnmstances were strong; In; has not grown in 
grace hitely. a,nd so i'oU into tliat sin. Tlie Ijord (Hirist bless him 
witli the fuilness of His own spirit of truth and strengthen the 
(diristian self of the uia.n." 

To whitewash Satan is as great an error as to sit in judgment 
npon a, fellow-ilisciple of Jesus, wdiom wo have proved t() be such, 
lie who said: "Judge not," or "sit not in judgment npon So nud 
So," (ainsed His beloved disciple to say: "Test the spirits, whether 
they n,re of God." 

A (Jhi'istian ma,y be overtal:en in a fa,nlt, but his liabitual self 
may be truly Christian. David was overtaken in grievous fanlts, and 
it would be foolish and wrong to say that he did not commit adnltcn-y 
sind other crimes ; but of his habitual personality tlse inspired 
writer declares that In; was " a man after God's own heart." 

It is in that direction that; true charity lies, charity which is 
ever (U)iisistent with the trutli of God, the supremely charitable oue. 
Evil of all kinds must be hated with an iut,ense abhorrence; 
and the measure ol' our love to God and man will be the measure 
of oui' hatred of evil. We must get to feel and to manifest that 
power of goJiliness, the jiower to loaJdie and abhor evil. We iruist 
give it no quarter wherever it shows its poison fangs. Officialism 
is always dastai'dly, outrageons within the kingdom of heavc^ii. 
Away with it ! Pride is abominable unto the Lord. Away with it i 
Auil so with all the hellish crew of fiendish vices, fashionable or 
net,, ba])tized in the font of respectability or not, which repudiate 
tiie Supreme and keej) back the kingdom of oar God and of His 
Christ from the perishing millions of humanity. 

" Test the spirits." Let ns habitnally test every thought of onr 
own, (!very word and deed we ntter and do, or liear and witness. 
The kingdom of onr Lord is the kingdom of developed childdicarts; 
let ns see whether the spirit to be tested fits in with that kiugdom 
or not. Let ns say after every w'ord and deed to be tested, "And 
of such is the kiugdom of heaven." If the words lit, then the 
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matter may belong to that kingdom. If tlie words will in no wise 
fit, wlien we have studied tlie case in all its bearioi^s, tlien lot iis 
say to ourselves: "That belongs to the self which ou^i;-lit to have 
died long ago, and which yon most forthwith send away to the 
death of a enrsed malefactor;" or in the case of So and So, "The 
deed is anti-Christian, and he surely was not himself when he 
perpetrated it." 

"Test the spirits, whether they are of God." God is known to 
ns in the benedictory prayer as full of generous love, of graceful 
kindness, of noblest influences, through which tlie dlvinest com- 
munion may flow. So we may ask the tri[)le question, " Is it 
generous ? Is it gracious ? does it chime in witli fellowship divine ? " 

If otherwise, it is ungodly. Then repudiate it! (Jkiim its 
op[)osite ! Claim it in intercessory prayer for So and So. Chiim it iu 
humblest supph'catiou for yourself. More love to (jiod! 3Iore love 
to everybody ! More of the Holy Spirit of Jesus ! Until the old dis- 
graceful self has been crucifled on His cross ; until the Clirist-self, 
never to be denied, but to be ever manifested within ns, lives its life 
on earth and passes to its life in heaven, confessed before liis bather 
by t))e inspiring Christ and manifested in the blessed appeai'ing 
of His glory. 

" Ask, seek, knock," claim, demand — for Christ's sake and in 
His interests — and as the seal of an ev(U- growing answer to our 
largest petitions, we have the assurance, " He cannot deny llinaself." 



IIkv. E. T. Williams, M.A., Editor. 

Published ia the interests of the " Educational Association of China." 



The Government and the New Learning. 

"TtT is now a year since the coup d'etat at Peking which so ruthlessly 
Jllf' crushed the hopes of the reform party of China. During theso 
twelve months there has been a steady movement of the Chinese 
government backward toward the old position of hostility toward 
Western innovations. The movement has indeed halted at times, and 
there has seemed to be a slight disposition to reconsider and adopt a 
more progressive policy, but recent events have rather disappointed 
such hopes. The visit of the Imperial Commissioner, Kang Yi, to 
Kiang-su and the methods employed by him to extort largo sums of 
money from local officials, and bis uudisguised hostility toward 
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Gverytln'nfT Western, especially toward schools for imparting Wesies'Q 
learning, prove that tho3e in autlioi'ity at Peking arc still stubbornly 
Wind to the real needs of Gliina. Kaiig Yi's declaration that iha 
Rcliools of Western learning are hot -beds of treason, and ]iis foolish 
statement that drilling by Western methods unfits a soldier for courag- 
eous action, show how eminently he is fitted to do the work for which 
he was chosen. His spirit and metViod are exhibited in the sentence of 
exile executed upon a young offioiai, who was educated in part at 
Oxford and who was known to bo an ardent friend of the new 
h^arning, recently director of one of tlio now schools and prominent 
in the establislunent of tlio girls' boarding-school at Hhanghai. 
Condemned without a trial, and punished contrary to law, " squeezed " 
of everything that cotdd be turned into cash, even to his clotlics. he 
lias been sent to tlie frontier for three years of degrading service. 

Tlie closing of the above-mentioned girls' school, from which so 
much has been expected, may irot have been entirely due to the 
action of R'iuig Yi, but it was no doubt hastened by it. 

The orders to close tlie newly-opened university at Nankin and 
the various sidioolg established by the Viceroy, Ciiang CJiil'.-tunjj, 
are certainly the result of his representations. A recent dispatch 
published in the North-China TJitihj Nnvs to the effect that the 
rules for the admission of students into two of tlio academies at 
Wucliaug, have been altered so as to deny entrance to all but 
students of Ilupch, and Ihujan, indicates that Ilis Excelienoj Chang 
intends to keep the schools open some time h)nger at least. It is 
interesting to note, too, that tlio Imperial University at Peking, in 
spite of the efforts of its enemies, is still running. The buildings 
we believe, i'.re still unfinished, but there are over a hundred 
students in attendance. Several other government schools have as 
yet not been interfered with, and it is greatly to be hoped that the 
advisers of the Peking government may yet be led to see the 
folly of this crusade against iearuiug. The attitude of the most 
enlightened Chinese is illustrated in the work on the "New 
Learning," published by H. B. Chang Chih-tung, a translation of 
which has already appeared in these pages. Despite some very 
natural mistakes on the part of the Viceroy, the work as a whole 
shov/s a very just appreciation of the shortcomings of the old 
system of Chinese education and the advantages to l>e obtained by 
the introdi.ctjion of modern branches. Though it was written before 
the present reactionary movement, the Viceroy has recently shown 
on more than one occasion that he has seen no reason to change his 
view. That thousands and tens of tliousands of students and officials 
in China, particularly tlio younger men, share his opinions, is beyond 
all question. Despite all oppoaitiou, Western iearuiug is bound to 
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flourish in Chinfi. It is too late to cash it out. The leaven bf^s been 
iiitrodiiced, and is doing' its work. Foi'tunately tlie proijress of 
education docs not depend ujjon tlie attitude of Kang Yi and his 
&,lU>w-uonservative3. 'I'he sdiools which liave done most to in- 
troduce the scieuccis of tlie AVest, ure not under government control, 
and will continue to do their woi'k. As far as wc can learn, mission 
schools in China were never so jirosperous as at present. In Shang- 
hai, at least, the applicants for admission fir outnumber the capacity 
of the schools. In view of the y)resent hostility in high quarters to 
the hiarning which they impart, there; attaches an added re- 
sponsibility to those who have the direction of these schools to prove 
by the character of tlieir students that the charge of disloyalty is 
altogether unf)unded, that Christian schools cannot but cultivate 
respect for those iu authority and produce true patriots aud useful 
citizens. 

The change of old customs always meets with strenuous resist- 
ance in the A\^est as well as here in the Fa,r East. Human nature is 
the same the v.'orld over, and such attei)i[)ts as tliose of Kang Yi to 
prevent the dilfusion of knowledge, only prove how wides[)read that 
diffusion has already become. The establishment of a new educa- 
tional system niicessarily discredits the old aud means the retire- 
ment of tliose who have risen to power by the old paths. 

It is but na,tural that they should fight for self-preservation, 
though they but " kick against the pricks." There is no occasion for 
discouragement, rather the contrary. King Canute's commands to 
the waves wore no more in vain than all attem])ts to extinguish the 
torch of truth. The future fieloiigs to the new leaiming, and we can 
afford to labor on in patience. 



NotGS and Itoms. 

DWAIM) EVEIIKTI? HALE in a recent article says: "I have 
I iutiin:ited more than once .... tiie hope that our schools 
in the next half century may give more attention to educa- 
tion and leave mere instruction to its pi-opsr place." It is ei|unlly 
important in the schocds of China that boys aaid girls shall not 
merely gather a store of facts ; learn arithmetic, geography, 
physiology or even Scripture, but develop ii courageous, honest, 
manly or womanly character — a true Christian character. This is 
the work of the educator as distinguished from the teacher. The 
last report of the National l.lnreau. of Education of the United States 
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frives the total nnmber of iiistitntious for hii^licr education in that 
conutry as 529, coutainiug 140,i)0U students, of wijom 97,000 were in 
the regnlar college conrses and 43,000 students of law, medicine 
or theology. 



Professor Pock, of Columbia University, is reported in an 
American journal as having declared that tlie ])nr[)oso of education 
shoultl be to "produce for tlie service of tlie state men such 
as tliose wlio in the past made emi)ir(;s and created common- 
wealths — a small and iiiglily trained palriciate, a caste, an aristoc- 
racy, if you will," whose mission it should bo to "dominate and 
control the destinies of states, driving in harness the hewers of 
wood and (lra\vers of water, who constitute the vast majority o f the 
human race." 

This is also the Chinese idea, but it isn't American. We can't 
see tliat is is (/hristiaii. It im})lies that universal education is not 
a desirable thing. All men have not the same capacity, and even 
when they have made the most of their opportunities, there will still 
bo great differences among tliem ; and it is true, too, that other 
things being eipial the most highly educated ought to wield the 
greatest influence, but the aim of tlic true scholar should not be to 
"dominate and control," or to "drive" the less gifted, rather should 
it be to serve his fellow-men, to place his talents at the service of 
the state, of society, of the unfortunate classes that his life may be 
made most helpful to others, for, " the Son of Man came not to be 
ministered unto but to minister." 

We cannot too often or too strongly impress this truth upon the 
pupils in our schools, who are under strong temptation to regard 
themselves as superior beings and to assume lordly airs toward 
those who " toil and spin," and thus unfit themselves for lives 
of practical sympathy and helpfulness. 



Corrcspaubcnce. 



Ilev. S. A. ISfofFett writes from the Lord's Sii]")pcr. The Spirit of 

P\-eiig-yaiig, Koi-ca : — God is working iniglitily among 

" Our work still advances, though tliis pe(jple, and our country 

it lias some shadows mainly caused churches are still spreading in 

by aggressions of llomaii Catholics. every direction. J\Iay God grant 

Last Sabbatli but one we received that tliis spirit may continue and 

into the church hero 59 men tliat we mod with no reaction or 

aud women, and 250 partook of backset." 
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NEW TESTAMENT TRANSLATION. 

To the Editor of 

" The Chinese llEcounER." 

'.Deau Sir : Tt would usually bo im- 
proper for translators of 8ci-ipturo 
to enter into controversy in defence 
of their own woi'k ; but their self- 
imposed retlecnec! has its drawbacks. 
Wo arc trying to produce versions 
whidi by God's blessing may eni-ich 
His chui-cli in days to conu;. Tlierc 
is a real danger that before the 
work aj)p(^ars as awdiole, or receives 
any serious considei'ation. it may be 
already gravely proijudieed by 
casual criticism. If translators 
write in reply they are open to tlio 
obvious and painful retort, " t), you 
are afraid of criticism ! " If tlu^y do 
not, they \Jr,\y find tlie work of 
years thrown away for want of a 
little timely explanation. 

Having been unavoidably absent 
during the adjustment of part of a 
volume by the " Easy Wen-li " 
Company, which has been r(>,ccntly 
under criticism, 1 venture for the 
moment to exercise a freedom which 
ijn<! is usually obliged to forego. At 
the same time 1 fully identify 
myself with my colleagues and 
accept an e(jual share of responsi- 
bility for all their worlc. 

In the August Kecorijer, Mr. 
S. I. Woodbridge justifies a criticism 
of the "Acts, Komans, and I. Corin- 
thians " of the "Easy AVeii-li " 
Cou\pany, on the gronnd that "the 
translators ha.vo in^■ited criticism." 
On this point allow a word of ex- 
planation. We have not asked for 
the jndilic.alion of criti(-isms. Eor 
my part 1 frankly deprecate t he 
publication of criticisms at this 
stage. Wheliher they be right or 
wrong, they leave an impression un- 
favourable to the work", aiul while 
translators art; precluded from r(!ply, 
this is obviously unfair a,iul hurtful. 
Wliat we have asked for is (piite 
different, as sot forth iii the pr(;face 



to each volumo of our woik : 
"Wo shall bo glad therefore to re- 
ceive any suggested iioprovt'ments, 
which may be sent to R. H. Graves, 
Secretary, Canton," We have not 
asked for "criticisms," which are 
cheap and easy, but for " suggestcxl 
impi'ovouuuits," which a,re precious 
and most welcome ; aiul we have 
iu")t asked that these should bo 
published, but that thej? sliould be 
s(Mit to Dr. Graves, who will most 
failhfuUy bring them before us. 
Some brethren have S(mt us such 
suL'gestious, and they have received 
a hearty wcdcome and fair consid- 
eration. Good suggestions made 
in this waj', will be quietly adopted, 
ami though tluur authors nniy not 
prUjlicIv have the or<Hlit of fliem, 
they will have the better satisfac- 
tion of having contributed some- 
thing to tho purity or beauty of a 
Acrsien cif the Word of God. 

Ihit if published criticisms are 
fitted at present to prejudice un- 
fairly the credit of the translation, 
there is also another good reason 
for refraining from puljlication. 
Criticism is apt to be negative, and 
it is only wlien the critic goes on to 
the constructive stage, and proposes 
ameiulments, that he fully realizes 
the problem and discove\-s a certain 
crudity in his negative criticisms. 
Hence in yuiblishing he is apt to 
betray to those who have faced the 
difficultii'S the too superfuaal nature 
of his in(|uiries. iJettei- to send all 
to a committee, who wid thankfully 
adopt what is good and droj), ,s-k6 
silnn.tio, what will not bear testing. 
A few words mayl)e said on some 
of the points noted by iAlr. Wood- 
bridge. 

1. Changes iu proper names. 
These await the decision of a joint 
committee of all three Companies. 
The suggested change from f^ to 
^g in " Abraham," is designed to 
relieve all South China (in wliich 
chi(>l!y Wen-li versions are used) 
from the needless tlirustirig of a "k" 
into the uiiddio of the Patriarch's 
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namo. The reference to " Sad 
ducees " is not justified, as no 
clianne has been proposed in tho 
word. No. 6 may be taken witli 
No. 1. It is odd tliat tlio writer, 
who, in No. 1, urges that propcM- 
names sliould be left alone, cmn- 
plains in No. C of this ljeir,i; 
done ' In writing ^ i M ^ ^'"^ 
"Atoff«:ovpot " tho ti'anshitois liavo 
made no innovation, but followed 
the usage of all the old(u- versions, 
ill company with th(^ Peking .Man- 
daiin, IJlodgetand Ihirdon, C». .j<ihn, 
Chalmers and Schaub, and Scheres- 
chewsky. They have also the 
support of tlio English llcvised 
Version, which r(!ads, " Tiie Twin 
Brothers." ( r>y tlie way, it is not 
said that " AtoaicovpoL" w;is the 
"namo" of the ship, and more 
lik<;ly it was not). 

2. Mr. W., who in No. d com- 
plains of tlie too great unifoi'mity of 
the translators' renderings, com- 
plains in No. 2 that, «hile " Oeoc " 
is rendered '7i? <"' Jl \Tu t''oy have 
in the solitary case whoi'o " Gta " 
occurs, used ;^ fli^. Tho Dele- 
gates and Uliahncrs and rfcliaub 
are the only translators 'who have 
ventured to render here by Jt ^rf/ 
and ^, and by doing so they loso 
the indication of the feminine, 
which is not unimportant. Few 
will support these renderings, and 
(not to quote those who always use 
|!| for " Geo'c ", who of course read 
^ f^ here) it is enough to say that 
th(^ translators' rendering, 'Z;^ ii^, 
is also that of G. John, Tiloilget 
and Burden, the Peking Mandai'iii, 
Scheresclu-nvsky, and the scholarly 
authors of the; Ii;dcka llomanizcd 
N<;w Testament of the Basel JNlission. 

3. The r(>ndering oi " di'i.ajriM-" 
Mr. W. asks, "Does not the Greek 
mean a rising ri!j;r,,in from the dead, 
and cannot a person |^ j|B from a 
seat or fi'om a ijcd?" 'Jlds is a 
question for th.o dictionary not 
for the Kecordei;. Of coui'se the 
answer is, that "uviaT^]iu" docs not, 



primarily or usually, mean a rising 
from the dead, but do(\s mean to 
rise, or to raise, as fronr a seat or 
couch, and so on. Tho word is used 
in the New Testament, transitively 
and intransitivelj', of the resurrec- 
tion from among the dead, 11 times 
with "tTc 7'eK.puv," and 22 times 
without, or ,'S,'5 times in all. It is 
used of rising oi' raising from the 
ground, a couch, a seat, the knees, 
etc., -IT times, and of I'ising to go 
snniewiu^rc (whiidi no doubt contains 
th.e id(!a of rising from oiui's seat) 
'2-> times, oi' G2 times in all. J>e- 
sides these there are a few other 
cases whei'O it is us{k1 of a man's 
rising to fame, of tlie raising up 
of a prophet, or the rising up 
of witness(!s, lunnbering 14- in all. 
'i'hus, while the word is used of the 
rising again of the <loa,d 33 times, it 
is used in its oixliiiary sense, of to 
raise, or rise, 7G times. This answei's 
Mr. W.'s (fuestiou and shows how 
closely tli(! contents of " dviaTi]^t " 
and of m )ji[i coincide and how 
w(!ll advised the translators liavo 
been in their choice of this render- 
ing. It is only fair to add that to 
Chalmers and Schauli bidongs the 
credit of making the suggestion. Mr. 
W. prefers fU f^, but the selection 
is not partieulai'ly hapjjy. In com- 
mon speecdi fH f^ means to recover 
consciousness. ( was told the other 
day of a ina,n fainting ri^peatcdly 
und(!r severe tortui'c, and each time 
he recov(-red consciousness, " f^ '{^,' 
Ik; w;is again urged to confess; and 
in tho ^f, 3^ ;{|;j ;ff the first in- 
stance given under the ])hrase is 
the story of a Mr. Chi, vdio died at 
thi: houoo ofliis doctor. His f;iniily 
went out to meet the body, hut the 
fiinci-a,l pirocession was delayed by 
some unusual manih?statious, wdiere- 
u]>on the eorps(; remarked, " My 
time to die is not yet come. It's 
only tha.t I ha,vo injuicd myself by 
taking too mncdi iiuMlicine, and now 
1 shall re\-i\(; (f^ fjj.) iS(!e that you 
do not bury mo ! " How would our 
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English New Testament sound if, 
instead of " raised from the dead," 
we read everywhere, " revived " 
or " reanimated ?" 

^ fj; is objected to as " too 
litor'al," though that, sui-ely, can 
only be a fault if there be some 
other concurrent objection to the 
phrase. It is a trifle, but it 
illustrates the need of care — that Mr. 
W. mistakes the text here, which is 
not " Trpo(7Aa(3eti'," but " iteraliElv." 
The rendering ^ |j has been long 
in use in the excellent versions of 
Bridgman and Culbertson, and of 
Goddard and Lord, and expresses 
well the idea, "get some food," i.e., 
" try, in the storm-tossed ship, to 
lay hands on something to eat." 
Other versions miss the sense, and, 
misled by the English idiouj, simply 
render " oat." 

No. 4. Mr. W. says: "Bishop 
Moule's remarks about f^ (as a 
rendering of ' Trapa(J«dw/w ') seem 
to be just, and we regret that the 
translators did not see his point." 
Now I venture to think that Bishop 
Moule's remark was neither just nor 
accurate. It was inaccurate, because 
he affirmed that the translators 
had used f^ as "^T^'TTapa(U6ufu' 
in all its meanings," whereas in fact 
(besides using jg f$ for " Trapd- 
doatq") they had used the five 
phrases—:^; f^,f[, tt> and ftfj^— 
to represent it ; and further because 
in the gospels befoie him (Matt, and 
Mark) the word " irapaSidmu " is 
used with remarkably little varia- 
tion of meaning, and the variation 
is amply covered by the five 
phrases used. It was also unjust, 
because he attributed the practice 
thus incorrectly alleged to a " res- 
olution at all costs to find a word 
which should stand everywhere for 
the comprehensive word irapa- 
didovai." The fact not being so, 
there was no ground for this attribu- 
tion of motive; but Mr. W. has 
gone still farther by endorsing tlie 
remark, though ho had before lum 



the work of the translators up to I. 
Cor., when, following the slightly 
wider range of " TrapaSidoifu " in 
the Epistles, they had used no 
fewer than nine renderings to rep- 
resent it, viz., fP, fA, #, fg, m. 

# H, |£. 3e. and i$- It is true 
the}' have not followed the extra- 
ordinary practice of the Delegates, 
who, for a word of the extremely 
simple connotation of "Trapa<ii6(,)/u" 
have used no fewer than twenty- 
seven renderings!* But this is 
license, not liberty, reckless para- 
phrasing rather than translation. 
An odd remark is made that 
m for ' dyo) ' is good when the 
one led acquiesces ; but in such 
places as Acts xxiii. 10, it should 
not be employed." It is surely very 
obvious that when Paul was rescued 
from the Jewish mob and k-d into 
Eort Antonia, he more than ac- 
quiesced in his deliverance. Any 
one who has been in peril in the 
hands of a Chinese mob, will rec- 
ognize that his " acquiescence " in 
being led into a place of safety, 
would be very eager indeed. 

No. 7. I have tried again and 
again, but in vain, to read into the 
translators' version of Rom. i. 20 
the meaning attributed to it, "that 
God is the author of evil." Suspect- 
ing a misprint I have made the 
same effort with i. 26, but there 
the rendering is so close to the 
original that I cannot suppose this 
verse is referred to. It is further 
suggested that " ^ ^ should be 
used uniformly whenever the Holy 
Spirit is meant in Rom. viii." Is 
Mr. W. sure that he can draw up a 
correct list of the passages where 
tlie Holy Spirit is meant in Rom. 
viii. 1 "Why prefer f^ to ^ in I. 
Cor. jv. 34? S^ seems strongly sug- 
gestive of horse-racing, whereas 
" Tpex^^ " undoubtedly refers to the 
foot-race ; and is not the prefer- 

* Namely : « E SI J* S M K if BC 
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enoe of ^ to |^ rather subjective 
and arliitrary ? 

9. It is said, " The style of the 
three books is not uniform. _|^ ^ 
is used for " QeoQ " in Acts and 
J^ ^ in Romans and Corinthians." 
(One might add that jplj is used in 
Luke and John.) Do bretiiren 
forget that the translators are 
engaged on a Union Version ? It is 
not their duty to settle the " Term 
Question," but to let all views be 
represented, allowing each trans- 
lator to use his own terms in these 
first drafts ; the ai'rangoment being 
that each of the three Bible So- 
cieties promoting the work, shall 
have the " right to publish such 
editions as it may choose and with 
such terms for God, Spirit, and 
baptize, as may be called for." The 
lack of uniformity in these terms is 
only a proof that tho translators 
have adhered to the instructions of 
the Conference. 

Notwithstanding his criticisms 
Mr. Woodbridge has given the ver- 
sion generous praise, higher perhaps 
than the translators would venture 
to claim for it, saying that " the 
style of the book is clear, faithful 
to the Greek, and the meaning can 
be understood by men of limited 
classical culture." This is high 
praise, and the translators will, no 
doubt, endeavour still more fully to 
deserve it. Mr. Woodbridge is no 
unfriendly critic, and it may seem 
ungracious to point out slips in his 
remarks. It is done for the purpose 
of emphasizing two points, viz., 



(1.) That it seems not desirable 
at this stage that criticisms, some- 
what hastily written, should be 
published, lest sound work should 
be unduly prejudiced without fair 
trial. 

(2.) That it is very desirable that 
many brethren, whose studies and 
tastes^ lie in this direction, should 
at this critical sta^e of Scripture 
translation for China, give both 
time and labour to careful' and exact 
criticism of versions submitted 
to them ; and should send to the 
translators for practical use well 
matured suggestions on the many 
difficult points which still remain 
after translators have done their 
best. Suggestions for harmonizing 
similar passages, and for harmoniz- 
ing rendering difficult phrases, are 
of special value. Every translator 
will rejoice that his version should 
be in this sense " accuratissime cas- 
tigata," but public discussion tends, 
on the one hand, to harden differ- 
ences of opinion, and, on the other, 
to unfairly discredit, in advance, 
the work that is being done. 

May one add the hope that the 
missionary body at whose call this 
work was undertaken, and the Chi- 
nese church which it seeks to 
benefit, will give the translators 
their sympathies and prayers in 
their toilsome task. 

I am, 

Dear Sir, 

Yours very truly, 

John C. Gibson. 
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EEVIKWS. 

Among India's Htudents. By Robert 
r. Wilder, M.A. Kovell Co. 1899. 
I'p. 81. 

This little booklet — which by un- 
usual promptness reaches us in less 
than seven weeks from the date of 
the author's prefaee--is full of a 



burning earnestness for the salva- 
tion of the educated young men of 
India. Its ten bricif chajjters on the 
work and the worker, and the 
various classesjof those to be reached, 
amply illustrated with specimen 
cases, give one a more direct insight 
into the almost insurmountable dif- 
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fioultios which hedge about the 
effort to bring Brahnians to receive 
baptism, tlian any volume with 
which we are acquainted. The 
wonder rather is tliat a single con- 
vert has ever been made from this 
armor-clad caste. The illustrative 
cases are exhibited with sufficient 
fullness to give the effect of kineto- 
scopic pictures. Mr. Wilder's pres- 
entation of student life in India is 
of great interest to us in China, 
where circumstances are so different, 
and yet in essence so much the same. 
All missionary societies having 
work in India, could not do better 
than circulate tiiis little work by 
the thousand among the young 
members of their churches, with the 
request that constant prayer be 
made for those so sorely tempted 
and tempest-tossed. Prayers for 
the spiritual relief of this impor- 
tant class, could not fall to be fol- 
lowed by a growing interest in them 
more or less deep, according to 
circumstances, in the end affecting 
many forms of missionary work, 
both by prayers and by gifts. The 
American price is $0.30. (To be 
had of Mr. E. Evans, Missionary 
Agency). 



Missions in Eden. Glimpses of Life in 
the Valley of the Eiiplirntes. By Mr.s. 
Crosby H, Wheeler, for forty years a 
missionary of the American Board in 
Harpoot, Eastern Turkey, Fleming 
H. Revell Company. 1889. Pp. 193. 
$1.00. (Mr. Edward Evans, Agent for 
Shanghai.) 

This little work is what it pro- 
fesses to be — " glimpses " of mission- 
ar3' work, from the foundation of 
the mission in 1857 to the mas- 
sacre of 1895, in a series of thirteen 
sketches of many different aspects 
of the complicated conditions to be 
found in the Turkish empire. The 
husband of the author was a prom- 
inent actor in most of the form- 
ative period, and impressed his 
decided personality upon much of 
the work, especially in its early 
stages. To this theva is but slight 



reference in these pages, which are 
popular, and especially adapted to 
interest those to whom the wliole 
region is unknown, of whom there 
are a great number everywhere. 
There are some good illustrations, 
but there should have been a map 
of the wide region where the scene 
of action is laid. On page 77 " cite " 
occurs for " site." This book ought 
to be introduced into Sunday 
School libraries. 



An English View of Christian Science. 
An Exposure. By Aime Harwood. 
Fleming II. Revell Company. 1899. 
Pp. 96. ?0.85. 

This differs from the book of Mr. 
Henry Varley, recently noticed in 
these columns, in that the former 
is argumentative, while Miss Har- 
wood's is mainly narrative. Under 
the guise of an autobiographical solf- 
revelation we have the whole history 
of a nervous invalid, to whom 
Christian science came as a surpriz- 
ing revelation and a most welcome 
relief, followed later by relapse and 
disillusion. No one could have 
written this story who had not 
herself lived through some of its ex- 
periences, and its careful (yet whol- 
ly incidental) exhibition of the 
monstrous claims of the practition- 
ers of this delusion, are far more 
likely to dwell in the memory tlian 
the most tremendous indictments, 
such as Mr. Varley's, useful as 
they maj' be. The final chapter, in 
whicii Miss Harwood's pastor, Dr. 
Grainger, answers her inquiries 
about the basis of Christian science, 
its subtle dange.rs and its results, 
is the most instructive part of the 
whole brochure. Even here, how- 
ever, there is no full statement of 
the reasons w/ii/ such a delusion 
should take such a hold upon the 
minds of so many intelligent people 
in the most cultivated parts of 
Christendom. It certainly must be 
owing to gross defects in the man- 
ner in whicli the real gospel is 
pj'eachod, and the mental dissipa- 
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tion whicli is so characteristic of 
our modorn life, from absorbing 
mere jack-straws of knowledge, with 
no sound basis of clear thinking, 
a habit wliich leads by an easy 
descent to philosophies falsely so 
called. Christian scientists are 
wrong ill their mental postulates, 
wrong in their premises, and wrong 
in their conclusions, yet they often 
find themselves at one with the rest 
of the human race. There is a 
great deal of ' iao4i ' in the reply 
of a little girl to her mother, who 
exclaimed, " Dearie, are you not 
ashamed to run away from that 
goat ; are you not a Christian 
scientist ? " " Yes, Mama, but the 
goat doesn't know it." 



In Africa's Forest and Jungle, or Six 
Years Among the Yoriibans. By 
Rev. R. H. Stone. Fleming H. Re- 
vell Co., New York, Cliicago, Toronto. 
1899. Pp. 282. $1.00. To be had of 
Mr. Edwaid Evans. 

This, one of the latest additions to 
the ever enlarging missionary litera- 
ture of the decade, is full of what 
is technically called "good stuff," 
that is, of material which is interest- 
ing in itself and in its relation to 
the development of a new Africa. 
Yoruba (or Yariba) is the name of 
a region of West Africa occupying 
the eastern lialf of the " Slave 
Coast" region, from the Bight of 
Benin northwards toward the front- 
iers of what used to be Dahomey, 
and on the other side toward the 
Niger, with the Soudan lying to- 
ward the north. 

The author spent several years 
in two of the native cities of this 
country, and gives fresh and read- 
able accounts of the natives and 
their customs. His short mission- 
ary career contains enough exciting 
adventures for a three-volume 
novel, but nothing appears to be 
worked up for mere effect, and we 
are repeatedly assured that this is 
a true story all through. It evi- 
dently is so, and it is no wonder 



that a lady who had survived so 
many horrors, was left in a condi- 
tion physically unfit to resume the 
trying life in a trying climate. 
There are eight or ten good illus- 
trations, conveying a vivid impres- 
sion of some of the scenes described 
in the text. The book is defective 
in not having a raap of this part of 
Africa, showing the territorial re- 
lations of Yoruba, and is still more 
lacking in a coherent account of 
the political relations which the 
reader is left to pick up a little at 
a time from inferences, references, 
and scanty allusions as the tale 
unfolds. We are not oven told 
distinct!}' to what mission the 
author belongs, though the supposi- 
tion is that he was under the 
American Southern Baptist Board. 
A fuller account in a single chapter 
of what that mission has done, is 
doing, and hopes to do in this part 
of the dark continent, would have 
added to the value of the book. 
As a literary work it lacks con- 
structive art, and is not free from 
provincialisms, especially in the use 
of auxiliary verbs. But these are 
minor matters, and do not interfere 
with its value as a realistic pres- 
entation of what self-denying men 
and wouien are doing to redeem a 
spirited and partly civilized tribe 
of Africans, who seem to be well 
worth all that has been done for 
them, as is shown by the romantic 
career of the late Bishop Growther, 
who was one of them. 



Pilkiiigton of Uganda. By Charles F. 
Harford-Battersby, M.A'.,M.1)., Prin- 
cipal of Livingstone College. With In- 
troductory Chapters by A. T. Pierson, 
]).))., and J. H. Shrine, M, A. With 
Illustrations and Maps. Fleming H. 
Rovell Co., New York, Chicago, 
Toronto. 1899. Pp. 310. $1.50. To be 
had of Mr. Edward Evans, the Mis- 
sionary Home, Shanghai. 

This, one of the latest contribu- 
tions to the over widening range of 
nus.sionary biography, is adapted 
by its subject as well as by its title 
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to serve as a continuation of the 
life of " Mackay of Uganda," so 
far as the general history of the 
mission is concerned. Pilkington 
was an Irish student in Pembroke 
College, and left Cambridge with 
high honors. He was earnest and 
conscientious and a born teacher. 
After leaving the University lie 
had a desire to come to China 
under the Inland Mission, -which 
had already accepted him, but 
his parents wished him to post- 
pone the decision for two years, 
wliich he dutifully and uncomplain- 
ingly did. At the end of that peiiod 
the call to Uganda, under the 
Church Missionary Society, was so 
evidently of the Lord that his 
parents made no objections, and he 
threw himself into the work with 
his accustomed heartiness and per- 
severance. He was killed in one 
of the numerous mutinies, while 
loyally doing his duty as a British 
subject in upholding the efforts of 
the commandant to put down a 
rebellion which threatened the lives 
of every European in that part of 
Africa, and wliich would have 
destroyed the magiiificent results 
of long years of wonderful seed- 
sowing and bountiful harvests. 
Pilkington was as truly a martyr 
to the missionary cause as Bishop 
Patterson, or John Williams. He 
reached Mcngo — the capital of 
Uganda — at the end of the year 
1890 ; his death occurred a little 
less than seven years later. About 
a year and a half of this time 
was spent either on a furlough 
at home, or in going and coming. 
What this young Ivishvnan accom- 
plished in those brief years can 
best be understood by following the 
vivid nairative, compiled to a large 
extent from his own letters, supple- 
mented by those of others cognizant 
of the facts. His success was in 
two distinct departments — with the 
people themselves and with the 
Luffandalano'uai'e — and was in each 
marked and altogether exceptional. 



He began with Swahili, but soon 
worked into an acquaintance with 
the speech of the people among 
whom lie vvas to work, in a manner 
which reads like the tales in a 
fairy book, especially as the author 
nowhere gives any insight into the 
methods which proved so phenom- 
enally fertile, unless it be Pilking- 
ton's unstinted praise of "Sweet's 
' Primer of Phonetics,' " without 
which lie would suffer no beginner 
to be. The most natural inference 
would be that Luganda is an easy 
tongue, but this is flatly contra- 
dicted by the testimony of Pilking- 
ton himself, as well as by the ex- 
perience of many others. In less 
than five years from the date of his 
arrival in Uganda, Pilkington was 
at his home in Ireland engaged in 
translating the Bible, which he had 
determined to complete during this 
vacation. With thks in view he 
had previously gone over the un- 
translated books (including appar- 
ently most of the Old Testament 
and all but a few books of the New 
Testament) with his invaluable 
native teacher and helper. His 
sister read to him from the Revised 
Version, having others at hand for 
reference, and Pilkington wrote off 
" as a rule quite rapidly ; some- 
times there were long delays while 
a word was hunted up to ascertain 
bow it has been translated in a 
former passage, or an obscure por- 
tion looked out in the commen- 
taries." In this way he wrought 
on for six or eight hours a day, 
revising each book, then sending 
it to the printer, and revised it 
twice before finally printing. "A 
considerable part of the Old Testa- 
ment " had been done while he 
was still in Uganda, and on this 
vacation he seems not only to have 
finished the rest, but also to have 
revised the Prayer Book and writ- 
ten considerably in English, as well 
as made several addresses. We 
have referred in some detail to the 
translation, because we in China 
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have not as yet attained this rate 
of speed (ehpecially iu thfi Mandarin 
Colloquial), even in revision, and 
wilh missionaries who have been in 
China longer than Pilkingtoii was 
in Uganda. 

Lest any one should think that 
Mr. Pilkingtoii's attainments in tlio 
language are over-rated, we lia\e a 
letter from his native assistant, 
who says: "I worked very iiard at 
teaching him Luganda; he learned 
it very well, and was able to speak 
Luganda like a native, and could 
translate any book into Luganda 
without my iielp, and I was not 
afraid of his making any mistakes." 

This biography ought to be a 
favorite among the ardent Student 
Volunteers, in whose plans Pil- 
kington was much interested, and 
with which he was in full sym- 
pathy. To all such, and to many 
others also, it cannot fail of being 
helpful. We have noted several 
typographical errors which ouglit 
ito be corrected in the next edition. 



On page 193 "one" is omitted, and 
on page 290 a "j." A very unusual 
and inexplicable blunder appears 
on page 232, where twenty lines are 
repeated from the preceding page. 
How any proof-reader could have 
overlooked it is a mystery. Twice 
Mr, Pilkington states that it is 
his experience that in but a 
single instance did any Muganda 
profess Christ who had not learned 
to read. If he had come to China 
his experience would probably have 
been different. Yet we can detect 
many similarities between the work 
in East Centra! Africa and our 
own. Would that we had any such 
showing in the line of self-support ! 
The perusal of this biography would 
be a tonic in any mission station. 

The second volume of Dr. James 
Dennis' monumental work on Chris- 
tian Missions and Social Progress, 
will shortly be reviewed in these 
columns. 

A. H. S. 



dBtixtoriiil Commcixt. 



Wb ranch regret that throng'li 
a printer's error the article in 
onr Angnst nnmber on the Union 
Version of Acts, was attribnted 
to Mr. G. F. Kogg; it should 
have been C. F. Hogg. 



The very sad and nuexpectod 
news has reached us of the death 
of Dr. Faber at Tsin-tao, of 
dysentery. And so a good and 
a great man has gone to his 
rest^ No one who was intimately 
acquainted with Dr. Faber, could 
doubt his goodness, and no one 
who was familiar with his works, 
could doubt his greatness. Quiet 
and unobtrusive, yet ready to 
speak and to act when uecessat}', 
learned but never pedantic, his 



literary works will be bis lasting 
monument. His "Civilization" 
for Chinese of all classes, his com- 
mentaries for native preachers 
and Christians, his works on the 
classics, and his many other and 
varied literary works, have shown 
him to be a man of extraordinary 
mental breadth and comprehen- 
sion and unwearied application. 
Though seemingly robust, his 
health has not been vigorous for 
years past, but there seemed 
ground for hope that still a 
goodly number of years of quiet 
labor were before him. Of one 
who has left such a legacy of 
good literature to the cause of 
missions in China,, it may truly 
and appropriately be said, that 
iiis works do follow him. 
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We mncli regret to have to 
record the death, on July 31st, 
of the Rev. Dr. William Wright, 
Editorial Snf)eriiitendent of the 
Briti.sh aad Foreign Bible Socie- 
ty, at the age of 62 yeai's. We 
understand that Dr. Wright has 
been in poor health for some few 
years past, but that he kept at 
his post till within two days of 
his death, which took place nu- 
expectedly after only the few 
hours' illness. 

Dr. Wrigiit was for ten years a 
missionary of tlie Irish Presby- 
terian Church in Syria. He 
entered the service of the Bible 
Society in 1876, and during his 
terra of office no less than 153 
versions have been added to the 
Society's list. Dr. Wright was 
a strenuous worker, and in addi- 
tion to his editorial duties, found 
time for important literary un- 
dertakings. 

As a preacher and platform 
speaker Dr. Wright v?as held in 
great esteem. For the Bible he 
had a profound reverence, and to 
the work of arranging for, and 
superintending its translation, he 
gave himself with whole-hearted 
devotion and striking success. 

Many readers of the " Eecord- 
Er" will remember Dr. Wright's 
visit to China in 1890 to attend 
the Missionary Conference. In 
the arrangements that were then 
made to secure a " Union Version" 
of the Scripture in Chinese, he 
took an active part, and the prog- 
ress of the work that was then 
inaugurated he watched with the 
close attention and deep personal 
interest. 



In the Japan Evangelist for 
August, in an interesting article 
bv Rev. H. Loomis, on Bible 



Work in Japan, occur these 
signifiicant words : — 

An iritrfrestinjf feature of tlie circula- 
tion is the total cessation of the demand 
for the Chinese and a continued increase 
iu the sale of English Scriptures, This 
change ia important as sliowiiig tliat 
Chinese thouglit, with its system of ethica, 
has lost its prominence and influence in 
the minds of the Japanese, and Christ is 
taking tlie place of Confucius as an 
ethical and religious guide. It is but a, 
few years ago tiiat tlie Chinese Classics, 
with their heathen philosophy and code 
of morals, were the admiration of the 
scholars and the standard of right and 
wrong all over Japan. Vnt it is not so 
now. The reverence for the saf<es of 
China has rapidly diniinished, and will 
ere long be among the things of tlie past. 
On the conlrary even tiow the progi'essive 
and enlightened men in Cliina are send" 
ing their sons to Japan to study West- 
ern science and fit tlie country to keep 
pace with the world's pro^'iess. 

It is remarkable, when one 
reflects, how quickly this haa 
been brought about, and these 
facts will have their effect, 
sooner or later, upon China. They 
afford encouragement to those 
working iu Ciiina to believe that 
the work of uprooting Confucian- 
ism will not be so difficult nor 
so protracted as might now seem 
inevitable. When the power of 
new truth comes to be really 
felt, the old will vanish, and we 
shall wonder at the suddeness. 

We have previously adverted 
to the growing enterprize of 
commercial agents and others in 
all parts of the globe, who are 
deeply interested in the postal 
addresses of missionaries to the 
extent of sending them circnlars 
on all varieties of topics. The 
latest instance of this which has 
come under our notice is worthy 
of "distinguished mention." The 
Tasmanian branch of the great 
London gambling establishment 
known as " Tattersall's," has re- 
cently sent envelopes to unmarried 
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missicmary ladies in the interior 
of China, enclosing five blank 
applications (of attractively as- 
sorted colors) for " Shares in your 
Monster Special Cash Prize Con- 
sultation " on various sorts of 
"Cups," which appear to be nearly 
sixty in number, and appareudy 
of untold value. 

The untutored reader wonders 
what a " Consultation " may be, 
and is relieved to know that it is 
nothing objectionable, as a special 
paragraph of tliedesoriptive leaflet 
" begs to calls special attention " 
to their extra clauses made in 
pursuance of the Acts for " the 
Suppression of Public Betting 
and Gaming ". The language is 
too technical for us to follow with 
assurance, but we are gratified 
to know that it is the invariable 
rule to have " the marbles checked 
and placed in tiieir respective 
barrels under the supervision of 
the government, members of 
the Press, and the public; the 
keys being then sealed by tliose 
present ". We find it difficult, to 
imagine how greater security 
could well be given. In other 
portions of the world " the gov- 
ernment " alone is in the habit 
of performing ofBcial acts, but 
in Tasmania it takes in "the 
Press and the public" also, and 
how Democracy could farther go 
we fail to see. If a " Consulta- 
tion " held with "marbles" in 
sealed barrels under the auspices 
of " the yovernment, members 
of the Press, and' the public" 
does not appeal to the pocket- 
books of single missionary ladies 
in China, what would? "let. 
us in the spirit of love inquire." 
* » » 

We have received from Rev. 
W. L. Beard an illustrated 
pamphlet entitled " Self-support 



attained, a Sketch of the Progress 
toward Self-support made by the 
Churches in theFoochovv Suburbs 
Station, A. B. 0. F. M., tooether 
with a Report for 1898 of the 
Theological Seminary, Classes 
for Women, and Day-schools." 
The detail of the process by 
which the financial stringency of 
the seven years of famine has 
been used of the Lord to stimu- 
late the weak faith of Chinese 
Christians to take the decisive 
step of severing their connection 
with the " nutritious rillsof foreign 
silver," is of perennial interest. 
In every such case the result, 
humanly speaking, depends in 
perhaps equal proportions upon 
the way in which the wisdom of 
the missionary is shown in patient 
previous instruction and other 
preparation for the im])ending 
revolution and upon liis leading 
adjutants among the Chinese. If 
the missionary is only half con- 
vinced, the Chinese cannot be 
convinced at all. If his Chinese 
co-laborers persistently throw cold 
water upon a plan which they do 
not venture openly to antagonize, 
no progress is likely to be made. 
Perhaps this is the case in every 
mission on the globe, but proba- 
bly it is nowhere more true than 
in China. Self-support is largely 
a relative matter. If there are a 
few well-to-do members who are 
willing to take their fair share of 
the burden, the thing is accom- 
plished at once. Otherwise it drags 
interminably. It would be a help 
in comprehending the narrative 
of every such case if one had a 
gauge to determine in a crude 
way the financial ability of the 
constituency, but this is a difficult 
tiling to achieve. It is an en- 
couraging circumstance that in 
the Foochow cases described the 
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salaries were invariably larger 
after self-support had been at- 
tained than ever before. This is 
a healthy sign. 

* * * 

In connection with the Ecn- 
raetiical Oouucil of Foreign Mis- 
sions, to be held in New York, 
beginning- April 1st, 1900, it is 
proposed to have a " Missionary 
Exhibit," tlie object being "to 
convey throngh the eye some 
conceptions of the woric of 
Foreign Mission Boards at home, 
together with their indirect fruit- 
age ; of the workers on the 
foreign fields, their converts and 
coadjutors, of their environment, 
work, problems, and success." 
" It is ]n'oposed at tiie conclusion 
of tlie Conference to transfer the 
exhibit to suitable rooms, cen- 
trally located iu JN"ew York, and 



to provide for its care. It will 
thus constitute an interdenomina- 
tional library and museum, open 
to all friends of missions, etc." 

Missionaries are asked to co- 
operate in forming and pre- 
paring the proposed exhibit by 
sending pictures of the scenery 
of tiieir fields, photos of groups, 
or individuals, houses, temples, 
schools, auytliing in fact which 
will help illustrate the manners 
and customs of the people. 

The Superintendent of the 
Presbyterian Mission Press, 
Shanghai, in accordance with a 
request from the Executive Com- 
mittee, has consented to receive 
and forward such pictures, arti- 
cles, models, etc., as may be sent 
to him, the same to bo delivered 
in Shanghai free of all charge. 

Articles should be sent in at 
as early a date as possible. 



lissiauTiriT 



lltins. 



The Political Status of 
llissionaries. 

The Amerioaii Presbyterian Mis- 
sion (South) held its animal meet- 
ing in Shanghai, Septcuiber 8-15. 
At this meeting tlio following 
resolution was adopted : — 

With regard to the Political 
Status of Missionari<>s iu Cliiua, and 
tlie regulations wliicli sliould con- 
trol their iritercourse witfi Chinese 
odicials, Rt'.soltv.d^ That the members 
of the Soutliern Presbyteiiau Mis- 
sion ask uot.liiug more than tlio 
rights of pi'ivate citizens of the 
United i5t:t,t(!s of America. 

This rescjlutiou is l)ased upon the 
following considerations : — 

1. Tlu! functions of a missionary 
are spiritual, llis great work is to 
care for souls. To assume political 
power in reality, or even in appear- 



ance is inconsistent with the nature 
of his ortice. 

2, Right relations between clnircli 
and state forbid missionaries to 
claim "equal rank with viceroys 
and governors," "demand inter- 
views" with them, and with tiiem 
" negotiate and conclude " affairs, 
Tlie inissioni-iry is not an ollicer of 
state. The United States Minister 
Plenipotentiary and the Consuls 
are in China to protect, and do 
protect, all their fellow-citizens, 
and the missioiniiy must not 
usurp or disregard tlioir authority. 
For a missionary to interfere 
ia the government of China is 
wrong in princijde and pernicious 
in practice 

3. Whatever riglits of appeal to 
local ofiicials or to otlicers of liigli 
rank mav be secured for all citizens 
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of the United States, may with 
propriety be used by missionaries, 
who should, in exercising these 
rights, be on an equality with other 



private citizens and in no way 
cliiim to be officers of the United 
States, or to be equal in rank with 
any Chinese officials. 



September Jssues front Presbyterian flDission press. 



.^Ii! r?^ 



^ 4H; a- Peep O'Day (Mandarin.) Presbyterian Mission Press. 
^ ^^1 ^ f?- Old Testament Manual. Bishop Biirdon. 
WC "^ 5^ Vn ■ Form of Government. Presbyterian Mission Press. 
^ in >X ')@- Artliur's Tongue of Fire. 8. I). K. 

M§$'MiS: ^"Tesus is Coming. By W. E. Blaelistone. For Rev. E. S. Little. 
jRiiP i'^Effl #'-Boo1j of Cuts. S. D. K. 
W^ ^M ^-S. S. Lessons. For Dr. G. A. Stuart. 
W B ^ 1^^ A-Romans. Murray's System. 
51¥ ^ # Is. Naaman. C. F. Hogg. 
fe 'M IS- No. 2. Opium xN-ews. 

^ S fp° -S- Catechism. Dr. Wm. Muirhead, 
Peep O'Day. (Haugcliow Romanized.) For Miss Vaughan, 
Minutes, with Constitution and By-Laws. Kuling Kstato. 
List of Missionaries in China. Presbyterian Mission Press. 
Catalogue Educational Association. 
Exodus (Ningpo Romanized). B, and F. B. S. 
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MARRIAGES. 

At Chungking, Sept. 1st, Mr. Wm. 
Htslox' to Flouexgh Johnson, both of 
Cliina Inland Mission. 

At Shanghai, Sept. 16th, Mr. Charles 
T. Fisin5 to Miss C. Joskphine Smith, 
both of C I. M. 

At Shanghai, Sept. 20th, Rev. C. W. 
Allan, Wesleyan Mission, Wusueh, to 
Miss Clara Locisa Holmes, of York, 
England, 

At Newehwang, Sept, 20th, Rev. .Tons 

Keers, B.A., to Miss Sakah B, Mo- 

MoRDiE, M.D. (Brux.), botii of Irish 

Pres. Mission, Clien-chou, Manchuria. 

BIRTH. 

At Shanghai, Sept. 12th, tho wife of Mr. 
C:. W. DonaLASS, Presbyterian Mission 
Press, of a son (William Courtney), 
DEATH- 

At Tsin-tao, Sept. 2Gtli, Rev, E. Fabee, 
Dr. Theol., G. E, P. Mission, aged 60 
years. 

ARRIVALS, 

At Shanghai, Sept. 9th, Rev. P. F. 
Price, wife and two children (return- 
ed), Rev. A. I). Rioe. Dr. J. W. Bead- 
ley, M.D., Rev, C. N. Caldwell, 
wife and three children (returned), and 
Miss K. E. Wilson, all for Southern 
Pres, Mission, Also, the Rov. J, E. 



Williams and wife, Miss Nettie 

MOOMAU, Miss L, J, DOOLITTJ.E, 

M.U., Miss M. Mackey, M.D,, Miss 
Edna Parks, M,D,, all for Am, Pres. 
Mission ; Misses L. A. Wilkinson and 
S. M. BoswoRTH (returned), M. E. M., 
Foochow ; and Mrs. Edward Evass 
and son (returned). 

At Shanghai, Sept. 18th, Mrs. E. W. 
Bailie and three children (returned), 
wife and family of Rev. J, Bailie, 
Imperial University, Peking ; Dr, Sam- 
uel CoOHRAN, M,D,, and wife, and 
the Rev. ,Tas. Cochran and wife, for 
the American Pres. Mission in Anhuei. 

At Shanghai, Sept. 27th, Miss Lena M. 
Stanley (returned), Friends' Mission, 
Nanking; Rev. and Mrs. Gilbert 
Reii) and infant. 

DEPARTURES. 

From Shanghai, Sept. 2nd, Miss B. 
Gooi'ER, of C. E. Z. M., Fooehovv, for 
England, 

Fbom Shanghai, Sept. 7th, Miss L. A. 
Gaynor, M,D., Friends' Mission, 
Nanking, for the U. S. 

From Shanghai, Sept. 25th, the Rev J, 
Hudson Taylor and wife, for Austra- 
lia. 

From Sliangliai, Sept. .SOth, Mrs, Hen- 
liiCKsEN and two children, and Miss 
Olsen, of the C. I. M., for America. 
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What can Clmstianity do for China?* 

BY REV. ARTHUR H. SMITH. 

Vr< T WE VE ]l inadequate or imperfect our survey of the life of 
(it JL the Chinese may be, it must at least show that it has defects 
of a serious character. It is therefore a legitimate questiou 
how they are to be remedied, on the supposition that they can be 
remedied at alL It is certainly conceivable that there might be 
many remedial agencies set at work with varying degrees of success, 
but as a matter of fact, so far as we are aware, there is but one the 
friends of which have been stimulated to try it on any extended scale. 
That sole agency is Christianity. It thus becomes an inquiry of 
great moment what effect the introduction of Christianity, in its best 
form, may rationally be expected to exert upon the springs of the 
national life and character of the Chinese. What can Christianity 
do for the Chinese family ? What can it do for the Chinese boy and 
girl ? In the first place it can take better care of them. The dense 
and impenetrable ignorance which sacrifices so large a proportion of 
Chinese infants during the first two years of their life, might perhaps 
be counteracted in other ways, but it is probably safe to predict that 
it never would be. To the Chinese girl, the practical introduction 
of Christianity will mean even more than to her brother. It will 
prevent her from being killed as soon as she is born, and will event- 
ually restore her to her rightful place in the affections of her parents. 
It is never enough merely to point out the folly, danger, or sin of a 
given course of action. There must be moral as well as intellectual 
enlightenment, co-operation in a new social order, the stimulus both 
of precept and example and adequate moral sanctions. This can be 
furnished by Christianity alone. History testifies that if Christianity 
begins to lose its power, the dormant forces of human selfishness, 
* Read before the Missionary Conference, Pei tai-ho, August, 1899. 
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depravity and crime reassert themselves in infant murder. Chris- 
tianity will call into existence a sympathy betv^eeu parents and 
children hitherto unknov^n, and one of the greatest needs of the 
Chinese home. It will teach parents to govern their children, au 
accomplishment which, in four millenniums, they have never made 
an approach to acquiring. This it will do, not as at present by the 
mere iterative insistence upon the duty of subjection to parents, but 
by showing parents how first to govern themselves, teaching them 
the completion of the Five llelations by the addition of that chiefest 
one hitherto unknown, expressed in the words Our Father. It will 
redeem many years during the first decade of childhood, of what is 
now a mere animiil existence, filling it with fruitfuluess for a future 
intellectual and spiritual harvest. 

It will show Chinese parents how to train as well as how to 
govern their children — a divine art of which they have at present no 
more conception than of the chemistry of soils. It will put an end to 
the cruelty and miseries of foot-binding. Toward this great reform 
there was never in China the smallest impulse, until it had long been 
urged hy Christian forces- If it shall prove at length to have success- 
fully taken root in China apart from Christianity, that fact would be 
a luminous star in the East, showing that there are no Chinese walls 
which may Tiot ultimately fall before the blast of Christian trumpets. 
Christianity will revolutionize the Chinese system of education. Such 
a revolution might indeed take place without reference to Chris- 
tianity. The moral forces which have m.ade China what it is, are 
now, to a large (ixtent, inert. To introduce new intellectual life with 
no corresponding moral restraints, might prove more of a curse than 
a blessing, as it has been in other Oriental lands. Christian educa- 
tion will never make the mistake so often repeated of seeking for 
fruits whore there have been no roots. It starts from a fixed point 
and moves onward to a definite end. Christian education will teach 
the Chinese child his own tongue in a rational manner. It will 
abbreviate to the greatest possible extent " the toils of wandering 
through the wilderness of the Chinese language to arrive at the 
deserts of Chinese literature." It will awaken the child's hibernat- 
iii" imagination, enormously widen his horizion, develop and cultivate 
his judgment, teach him the history of mankind, and not of one 
tribe only. Above all it will arouse his conscience, and in its light 
will exhibit the mutual interrelations of the past, present, and the 
future. 

It will create an intellectual atmosphere in the home, causing 
the children to feel that their progress at school is intimately related 
to instruction at home, and has a personal interest to the parents and 
to the family as a whole. The value of such a stimulus, now totally 
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lacking ia most Oliiuose homes, is beyond calculation, and would of 
itself easily double the mental output of every family into which it 
eutered. Christianity will provid(3 for the intellectual and spiritual 
education of girls as well as boys, when once the Christian point of 
view has been attained. The typical Chinese mother is "an ignor- 
ant woman with babies," bat she is not the ideal Chinese woman, as 
the long list of educated ladies in many dynasties (a number too 
considerable to be ignored but too insignificant to be influential) 
abundantly shows. A Chinese girl told her foreign friend that 
before Christianity came into her life she used to go about her 
work, humming a ballad consisting of the words: "The beautiful 
tea-cup, the painted tea-cup, the tea-cup, the tea-oup, tlie beautiful, 
beautiful tea-cup."' Contrast the outlook from such an intellectual 
mouse-hole with the vista of a maiden whose thoughts are elevated 
to the stars and the angels. 

By developing the neglected spiritual nature Christianity will 
broaden and deepen the existing rills of natural affection into 
glorious rivers, wide and deep, supplementing the physical and tlie 
material by the intellectual and the divine. By cultivating a fellow- 
ship between mothers and daughters in all these and other lines, 
it will make it easier for children to love their fathers and to 
respect their mothers, and will fill the lives of both parents and 
children with new impulses and new ambitions. It will impel 
mothers to give their daughters much needed instruction in their 
future duties as daughters-in-law and as wives, instead of throwing 
them overboard as now, often in mere cliildhood, expecting them to 
swim untaught against the current and in the dark. Ic will for 
the first time provide and develop for the daughters girl friend- 
ships, adapted to their long felt but uncomprehended needs. The 
education of Chinese women is a condition of the renovation of the 
empire. No nation, no race can rise above the status of its mothers 
and its wives. How deftly yet how surely Christianity is beginning 
to plant its tiny acorns in the rifts of the granitic rock, may bo seen 
in the surprizing results already attained. When the present isolat- 
ed and initiatory experiments shall have had time to bring forth fruit 
after their kind, it will be clearly perceived that a new and an 
imperial force has entered into the (Chinese world. 

Christianity, wherever introduced, tends to a more rational 
selection of partners for its sons and daughters than has ever before 
been known. In place of the mercenary considerations which alone 
find place in the ordinary practice of the Chinese, it naturally and 
inevitably leads to a choice of (Jhristian maidens for daughters-in- 
law, and Cliristian youths for sous-in-law. It attaches weight to 
character, disposition and acc^uiremeuts instead of to wealth and to 
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social position alone. A Christian community is the only one in 
China where it is possible to learn with certainty all important, facts 
with regard to those who may be proposed for matrimonial engage- 
ments, because it is only in such a community that dependence can be 
placed upon the representations of third parties. As Christian com- 
munities come more and more to distinct self-consciousness, more 
and more care will be exercised in making matches. Christians are 
indeed the only Chinese who can be made to feel that caution in this 
direction is a religious duty. The result of this process, continued for 
an extended period, will produce, by "natural selection," a distinctly 
new type of Chinese, physically, intellectually, and morally the 
superiors of all types about them, and therefore more fitted to 
survive. Chinese customs will not be rashly invaded, but the 
ultimate tendency will be to postpone marriage to a suitable age, 
to consider the preferences of the principal parties — so far as they 
may have any — and to make wedlock a sacred solemnity instead of 
merely a social necessity. 

Christianity will make no compromise with polygamy and con- 
cubinage, but will cut the tap-root of a upas tree whicli now poisons 
Chinese society wlierever its branches spread. Christians will 
gradually revolutionize the relations between the young husband 
and his bride. Their common intellectual equipment will have fitted 
them to become companions to one another, instead of merely com- 
mercial partners in a kettle of rice. The little ones will be born into 
a Christian atmosphere as different from that of a non-Christian 
household as the temperature of Florida from that of Labrador. 
Those forces will be self-perpetuating and cumulative. 

Christianity will purify and sweeten the Chinese home, now 
always and everywhere liable to devastating hurricanes of passion, 
and too often filled with evil-speaking, bitterness and wrath. The 
imperative inhibition of all manner of reviling would alone do 
more for domestic harmony than all the wise maxims of the sages 
mechanically learned and repeated could accomplish in a life-time. 
Indeed, Christianity will take these semi-animate precepts of the 
dead past, breathe into them for the first time the breath of life, 
and then reinforce them with the Word of the Lord and the sanc- 
tions of His law. 

Christianity will introduce a new and a potent factor into the 
social life of the Chinese by its energy as a prophylactic, (yhinese 
society has a virtuous talent for "talking peace" when there is no 
peace, and when matters have come to 3uch a pitch that catastrophe 
seems inevitable ; but the remedy almost invariably comes too late. 
Chinese "peace-talking" is usually a mere dust storm unpleasantly 
affecting the eyes, the ears, the nostrils of every one exposed to it, 
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thinly covering up the surrounding filth with, even impartiality, 
while, after all, leaving the whole of it just where it was before. 
Chrisitanity is an efScient sanitary coramissioa which aims at remov- 
ing everything that can breed pestilence. In this it will not, 
indeed, entirely succeed, but its introduction upon a large scale will, 
as certainly, modify Chinese society as a strong and steady north 
wind will eventually dissipate a dense fog. As has often been 
remarked, perhaps there is no single Chinese custom which is the 
source of a larger variety of mischief than that of keeping large 
family organizations in a condition of dependence upon one another 
and upon a common property, instead of dividing it among the 
several sons, leaving each free to work out his own destiny. The 
inevitable result is chronic discontent, jealousy, suspicion, and on the 
part of many, indolence. This is as clearly perceived by the Chinese 
as by us ; indeed far more so, but hereditary cowardice, dread of 
criticism, and especially of ridicule, prevent myriads of families from 
effecting the desired and n ecessary decision, lest they be laughed at. 
Christianity is itself a defiance of all antecedent public opinion, and 
is an appeal to a new and an illuminated understanding. Christian 
communities will probably more and more tend to follow the 
scriptural plan of making one man and one woman a new family, 
and by this process alone will save themselves an infinity of misery. 
This will be done, not by the superimpositioa of any force from without, 
but by the exercise of a commou sense which has been at once 
enlightened to see and emboldened to act, attacking with courage 
whatever needs amendment. 

Christianity will iutrodace an entirely new element into the 
friendships of the Chinese, now too often based upon the selfish 
considerations suggested by the maxim of Coufacins : Have no 
friends not equal to yonrself. Friendship is reckoned among the 
five relations, and occupies a prominent place in Chinese thought as 
in Chinese life ; but after all is conceded in regard to it which can 
reasonably be claimed, it remains true that its benefits are con- 
stantly alloyed by mutual insincerity and suspicion, and not infre- 
quently by jealousy. This the Chinese themselves are ready to 
admit in the frankest manner, bnt as they have no experience of 
freudships which arise from conditions above and beyond those of 
the material issues of every-day life, no remedy for existing evil is 
ever thought of as possible. Those Chinese who have become 
intimate with congenial Christian friends, recognize at once that 
there is a flavor and a z;est iu such friendships, not only unknown 
before bnt absolutely beyond the range of imagination. Amid the 
poverty, barrenness, and discouragements of most Chinese lives, the 
gift of a wholly new relatioushiii of the sort which Christianity 
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imparts is to be reckoned among the choicest treasures of existence. 
The theor}' of the Chinese social organization is admirable and 
beautiful, but the principles which underlie it, are utterly inert. 
When Christianitj' shows the Chinese for the first time what 
these traditional principles really mean, the theories will begin to 
take shape as possibilities, even as the bones of Bzekiel's vision 
put on flesh. Then it will more clearly appear how great an 
advantage the Chinese race has enjoyed in its lofty moral code. 
The classical but not altogether intelligible aphorism that within 
the four seas all are brethren, requires the Christian teaching 
regarding a common father to make it vital to Chinese con- 
sciousness. When once the Chinese have grasped the practical 
truth of the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man, the 
star-light of the past will have been merged into the sunlight 
of the future. 

In China the family is the microcosm of the empire. To 
amplify illustrations of the modus operandi of Christianity on a 
wider scale beyond the family, is superfluous. What Christianity 
can do in one place it can do in another. Though soils and climate 
vary the seed is the same. 

For the changes which Christianity alone can effect, China is 
waiting to-day as never before. Her most intelligent thinkers, 
too few, alas ! in number, recognize that something must be done 
for her. They hope that by the adoption of certain formulas, 
educational, industrial, economical, China may be saved, not per- 
ceiving that her vital lack is neither capital nor machinery, but 
men. The new China is to be penetrated by numerous railways 
and by steam navigation of its inland waters. Vast industrial 
enterprizes, such as mines and factories, will call for great supplies 
of labor from the most numerous people on earth. In the manage- 
ment of these immense and varied interests, in the conduct of the 
new education which China cannot dispense with, in the adminis- 
tration of all branches of its government, China must have men of 
conscience and of sterling character. It has hitherto been impos- 
sible to secure any such men except by importation ; how is it 
to be otherwise in the future ? Only by the cultivation of conscience 
and character as they have been cultivated in lands to which 
China is at last driven to turn for help. Like all processes of 
development this will be a slow one, but it will be sure, and 
aside from it there is literally no hope for China. With its other 
great benefits Christianity will confer upon China real patriotism, 
at present existing almost entirely in the blind impulses of the 
bias of national feeling. During the political crises of the past few 
years the great mass of the Chinese people have been profoundly 
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iadiiferent to the fate of their country, and in this respect there has 
been little distinction between scholars, farmers, merchants, and 
coolies. Each individual has been chiefly occupied in considering 
how in any cataclysm impending he could make with fate the best 
bargain for himself. If there are any exceptions to this generaliza- 
tion, so far as we know they consist exclusively of those who have 
been acted upon by forces from outside of China. 

Tlie Christian converts are now snfHciently nnmerous to show 
in what direction their influence will be felt in the not distant future. 
They are keenly alive to what is taking place in the empire, and 
they may almost be said to be the only Chinese in it who are so. 
China will never have patriotic subjects until she has Christian 
subjects, and in China as elsewhere Christianity and patriotism will 
be found to advance hand in hand. 

It must be distinctly understood that all which we have said 
of the potency of Christianity as of " unwasting and secular force," 
is based upon the conception of it as a moral power, "producing 
certain definite though small results during a certain period of time 
and of a nature adapted to produce indefinite similar results in 
unlimited time." It is therefore eminently reasonable to point 
out that under no circumstances can it produce its full effects 
in less than three complete generations. By that time Christian 
heredity will have begun to operate. A clear perception of this 
fundamental truth would do much to abate the impatience alike of 
its promotors and its critics. There are some Occidentals with large 
knowledge of China who seriously raise the question, What good can 
Christianity do in China ? Of what use is it for a Chinese to be 
" converted ?" 

To infer from any phenomena of Chinese life that Chinese do 
not need a radical readjustment of their relations, is to judge most 
superficially. Patient and long continued examination of these 
phenomena in their endless variety and complexity, shows clearly 
the imperative necessity of a force from without to accomplish 
what all the forces from within, operating unimpeded for ages, have 
been powerless to effect. To those who know the Chinese people as 
they are, the question what good Christianity can do them, answers 
itself. Of the necessity of a new power, the Chinese themselves are 
acutely conscious. If what has been already set forth in proof of 
the proposition that there is imperative need of renovation, is regard- 
ed as irrelevant or inadequate, then further debate is indeed vain ; 
but it may be objected that the views here taken of the efficacy of 
the remedy are exaggerated. Those Chinese who have had the 
best opportunity to become acquainted with the nature of the benefits 
which Christianity affords, perceive its adaptation to China's need. 
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All tliat is required to render the proof to every reasonable inqnirer 
as complete as evidence can be made, is a searchiag and scientific 
analysis of known facts. The case for Christianity in China may rest 
solely upon the transformations which it actually effects. These 
are not upon the surface, but they are as real and as capable of 
being accurately noted as the amount of the rain-fall, or the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes. They consist of revolutionized lives due 
to the implanting of new motives and the influence of a new life. 
They occur in many different strata of society, and with tlie ever 
widening base-line of Christian work they are fonnd in ever increas- 
ing numbers. At first few and isolated, they are now counted by 
scores of thonsands. Among them are many i mmature and blight- 
ed developments, as is true of all transitional phenomena every- 
where; bnt the indisputable residnnm of genuine transformations 
furnish a great clond of witnesses, in the presence of which it is 
unnecessary to inquire further what good Christianity will do the 
Chinese and of what use it will be to a (Jhinese to be "converted." 
It will make him a new man, with a new insight and a new outlook. 
It will restore to him the f)riceless birthright of immortality, give 
back his lost soul and spirit, and pour into all the avenues of his 
nature new life. There is not a human relation in which it will not 
be felt immediately, profoundly, and beneficently. It will sanctify 
childhood, ennoble motherhood, dignify manhood, and purify ever 
social condition. That Christianity has by no means yet done 
for Western lands all that we expect it to do for China, we are 
perfectly aware. Christianity has succeeded wherever it has been 
practiced. It is no valid objection to it that it has been misun- 
derstood, misrepresented, and ignored. Whatever defects are to be 
found in any Christian land, not the most unintelligent or the 
most skeptical would be willing to be transplanted into the non- 
Christian conditions, out of which every Christian land has been 
evolved. 

It must be remembered also that although the lessons of 
Christianity are old, the pupils are ever new. Each generation 
has to learn its lesson afresh. It has well been said that heredity, 
so mighty a force for evil, has not yet been captured for Chris- 
tianity on any large scale, and its reserves turned to the furtherance 
of Christian forces. When it has been so taken captive progress 
upward will be greatly accelerated. How loug it will take Chris- 
tianity to renovate an empire like the Chinese, is a question which 
may be answered in different ways, but only hypothetically. First, 
by historical analogies. It took eight centuries to develop the 
Roman Empire. It has taken about as long to mold Saxon, Danish, 
and Norman elements into the England of to-day. Bach of these 
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race-stocks was :i,t- the start barbarous. The Chinese are ati 
ancient and a highly civilized race, a fact wliicli may be in some 
re3pe(;ts a help in their (Jhristianiz-ttiou, and in others a biu- 
drauce. Talking into aceonnt tlie intensity of Chinese prejndices, the 
streng'th of (Jhinose conserv;i,tism, the vast nnrnbers involved and 
their compact patriarchal liic, we shoiihl expect the first steps to 
be very slow, iieckouing from tlie g-oueral opening of China in 
1800, fifty years wonid snffico to make a good beginning, three 
hiiudrcd for a genera! (iiffiisiou of Christianity, and five linndred for 
its obvious sut)erseding of all rival faiths. Reasoning from history 
and psychology' this is pcrliaps a probable rate of progress, and its 
realization would bo a grea,t result. 

There is, however, a. different sort of forecast which appeals to 
many minds more ])o\verfidly. It mnst be remembered that 
spiritual develo[)nioiit, like that of races, is slow in its inception, 
but once begun it takes little account of the rules of ratio and 
proportion. The Intel Icctnal, moral, and spiritual forces of Chris- 
tianity are now far greater than they have over been before. The 
world is visibly contracted. The life of the man of to-day is that of 
"a condensed Methusaleh." The nineteenth century ontrardis the 
previous millennium. Great material forces arc but types and 
haud-raaids of great spiritual forces, which may be reinforced and 
multiplied — as they have been at certain periods of the past — to 
a degree at present little anticipated. Putting aside all considera- 
tion of tlie time clement, we consider it certain that what Chris- 
tianity has done for us it will do for the Chinese, and nndor con- 
ditions far more favorable, by reason of the high vitalization of 
the age in which we live, its unfettered communication, and the 
rapid transfusion of intellectual and spiritual forces. The forecast 
of effects like these is no longer the iridescent dream which it 
once appeared. It is sober history rationally interpreted. When 
Christianity shall have had opportunity to Avork ont its full results, 
it will be perceived to have been pervasive leaven in the individual 
heart, in society, and in the world. Whether it is to take five 
centuries or fifty to produce these effects, appears to be a matter of 
altogether no importance in view of certain success in the end.' 

There are in China many (picstions and many problems, but the 
one great (piestion, the sole all-comprehending problem, is how to set 
Christianity at work upon them, which alone in time can and will 
solve them all. 
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BY EEV. A. G. JONES. 

AVING spent the samiuer of 1899 at Karnizawa, a well 
known missionary heaitli resort in Japan, I write the foIh)w- 
ing for the sole benefit of those to whom sncli informatioa 
may be important on account of the state of their health and their 
need of a chanj^-c. 

Its Situation. — All through the centre of the main island of the 
Japanese gronp there rnns, as a great backbone, a chain of 
mountains of considerable width and with every variety of feature. 
Here and there amid this range, at great heights, there are found 
wide open spaces like downs or moors, covered with long high grass, 
partly under cultivation, containing towns and villages, and of course 
surrounded by mountains or hills still higher. In a corner of one 
such gently sloping moor, at the very foot of the hills which form 
a crescent round the northern side of it, stands the village of 
Karnizawa. It is about in the same latitude as Chefoo, is some 
eighty miles northwest of Yokohama, and is reached from that 
port by rail all the way, changing at Shinagawa, Akabane, and 
lastly at Takasaki. It is about 3,270 feet above the sea, and the 
average height of the barometer during the summer is about 20.4 in. 

Soil and Climate, etc. — Distant about two or three hours' walk 
there is a volcano, which at various periods has covered the whole 
surrounding country far beyond Karnizawa with a deep coating of 
small pieces of pumice stone, ranging from the size of a filbert up to 
that of a walnut, and constituting a bottom of the moat porous 
character, tlirongh which all rain and moisture speedily sinks, so 
that walking is possible as soon as raining ceases. Every one lives 
there without any fear of the eruption of the volcano ; there being 
a mountain spar, a good deep and wide valley, as well as a long 
distance between the village and their possible fiery foe. 

The following tables give au idea of the kind of weather 
during the summer of 1899 ; the figures being averaged from a 
written record : — 



Temp, at 
6;30 a.m. 



Temp, at 
Noon, 



Tomp. at 
6:30 p.m. 



Barometer. 



July 4--31. 
August 1—31. 
Sept. 1—12. 



G41 


70 


67.37 


26.4 


67.16 


76.86 


72.93 


26,45 


62.3 


68.G 


66.15 


26.32 
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An examination of this table will show the average rise in tem- 
perature from 6:30 a.m. to uoon, the decline from noou to sunset, and 
the drop to be expected in the night. All drops in temperature are, 
however, gradual, not sudden; of course averages are only averages. 
For instance, on the 8th, 9th, and 10th of July the morning temper- 
ature was as low as 62", 65", and 55°, with incessant rain and fog, day 
and night for three days, which made a fire and heavy clothing very 
desirable. 

Again, in the early days of September continued rains lowered 
the temperature to CO", with only a rise of 3°, 4°, or 6" at noon — that 
is, July is the most rainy month in Japan, but then again in Septem- 
ber they have another half month of fog and rain — autumn rains. 

So much for temperature ; as to weather in tlie proper sense of 
the word. 





No. of days 

all fair and 

bright. 


No. of days 
mostly fine 
but showery. 


No. of days 

half cloud, 

halfsuushine. 


No. of days 

cloudy or 

foggy, but 

no rain. 


No. of days 
with rain 

aijd fog con- 
tinued ; no 

getting out. 


July 4-31 


3 


7 


3 


6 


8 


Aug. 1-31 


16 


1 


3 


8 
3 


3 

4 


Sept. 1-12 


1 


— 


4 


Total 


20 


8 


10 


17 


15 



Total, seventy days, on twenty-tliree of which there was fo"- 

either fog with cloud or fog with rain, 

These tables only show the state of things in 1899. I am 
credibly informed that 1898 was a very much finer, an exception- 
ally fine year; but that 1897 was just as exceptionally wet ; fine 
days being very few. 1899 is therefore considered an average year. 
A continuation of these wet, drizzling, foggy or cloudy days, is apt 
to provoke much grumbling, but one has to recollect that, althomjli 
wot, it is cool, and that one has passed another day exempt from the 
roasting or stewing one would suffer on the plains. As a rule the 
cloud, rain and fog come from the east, and with the east wind, 
whether N. E. or S. E., and in proportion as the wind veers to the 
S. W., W. or N. W., it is fine. 

The character of the day may generally bo forecast from the 
appearance at sunrise. If the hills are clear and the clouds high, 
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the day will be line, even if it temporarily clouds np with the 
vapor caused subsequently by the sun's heat, and vice versa. 

A typhoon often comes at the end of August or the beginning 
of September, with deluges of rain, when ail windows and doors 
must be well secured. 

The sun's rays often get very hot in the forenoon, say after 10 
a.m., and tennis players and other pleasurers have to be careful of 
their heads. 

There is grass everywhere, and after rain very wet grass, so 
children must be well shod and protected with overyliocs, Note here 
that as all roads and paths are made and mended with volcanic 
scoriaj, shoes wear out with i^maziug rapidity if ranch walking is 
done, and moreover there seems to be no shoemaker in the village 
that can re-sole them. 

The .Place itself and its Swi-oundings.- — -The moor land near 
Karnizawa gently slopes to the south and about a quarter of an hour's 
ride from the railway station, and its new village, stands the old 
village — ^one fairly broad street some four hundred yards long, 
running up to the foot of the ])ass that here crosses the mountain. 
It has a post and telegraph oflice, a Japanese restaurant, and two 
or three hotels that take foreign guests. There is a union church, 
a small Anglican church, and a village hospital. The general 
appearance of the place is not sx)ecially beautiful, but all is pleasing, 
especially when seen from the soutli with its uoi'thern background 
of monntains, part wooded and part grass. Two strong clear streams of 
water from the hills run through the villago, but it is not, like Nikko, 
closely surrounded by enchanting scenes and beautiful cascades. 
There are very nice views, bafc you must go a long distance to get to 
them. The strong point of tlie place lies in its downright bracing 
healthiness compared to the plains, and in the quietness of its life. 
The air and the breeze are often very charniiug, especially in the 
mornings, so balmy and so refreshing that you feel it a pleasure to 
sit in it and be fanned as it were by it. Often, too, in early summer 
you can hear larks and birds singing just as at home — a great charm 
to some. 

As to sights or views there are none very near, bat if you are 
a good walker you will hiive abutidant scope. Those who are not 
able for long or steep walks can g(;t Siiddle hoi'ses, :iiid for distant 
sights horses withp;ick saddles can be had, which even tiio uninitiated 
Cfjusidor a very lulernble way of getting over the journeys, fn 
E.ll bdi'juilitcl 1 ;;;r ; . ; ;:i<i,^ i: i^ better to ho «!;<). o- Mio (lir^ctioi] of some 
" ^hl hj'iiu "" .ni.l ' -.'-: i;l-'ii, iV'M Tpeak -; ip • !.;',■?, "t'-ovui-e the Iktsos 
S'et to '^fht^T: v>t;h .'-^■■.'•y '.a •:■' ' -jy-\ W'>;b :"' J th: ^.^rooins und 
guides have provau tLeioisoivea excoediiiniy uaroUable. Oa no 
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account should delicate persons go on night excursions, nor any new 
long trips except under competent leadership. A horse and groom 
for the day costs about $1.80 to $2.00. Sedans cannot be had, and 
of the Itago there are very few. Karuizawa has several tennis courts, 
one or other of which can easily be joined. 

Several merchants, and others not missionaries, have villas at 
Karuizawa, but society there is mainly missionary in character. The 
missionaries group there for relaxation, and not to enter on a new 
course of burdensome entertainment or social duty, hence, while there 
is a good deal of intercourse and the possibility of a wide acquaintance, 
there is no need to dread any rigid demands from this side of the life 
there. Some men came to church in the correct black coat, others 
in colored suits, and I saw some at prayer meetings in cycling suits 
and knickerbockers. The ladies showed every variety of costume: 
some were rigidly puritanic, while others seemed to have a pretty 
close connexion with New Bond St. or Fifth Avenue. I cannot at 
all imagine that any one could spend a month there and not meet 
some most congenial, profitable and estimable friends. The great 
bulk of the preaching I heard would have been creditable anywhere 
or to anybody. 

The Health Question. — -For people who want a rollicking holiday, 
to see plenty of fine scenery, and have a good time all round Japan, 
I would advise them to some livelier spots ; but for those whose 
prime and real quest and need is health — for such people to stew 
themselves in pretty valleys or fag themselves in rapid sight seeing 
on low levels in summer, must, to my mind, be folly. In most cases 
what the fagged worker wants is rest, pure air, and cliange to new 
scenes and new company. Karuizawa seems to me to supply these 
elements. Still every one might not benefit. I have not conversed 
with any physician on the matter, but I should say that rheumatic 
people would find those fogs very trying. I fancy also that those 
sufiering from pulmonary trouble would find the cold fog too much 
for them. 

It must be admitted that there were some protracted cases of 
bowel trouble in the season of 1899, but such cases were few, and 
probably the patients were as much to blame as the place. I have 
little doubt that greater caution vvould have yielded belter results. 
I think that those sufiering from ague should be careful to secure 
the very highest and best sites on which to live there, and if their 
ague is complicated in any way, should at least have good medical 
advice before and in view of their going, as there is no certainty of 
mcetin'2' a medicid T'Tiu among the visitors. 

I'eop'e of sodaainiy babit sliould accustom themselves very 
gradually to long walks and walking toura. It ia necessary to be 
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careful about the water. Brooks run through the village behind the 
back premises of the native houses, and there is always a danger that 
the natives may draw water for your cooking and drinking out of 
these polluted brooks, and so a whole family suffer. Every one had 
better secure, therefore, the beat water and from unpolluted points. 
Our water-kettles after continued use for seventy days, showed not 
the least trace of scale or deposit. The water used wag all drawu 
from the large spring near the dairy at the base of Ilanare-yama. 
The shallow wells in the village are not above suspicion, especially 
during heavy rains and when the crops are being " fertilized " with 
liquid manure in advanced state of decomposition. Tlie smell of this 
operation is reckoned a great drawback by many people, but it 
does not last long. 

There was a general consensus of opinion that all drinking water 
should be first boiled, and all milk too before use, owing to the risk 
of its being diluted before delivery with polluted water. 

Accommodation. — There are three hotels at which foreigners can 
stop. Mampeis, with European cuisine (kept by the headman of 
the village) is the best. It used to bear a bad name, but is now 
generally declared satisfactory. They charge about $3 to $3.50 
per day, but for those staying longer than a week, or for a party, a 
considerable reduction is made. The Karuizawa Hotel I never saw 
many guests in, but the 'fMj ^ ff I visited at, and it looked like a 
place worth trying. They serve foreign food in Japanese apart- 
ments. Mat floors ; shoes off. 

By tar the greater number of visitors rent houses, either for 
themselves solely or in conjunction with others, say two families 
combine, or four young ladies to rent one house. From $100 to 
$150 for the entire season would get a very nice house probably, but 
some can be had for less. Houses are desirable in proportion as 
they are situated high and airy, roomy, lightsome, and in proportion 
as they are «wf?2/ f''om the main street and clear of the village, its 
vegetable gardens and its smells. There are some houses that are 
either very close to trees, in groves, or otherwise dark, which I 
would consider not at all desirable for the health seeker. Some 
of the houses for next season were engaged at the end of this, 
and as a rule the house should be engaged as early as possible. 
Probably the best plan is to write to some member of your own mis- 
sion that is working in Japan, and he, on the spot, can make the 
necessary enquiries and effect what you desire. 

Most people take their own servants up with them. Missionaries 
from China had better have some Japanese with them that can 
speak at least a little English. Sometimes an arrangement can be 
made to join the family of a Japanese missionary, which lightens the 
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matter very considerably as to the matter of language, interpreting, 
managing and arrani^iug. 

There seemed to be abundance of all kinds of meat and vegeta- 
bles, bread, milk, butter, at about two to three times their cost 
in China. Groceries were a little dearer than port rates. Au 
amah or coolie costs about $8 per month. A cook $12 to $15. 
Fish can be had, but in limited supply. 

There is a missionary home at Karuizawa, conducted in 
summer by Miss C T. I'enrod for the benefit of the work of her 
mission, wliich is exceedingly well spoken of by those who stayed 
there. Miss Pourod's address is No. 2(> Kasumi Cho, Azabu, Tokyo. 

A first class return ticket, available for three months, from 
Shanghai to Yokohama, costs $67.50. The cost of the trip is quite 
a consideration, and needs careful estimation beforehand, but if 
health is iu question 1 can hardly think the journey will be under- 
taken in vain. 

The first of July is about as early as it is pleasant to go, and the 
first of Septombor about as late as it is nice to remain, but should any 
one brave the early rains in September, and their health call for a 
lengilioned stay, there can be no doubt as to the fine and bracing 
weather that continues on to November. 

In addition to tlie restorative air of Karuizawa there are at Kowa- 
kadaui near llakoue (iu the vicinity of Yokohama) and at Ikao, 
about a day's journey from Karuizawa, iron and sulphur baths of 
great strauglb, which, physicians tell me, have proved of great 
benefit to the debilitated and overworked. T!ie health seeker 
would, however, need to make further enquiries before meddling in 
such a matter. Tliey are mentioned here for the information of 
those to whom it is very important to exhaust the resources of the 
East before entering on such au undertaking as returning to Europe 
or America. 



Outrages at Pa,k-kong. 

BY REV. IMAKIJEL GENAIIK, (kUENISH MISSION). 

(JIRCULAU from the Chinese goverumeut to the French 
(Huu-ge d'Affaires in the year 1871 contains the foilowin"' 
statement: "In the ninth year of the reign of Tung (Jhih, 
the government of Kwei-ohow gave notice to the Yaiueu that at 
Kwei-ling-Iisicn some people, who were formerly notiiiug better 
tliau thieves, were Ibrming part of a militia of which the Christians 
Yuan Yti-hsiang and Hsia Chen-hsing were the leaders. Passing 
themselves off as Christiuus these meu were highly thought of; 
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however they committed all sorts of distarbancea, killed Wang- 
Chiang-pao and Tso Yiu-shu, seriously wonuded three other persous 
and carried off from the houses not only money, bnt also all the 
objects which they possessed, even down to the very cattle. In the 
eighth year of the reign of Tnug Ohih the governor of Kwei- 
chovv agiiia warned onr Yameu that at Tsnu-yi-hsien a petition 
had been addressed, with the object of declaring that some rebels, 
of whom the leaders were Snu Yii-shan, Taiig Siien-siiien, Tang 
Yaan-shnai, Chien Ynen-shnai, had embraced the Gatliolic religion, 
and that they still continned within and withont the town to stir np 
indescribable and conutless disturbances and troubles- In the same 
place, also, certain people, named respectively Yang Hsi-po, Liu 
Kwei-wen, Ching Ilsiao-meng, Ho Wen-chia, Chao Wen-an, had 
embraced the Catholic religion, and wen even employed in the interior 
of the mission. However, outside they practised all sorts of exactions 
upon or[)hans and intimidated the weak-spiiited. These men were 
perpetually at the Yamen, where they undertook to regnlate the 
trials. In an affair between a Ciiristian and a countryman, if the 
mandarin administered justice to tlie latter, they collected the 
Christians, invaded the Yamen and forced the anthorities to reverse 
the sentence. If in spite of this the mandarin would not give the 
Christian up to them, they returned with the card of the mission- 
ary and claimed on his behalf the liberty of their friend." 

" Besides, they committed all sorts of attem[)ts upon persons and 
properties ; if resistance was offered, they resorted to blows, and did 
not even fear to take life, and were guilty of many other crimes." * 

Since this remarkable statement was penned, more than twenty- 
five years have passed. Has the Roman Catholic church in the 
meantime learned a lesson? No. Glorying in her immutability 
she remains semper eadem. 

Some time ago the Recoedee depicted vividly the outrages at 
Kho-khoi, perpetrated by a certain Chan A-miug and his followers. 
The account given was from the able pen of Dr. Ashmore. Last 
year a paper dealing with a similar subject, and written from 
Swatow by Mr. McKibbeu, appeared in the same journal. If I am 

* Comp. China and Christianity, by Al. Michie, Appendix II., p. 97. In his 
other book, Missioi:iaries in China, tlie same autlior siiys, " One of the chief 
grounds of opposition to Christianity is that the Catlioliccl)urch lias, ever ssince tlie 
treaties of 18r)8-60 and ever since the Freucli treaty of 1844, been associiited with the 
aggressive policy o£ B'rance, a power wliicli lias been auspicleii if clieriabiiig desif,'ns 
against China, and which has employed the missionaries as political and oven military 
spies." To me is has always been a curious spectacle to see how the French Republic, 
which at home hates the Jesuits and makes war upon them, abroad, like Pilate and 
Herod, who made friends together, goes hand in hand with tbem. But we must remind 
ourselves of the fact that " L'anticlerioalisme n'est pas un article d'exportatioii," 
and that " La France au-dehora est 1b catliolicisme." Atheistic France hates the 
Jesuits, but it makes use of them in order to enlarge hor spheres of interest, and 
the Jesuits know how to turn ii tu their own advaulage. Vidamt Voiisidf-s t 
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not mistaken Mr. Ross, of Monkden, has published elsewhere an 
acconnt of startling facts regarding the wrong doings of the 
Catholics iii Manchuria; and Bishop Moule, in reviewing a French 
book, has latel}' uttered in the North-China Herald bitter complaints 
of mischief done by the Catholics in his diocese. lu all these 
cases, where the mischief wrought by the Catholics was so palpable, 
the priests made common cause with the Christians and supported 
them in their insubordination against the Chinese authorities. No 
wonder that the animosity of the people, already deep, grows into a 
hatred, which at length finds vent in a paroxysm of violence. 

In the Shing-shai-ngai (words of warning to a prosperous 
people) a Mr. Cheng Knan-ying takes uo pains to conceal his hatred 
of Christianity. He says : " Since Christianity has been established 
in China, the protection it has secured by treaty for its converts is 
used to screen wicked and infamous men from justice. Many 
enter the church for the express purpose of developing their 
nefarious schemes under her protecting banner, and the mission- 
aries aid them in their evil designs." Mr. Cheng is, however, careful 
to discriminate between the Protestant and Catholic branches of 
the church. The former he absolves from the wholesale condem- 
nation of his strictures, even citing as missionary authors worthy 
of commendation Dr. Allen, Dr. Fryer, Dr. Faber and the Eev. 
Timothy Richard.* 

This policy of "screening wicked and infamous men under 
the protecting banner " of the church is much bo be deplored 
by everyone who is really solicitous for the welfare of the church ; 
and the fact itself cannot be gainsaid. The eighteen provinces of 
China echo with the complaints to which it gives rise. Protestant 
missionaries have learned to reckon with it; and the great conference 
at Shanghai in 1901 will have to define its position in regard to this 
policy. In the meantime missionaries ought to collect the facts 
which have come to their knowledge and have them published in 
the Recorder. Public opmion must be aroused and a storm 
of iudiguatiou awakened against the dark deeds of men who 
endanger the cause of true Cliristianity, and on account of whom 
the name of God is blasphemed among the gentiles. 

Hitherto I have refrained from publishing anything on the 
subject because more pressing duties lay heavy upon me. At the 
same time I hoped that English and American brethren, whom I 
knew to be in possession of a great many facts throwing light on 
the question, would tell us something about their experiences with 
the disciples of Loyola. At length, however, the atrocities com- 
*Coiiip. CiiiNESK Recoudek, Apnl, 1899, page 197. 
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mittecl by so-called Catliolics iu this part of Oliina have been of 
such a nature that it is quite impossible to keep silent. 

If I were to publish the matei'ial gathered by mo within the 
last three years, it would almost fill a volume ; but it is not my 
intention to go back to certain things now past. I only want to call 
attention to a case which happened quite lately in our Mission. 

The centre of the Rhenish Missionary Society in China is at 
Tung-knn, a yixen city of considerable size. In this city our Mission 
is represented by two ordaitied misaionarios, two medical mission- 
aries and one single iady nn'ssionary. Alore than ten years ago we 
opened medical work there, which has cidnrged year by year, and 
is now doing a wides[)read good to the <leiiso]y popnhi.ted district. 

The people of Tung-knn do not bear a good reputation. Tliey 
are known to be very lawless and riotous, and caused considerable 
trouble to the autliorities at Hongkong when the hinterland of 
that colony was ceded or leased to Great Britain. 

The Catholic church has lately made great advances amongst 
certain classes of Tung-knn people. Veteran robbers, beyond the 
pale of law, and amateurs in intrigue, have sought a refnge in this 
church in order to create disorders. For years we hiivo Inid much 
friction with them, which has been {)atiently borne by us and onr 
people. The worst we ever encountered happened two months ago 
at Pak-koiig, a large vil]ag<! up tlie east river, belonging to the 
Tsang-shing district, but bordering (dosely on the Tung-kun district, 
in which our miun work lies. 

It was on the 29th of July that some inquirers at Pak-kong 
very early called ou the Rev. Franz Zahn, who is at present the 
missionary in charge of Tung-knn, to ask his help. They told him 
that a gang of robbers, several hundreds in number, had on the pre- 
vions night quite suddenly surrounded their viihi<re and blocked up 
all the entrances. This done, the gang 'ed by a French priest, 
Mr. Julien, broke into the vilhxge and undertook a regular pi)];ige. 
The priest, who was armed with gun and sword, and followed l)y 
his loyal companions, took np liis ojiarters in a Catholic chapel, 
by the erection of which Fak-kopg a short time ago was favored. 
The few Protestant converts and enquirers who ha,d long suli'ered 
from the hatred of the Catholics, a.s well as of the heatln n. fled in 
all directions as soon as they saw their en(unies approsu-iiini;-. The 
looting is still lieiug ca.rried on ; they said the cattt" are being 
shiughtered, the shops plundered, and the harvest vvliich bad been 
gathered in in large quantities, is being put.iid,o boats which Iiave 
been requisitioned for the purpose. This was the report Mr. Zahn 
got from these people, corroborated by otLiers who followed and who 
assured him that they barely escaped death by the hands of these 
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robbers, who were armed to the teeth, and whose numbers they 
estimated to reach at least four hnndrod. 

It v/ould not be easy to (b'scribe the astonishment and per- 
plexity of Mr. Zalui on receiviug- this report. At last he told these 
trernbliui^ and terror-sriekeu men that he conld not believe their 
stoi'y, but that h(; was wiliing to proceed to Pak-kong- at once and in- 
form tlie priest of tlio evil rumoiirs tliat were in circulation about 
him and try, if he cotihl, to inthu^o the robbers to leave the village. 
Since no Cliinosc ever had dared make an attempt on his life, he 
thonglit he might take the risk. 

So iie went. It was about fonr o'clock in the afternoon wlien 
i^Ir. Zahn, nt'ier a somewhat wearisome voyage by boat, arrived at 
San-tong, a ia,rge market town on the bank of the east river. Prom 
there he made his v.^ay, wholly miarraed, and accompanied by a 
natii^e helper, to Pak-kong. Though Mr. Zahn was warned on the 
road several times not to go near, he did not liesitate to enter the 
village so well known to him throngh his former visits; but he 
had not reached tlie entrance, when suddenly a sound of voices fell 
upon his ears. The next moment he was snrrounded by a band of 
about twenty fierce-looking rascals, who rushed upon him from all 
sides. Violent hands were laid on him, and with a frightful shont- 
ing and din on the part of his assailants, Mr. Zahn was robbed of 
his wat,ch and other property, his clothes being torn to shreds. Fisti- 
culFs and billets were freely used on his head and back. Pistols 
and naked swords, with which all his aggressors were armed, were 
pnt to his face, and the cry was raised : " bntcher him ! " The same 
treatment was meted out to his companion. 

]?()th were then dragged along throngh the entire village. 
Among his tormentors Mr. Zahn noticed a man who was dressed like 
a Chinese, but with the queue twisted up round his head and 
holding in his hand a big gun. This man leaped in front of Mr. Zahn. 
The fact that liis ap|K,':u-ance stiniulated the uproar, made Mr. Zaim 
think that this inan was the leaxlerofthe gang. Though dressed 
like a Chinese lie seenunl to J^Ii'. .Zahn to be a little different from his 
comp;iuions ; but agitated a,s he \va,s Mr. Zahn could not make out 
clearly in what the dilfer:ince lay. Mr. Zahn's helper, who was 
dragged along behind him, received a severe blow in the ribs 
from this assailant, dealt with the butt endofaguQ. Mr. Zahn 
himself has the strongest reason for thinking that he was beaten 
by this man from behind. 

vShortly afterwards Mr. Za,hn and his ftdlow-sufferer were 
thrown down on the ground. Three ruffians trod upon him, 
binding liis liands avd ("h''. '!<■ Iny grof. n; k:; oh th,> ground, every 
moment expecting to receive his death-blow. After a while the 
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scoundrels proceeded to wind a heavy iron chain about his neck, 
and the whole baud stood grinning round about him, telling him 
that he was to be murdered the same night. 

The man whom Mr. Zahn took for the captain of the robbers 
having disappeared for a siiort time, now appeared again, posted 
himself before his prisoner and asked him from whence he came and 
what he intended by his visit. Mr. Zahn hearing him use one English 
word, fancied that his tormentor might possibly belong to the class 
of Eurasians from Honolulu or the Phih'ppincs, who sometimes have 
some connection with the Chinese rebels. Mr. Ztihn therefore asked 
him whether he could converse in English witli him ? His tor- 
mentor sneeringly answered in the negative : " Je suis Fran(jais ! " 
Then Mr. Zahn told him in French that he was a German missionary 
from Tung-kun, whereon he turned away with a look full of hatred, 
saying : " Je sais, vous etes AUemand, vous etes Prnssien ! " 

After a while this man returned and asked Mr. Zahn in Chinese 
the same questions, whereupon he answered : " I wanted to see Mr. 
Julien and to speak with him," on which the whole band cried out : 
" There he is ! There he is ! " Now the plain truth dawned upon Mr. 
Zahn's mind, and he marvelled it had not sooner occurred to 
him that it was Mr. Julien himself who stood before him. He was 
not aware till then that if one sets out to call on a Catholic priest, 
one mast expect a rough reception. 

After a pause Mr. Zahn asked the priest why he was beaten, 
bound, and even chained by his people ? The answer he got was a 
new surprize to him. " Are yon not the missionary who lately 
went to the German Consul at Canton and applied for permission to 
enlist a gang of five hundred robbers and provide them with arms, 
in order to kill me and my converts?" The Apostle Paul could 
not have been more astonished when he was asked by the chief 
captain : " Art thou not then the Egyptian which before these days 
stirred up to sedition and led out unto the wilderness the four thou- 
sand men that were murderers ? " than was Mr. Zahn at this question. 

But this was not enough ! The priest knew further that 
these five hundred men were concealed in the neighbourhood, and he 
had certain information that these same men were led by Mr. Zahn 
himself and that it was intended to make an inroad on Pak-kong 
that night in order to perpetrate the hidious crimes which they had 
already concocted. Mr. Zahn on hearing this story, so ingenious and 
complete a turning upside down of the real state of things, might 
well, if his hands had not been bound, have used them to rub his 
own eyes and so convince himself that he was not dreaming. Under 
the circumstances, however, he could only express his astonishment 
in words, telling the priest that he, Mr. Zahn, neither went to Canton, 
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nor was authorized by the German Consul to play the part of a 
captain of robbers, and that the thought of making a hostile inroad 
upon a peaceful village like Pak-kong, in order to murder a 
Catholic priest or Chinese Catholics or rob, never entered his mind. 
Though the priest seemed a little pnt out of countenance, upon 
hearing Mr. Zahn defend himself, his face resumed its scornful 
expression as soon as he heard the surrounding Chinese telling him 
that Mr. Zahn was an impudent liar, who was not worth listening 
to. Finally he asked his prisoner whether he would promise to 
disband his followers and prevent them from attacking his, the 
French priest's, people; then he wonld loose him from his chains. 
Mr. Zahn told him that he could not do this since the band of 
robbers spoken of was purely imaginary. 

After a little while Mr. Zahn was released from his fetters. 
The priest gave him, instead of his own wholly tattered, blood-stained 
garments, a suit of Chinese clothes. He was also desirous to get 
some food for Mr. Zahn and his companion, but said that he would 
cause him to be fettered again if the attack he spoke of was 
carried into effect. The terror of the priest, who seemed to really 
believe Mr. Zahn to be a captain of robbers, seemed almost contempt- 
ible to his prisoner. Since he seemed to be not more than about 
twenty-five years old, Mr. Zahn excused him for not knowing that 
the weapons of Protestant missions were not swords, pistols or can- 
non balls, of which last he saw one lying in the chapel ! No doubt it 
was merely a moans of self-defence, as were also the gun and sword 
with which this priest was armed ! The Chinese who spoke to him 
on bended knees had filled his mind with these evil stories, and he in 
child-like innocence believed all they said ! They also accused Mr. 
Zahn of having severely wounded two men at the time of his arrest. 
The priest was foolish enough to believe this also. He ordered Mr. 
Zahn to pay an indemnity, but finding that all his money had been 
stolen, he commanded him to write a letter to Dr. Knhne at Tung- 
kun and to ask that $20 be paid ! Mr. Zahn did as he was bidden, 
in order to get his people at Tung-kun informed of his whereabouts 
and his helpless condition. Afterwards he examined the two 
persons reported as hurt, and ascertained that they suffered from 
old wounds, certainly not caused by any kicks administered by him. 
When he invited them to bring tiiese two snfi'erers to our hospital 
at Tung-kun, where they would be treated by our doctor, Mr. Zahn 
received the answer that this was impracticable. He was not 
told why. 

Meanwhile the night drew on. No evening prayers were held 
as is the practice in Protestant chapels. The fierce-looking men 
with their arms, squatting on the floor, the remnants of the beasts 
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bntcliered en masse, and the sentries set on watcli here and tliere all 
reminded Mr. Zaliu of a den of robbers rather than of a Christian 
chapel. Before he wont to rest the priest examined the sentries and 
asL-ed: "All ready"? 

Sir. Zahn was directeij to sleep on a (JLiinese bed, wliile his 
fcUow-suiferer had to spfiiid ihe wliole niglit on a stoool, with a heavy 
chain aronud his neck. A sentry wa,s [)oste(l at Mr. Zahn's side, 
with strict orders to kill bim as soon as the " lArotestant robbers " 
came iu sight. 

What else ha]'>iiei!od thrit cv(Miiug — tlic convei'sation between 
the priest and his prisnii(;r, tiu^ dia,bi)!ical calumnies alleu'ed l)y the 
Chinese aga.iiist Mi'. Zahn (t,he ])riest hiniscdf diil notbinsh to alleg(; 
in the iireSiUici; of these villains ;:har- the Pi'oLiistant church was an 
institntion fall of immorality and obsceneness) — ef these we will 
say no more. 

'J'he next morning was Snnday. The priest who seemed to be 
in more complete possession of his senses than he was on the night 
before, became distinctly more friendly. He asked his prisoner how 
he slept, and what he wanted to eat. Finally he told him that he 
was at liberty to go home, bnt that his companion, who, he said 
was a most pestilent fellow, was to stay in bonds. It was not nntil 
Mr. Zahn emjdnitically declared that he wonld not leave the place 
without his companion, that the latter a,]so was unfettered and al- 
lowed to go where he liked. Snnday evening both arrived com- 
pletely exhansteil at Tung-knu, where the whole comnmnity was in 
a state of alarm at the frightful reports that were current, and full 
of anxiety for Mr. Zahn's safet}^ 

Fere Julien remained three days longer at Pak-kong and did not 
move a finger to liinder his people from taking away the entire 
harvest, not only of Pak-kong, bat also of the adjacent villag-e 
fields. The honses of tlie Protestant converts and incpiirers have 
been completely sacked, even pa,rtly burnt down. The damage 
caused by this outrageous attack and robbery amounts to thousands 
of dollars. 

Before I proceed to say something about the settlement of the 
imbroglio, of which I have now given a particular and true account, 
1 take occasion to inquire briefly into the possible reasvais which 
have led Pere Julien to conduct himscll: more like a captain of 
robbers than a priest. 

I must, however, premise that owing to the never ending 
troubles with the Catholics, Mr. Ilieke, another missionary of our 
Mission, and I luid a conference at Canton last year with tliree 
C:itlioIiC priu-is i'l l.;^:: ^-•.:--:;iu,>! i..f ..i.i.; F, .ji.i.ii :i,i!-,i vjeiiiuin Con.sids, 
in order to find some modu8 vivendi. We attained to something like 
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an agreement. Stipnlatioiis had been drawn np by ns, which met 
the approbation of both Coiisnls, and partly also of the priests. 

One of these stipnUitions rnns thus : " Whenever Catholics get 
at variance with heathen, Protestants shall abstain from inter- 
ference, and vice versa." 

Now it mnst be conceded that Mr. Zahn, in his dealiogs with 
the people of Pak-koiig, had little regard to this clanse. He knew 
them to be wronged by the Catholics in a most cruel way, and 
thonglit himself entitled at least to espouse their cause to the extent 
of allowing them to enroll their names in his books, and he even 
bapti^^ed a few of them. In this ho was no doubt wrong, and I do not 
defend him, though I think it pardonable in the case of a young and 
ardent raissiou;iry, whose heart cannot but burn with anger. Then 
he sees wha,t takes place daily under the cloak of religion. Mr. Zahn 
has suffered for his precipitation, for he knows by sad experience 
what view a French priest takes of his calling and how he 
practises it.* 

It rennains for me to give an account of the settlement of this case. 
It goes without saying that the German Consul as soon as he got a 
full rejiort of tlie affair, did his utmost to get justice done to Mr. 
Zahn. lie arranged a meeting at the German consulate between 
Vhn-. Jiilien and Mr. Zahn, in which he himself with the French 
(Jonsul took part. It must also be said that the French Consul, 
after getting full proof of the gailt of his client, showed us much 
consideration. 

It was not to bo expected that Mr. Julien would at once plead 
guilty. Tliougli he played his role at Pak-korig so uiiblushingly, 
he was not quite liimself when confronted with Mr. Zahn in the 
presence of his Consul and the representative of Germany. His 
attempts to hush up and to deny the facts were disproved step by 
step. When lie at last saw himself drivtai into a corner, he had 
recourse to an expedient so absurd and at the same time so sigiiili- 
caiit, as showing the moans to which the Catholics resort against us, 
that I cannot refrain from communioating it for the nmusoinent of 
the readers of the Rkoo]!DE1!. Mr. Julien produced a ihig with the 
Gennan colours, bearing the insoriptiou : Tai Tak-kwok Lai Yin-ui Fuk 
Yaui-toiig — chapel of the IJhenish IMissiouai'v Society of Germany ! 
Thi< thig- had been, so Mr. JuHeu sai i, iii ihc possohsiors of Mr. Zahn 

* In liis iniiinorial pro^^oTlte<;t to the £!:ovorii;>r. tii-'^ uifi^osiiTU! (if T.^iiiig-sliiiig 
relates an inlirvii'-.v lie liail witli Sir. .Jiilion iit I'ak konf.% Te liis f.ice he bliinied hitn 
l"iii' his behaviour, ask'ng him why he aiiowed hiK people io rob :'.n(i to j'ciuove 
pri;pert,j' beloii^'int;; t^' e! lier people, reutU-riiin- Uiereby men end women of several 
families honieles.'i ae.il ileatiMile ; surely, ho .-^aid, this is nor. iulmenishing people to 
pi'aeO.se <;o"<l. On wldeU the teacher hml (ml v evasiv<- and empty words, XSi ^t M 
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when he was seen by the Chinese marching with flying colours 
at the head of the gang of robbers ! Alas ! this barefaced lie 
which out-heroded Herod, proved a forlorn hope. The flag 
produced was spick and span new, bought and manufactured 
at the City of Rams (Canton). There was not even method 
in this bit of madness, for the manufacturers of this unfortunate 
flag had not even been at the pains to show by the seams that 
their handiwork had not been in use at all ! Mr. Julien had 
nothing left to him except to confess that the flag had been procured 
and manufactured at Canton ! 

To be brief, after a consultation between the two Consuls, it was 
agreed upon : — 

1. That Mr. Julien should apologize in the presence of the 
Consuls and Mr. Zahn for his misconduct, which he did, after having 
also confessed that he himself was the person who led his party to 
attack and ransack Pak-kong by night. 

2. That the French mission should' pay $50 to Mr. Zahn as an 
indemnity and further return the stolen watch and other property 
belonging to him. 

3. That Mr. Julien should be transferred to another sphere of 
labour. 

4. That the robbers should be dealt with according to Chinese 
law ; both Consuls jointly placing the whole affair in the hands of the 
Chinese authorities with a written undertaking not to influence them 
in any way. 

Since these terms were agreed upon six weeks have elapsed. 
We are entitled to ask, what has been done in the meantime? Has 
the agreement been carried into effect ? Has punishment been met- 
ed out to the transgressors of the law ? 

Except the humiliating apology of Mr. Julien and the payment 
of fifty Mexican dollars, not much has been accomplished. Accord- 
ing to a communication received by the German Consul from the 
French bishop at Canton, Mr. Julien has been transferred to 
another place far from Pak-kong, and has been replaced there by a 
prudent and circumspect priest. But what about the punishment of 
the robbers? The governor of Canton has asked the magistrate of 
Tsaiig-shing to investigate the case and to deal with the robbers ac- 
cording to the law. In bis reply to the governor, of which I 
obtained a copy throngh the German Consul, the magistrate of Tsang- 
sliing, wit'; whom we have no relatious at all, confirms the truth of 
the whole story as I have told above, adding that the Catholic 
Christians of Pak-kong and neiglibonrhood are known to be lawless 
people, always bent ou mischief. He even goes so far as to call 
their teacher (a Chiuese ) " a chief of evil doers, au origiuator of 
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calamities."* " Tlie Prot'estaut Christians of that district," he goes 
on to say, " were, so far as he Iciiew them, a law-ahidiug people, 
mostly consisting of farmers and shoplieepers, not daring to cause 
disturhances or to act wrongly."! 

Nevertheless tlie Chinese government remains inactive. The 
evil doers escape nnpniiished. More than that; they are allowed 
to pursue their nefarious activities. No one dares to attaclv them, 
because they are screened under " the protecting banner " of the 
church, or rather of France. 

In his memorial presented to the governor, the magistrate 
mentions the fact that most of the evil doers being Tung-knn people, 
belong to the jurisdiction of his colleague, the magistrate of Tung- 
knn. This man knows the individual names of the evil doers and 
could deal with them one by one. He has been ordered by the 
governor and entreated by Mr. Zahn to arrest them. All in vain. 
He would be the last to do it, since he himself, though a heathen, is 
so entirely in the hands of the Catholics. His secretary, by whose 
help he obtained part of the money to buy his post, is a " Catholic." 
Some time ago this man vi'as guilty of embezzlement as a lottery 
office keeper in Canton. Prosecuted by the governor, he fled to the 
Catholics, and was accepted by them. Now he is, as I have said, 
secretary to the Tung-kun magistrate, and carries out his exactions 
" under the banner " of the church. Part of the gentry of Tung- 
knn applied the other day to the governor at Canton to put this 
man on his trial as a prisoner. All in vain. Screened by the church 
he is unassailable, though he lias been, and still is, one of the vilest 
of characters. Since this man is known to be acting in concert 
with some of the inmates of the Catliolic chapel at Tuug-kun, it is 
not to be wondered at that the magistrate dares to remain inactive ; 
but I hope the last word has not yet been s[)oken. Though we 
are obliged to put upon ourselves some kind of restriction on 
account of the nndesired rapprochement between Germany and 
France, we trust that power enough is left in the hands of our 
Consnl to insist that the terms agreed upon shall be carried out 
effectively, the more so since the French Consul has given him the 
explicit assurance that the eugageuieats entered into shall be 
fulfilled. 

* H fi a ^- 
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The Tsio Teh King. An Appreciation. 

BY C. SPURGEON MEDHOKST. 
" Growth 18 the only form of life." Thos. ScotT. 

NTIQUITY has handed down few more precious fragments, 
few works which more sorely tonch the deepest instincts of 
the human heart, than this little classic. Not a third of the 
size of the smallest of onr four gospels, and written in the first place 
not for the public ej-e bat for the information of a private friend, 
it has since been edited and expounded by a company of Chinese 
and Japanese commentators numbering nearly seventy, three at 
least of whom sat upon the dragon throne and wore the Imperial 
yellow. Ching Ti (B. 0. 156-143) issued an edict commanding that 
Lao Tze "should be learned and recited at court and througliout 
the country." (See Legge's Introdaction to the Texts of Taoism. 
Sacred Books of the East series.) 

Nor is it the Orient alone whom The Tao Teh King has 
interested. Western scholars have many times translated it, while 
the articles that have been penned in European languages in 
exposition or in criticism of its doctrines would, if collected, form a 
not inconsiderable volume. Devoted to the cause of peace, and 
eloquently warring against war, the most bitter controversies have 
been waged over its pnges, both in China and elsewhere. 

Partly to gratify my own deep interest in Lao Tze — or, to give 
him his more correct title, Lao Tan, — and partly because I wisli to 
aronse a more general interest in this ancionr. text among my fellow- 
missionaries, I viMitnre to add yet another to the many essays which 
the Tao Teh King has already called forth and to enter on a 
sympathetic investigation of the efforts of one of the most thought- 
ful of Chinese to discover the secret of life. The book can never be 
out of date, for it is full of "perennial humau interest" that attaches 
to the search of a blind sonl for God. Lao Tze's work is not there- 
fore a writing to be worried through, laid by on the library shelf 
and afterwards pointed out as one of the classics we have read. It 
should rather be regarded as a manual of devotion, a book into 
whicli we may often dip with proiit, for although I have described 
Lao Tan as a "blind soul," there is no hesitation, no fumbling, no 
stumbling in his search. He knows his goal, and goes straight 
towards it. 

Opinions as to the worth of the Book. 
The Tao Toll liiiig is not t. r.'n.v,_-utiou,-i,l work. Our author 
indeed, at the very commencement of his treatise, warns off triflers 
by explicitly stating that his Tao is inexpressible, and that mysticism 
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is the essence of his revelation, while towards the end of the book 
he says : " Speech has its clue. Actions have their motives, and it 
is because a man knows not the clue, that he fails to understand 
my word." (Chapter 70.)* 

His style is archaic. Sometimes so abrupt and terse as to be 
almost naiutelli<j;ible, and "then again," says Prof. Gabelentz, "it ia 
diffuse, yea diffuse even in repetitions, often throwing a veil over 
the methodic progress of thought, yet never denying its sequence 
altogether." The book appears to have been written liurriedly by a 
man who was fluent because tlioronghly familiar with his topic, and 
is in this way an indirect confirmation of the statement made by 
Sze Ma-ch'ien, the Herodotus of China (born about 163 and died 
about 85 B. C), that Lao wrote his little book at the frontier after 
he had decided to retire from the world. It may be that the work 
is no more than a record written from memory of Lao's conversa- 
tion with his friend the Custom House officer, with whom he 
appears to have lingered a few weeks before walking off into the 
unknown. In any case there can be little doubt that in the Tao 
Teh King we have Lao Tze's genuine opinions. Chinese scholars 
have never disputed the authenticity of the work, nor, with the 
exception of Prof. H. A. Giles and Mr. T. W. Kingsmill, have 
European sinologues. Literal qnotations from the classic are so 
frequent in subsequent Taoist works that " they verify more than 
two- thirds of the whole Tao Teh King." Prof. Legge says: "I 
do not know of any other book of so ancient a date as the Tao Teh 
King, of which the authenticity and origin of the Chinese text can 
claim to be so well substantiated." 

Dr. Paul Cams, the latest exponent of our author, somewhat 
extravagantly says that " Lao Tzo was one of the greatest men that 
ever trod the earth." There can, however, be no doubt that he must 
be allowed to take high rank among earth's nobility. 

Lao had no intention of founding a religious sect. His tract 
is political rather than religions. Confucius, though an ardent 
politician, carefully refrained from political discussions as being an 
infringement of the legal rights of constitutional authority, but Lao 
Tze, being a government official (he was " custodian of the archives " 
of the State of Cheu), aimed in his own way at teaching the art of 
government. This gives an added emphasis to the testimony of 
Victor Von Strauss, who says that Lao Tze's work contains " a 
grasp of thought, a height of contemplation, a purity of conception 
iu the things of God, such as Ave seek in vain anywhere in pre- 
Christian time, except in the Jewish Scriptures." 

* 1 ^ s^ » ^ s ^ It ^ a I- a :?; 5g a- 
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"The plan of the Tao Teh King," says Dr. Edkins, "is to 
begin wiih tlie absolute and to unfold in obscure language, so as to 
do something to teach in broad outlines and with a few touches 
the mystery of the universe." " He is," says the Dr., " the 
greatest of Chinese philosophers." {Vide "Ancient Symbolism," by 
J. Edkins, D.D.) 

Rev. John Chalmers, A.M., D.D., shows in his introduction to 
his translation of Lao Tze's work how the philosopher " penetrated 
about as deeply into the mystery of the universe as the famous 
German metapliysiciati " Schelling, while M. Abel-Pieinusab con- 
tends that the doctrines commonly attributed to Pythagoras, Pluto, 
and their disciples, are to be found in Lao Tze. 

Georg von der Gabelentz, Professor of Eastern Asiatic Languages 
at the University of Leipzig, describes the Tao Teh King as " one of 
the most eminent masterpieces of Chinese literature, one of the 
profoundest philosophical books the world has ever i)roduced, and 
one the authenticity of which has been least contested in his father- 
land and even in the circle of European sinologues." A work so com- 
mended is surely worthy the attention and consideration of all who 
are interested in the regeneration of China, for we can only influence 
the Chinese in proportion as we understand their deepest thought. 

At about the time when Lao Tze lived a wave of spiritual 
enlightenment appears to have swept over the world. Especially in 
Asia was there a general movement towards higher and clearer 
thought. In tlindostan and in Persia, as well aa in China, religious 
revolutions were in progress. The exact date of Lao's birth, like most 
of the facts of his life, is shrouded in obscurity, but most generally 
received opinion is that he first saw the light during the early part 
of the sixth century before Christ. Dr. I'lruest Faber alone gives an 
earlier date. Confucius was born 550 B. 0., Pythagoras forty of fifty 
years earlier. Thales, the first of the seven wise men of Greece, was 
born in 639 or 636 B.C., and two or three years later Solon. The 
reformation in Iran, or ancient Persia, connected with the name of 
Zoroaster or Zerduscht, was probably contemporaneous. Buddha 
arose in India a little later, and the Hebrew prophets of the captivity 
enriched the same age. 

Dr. Cams says that Count Tolstoi informed him that he at one 
time contemplated making a Russian translation of the Tao leh 
King. It is a pity he failed to carry out this intention, for Lao Tze's 
message of tranquillity, self-control, consideration for others, and 
humility, was never more needed by a perplexed and jaded world. 
Some idea of the nature of its itiHuenoe, and of the need there is for 
such a work in a country like Russia, may be gathered from the fact 
that though containing little more than five thousand words, the Tao 
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Teh King employs eiglit different terms to express wliat we meau by 
"rest."* 

The Tao Teh King and the Bible. 

All divisions disappear in the higher regions of thought, and Lao 
Tze's doctrine may be styled the Vedautism of China. JS'^either so 
abstruse, nor so metaphysical as that religious philosophy, as the 
Chinese are loss given to speculative thought than the Hindoos, it 
nevertheless brings the same peace to its adherents — ^foresliadov^ings 
of that divino rest which Jesus Christ gives to all who receive Hira. 
Lao teaches that thought is njoro powerful than speech, meditation 
more potent tlian action, humility a readier means to fulfil the wishes 
of even tlie ambitious than strife, and one rises from a prolonged 
perusal of his pages with a delightful sense of refreshment and an 
uncomfcirtable suspicion that many of the necessitious( ?) works of our 
nineteenth century civilization are impertinences, while such Scriptures 
as the following are recalled to mind: "Set your mind on things 
that are above, not on tilings that are on the earth." "Blessed are 
the meet, for they shall inherit the earth." " Seek yo first Ilia 
kingdom and Kis righteousness ; and all these things shall be added 
unto you." "In returning and rest shall ye be saved; in quietness 
and confidence shall be your strength." Occasionally Lao Tze's ut- 
terances remind us irresistibly of some passage iu the gospels, e ^., 
" Let your Tao be deep and use it, and see that it does not overflow."! 
In the gospels we read, "Take heed that ye do not your righteousness 
before men, to be seen of them." Again, " Requite hatred with good- 
ness,"! says Lao Tze in the 63rd chapter of liis manual, words all but 
identical with the command of Jesus, "Love your enemies, do good 
to them that hate you." A passage in chapter 45, " He who regards 
his greatest achievements as unattained, may employ himself without 
decay. lie who regards his greatest fullness as emptiness, may em- 
ploy himself without exhaustion,"! is a comment on our Lord's words, 
" When ye shall have done all the things that are commanded you, 
say we are unprofitable servants; we have done that which it was our 
duty to do." 

These selections have been made at random. They might easily 
be multiplied, and it would be a good object lesson for our Chinese 
brethren if some careful reader were to select all the passages in the 
Tao Teh King which illustrate Christian truth and print them with 
the Scriptures they illustrate. 

* m m, HI*, s. ¥, m, m, ss. m m- 
t chM|,tcr 4. ia iH> w jfl ^ bx :7 a. 
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Translations, etc. 

Prof. Le<rge has called atteution to the fact that the Hsi-au 
tablet iu Sheusi, shows that the Nestorlau missionaries, by whom 
Christianity was iiitrodncod to Cliina in the seventh centnry, were 
as familiar with the Taoist as the Coufncian classics, but the first 
translation of the Tao Teh King was made by some of the early 
missionaries of the Itom;ui Oatholic chnrch, who entered Ohii);i. 
towards the end of the sixteenth century. The version was execnted 
in Latin; by whom is not known. " It is," says \i<ig%(i, "of little value." 
Its object was to show that " the mj^steries of the Most Holy Trinity 
and of the lucnriuite God were anciently known to the Chinese 
nation." These fathers imagined they discovered the name " Jehovah '' 
iu the fonrteenth chapter of Lao's work. 

In 1842 M. Sfcauilas Julien published a translation in French. 
This work, a fine mouutoenb of Chinese scholarship, ia more or h'sg 
a protest against M. Abel-Re rnasat's "Memoire siir la vie et les 
opinions de Lao Tseu." M. Jiemusat was M. Julien's predecessor in 
the chair of Chinese established in Paris. Although Prof. Legge 
thinks that he was unaware of the Latin version of the Tao Teh KiTirr, 
be also found, or rather thought he found, traces of the Trinity in Lio 
Tze, and it was to correct this opinion that M. Julien published ids 
great work. (See also Cardinal Wiseman's "Lectures on Science and 
Revealed Religion," pp. 424-427, on this topic). 

Rev. John Chalmers, D.D., working independently on the Chi- 
nese, but using M. Julien's translation as a guide, was the first to 
render the Tao Teh King into English, This translation, published 
in 1868, is unfortunately out of print. Though iu need of some re- 
vision, it has never been superseded. 

No less than three translations of Lao Tze appeared iu 1870; two 
in Germany and one in Enghmd. Of these the most important is 
the translation by Victor von Strauss. The other German traiM- 
lation was by Reiidiold von Planckrior, and the English work en- 
titled " Lao Tze, a Study in Chinese Philosophy " vvag edited by Mr. 
T. Watters. Mr. Waiters, like Balfour, translated Tao by Nature. 

Mr. F. H. Balfour's translation, published in Shanghai and Lou- 
don in 1884, is sui generis, as be chose to follow the commentary of 
Lii Tsn, who did not live until the eighth century. Consequently his 
renderings often differ widely from those of other workers iu the 
same field. Although Mr, Balfour has adopted a slightly different 
text from that followed by Chalmers, Legge, and others, his work 
affords an instructive study in the intricacies and uncertai.,^' s 
of Wen-li, and occasionally sheds much light on passages which 
Other translators have left hopelessly obscure. 
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Cardinal Wiseman in his " Lectnres on Science and Revealed 
Beligion," refers to Klaprolh's " Memoire sur I'Origino efc la Propa- 
gation de la Doctrine du Tan." Tlie book was a contribation to the 
qaestion started by M. Eemusat concerning the name "Jehovah" 
in Lao Tze's writing. 

Mr. W, 11. Old published in San Francisco a pamphlet on the 
subject, but for the student missionary perhaps the most useful work 
is Dr. Paul Carus's edition of the Tao Teh King, published last year 
(1898) by the Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago. Tastefully got- 
ten up, it contains, in addition to the full text, a transliteration of 
the whole, with full grammatical and explanatory notes. The schol- 
arly introductions, with llie other special features I have mentioned, 
and a complete index, make this edition of Lao's work the best that 
has yet seen the light. The translation is spirited, and in many 
places reproduces better than any other the rythtnn of the original, 
but it is iu many places open to grave criticism, and is not likely 
to supplant some others that were already in existence before 
its publication. Should Dr. Carus's work ever pass into a second 
edition— and its merits make it eminently worthy of this success — 
it is to be hoped that the learned author will omit his note to 
chapter 70 (pp. 318-319). It would be very easy to show that it is 
a misreading of the Chinese text which has prompted this long note, 
and that Lao did not, in the passage under consideration, personify 
the Tao. i\Ioreover, it is a gross literary blunder for the Dr. to 
have introduced his ideas of God into this place at all. They have 
nothing to do with the subject, and mar his work. I express no 
opinion either for or against the views in question, but record my 
protest against this introduction of a knotty theological point into 
notes supposed to be explanatory of the Tao Teh King. If Dr. 
Cams has any sense of humour he will expunge this passage, evi- 
dently suggested by a strong odium theologicum, from future editions 
of his work. 

Volume XXXTX of " The Sacred Books of the Bast," edited by 
Prof. Max Milller, contains translations of the Tao Teh King and 
the writings of Kuang Tze, by James Legge. Prof. Leggo has not 
been as successful with Lao Tze as he was with the Confucian texts, 
and Carus is justified in his assertion that it "is no great improve- 
ment on Cbahner's translation; on the contrary, it is in several 
respects disappointing. With its many additions in parenthesis, it 
makes the impression of being quite literal, while ia fact it is a 
loose rendering of the original." 

Major Geueral G. G. Alexander has likewise published a para- 
phrase of the Tao Teh King in English. His " maiu conteutiou is, 
translate the word Tao by God." 
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That the record may be complete it shonkl be mentioned 
that ill 188'3 Prof. Logge published an essa}' on "The Tao Teh 
King" in the British Quarterly Ret'icfr, and in 1885 C. de Harlez 
pubb'shed in Brnssels a pamphlet entitled "Lao Tze." 

The stndent will find in The China Review for 1886 (voL XIV.) 
some hnndred odd passages from the Tao Teh King, selected and 
translated by Prof. H. A. Giles, of Ca,mbridge University, and in 
the same lieview for Jannary and Febrnary, 1888, a reply to Mr. 
Giles by Prof. Legge. Mr. Giles's object in making the selection 
was to show that but a very small portion of the Tao Teh King was 
the actual production of Lao Tze's braiu. 

Rev. P.J. Maclagau,D.I)., has recently completed an independ- 
ent rendering of Lao Tze in this Review, and there are other 
valuable essays in tlie back numbers of tha,t repository of learning 
which will repay for the trouble of unearthing and reading. 

One or two less important articles rna,y be found in the records 
of the North fJhina I'ranch of the K. A. S. and further olncidatious 
of the subject in vols. 1, 2, 4, 15, 17 aud 18 of the Chinese 
Hecoudeu. 

Hardwiekc's "Christ and Other Masters," also deserves men- 
tion in this counection, as the nrchdeaeon was the first English 
writer to give the English public a description of Taoism. 

Under the circumstances the average Oliinese missionary ought 
to be more familiar than he is with the thoughts of Lao Tze. lie 
may supjdy a lesser number of quotable phrases than the Four 
13o(iks aud the Five Classics, but he is the least racial and most 
uidcersal ■writer China has ever produced. A stndy of hiiUi, even in 
English, will materially add to any man's equipment, though no 
translation can convey a true conception of tlie original. 

Ijao Tze and Confucius. 

For a time at least Lao Tze and Confucius were contemporaries. 
The latter, an eager politician, took his full share in the mental 
strife of bis day, but the former is a shadowy force, a mere echo of a 
voice from the long distant past, whom the role of recluse suited 
better than that of preacher. The short tract which tradition has 
attributed to him is all that we know of bis aspirations, disappoint- 
ments or ambitions. Left by him unnamed it was doubtless copied 
and circulated without his knowledge. Its modern name, " Tao Teh 
King," or " Canonical ('lassie Bonk of Tao and Virtu(%" was not given 
to it until the Sung dynasty (900-1206 A U). When or where he 
died no one knows. 

While Confucius trimmed aud edited the ancient texts so as to 
bring them into accord with his own political predilections, and 
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wrote the Annals of Lu as a warning' to bad rulers, Lao Tzo's Tao 
Teh King is almost destitute of historical references and without a 
proper name. Now and then he quotes from some ancient " sentence- 
makers " ("^ ^ ^ ^ i ^)> ''It' makes no attempt to imitate Con- 
fucius and edit and preserve the current "rhymed proverbs and 
wise saws" in use acnong the Taoists before his time. We can only 
guess what they were like from Lao Tze's description of them in hia 
fifteenth chapter and the few quotations which occur in his booklet. 
The world is probably no poorer because of their loss. Confucius, 
had his sympathies been with Taoism, would have caused all succeed- 
ing generations to have admired their wisdom. Such work was 
quite foreign to the genius of Lao Tze. 

Than these two there could hardly be a greater contrast. They 
represent the opposites of contemplation and activity, night and day. 
Yet, though stiinding at the antipodes, they supplement one 
another as the Old and New Testaments supplement each 
other in our beloved Bible. Lao Tze, with his inimitable Tao, stand- 
ing for the Old Testament, with its matciiless discourses on God ; 
and Confucius, with his ethical sermonettes, standing for the New 
Testament, with its tenderly beautiful descriptions of what man's 
relation should be to man. China might have written a different; 
history had the teachings of tlie two schools been harmonized, as 
they might have been, and had Lao Tze, with Confucius, received the 
eqnal attention and honor which was his due. Had Confacianism 
and Taoism retained their pristine pnrity, remained nucoutaminated, 
and been permitted to shed their light unhindered, China might 
have beeu saved. She would have avoided her nnbeadable artificial- 
ism, belief in a future life might have borne its own fruit, and the 
religious emotions would uot have beeu so abs(dutely ignored as they 
are by the average ChiuamaQ of to-day. It is noteworthy that 
China's choicer spirits — those who, longing for a higher ideal than 
that taught iu the goverument schools, have established a number 
of sects or coteries, iu which are taught the ethics of Confucianism 
aud the mysticism of Lao Tze — and like-minded thinkers mingled iu 
varying proportions according to the idiosyncrasies or spiritual 
attaiuments of their founders. TLie members of these select 
bodies, conscious that they have made some forward movement 
iu morals and philosophy, are nnfortonately too oftea propor- 
tionately self-conceited. It is therefore always difHcult and some- 
times impossible to lead them to accept the Lord Jesus as their 
Master and Saviour, but it is nevertheless from among these self- 
same truth-seekers that missionaries may hope to find their fiuest 
converts. 
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Lao Tze, Confucius, and Christ. 

No gennine Taoist exists to-da,y, and the Confucian snbstitntes 
conduct for character, mistakes manners for morals, but there was 
something divine in the way that the founders of these two systems 
realized that the true life is a result det)endent on inward activity, 
and that no temporal gam can compensate for moral loss. By their 
lives they pressed home the question, " What shall it profit a man if 
he gain the whole world and lose his own soul P " Yet they failed, 
dismally failed ; and in tiieir own interests, no less than in the 
interests of that universal religion, which is rapidly supplanting 
them and all similar provincial systems, we mast ask why ? 

I note first, that we search iu vaiu through tlio writings of 
these two great leaders of Chinese thought for any subjective treat- 
ment of morality, anything corresponding to the Christian concept 
of conscience or sin. For them there would have been no meaning 
in Kant's celebrated saying that "two things filled his mind with 
admiration and awe — the starry heavens above and the moral law 
within." The literature of early Egypt, and the writings of Homer, 
show the same lack, but to the credit of our Chinese authors be it 
said they teach that man can only live a complete life, enjoy 
liberty of soal and freedom from sensuous desires through a true 
insight into the nature of things. This is the closest that they 
approximate to the Christian standard of an inner moral interpreter 
of right and wrong. They failed to perceive that the result of 
that which enters through the medium of the intellect, depends 
entirely on wha,t is a,lrea,dy tliere. Given pre-existing (pialities 
leading towards righteonsiiess, meditation on the abstract, and the 
study of propriety, may do much toward leading the student to a 
higher and -better life, but wluit nf those to whom wholesome medi- 
tation and study are impossible ? Lao 'Jze and Confucius failed, 
as have others also, because they overlooked the I'actor of sin. Hav- 
ing no true view of man's need they failed to see that something 
more than mere intellectual enlightenment is essential for salvation, 
viz., a rectification of the will, because it is not ignorance so much 
as wilful disobedience that is the root of the present disorder. What 
the old Puritans expressively called "law-work" is as necessary for 
the devout lovers of Lao 'J'zc as for tlie rationalistic followers of 
(!onfucius. "If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, 
and the truth is not iu us." 

I have first dealt with that which is most important. What 
follows, if equally significant, is less vital. Look at the immense 
gulf which exists between Paganism and Christianity as shown in 
the way their leaders meet sorrow and disappointment. Lao Tze 
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and Coufacins understood the secret of detachment from self, yet 
each met defeat with defiance, not delight. Under the shadow of 
the cross Jesus exultantly cried, " I have a baptism to be baptized 
with, and how am I straitened until it be accomplished ? " Paul, 
ending in a dungeon a busy life spent in the service of others, wrote : 
" For I am already being offered, and the time of my departure is 
come. I have fought the good fight, I have finished the course, I 
have kept the faith. Henceforth there is laid up for me the crown 
of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous judge, shall give to 
me in that day." Compare tiie swan song of Confucius. Prof. 
Legge tells us that on the morning of his death he arose early, 
" and with his hands behind his back, dragging his staff, he moved 
about his door, crooning over 

Tlie great mountain must enimble ; 

Tlie strong beani mvLSt break ; 

And the wisu man wither away like a plant." 

Ilis last words were: "No intelligent monarch arises; there is 
no one in the emi)ire that will make ine his master. My time has 
come to die." Lao Tze likewise, notwithstanding his noble philos- 
ophy, which may be summed up in two lines from Schiller, 

" In the heart's holy stillness only beams 
The shrine of refuge from life's stormy throne" 

could not avoid deep depression at the failure of the world to 
a,ppreciate his worth. "Forlorn am I," he murmurs, "so forlorn. 
Ir, a[)pears that I have no place whither I may return home."* 
With more to the same effect. Ruskiu well explains the difference 
wliich we here see. " Whatever virtue the pagan possessed was 

rooted in pride and fruited with sorrow but the Christian 

virtue is rooted in self-debasement and strengthened under suffering 
by gladness and hope." That is just it; the Pagan always suffers 
keenly because he does not know "gladness and hope." 

In so 1'ar as Lao Tze's teachings summed up in the words 
^, te ^, M ^, made for self-sacrifice in opposition to self-assertion, 
they were (Christian; but in so far as they lead to contempt of life 
or to extinction of will, they were opposed to the spirit of Christ, 
which means perfect mental and spiritual health combined with a 
"passion for human service." 

Present Day Taoism. 

"Without stirring memories of its founder, without a canon of 

Scripture, such as the Confncianists could appeal to, without the 

sriiidance of an enthusiastic living leader, Taoism, which dealt 

almost exclusively in concepts, and said comparatively little about 

* Chapter 20, ^ ^ ^ ^ gS S^ @. 
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conduct, rapidly degenerated. Clinang Tze and other Taoists have 
ex[)an(led the lofty sentirneats of their Master, bat the more subtle 
and refined elements of his system were gradually lost sight of, and 
after the introdnctioii of Buddhism into China when, in imitation 
of tlie new arrival, Taoists organized themselves into a religions 
denomination with temples, priests, and ceremonies, Lao Tze's ideas 
were speedily buried beneath a heap of cabalistic nonsense. Priest- 
craft and spirituality can never live together. One or the other 
must always go, and from the day when Taoism became an affair 
of the priests, the simplicity of Lao Tze's system vanished for ever. 
Its name is the only link the Taoism of to-day lias with Lao Tze's 
Tao. The most attractive thing in the modern jumble which 
mascpierades under his name, is the portrait of Lao Tze which tradi- 
tion has preserved for us. The old man is pictured with a long 
■white beard, a pleasant face and penetrating eyes, riding an ox and 
clasping to his breast a manuscript of his only book. A very differ- 
ent person from the interior man with a cold, calm exterior that a 
perusal of his writing conjures in our mind. 

It must, however, be admitted that Lao Tze is himself partly to 
blame for the superstitious search for the elixir vitse, which is the 
main feature of present day Taoism. It is unfortunate that he so 
exclnsively confined himself to mere ohiter dicta, leaving others to 
interpret his sayings as they might. He is especially obscure when- 
ever he attempts to deal at any length with immortality. Such 
passages as chapter 50, in which Lao Tze boldly claims to be able 
to become immane from the attacks of the rhinoceros, the tiger, or 
soldiers, are inexcusable. We may well think witti Chalmers that 
our author is " trifling," or ask with Legge if he is not " indulging 
the play of his poetic fancy ? " But I am loth to believe that such 
a man as Lao Tze deliberately trifled, or that he wrote that for 
which he saw no foundation in fact. I would ask therefore if there 
is not a profound philosophy underlying Lao Tze's extraordinary 
statements, a philosopliy which explains the like miraculous element 
in Christianity, and which modern science is bringing to the light. 

It is now an admitted fact that mind can converse with mind 
at any distance without the use of visible means of communication, 
and that the physical body can be healed, helped, hurt or even 
killed by the action of the mind. Lao Tze's extravagant claims for 
his Tao which have so greatly puzzled scholars and prevented them 
from fully a,ppreciating his work, are, when we make allowance for 
his love of striking paradox, and his Eastern methods of speech, 
not one whit more extravagant than the claims of the Christian 
scientists and mental healers who are making such rapid strides in 
the United States and elsewhere. I no more believe iu Christian 
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science, falsely so called, than I believe in Taoism — I have less 
faith in Mrs. Eddy than I have in Lao Tze — bnt without accepting 
the philosophy of Christian science, it must be admitted that its 
disciples frequently work apparent miracles which caunot readily 
be explained. On the other hand, they sometimes signally fail ; 
why, it is not my present bnsiness to enquire ; bat what I wish to 
make very clear is that mind has an almost unlimited power over 
matter, and that this is the key to very much in the latter part 
of the Tao Teh King which has hitherto been ragarded as inexplic- 
able. Lao Tze anticipated by 2,500 years what we are to-day only 
beginning to learn. 

I end my appreciation with a paragraph from Riimakrishua, 
a Hindoo sage of the last generation, whose life Prof. Max Muller 
has recently published. It is a concise summary of Lao Tze's 
creed. "Instead of preaching to others, if one worships God all 
that time, that is enough preaching, lie who strives to make 
himself free is the real preacher. Hundreds come to him from all 
sides, no one knows whence, to him who is free, and are taught. 
Wiieu the flower ofiens, the bees come from all sides, uninvited and 
unasked." This principle is also thoroughly Confucian. "Tsze Loo 
asked what constituted the superior man. The Master said, ' The 
cultivation of himself in reverential carefulness.' ' And is this all ? ' 
said Tsze Loo. ' He cultivates himself so as to give rest to others,' 
was the reply. ' And is this all ? ' again asked Tsze Loo. The 
Master said : 'He cultivates himself so as to give rest to all the 
peo[)le; even Yaou and Shun were still solicitous about this." (^Vide 
Legge's Classics. Confucian Analects, XIV 45.) 

N. B. — For the Confucian orthodox opinion of Lao Tze and his 
teaching those interested in tlie subject may consult the well known 
1^ "^M M M'M- The other side, showing how Lao Tze's teaching 
may be reconciled with those of Confucius and his school, is fully 
set forth mMMU^m by M fi S- 
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3n fIDemoriant. 

Mhs. J. B. THOMPSON. 

The Shansi Mission of tlie American Board has again been called to 
mourn the loss of a beloved member of its little band by the death of 
Mrs. J. B. Thompson, ne'e Miss D'Etta T. Hewett, which occurred 
August 23rd at her late home in llen-ts'un, Sliansi. A little daughter 
was born July 3rd, and though Mrs. Tiiompsoa seemed quite frail she 
was thought by those attending her to be doing well, and began to get 
around. On August 19th she was attacked by what proved to be 
inflammation of the bowels, which in a day or two developed into 
peritonitis, and this tcrnunatod her life as above stated. 
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The deceased was born in New York State November 1st, 1863. Her 
fattier died while she was quite young, and the family, after moving several 
times, finally settled in Minnesota. D'Etta thirsted for knowledge, and 
early determined to get an education if possible. Notwithstanding 
many difficulties, which would have discouraged a less resolute spirit, she 
attended scliool in various places, graduating from the high school of 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

After teaching for a time to obtain funds to start with, she entered 
the classical course of Oberlin College, from which she was graduated 
with a good standing as a scliolar in 1888, supporting herself by 
-work and teaching during her entire courses. She w.is known by her 
class-mates and friends as an earnest, independent and persevering stu- 
dent. Miss Hewett was convoi-ted (piite yi>ung, and during Iter course at. 
Oberlin, sat under the earnest, efifeetive preaching of the late Dr. James 
Brand, pastor of the First Church in that city. She greatly admired I)r. 
Brand ; and his earnest, fearless and practical appjjlication of spiritual 
truth, deeply impressed her and had much to do no doubt with her own 
spiritual life and experiences. During these years she became deeply 
interested in foreign missionaiy work, and dcscided to devote her life to 
China, mainly through the infiucnce of Mr. and Mi-s. Stimson, formerly of 
this Mission, who were then home on furlou!j;h. She was first designated 
to Peking, owing to a pressing iieed just then for a young lady worker in 
that field, but later she asked to be transferred to the Shansi mission, 
giving as her reason that otiiers could easily be found to take up the work 
in Poking, but comparatively few wanted to come to this more distant and 
difficult field. She reached here November, 1890, and was for some 
months in the home of the writer, and impressed us all with her genuine 
and sterling character and her desire to make the most of her life. She 
finally settled in Fen-chou-fu and began work in connection with that 
station. 

In October, 1892, she was married to Rev. J. B. Thompson, of the 
Keu-ts'un stiition, wliere siie lived, with the exception of a furlough home, 
till the time of her death. She was greatlj' interested in her work for 
women, and did what she could with her growing family to teach and 
lead them to Christ, often ridin<i many miles on horse or donkey back to 
reach their homes and instruct then). 

Tlius the husband has lost a devoted wife, the little ones a fond 
and loving motlier, her associates a kind and sympathetic friend, and the 
Mission a faithful and consecrated worker. 

She died in the full assurance of faith, and her end was peace. 
When told she could not live she was not alarmed in the least, but ex- 
pressed herself as wanting to live if it was God's will, but ready and willing 
to "depart and be with Christ." Though fully conscious to the last, and 
able to give minute directions as to the disposal of her children and 
personid effects and to send farewells to her friends, she died without a 
murmur or regret, wholly trusting in the Redeemer, with whom she had 
walked since girlhood. 

Thounh removed from her place and work here, and seemingly cut off 
in the midst of her days, it was not a wasted or unfiinshed life, for she was 
"like as a shock of corn cometh in its season" and ready to be gathered 
in at the hai'vost. In thi; sprini:; Mrs. Thompson wa,s aiHicted by the death 
of her au)ther and a sweet child of her own, twenty-ime months old, 
and though these were h(!a\y trials, she bore them with a submission and 
Ciu'istiau fortitude that was very remitrkablo and beautiful. It was 
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observed by ono who had been with her all summor and attended her last 
sickness that it seemed to her during those weeks that Mrs. Tliompson was 
ripeiiirjir for heaveii. 

kShe has gone from us, and the irreparable loss to her family and 
Mission is, no doubt, her infinite gain, and thus we are comforted. We 
laid lier away in the little foreign cemetery overlooking the city of Tai- 
yuen-fu, there to await the <;lad resurrection morn when she wid hear the 
welconie voice saying : " Come yo blessed of my Father inherit the king- 
dom prepared for you from the foundation of the world." 

D. H. Clapp. 
Sliansi Mission, A. B. C. F. M. 



dBbuCiitioiuil gcpiirtmciit* 

Ekv. E. T. William.?, M.A., Editor. 
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PubHshed in the interests of tlio " Educational Association of China." 

Intenmtionsil Institute of China. 

tRFi first meeting held in the now Drill Hall at Shansifhai, was 
one eonvened on Oetober 6r-li to hear Rev. Gilbert Reid's re part 
ol' his efforts in the United States and I'Jurope to aw;i,keii 
interest in the proposed International Institute to be established at 
I'ekinj^. 

Mr. John Goodnow, the U. S. (yonsnI-General, presided, and said 
that they had been watchin.ii; Mr. lieid's progress in the United 
States and elsewhere as he attempted to enlist men in co-operation, 
not to build railways or exploit mines, but in other and better ways 
to help (Jhina, and now they eoiigraruhited him on his return and 
bad met to hear his report and offer him their friendly co-operatiou. 

Mr. lieid said he had been aw;iy over two years and had been 
greatly cheered in all his efforts by the recollectiou of the goodwill 
of both Ciiiuese and foreign residents of Shanghai. The snecess of 
the plau for our International Institute, he said, would depend on 
the favor and aid of foreign u;itious and on tliat of the s'Jveruing 
classes of (!!hiua. Bel'ore leaving China in; had already secured the 
formal sanction of eleven princes and ministers at Peking and the 
informal approval of many other oflicials, both Chinese and Manchu, 
besides the nnaaiimous sup[)ort of the foreign community in China, 
diplomatic, consular, mercantile and missionary, and subscriptions 
to the amount of Tls. 20,000, two-thirds of wliich had come from 
Chinese. During 'us absence he had visited ten different countries 
in the interest of the cnterprize, a great part of the time being spent 
in the United States. The first and last country visited was Japan, 
but he iiud spent a few days only there, and so had not had time to 
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bring tbe matter properly before the people. Still, Tls. 2,000 had 
been promised conditionally. Dnriuo; the first part of his stay in 
the United States he had secnred over £3,000 for building, equip- 
ment or maintenance, and on his retvirn from Europe last July he 
fonnd the interest in China greatly increased and had succeeded in 
organizing a New York committee to raise £1,000 more for one 
building and £400 in annnal subscriptions sufficient to support the 
members of the Institute froui New York. In addition to this the 
Philadelphia Commercial Museum had [)romised duplicates of its 
exhibits, valued at £2,000 to £3,000. Another committee had been 
organized at San Francisco, and attempts are being made there to 
raise £3,000 on the Pacific coast for one building in case Germany 
fails to do this work. 

Ten mouths were spent in England and Scotland. A London 
committee of twenty-five men was formed, all of whom had had 
connection with China, and this committee decided to try to raise 
£3,000 for one building of the Institute. He found a great deal of 
interest in Chinese affairs exhibited in Great Britain, but the feeling 
was not so optimistic as could be wished. He had had much 
assistance from the British press. A visit to Holland had resulted 
in the organization of a committee in that country, which was 
especially interested in the exposition part of the plan, and pro- 
posed to raise £3,000 for such a building. Failing this, it had been 
suggested that £1,000 should be raised to build the Wilhelmiua 
Hall m honor of the queen. He had spent but a very brief time in 
Belgium, but had several very satisfactory conferences with the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, upon wliose suggestion he will confer 
further with the Belgian Minister at Peking. But a week was 
spent in Paris, yet as a result of the visit a committee on which a 
number of noted men are serving, is endeavoring to raise £3,000 for 
the library building. Ten days were sjient in Germany, where, 
with the assistance of Dr. Stnebel, formerly German Consul-General 
at Shanghai, the scheme was brought to the notice of the Imperial 
Chancellor and of the Emperor. Here, too, a number of distin- 
guished gentlemen had orgiiuized themselves into a committee to 
raise, it was proposed, £3,000 as stated above, for an exposition 
building, but uo action will be taken until it is seen what attitude 
the Peking government will assume toward the enterprize. Ten 
days in St. Petersburg resulted in bringing the matter to the atten- 
tion of the Czar and of a number of iuflueiitial persons, and it was 
expected that llussia would assist, if other couutries did so. 
An audience was had of the king of Sweden and promise of 
assistance secured, provided the work should become thoroughly 
international. The ";oodwill of the Danish government was also 
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promised, and a committee is being formed in Copenhagen to raise 
£1,000 for a building. 

Mr. lleid has shown immense energy and admirable tact in 
the management of his great work, and has great reason to be 
encouraged. We hope his plans may be realized. Such an institu- 
tion as is proposed would be of incalculable benefit, not only to 
China but to all the countries contributing, inasmuch as it could 
not fail to awaken deeper interest in the welfare of the Chinese and 
lessen the international jealousy which at present threatens the 
disintegration of this vast empire. We are glad to note that Mr. 
Eeid found no evidence that any country was anxious for the dis- 
memberment of China. As the result of his tour he recommended 
that each country be represented on the council at Peking in pro- 
portion to the amount of money contributed, and that the committee 
of each country appoint the members of the teaching staff from that 
country. The one difficulty in the way of success, as Mr. Reid point- 
ed out, is the uncertainty of securing such guarantees from the 
Chinese government as will secure the money invested. In closing, 
Mr. Eeid said : " I am confident that with appropriate favour and 
co-operation from the Peking government the amount of financial 
assistance would be 200,000 taels (£30,000) or double what we first 
planned for. The outlook is not bright, but the need remains. If one 
has become accustomed to the climbing of mountains of difficulty, 
one more mountain will appear bnt little up among the heights. I 
still believe in the possibilities of China and revere her past history. 
I believe that providence means much for this people, and that His 
guidance is needed in the international complications focused in 
China. On our part, as guests of this country, we ought to seize 
every opportunity to impress the peojjle with the excellent and not 
the worst features of onr civilization, and may it not be that an 
institutional exhibition at the capital of the empire, of the learning 
the art, the invention, the commerce, the generosity, the beneficence 
of Christendom, would not only be a credit to all classes of foreign- 
ers in China, but be the means of saving the nation from threatened 
downfall ? Such an object demands the co-operation of all." 

In a brief speech Mr. Archibald Little offered the following reso- 
lution, which was carried : — 

" That this meeting congratuiate Mr. Reid and the different 
countries visited by him u[)Ou the amount of favour accorded to his 
project to estai)lish an Internationa' Institute at Peking and express 
the hope thattheOhineseauthoiities v.'ill coutintie their co-operation." 

Other addresses were made hy Dr. Kuappe, Dr. McLeod, Rev. 
J. C. Ferguson and Mi'.Tliorne. Tlie latter proposed the gentlemen 
named below for the Shanghai Committee : — 
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Mr. John Goodnow, Dr. Knappe, Messrs. Pelham Warren, F. 
Anderson, F. P. Ball, C. Broderseu, Rev. J. C. Ferguson, Mr. J. T. 
Hamilton, E. A. Hardoon, E. W. Little, A. McLeod, L. Roclier, J. 
L. Scott, M. Eohde, and M. Tillot. 

As an edncatioiial scheme Mr. Reid's plan stands second to none, 
in onr estimation, in its chance of bringing to che knowledge of the 
influential classes of China the great beueiits of Christian civiliza- 
tion and thereby effecting wide reaching changes in the social 
and political conditions of China. 



The T'ien Tsii Eui. 

^^-^ RS. LITTLE has returned from her vacation and has taken 




[loVcJl^ up again, with her accustomed energy, the assault upon the 
cruel custom of foot-binding. In fact, she can hardly be 
said to have suspended her efforts in behalf of the good cause, for 
her vacation seems to have been spent very largely in stirring up 
the good people of England to a more intelligent interest in the 
subject, some of whom proved their sympathy with the T'ien Tsu 
Hni in a very practical way by contributions toward its funds 
In her address at the annual meeting of the Society, held September 
22ud,Mrs. Little said that she could have raised large sums of money 
for the work had she made the effort to do so. She related a number 
of incidents, showing how much interest was shown in the matter. 
The annual meeting was held in the Municipal Hall at 5 p.m. of 
the day mentioned, and was largely attended. Many persons indeed 
were compelled to stand; the seats being all occupied. 

Mr. Pelham Warren, the Acting British Consul-General, presided, 
and addresses were made by Bishop Cranston, Rev. F. L. H. Pott 
Mr. Stanley Smith, Mrs. Little, Rev. B. T. Williams and others. 

The report of the Honorary Secretary, Mrs. G. H. Bondfield, con- 
tained some very interesting items. The distribution of the T'ien Tsu 
Hui literature, she said, had gone on steadily throughout the empire ; a 
number of meetings have been held during the past year among the 
Chinese, and many cases of persons abandoning the practice of foot- 
binding had come under the notice of the Society. At Tientsin many 
of the young men of the aniversity had pledged themselves to work for 
the abolition of the custom. One lady had written from Pao-ting-fu, 
saying that whereas a few years ago there were but two women with 
natural feet in the church there, now there were forty-eight, aside 
from the daughters of (Christians, whose feet had never been bound. 
From Tungchow news came of over ninety women with natural feet. 
Mrs. Goodrich, who sent this information, said : — 
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"Wo found we made very little progress nntil we betran to 
create a sentiment aj^ainst binding- in the minds of our youno; men 
students. After finishing college they waged a warfare which told 
as nothing else ever had. Their desire for wives with onbonnd feet, 
creiited a demand, and mothers do longer excused themselves for 
binding their daughters' feet by saying, ' My daughter can't get 
married unless she has bound feet.' " She adds, " When all young 
husbands throw their weight in this direction, foot-binding is 
doomed." 

From Hunan came equally encouraging reports. At Singan in 
Shensi one old gentleman had started an auti-foot-binding society, 
beginning in his own home, and at last reports over sixty women 
and girls had been thus set free. 

The literature circulated by the T'ien Tsn Hui was : — 

The Hunan Poem 3,000 

Sni-fu Appeal, book form ... ... ... ... 2,8.50 

Sni-fn Appeal, red papers ... ... ... 474 

Cliang Ohih-tung's Pronouncement, as posters ... 2,116 

Pastor Krauz's Tract ... ... ... ... 1,400 

Sheet Tracts 5,590 



Total, ... 15,430 

A new tract by Mr. James, of Peking, was now in the press, and 
would shortly be ready. 

Financially they stood thus : — 

They closed the year 1898 with a balance in 

hand of |274.61 

Their income this year was 532.72 

Making a total of... |807.33 

Expenditure |268.85 

Leaving at present in hand 638.48 

As Mrs. Bondfield was just about leaving for England, after 
the adoption of her report Mrs. N. P. Anderson stepped forward 
and presented her with a souvenir of her connection with the 
Society, a present from the committee in token of their appreciation 
of the good work done by the Honorary Secretary. It was a gold 
dragon, over which are the Chinese characters : " T'ien Tsu Hui," 
and Mrs. Auder.,on hoped it symbolized the future triumidi of the 
Society over this cruel custom which, like the writhing dragon, 
was holding the women of China in its coils. 

Mrs. Little offered the following resolution, which was adopted 
with enthusiasm :— 
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" That all local committees be nrged to gain as many- 
Chinese associates as possible dui-ing the coming year, giving 
each a card of Association and inscribing their names in a book kept 
for the purpose ; and that each local honorary secretary be 
requested to send in the number of associates against the next 
annual meeting." 

In proposing it she reminded the audience that notwith- 
standing this and other hearty meetings were being held, little 
children were still having their feet bound and the bones of their 
feet broken and were still crying through the weary hours of the 
night. She also called attention to the fact that no difference of 
creed or nationality was a bar to membership in the Society. 

Among the officers elected for the ensuing year were the 
following : — 

Preside.nt, Mrs. W. V. Drnminond, Shanghai. 
Organizing Secretary, Mrs. A. Little, Chungking. 
Treasurer, Mrs. J. Edkins, Shanghai. 
Secretary, Mrs. White-Cooper, Shanghai. 

At a later meeting of the Society the Constitution was so 
amended as to admit Chinese to membership on the same terms as 
Europeans, and the terms were altered to SI. 00 per annum, or $10.00 
for a life membership. Missionaries are all rei2;ardL'd as honorary 
members. There is no doubt that the T'ien Tsu Hni has accom- 
plished an immense amount of good. Silently but very steadily the 
movement in favor of natural feet, is spreading everywhere through- 
out the empire. Dr. Muirhead estimated that no less than 12,000 to 
15,000 persons had been led by the influence of this Society to 
discard foot-binding. Mrs. Little gives the membership of the 
Canton Society (native) as 10,000. 

The Protestant orphanages and schools for Chinese girls have, 
for the most part, always exerted their inflnence in behalf of this 
reform, and it is gratifying to note that some of the Eomau Catholic 
orphanages have changed their practice in this regard and no 
longer permit foot-binding. 

There is no place where correct teaching on this subject will 
have more effect than in the schools of China, and it is especially 
important that the young men be properly instructed, for they are 
the coming leaders in society and in the state, and that they can be 
induced to take an active part in the crusade, is proved not only by 
the instance reported by Mrs. Goodrich but by the active propagation 
of the movement by the young men who constituted the bulk of the 
Reform Party so unfortunately crushed last year. 

No humane person can refuse to assist so good a work. 
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THE " KECOKDER AT THE COMING 
MISSIONAEY CONFERENCE. 

A Suggestion. 

To the Editor of 

"The Chinese Recoeder." 

Dear Sib : Douijtless many of tlie 
early subscribers of our faithful old 
friend, the Recoedeb, would be glad 
to avail of any opportunity that 
might be given to complete volumes 
or even sets of the magazine, pro- 
vided it could be done without 
tedious correspondence and fruitless 
expense. Such an opportunity the 
Conference — so rapidl)'' approach- 
ing — should afford, and I venture to 
suggest that interested parties bring 
their odd numbers and l)e prepared 
to help and to be helped in the 
commendable object of making up 
many more complete volumes and 
sots of this valuable publication 
than are now in existence. Tiie 
Committee of Arrangements would 
doubtless be glad to provide for time 
and place of such an exchange, if 
sufficient interest is manifested. 
I consider the matter of sufficient 
importance to merit early atten- 
tion. 

F. Ohlinger. 



THE DOUTIIWAITE MEMORIAL. 

To the Editor of 

"The Chinese Recokdee." 

Deak Sir : In view of the long 
term of kindly service so willingly 
rendered by the late Dr. Douthwaite 
to Europeans and Chinese, it seems 
fitting that something should be 
done which may be an abiding to- 
Iven of the respect in which he was 
held. Such an object can be at- 
tained by carrying into effect his 
own earnest wish to enlarge his 
small " Lily Douthwaite Mevuorial 
Hospital " for Chinese. Dr. Dou- 
thwaite greatly desiied to acquire a 
little more land and extend the 
hospital, but had not funds for this, 
and just before his fatal illness he 
went over with me his plans for 
making the best of the present 
scantj' accommodation. If the sug- 
gestion commends itself to his 
many friends, the enlarged hospital 
can bo called " The Douthwaite 
Memorial," the women's portion 
being named " The Lily Ward," and 
the men's " The Arthur Ward." 

Gifts "in memoriam " towards 
the above object will bo received and 
acknowledged by Mr. J. A. Stooke, 
Mr. McMullan, or the undersigned, 

Chefoo. George King. 



#:iir §00h CiiBk, 



The thirty-first annual report of 
St. Luke's Ilospilal for the Chinese, 
men's and women's wards, in con- 
nection with the American Church 
Mission, Shanghai, shows a total of 
21,689 treated in the men's wards 
and 9,217 in the women's. Dr. 
Boone's work appeals strongly to 
the sympathies of both foreigners 
and natives, as we see he received 
$1,797.76 from the former and 
SGOl.OO from the latter. As in 
many another bospitid in China 



more room is needed and greater 
facilities, and these we hope Dr. 
Boone will have in the near future. 



Shanghai Syllabary, arranged in phonetic 
order. By Rev, J. A. Silsby. Presby- 
terian Mission Press. Price, $2.00. 

This is a very convenient little 
book for finding characters in 
Williams' Dictionary — if one knows 
the Shanghai Colloquial — and con- 
tains 6,263 characters. Others 
than students of Shanghai may also 
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find the work of interest. A very 
small edition necessitated a rather 
large price, but for persons study- 
ing the Shanghai colloquial, it is 
worth it. 



The China Review, or Notes and Queries 
on the Par Kant. No, 6. Vol. XXJII. 
Hongkong, China Mail Office, Ko. 
5 Wyndbam Street, 

An excellent number wliich, to 
borrow Mr. E. H. Parker's remark 
about the Varietes Sinologiques of 
Father Peter Hoang, " enables one 
to pick out all tiie plums in the 
pudding without eating any of the 
' stodgy ' part." 

It contain part of the U ^ ^ 
of Cliang Chih-tung, translated by 
Rev. C, Bone ; " The Ancient 
Coinage of Cliina," accompanied 
by useful cuts, and other valuable 
articles and reviews by well known 
sinologues. It is well prepared, 
well printed and well bound, 

S. I. W. 



Proceedings of the Chiirch Missionary 
Society for Africa and tlie East. One 
hundredth year. 1898-99. 

This volume contains a large 
fund of information about the work 
of this venerable Society in the 
many countries in which its opera- 
tions are extended. The general 
review of the year, read at the 
anniversai-y at Exeter Hall on May 
2nd, begins : The One Hundredth 
Psalm, the "Jubilate" alike of the 
Old and the New Testament church, 
the one psalm bearing the title 
" A Psalm of Praise," fitly express- 
es the desires and aspirations of 
the committee as they render their 
account at the close of the Society's 
one hundicdth year. 

In the Society's sphere of work 
alone there are over 240,000 bap- 
tized native Christians. " In many 
fields," says the report, " there are 
instances also of a warm and zealous 
missionary spirit. The church in 
Uganda affords the most consj)icu- 



ous example." Bishop Tucker found, 
even to the far west of Uganda, 
"twelve churches with acconmioda- 
tion for 3,000 worshippers ; 2,000 
were able or learning to read, one 
hundred were communicants, and 
forty-five of these hundred were 
engaged as teachers, supported by 
the natives themselves. The pio- 
neers of this work had been natives 
themselves." 

" But the committee are sadly 
aware that in the mis.sion-field, as 
at home, there are names on the 
roll of baptized Christians, yes, and 
of communicants also, whose pro- 
fession of Christ is little more than 
a nominal one," and yet there is a 
sure hope of ultimate success. 

" The adults, converts from 
Paganism, Heathenism, or Moham- 
medanism, who were admitted by 
baptism into the visible church 
during the year were G,878, an 
average of 132 a week." 

There are valuahle reports from 
China and an excellent testimony 
to the value of missionaries as 
pioneers of trade, given by Consul 
W. R, Carles, in the volume. There 
are also clear cut maps accompany- 
ing the report from each field. 

S. I. W. 



@ M ?l S Personal Evidences of Chris- 
tianity, By Shun Kioh-tsi, a native 
ChrisiSian. Preshyleriau Mission Press. 

This is one of a series of volumes 
devised and carried out by Dr. 
Allen in connection with the DiiFu- 
sion Society, the express object of 
which is to illustrate the impres- 
sions of the wi'iters vfith regard 
to Christianity. TJie volumes, of 
which this is the thirteenth, are 
largely made up of the experience 
of Indian converts on tlie subject, 
and are translations in Chinese of 
what has appeared in that country 
at the instance of the Christian 
Vernacular Society of India. The 
present volume is original, written 
by a native Christian 92 years of 
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age. Ifc is a very superior work in 
literary 8(3^6 and sentiment, and 
-well calculated to make a deep 
impression on the minds of scholars 
in their inquiries about Christianity, 
its character and practical efi'ects. 

There is a photograph of the 
author at the outset, presenting a 
most venerable appearance, and 
really bears out the aspect of the 
man, as the writer well knows 
him and can testify to his high 
scholarship and mental activity, 
of which the work before us is a 
wonderful proof at his advanced age. 
He begins with an account of 
himself in early days, his place of 
birth and parentage, his course of 
study, and the inquiries he was led 
to make at the hc'inds of his teachers 
and others in reference to creation, 
providence, and such like, to which 
he received no satisfactory answers, 
any more than he could evolve 
them out of his own mind. Gradu- 
ally he was brought into contact 
with foreign missionaries, and after 
being made acquainted with their 
views on these subjects, he was led 
to profess his faith in the person of 
Christ and His divine teachings. 
So he became a Cliristian, which 
he has now been for forty years. 
He describes with great interest 
the part he took for many years 
in the composition of Dr. Allen's 
magazine, the Wan-kivoh-kung-pao, 
or Review of the Times, which 
has obtained a wide and useful 
circulation. He also did good 
service in the establishment of 
the Anglo-Chinese College, se- 



curing for it a high name and 
great prosperity, which it con- 
tinues to have. The book closes 
with a pathetic article on his 
advanced age and the importance 
of Christianity in relation to China. 
He speaks from his own experience, 
and in view of the condition of 
things in his native country, the 
necessity of a moral and political 
change in all departments, which 
none of the systems current are 
able to meet, he would that the 
truth about which he has said so 
much were accepted as the rule of 
life, the standard of government, 
and the supreme ground of hope in 
the future. 

Suffice it that such a work as 
the above is fitted to be eminently 
useful among a leading class of 
minds, and it is strongly recom- 
mended to such as may be in the 
way of taking advantage of it. We 
need personal evidences of the 
truth of Christianity in the lives 
and writings of its adherents, and 
Dr. Allen has done well to induce 
Mr. Shun to place on record his 
convictions on the subject. Indeed 
we consider this point of view in 
the promulgation of Christianity of 
such great moment that we would 
urge its adoption far more largely 
than it has hitherto been done. 
All varieties of style and experience 
might easily be given, adapted to the 
requirements of different classes, 
as obtains abundantly in native 
religious literature, and without a 
doubt it would greatly promote the 
object we have iu view. 



^bilortal Cnmmmt, 



The action of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy in securing 
political status for their members 
in Chiua, with the privilege o£ 
demanding audience with the 



officials, etc., has met with but one 
opinion, perhaps, on the part of 
Protestant missionaries as to the 
unwisdom of such a course; but 
as to what Protestant missionaries 
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should now do in view of what 
the Catholics have already done, 
opinions are not so unanimous. 
Some think that we should ask 
our representatives at Pekin to 
demand like privileges and 
prerogatives for oursolves, in 
order to place us on an equal 
footing with them. Tiiey argue 
that the Catholics will use this 
newly-acqnired power to increase 
their influence on every liand and 
create havoc among Protestant 
Christians even more than here- 
tofore, unless they are met with 
like privileges and powers on 
the part of the Protestants. It 
would also seem that the Chinese 
government is possibly desirous 
that Protestant misaionariea 
should be placed on a similar 
footing with the Catholics, as 
proclamations — wliolly unsolicit- 
ed — have been issued by offi- 
cials in different places, stating 
that Protestants were to be treat- 
ed just the same as Catholics 
as relates to the privileges, 
etc., granted by the Imperial 
edict. 

• « • 

On the other hand, probably 
the great majority of Protestant 
missionaries — quite the great 
majority so far as we have heard 
— think it would be unwise to ask 
for any more than what has 
already been accorded us. There 
is no question but that there 
is a growing sentiment of favor 
towards Protestants among the 
officials, just because they have 
disclaimed official rank and 
interfered with political matters 
just as little as possible. The 
evils that come from the exercise 
of the missionaries' power in the 
case of lawsuits and the like, 
are too patent to need mentioning. 
And these evils would be in- 



creased many fold if missionaries 
were to demand and accept still 
higher rights and prerogatives. 
True, the outward respect of offi- 
cials might seem to be increased, 
but the inward hatred would be 
magnified many fold. 

* « * 

The Presbyterian Mission Press 
has just issued a new and revised 
List of the Missionaries in China, 
giving a total, including wives, 
of 2,818. This is certainly a good 
showing, and ifc is cause for thank- 
fulness that there are so many 
Protestant missionaries at work 
in this land. But perhaps the 
figures may be misleading with- 
out analysis, for though there is 
such a goodly number of names 
there are but 566 ordained men ; 
858 being single ladies. We are 
constrained to call attention to 
this fact, as undue stress is often 
laid upon the number of mission- 
aries laboring in China; sufficient 
allowance not being made for the 
wives of missionaries and single 
ladies. These are all g<7od and 
valuable workers in their way 
and place, but in reckoning up 
the laboring force in China, 
the distinction shouldnot be lost 

sight of. 

# * * 

The contemplation of these 
numbers brings up for serious 
Consideration the question of the 
next general Conference to be 
held in Shanghai in 19U1. How 
many are likely to be present? 
How are they to be entertained ? 
IE there were 445 at the Confer- 
ence of 1890, when there were 
only 1,296 missionaries all told, 
it is probable that a very much 
larger number will be present 
at this coming one. "We believe 
the committee has alroaily under 
Consideration the question as to 
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wliother ifc may not be expedient 
to mn-kc this a delegated body, 
provided some suitable basis of 
representation Ciin be hit npon. 
Doubtless there will be objec- 
tions, lint we hardly see how such 
a Coiifci'ence as would probably 
assein hie, if there are no restric- 
tions, could bo accommodated. 

Wb liavo Just received from 
the Chinese imperial Post Office 
a sheet showing the names of 
the ddTerent offices opened where 
let? s can bo received and dis- 
pai ^.led, etc. The total number 
as thus <»'iven is thirty principal 
offices and ninety-seven subsidia- 
ry, thus showing a rapid, and 
so satisfactory, estensiou of the 



privileges and advantages of the 
Imperial post. Considering t lie 
difficulties there rausfc be to con- 
tend with, in establishing postal 
offices and postal routes in such 
a land as China, wo consider 
that very commendable proirresa 
has been made, and as there 
seems to be no let up in the exten- 
siiin of the number of routes and 
offices, we presume a much larger 
number of offices will be opened 
in the near future. But it is 
enough to make one slirink to 
think of establishing post-offices 
throughout the Chinese empire. 
Hercuhjau is no name for the 
magnitude of the task. Wo 
only hope Sir llobort Hart may 
not find the task too ouerous. 
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Anti-Opium League in 
China. 

Contributions. 

Previously reported ... $157.21 
Dr. J. G. Kerr, Canton, 5.00 
Rev. W. E. Manly, Chung- 
king 3.81 

Miss B. M. Hunt, Chungking 2.00 



„ M. I/, Cumber „ 


2.00 


Dr. R. Wolfondale 


6.00 


J. Murray „ 


5.00 


L. and C. N. Wigham „ 


5.00 


^ Pi ^ ^. Soochow ... 


20.00 


mmi. » - 


10.00 




$214.02 


W. H. Paek, M.D., 


Treasurer. 


Soochow, China. 





Rev. Walter C. Taylor, of Pao- 
ning, Szechuen, in a mimeographed 
sheet which has come to us, vvrites : — 

" Ail is quiet in the province as 
far as we know. There seems to be 



more than a usual number of those 
wandciing hordes of robbers, and 
sometimes our friends have narrow 
escapes from falling into their hands. 
Our bi'otlier, Mr. Aldis, came close 
up(m a band of them some short 
time since, and we hear that other 
of our workers have not deemed it 
safe to make an ordinary itinera- 
tion in the country districts for the 
same reason. 

" We have now come to the end of 
a long, hot, and very trying summer. 
The thermometer reached 107" in. 
the shade on Wednesday, Juljr 'M'M\, 
and for some twenty days it k(!i>t up 
between 9-5° and 107°. Wo liave all 
been much tried by it, even the 
natives found it a great strain, much 
sickness and many deatlis. Seven 
funerals passed our door in one dajr. 
One of tlie results — and a very 
serious one — is the failure of the 
rice harvest again, through want 
of water. This, the staple article of 
food in these parts, is selling for 
double its former price, forty basons 
costing 800 cash even now." 
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The Opening of looker 
Memorial Hospital, 
Soochow. 

Some years ago a wealthy and 
benevolent man, Mr. Nathaniel 
Tooker, of East Orange, New Jersey, 
XJ. S. A., found that his wife, dur- 
ing a long and painful illness, had 
hei' sufferings mitisated by the 
skill of doctors and the efficiency of 
trained nurses. It was her wish, 
and also his, to establish in China a 
well appointed hospital in which 
women and children might obain 
the benefits of medical science as 
understood in America. The Took- 
er Hospital for women and chil- 
dren in Soochow is the outcome of 
their benevolent plans. The hospital 
was built under the supervision of 
Rev. D. N. Lyon, from plans sent 
out by Mr. Tooker. The medical 
work is under the care of Miss 
Mary A. Ayer and Miss Frances 
P. Cattell, both of them doctors, 
trained and graduated at the Wo- 
man's Medical College of Pennsyl- 
vania. They have been in Soo- 
chow a year, studying the language 
and observing the ways of the peo- 
ple and medical missionary metliods. 
They are assisted by Miss Mary 
Lattimore, for many years a mis- 
sionary in Nanking, and by Miss 
Nettie Moomau, recently arrived 
from TJ. S. A. The work is under 
the control of the American Pres- 
byterian Church, North. 

The buildings consist of three 
parts. Pirst, the row of one story 
rooms extending in a line along the 
street. These rooms are used as 
kitchen, servants' quarters and outer 
reception room. Second, the hospital 
main building. Third, tlie dwelling 
house occupied by the ladies in 
chaige of the work. 

lu the main building, under the 
first floor, which is six feet from 
the ground, there is a basement, 
having the ground surface levelled 
and cemented. This basement has 



doors and windows, and is available 
as a store room for boxes and 
furniture. On the first floor we find 
reception room, consulting room, 
drug room, and one large ward sixty 
by twenty feet. On the second floor 
there is another large ward, imme- 
diately over the one below, and cor- 
responding to it in size. These are 
the common wards. Tiiere is a small 
ward for private use of wealthy 
patients who do not wish to go into 
the lacge wards with others. There 
is a room for the nurse, another to 
be used as an operating room, closets 
for bedding. In the garret there 
is storage room of great extent. 

At one end of tfie large wards 
there is a shaft or well extending 
from top to bottom. In this is a 
lift consisting of two frames mutu- 
ally equipoised by a connecting 
rope which runs throuj^h a pulley 
in the attic. As one frame rises its 
mate descends. Tliese frames slide 
up and down in groves. The use 
of this lift saves carrying water and 
slops up and down the stairs. 

The beds are of American man- 
ufacture : iron frames, wire trian- 
gular concatenated springs surface, 
strongmuslin mattresses and pillows 
stuffed with straw, Chinese mos- 
quito curtains. The iron frames 
are painted white. By emptying 
and burning the straw, boiling the 
mattress and pillow covers and 
washing tlie iron frames and wire 
springs the beds can be effectual- 
ly cleansed and vermin extermi- 
nated. The building is covered with 
corrugated iron. On the south side 
are verandahs above stairs and 
below. The main building is sep- 
arated from the line of one story 
rooms by a wide court, spanned in 
the middle by a covered passage 
connecting the main building with 
the kitchen. This court is paved 
throughout and bordered by V 
shaped surface drains, cemented. A 
large cistern, lined with cement, 
affords a plentiful supply of raia 
water. 
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The Formal Opening. 

On October I7th the hospital 
was formally opened. Mr. Good- 
now, the IJ. S. Consul-General 
Was the leading spirit in this 
affair. Mr. Conger, the United 
States Minister to China, and Mr. 
Goodnow, arrived in Soochow at 
noon and left at nine o'clock p.m. 
Into the iiitervening hours they 
crowded .some exceedingly interest- 
ing events. Their plan was to invite 
a representative body of Chinese 
officials to meet at the hospital 
and unite in social intercourse with 
the foreigners, to show tiiem the 
institution, to tell them with plain 
emphasis that could not be mis- 
taken that the United States 
officers approve of this hospital 
work and intend to protect the 
workers, to entertain the oilioials 
at tiifin and give them an oppor- 
tunity to promise their protection, 
and to do all this in kind and 
courteous style. It was a good 
plan, and it was executed with 
smoothness and success. 

It were Song to tell how Mr. Good- 
now notified the Taotai in Soochow 
that the United States Minister 
was coming ; how the Chinese 
officials were invited to attend the 
opening of the hospital; how the 
Taotai communicated with Mr. 
Clarke, Coinuiissioner of Customs, 
and after consultation with him, 
ordered a jetty to be covered and 
dressed, sedan cliairs to be provided, 
officers to be at the jetty to meet 
the distinguished guests, soldiers to 
be paraded with guns and drums and 
banners, so that the arrival of the 
visitors should be marked with due 
pomp and pride and circumstance. 

The officials waited near the 
jetty from six o'clock a.m. till 
noon. At that time the party of 
guests arrived. As the boat touched 
the jetty the cards of tlie officials 
were presented. Messrs. Conger, 
Goodnow, and Cheshire stepped 
ashore and stood upon the covered 



jetty. The governor's adjutant 
proniptly asked, " Which is the 
mitiister 1 " at the same time pre- 
senting the governor's large red 
card and welcoming Mr. Conger to 
Soochow in the governor's name. 
The officials' names were called out 
by an interpreter from a list in his 
hand, and they came forward in 
the order of their rank and shook 
hands with their guests. A three- 
fold salute from a noisy little gun 
was tired, the soldiers in the road 
stood to their arms, banners flut- 
tered gaily in the breeze, chair 
coolies hastened to take their posi- 
tions. Mr. Conger made a short 
speech to the officials, thanking 
them for the welcome they gave 
hiai, and said that he would be 
glad to meet them at the Tooker 
Hospital at two o'clock, the hour 
fixed for the opening ceremony. 
This was interpreted, and in a few 
minutes the guests took the chairs 
provided for them and went to the 
hospital, three miles distant, pre- 
ceded by a guard of soldiers and 
policemen. 'The Chinese officials 
also repaired to the appointed place. 
Tliey were as follows : the Grain 
Intendant, or Taotai, who in addi- 
tion to his other duties, has charge 
of the Bureau of Foreign Affairs 
in Soochow; the governor's adju- 
tant (the soldiers present were a 
part of the force under him) ; 
the sub-prefect, who is chief of 
police in the native city ; magis- 
trates ; interpreters, and Custoui- 
house officers. These gentlemen 
were assembled in a guild-liall 
near the hospital before two o'clock. 
The lieutenant-governor also came. 
The foreign guests included Mr. 
Conger, Mr. Goodnow, Messrs. Che- 
shire, Fitch, and Williams, Dr. 
Barohet, Dr. Hykes. These came 
from Shanghai. Three ladies came 
with tliem — Mrs. Goodnow, Mrs. 
Fitch, and Mrs. Rich. Nearly all 
the Soochow missionaries were pres- 
ent. Also Mr. and Mrs. Clarke 
and Mr. and Mrs. Olsen. 
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A lonrj tablo was placed in the 
largo ward on the first floor, and Mr. 
Gooduowsatat the head of it. The 
guests were properly arranged ac- 
cordini;; to their rank. The places 
of honor were given to Mr. Conger 
on the right of Mr. Goodiiow and 
the lieutenant-governor on liis loft. 
A few forei^ni^rs were sandwiched 
among thn Chinese, but tli(^ majority 
of them wore in the hosjiital recep- 
tion room, separated f i-om the ward 
by :>. hall. Promprly at two o'cloolc, 
a messenger was sent to invite the 
Chinese guests to come in. They 
entered I In; reception room, h(^a(led 
by the lieutenant-governor and Tao- 
tai. After they had been greeted 
by Mr. Conger and Mr. Goodiiow, 
they were led through the build- 
ing ; the lieutenant-governor and 
Taotai, at their own request, 
were introduced to the ladies 
who are to conduct the hospital, 
and about half-past two o'clock all 
sat down to tiffin. They had been 
informed that each one would find 
his card at his place at the table. 
As soon as the guests were seated 
Mr. Goodnow called uponjDr. Hykes 
to invoke the divine blessing. At a 
word aU rose, and after the blessing, 
were again seated. Tiffin was served 
promptly. The food was toothsome 
and abundant ; no wine. The excel- 
lence of the food and service showed 
that there was " a firm hand on 
the helm." In eating, "haste not, 
lialt not," was the style, and in 
fifty minutes signs showed that 
post-prandial eloquence would soon 
be erupting. The guests in the re- 
ception room came into the ward 
and sat or stood around the sides 
of the room. Mr. Goodnow spoke 
in English ; Dr. Barchet interpreted 
in Chinese. Mr. Conger gave an 
address, interpreted by Mr. Che- 
shire. The Taotai responded in 
Chinese, interpreted by Mr. Wu in 
English. These speeches contained 
sentiments appropriate to the oc- 
casion. Friendship between the 
United States and China, commer- 
cial intercourse, progress of mission- 



ary work — especially in the medical 
line — protection of missionaries, 
mutual thanks for invitation and 
att(!!ida,nco, coiinnondation of the 
ladies, and this their work, Mr. 
Tooker's bonevolcn(!e, — all these 
pf)ints were touched upon. Speeches 
were brief and applausehearty. lie v. 
D. N. Lyon, American Presl)ytcrian 
Mission, JSTorth, spoke first in Eng- 
lish, then in Chinese. He represent- 
ed the liulies ; thaidi:ed the guests ; 
quot(!(l Confucius, "all between the 
inuv seas are brothers ;" emphasized 
the yet wider benevolence of Christ 
and the universal brothei-hood of 
mankind ; invited the women and 
children of the Ciiinese present to 
come to the hospital for medical aid 
or social intercourse. Mr. Goodnow 
said as the close drew near, " pro- 
tection has been promised by 
United States officer's and by 
Chinese, but our friends need the 
protection of a iiigher power. I ask 
Dr. Dai is to lead in prayer." At a 
word all rose, and a short prayer 
in Chinese was offered and the 
apostolic benediction pronounced. 

On Wednesday there were addi- 
tional ex(!rcises at the hospital. 
The immediate neiglibors on the 
four sides and a number of native 
Christians, about eighty persons, 
were entertained in purely Chinese 
style. A dedicatory service was 
held at 11 o'clock by Mr. Lyon, 
consisting of prayer and an address 
in Chinese. Mrs. Fitch, who is 
spending a few days in Soooiiow, 
also made an address. The guests 
sat down at 1 o'clock to a Chinese 
feast, and they all enjoyed the 
entertainment. 

A few days after the opening of 
the hospital the writer of these 
lines learned that work was begun; 
forty out-patients had been regis- 
tered and several in-patients had 
entered the hospital. Among them 
was a female relative of one of the 
officials who had been present at 
the opening ceremonies. 

J. W. Davis. 

October, 1899. 
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©ctobec 305UC5 from {preab^terian riDiseian press. 

li, IE % •D^- Physical Geography. Rev. F. L. Hawks Pott. 

-tti M] w- Book of Cuts. Vol. 3. Chinose Tract Society. 

M 'W" 'M Pc3 ^- (Stereotyped for Hainan). 

Il M ^^i ^- Witnesses. Vol. XIII. S. IX K. 

-^ a -I J pC /k' Catechi.siii on Eiigli.sh Graminar(Chineso-Ei)glish). Mrs. Zien. 

Catechism on Cliristiau Doctrine. Presbyterian Mission Press 
Changes in Bool; of Discipline. M. E. Mission (South.) 
Evidences of Christianity. Chinese Tract Society. 
Logaritluns. Rev. W. M. Hayes. 
Cliinese Praying to Heaven. Rev. Dr. Muirhead. 
Throe Character CIas.sic, For Rev. .J. A. Silsby. 
fls- Anglican Church JRcconl. Vol. 2. No. 3. 

Report Ciinngkiiig Conference, 216 pp. 2 Maps. P. M. P 

fM'^M^I iC- St- Mattlieiv, Easy Wen-li. Bible Koeieties. 

M M 'M 5J£ 2l5- Jesns Is Coming (Blackstone). Rev. E. S. Little. 

Chart in 5 Colors. C. K. Z, M. S. 

R'^port of Medical Work at Ichang. Cluuvh of Scotland Mission. 

t^l W ffi!* Eternal Life. Chinese Tract Society. 

Annual Report. St. Luke's Hospital, Shanghai. 

Minutes, 30th Annual Meeting (Central China) American Presbyterian Mission. 

Minutes, Annual Meeting. China Mission of Presbyterian Church (South). 
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BIRTHS. 

At Boston, Mass., Jnlv .31st, tho wife 
of Rev. W F. Beaman, a. B. M. 
U., Kia-tiiig, of a daughter (Eloise 
Bliss). 

At Pao-uing, August 2!)tb, tlie wife of 
Mr. WALTisri C. Tavlok, C. I, M., of 
a son (Walter Hadley). 

At Clrnkiang, August HOth, the wife of 
Mr. C. F. E. Davis, of C I. M , Uan- 
lisicu, of a son (Harold Osborn 
Ariiott). 

At Cliiuigking, Septenilier 19th, tho 

wife of Rev W. E. Mant.ev, of the M. 

E. Mission, of a daughter ((irace 

Edna). 
At Salterton, Salisbury, September 20th, 

the wife of Fuedekkjiv R. Joun'son', of 

Anioy, of twin sons. 

At Seoul, Corea, September 20tli, tlie 
wife of Mr. Alex. Kenmukb, Agent 
l)ritish and Foreign Bible Society, of 
a daughter. 



At Tientsin, September 24tl\, the wife 

of the Rev. JoHS Hedley, E. M. M., 

Lao-ling, Shantung, of a son (George 

Percy). 
At Ruling, October 3rd, the wife of Rev, 

J. K. Hill, W. M. S., Kwang-chi, of 

a son. 
At Shanghai, October 10th, the wife of 

P^ev. W, Nelson' Bliton, L. M. S , of 

a son. 
At Canton, October 20tli, the wife of 

Rev, A. I. RoBB, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

At Chefoo, October 2nd, J. J. Coult- 
ilAiii) and Miss K, J. \VALKEit, of the 
C. 1. M, 

At Hankow, October 3rd, Aleued Bland 

and Miss E. Dunn, of the C. I. M. 
At Canton, October l!)th, llr. Martin 

Landis and Miss J-iTiiEL Miller, both 

of the C. & M. A. Mission. 
At the Cathedral, Shanghai, October 

2;?nl, Uev. J, D. LiDDELL, of tile Lon- 
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don Mission, to Mary, tliird daughter 
of Henry Reddin, Ksq. , Glasgow. 
At the Cathedral, Shanghai, October 
30th, Per(!y C. Lksltb, M.T)., and 
Miss Isabella Orilvy, both of Can. 
Pros. Mission, Honan. 

DEATHS. 

At Mien-eheo, .July 19th, Miss Ida K. 

S. ACHESON, C. M. S,, of dysentery. 
At Jen-t'sun, Shansi, August 23r(l, 

Mis. J. B. Thoupsox, a. B. C. V. M., 

of peritonitis. 
At Chetoo, October 5th, Rev- A. W. 

DouTKWAiTE, M.D., of the C. I. M., 

of dysentery. 
At Hongliong, en route to England, 

October 9tli, Miss E. A. Uixox, of the 

ChristiaDs' Mission, Ningpo. 

ARRIVALS. 

At Sliantjbai, Ootolior 1st, Mr. and Mrs, 
B ItiRlK and two cliililreii (returned), 
of the 0. I M., from America; ll(!v. T. 
CUAIOIIS IIOOD, of tlie Canadisiii Pres- 
byterian Mission ; Miss K. B. Coopek, 
M D., Amerii'an Prealjyterian Mission ; 
Mrs. Ohmngku, Methodist Epi^oopal 
Slission (returned), for F(>ochow ; Miss 
Krin.stkn' and Mias Henry, M.D., for 
t'anadia,!! Metliodist Mission; J. JI. .). 
lIoTYEDT, M.O., HanL'cs Synod Mis- 
sion ; Rev. G. W. Verity and wife 
(vetiirneil), Metiiodist Kpisoopal Mis- 
sion (iSTortlierEi) ; Kev. J, K. Walker 
(returned), Atn(nicaii Board Mission, 
S!iao-vvn ; Rev. P. L. Guthrie, Method- 
ist K[iiscopal IVIission, Fooi^how ; Dr. 
and Mrs. Boyd, American Presbyterian 
Mission, Canton. 

At Shanghai, October 7tli, Mrs. A. 
GooLD and child (returned), Misses 
M. E. \V.\Y, E Triidincer, S. A. 
Phillip.s, M. Batterham, and M. E. 
McCoKMACK, for (J. I. M,, from Aus- 
tralia. 

At Kiiansliai, October 12tli, Mrs, W. IT. 
LiNGLE and two cliildreu (returned), 
American Presbyterian Mission. 

At Shanghai, October ]7tli, Kev. Andrew 
Weiii, Irisli Pr^'sbyteran Mission, for 
Manchuria ; R.;v. and Mr.«. J. 
Vale (returned). Messrs. C. H. Judd, 
R H. Lowis, R. W. Kennett, F. 
Traub and \V, E. Hampson, for the 
C. I. M,, from England. 

At Shanghai, October 21 st, Rev. W. and 
Mrs. Cooper and three children, 



Misses WiDGEKY and L Carlyll (re- 
turned), Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Milsum 
and one child. Misses L. Carver and 
.T. LiTNDELL,, for the C. I, M.. from 
England. 

At Shaiigliai, October 2.3rd, Rev., Mrs. 
and Misses Robinsox ; Rev. F. E. 
McIntyke, for Manchuria. 

At Shanghai, October 2tth, Rev. Wm. 
Kelly, M, I)., for Cumb Presby- 
terian Mission, Chang-toh, Htinan ; 
Rev, \V. S. Sweet, wife and child 
(returned), American Baptist Mis- 
sion ; Mr. W. A. EsTES and wife, for 
American Friends' Mission, Nankin. 

At Shanghai, October 25th, Mrs. J, B. 
Neal, Miss E \V. Cunningham, 
American Presbyterian Mission ; Mr, 
ami Mrs. ,T. W. Crokoot, S. T). 
Baptist, Shanghai, Dr. T. G. Beandf.r, 
Irish Presbyterian Mission, New- 
el) wang. 

At Slianghai, October 27th, itessrs. If. 
B. Stewart. (}eo. Rocsers, Alfred E. 
Arnott and Omas. B. Hannah, for C. 
I. M., from Australia. 

At Shanghai, OetoI)i;r 2i)th, Rev. and 

Ml-5. (iEORGE W.COIILTAS, for C. M. S , 

Hangchow ; Rev. and Mrs. W. Taylor 
and two children for C. I. M. ; Dr. ,J. 
Bptiihakt, Foreign Christian Mission- 
ary Society; Rov, F. W. Davis (re- 
turned). Am. I5oard ]\Iis3ion ; Miss 
Jean Brown, Am. Board Mission ;. 
Miss Manning, Meth Mission (Sontli- 
ern) ; Miss I. OfiiLVY, Can. Pres- 
byterian Mission, Honan. 

DEPARTURES. 

From Shanghai, Octolier 5th, Mr, K, E. 

Landgken, of the C I. M., for Swetlen ; 

Misses R. Koioian, S. Duly, and E. 

Baknett (unconnected), for Fnglaiid ; 

Misses A. E. Dixon' an<l Miss A. M. 

Croukeu, Cliristians' Mission, for Eng- 

1 and . 
IfROM Shanghai, October 17tli, Mr. H. C. 

Burrows, of the I. M,, for England. 
From Shanghai, Oetoljer 21tii, .Mr. 

Hardy .Ioweit, of the Wesleyan 

Mission, for England. 
From Shanghai, October 23rd, Mrs. 

SoWERBY, B. M. S.,and si.x children, 

for England. 
From Shangliai, October 28th,^ Mr. and 

Mrs. Noudlund and two children, of 

the C. I. M., tor America; flev. and 

l\Irs. J. A. Hickman, C. .M. S., lor 

Lond(ai ; Rov. J. W. D.Wis, D.D., s. 

P. M., for U. S. A. 
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The Biml Standard Version in Chinese. * 

BY REV. HAMPDEN C. DUBOSB, D.D. 

»^jp^HE providence of God guiding His charch in China is clearly 
seen in the schism which occnrred in the company of trans- 
lators a half-centnry ago. The result was not only two 
versions, but a multitude of versions, with great variety in inter- 
jjretation, style, and idiom ; each with special excellencies of its 
own and all casting light upon the sacred page in the languages of 
the Middle Kingdom. In the last two decades there has been a 
great advance in the knowledge of Chinese, in the publication of 
standard dictionaries and student helps, and in special contributions 
to Biblical research in this language; so after the publication of 
the English revision, the " fullness of the time was come" for the 
preparation of a standard version in Chinese. 

TOE ACTS IN W:SNf-LI AND MANDARIN. 

The publication of tentative editions of the Acts in both Wen-li 
and Mandarin, afCords an opportunity for discussing the question of 
the new versions. Tlie object of the present paper is not to review 
the work as a whole, or speak of the distinguished sinologues who 
are serving the church in this department. Neither is it to describe 
the accuracy of the translations, the beauty of the idiomatic con- 
structions, and the high degree of literary perfection attained ; it is 
simply to present one phase of the subject, and that is, the necessity 
of the two translations being one in interpretation, idiom, and, termi- 
nology. 

It is not presented exhaustively, but- simply suggestively ; a 
sufficient number of examples being drawn to illustrate the sul)ject. 
Those lines are penned with the hope of awakening Ciiinese Biblical 
■' Read before the Soochow Literary and Misaionary Association, October 5, 
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criticism, and that onr sister missionary associations will review 
the otlier books as they are issued year by year. The discussion 
may receive well-matured deliberation at the great conference of 
1901. To-day the versions are not compared with the original, bat 
the Wen-li and Mandarin are placed side by side, so that their 
relations to one another can be easily seen. We suggest this line of 
stndy to the advanced student missionaries as a field which will 
yield a rich linguistic harvest. 

TWO versus three. 

It may bo asked, Why the Dual Standard VERsros instead 
of the "Triple Version" as ordered by the conference of 181)0 ? Is not 
this proposition figainst tlie united wisdom of the whole missionary 
body? if it seems so at first sight, it can easily be proved that it 
is not so in fact. The great question at the second congress was 
one uniform version, and after papers by Drs. M airhead and Wheri-y, 
and Bishop Schereschewsky, there were speeches, by Mr. Archibak! 
and the lamented Dr. Wright; then the whole matter was renn'tted 
to the great committee of twenty-five. After their agreement upon a 
version in Ea,sy Wen-li, those who had used the Delegates' strongly 
advocated the necessity of a version in the higher Wen-li, and this 
was also embodied in their report, which was adopted most heartily 
amidst the solemn notes of tlie Long Metre Doxology. 

The (piestiou comes up quite differently before the third parlia- 
ment in 1901. The whole field has been cleared of the forty years' 
controversy about the versions. The question will be, Shall we 
have one or two Wen-li Bibles ? 

1. There is much opposition to two versions in the classic 
style. " It was a mistake " is the general verdict. In Kiangsu 
there cannot be found five missionaries engaged actively in preach- 
ing, and wlio have been on the field ten years, who desire the Old and 
New Testaments in High Wen-li. There is a still smaller percent- 
age in the Mandarin provinces. 

2. The Hongkong company have put out a version high enough 
to satisfy classic taste. Dr. Sheffield, who is on the higher Wen-li 
Committee, says : " They have followed Dr. Chalmer's new version 
and have not done what they were expected to do." Certainly the 
Wen-li revision is not in as simple a style as the Blodget and 
Burden's version. 

3. A decade has passed, and the High Wen-li Committee has not 
had its first meeting, and as two of the committee are on furlough, 
two have issued an independent version, and as one member has the 
distin.o'uished honor of liaving passed his jtibilee last year, there is no 
probability of united action on their part. Would it not be best to 
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divide the available force of this committee between the "Easy 
WcDS " and " Mandarins " so tliat the Chinese chnrch might have 
the benefit of their sonnd liinowledge and Biblical scholarship? 

4. Ten years have seen a change in the Chinese mind in regard 
to the high literary style. "It is nselesa," the peo])le said last 
year; and thongh the snuofKaug Yii-wei and his colleagues, the 
reformer's, has suffered a temporary eclipse, yet the radiance of 
Cathay's star of literature is also beclouded. 

5. We note in certain verses of the Easy Weii-li a lack of 
perspicuity, a want of definiteuess of meauiug. The revisers say: 
" The version should be read with the Greek Testament lying open 
beside it." We prefer to see what meaning the Cliinese scholar 
gives to the words. If a double construction may sometimes be put 
upon the Easy Weu-li, what will the earnest student get from the 
WORD printed in a highflown literary style ? Tliere cannot be 
advanced a single valid reason for two Weu-li Old Testaments. It 
is difEcult enough to get our converts to understand the psalms and 
prophets even in the veruacnlar. 

6. Lest our views be considered too plebeian we will present 
the Pauline argument, " I came not onto you with excellency of 
speech or wisdom, declaring unto yon the testimony of God." That 
settles the question. 

THE EXECOTIVE COMMITTEES AND ADMINISTRATIVE ABILITy. 

The question comes before the missionary body. Have the com- 
mittees appointed by the Conference of 1890 proved their right to 
the title " Executive ? " It will be answered, Have they not chosen 
companies of able and pious translators? This is conceded. Have 
they not secured financial help from the Bible Societies ? This is 
true. But what else have they done ? 

Tliey are an able body of men. Eev. T. Bryson acting as an in- 
termediary, there are with him associated on the J'lasy Wen-li, Drs. 
Ashmore, Gibson, Gorbett, and A. H. Smith ; Eev. Messrs. Steven- 
son and Fitch, and Archdeacon Wolfe. On the Mandarin, Drs« 
Mateer, Goodrich, Hykes, and Bryson, and Eev. Messrs. Bailer and 
Elwin. Their commission is, " To whom shall be committed the 
work of securing a translation of the whole Bible." Their orders 
are, " They shall make all necessary arrangements for the vigorous 
prosecution of the work." Does not vigofous prosecution mean that 
they should secure the services of distinguished men who would 
devote their whole time to translation ? " Judging the future by the 
past," it will yet be thirty years, and one generation of translators 
passeth away and another cometli, before the Bible in Chinese is 
complete. 
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We also think that the Executive Committee should arrange 
that the companies of translators meet at a central point and not at 
China's poles — Hongkong and Peking-. By this latter arrangement, 
travelling expeu.ses may have been curtailed, bat at the espeuse of 
nniforuiity in the versions, as is seen by the alliteration of the 
Scripture names given below. 

Acts vi. 10, Stephen ; vii. 2, Abraham ; vii, 43, Kephan ; viii. 
12, Philip; ix. 33, Aeneas ; ix. 33, Sharon; ix. 36, Tabitha ; xi. 3(1, 
Christian. [In adopting Chi-li-si-tan for "Christian" the Mandarin 
company proved themselves novelists of the lirst water] ; xii. 20, 
Blastus ; xvi. 22, Magistrates ; xvii. 18, Stoics ; xviii. 8, Crispns ; 
xix. 35, Jupiter ; xxi. 1, Patala ; xxiii. 24, " the Governor " I'elix, 
"the Fiuaijcial Commissioner " Felix ; xxv. 13, Beruice; xxvi. 25, 
Most Noble Festus. 

imm m ft mm i^:x )^m i %^mip ^ m m ^ 
i%im±itiiLm±it^ Mil s # '# a s m m » 
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ONE BIBLE. 

"In order to secure one Bible in three versions" the General 
Conference (in paragraph 5 of the throe Biblical Reports) thrice 
instructs the Execntivc Committees " to enjoin upon the translators 
that in settling upon the text and in all questions of interpretatio)i 

(itahcs ours) thoy act in conjunction with the committee on • 

and revision, and for these purposes they constitute one Com- 
mittee." In conversation with an acting member of tiie High 

Wcn-li Committee, he was asked, " Have you talked with about 

unifying the versions ? What does he propose to do ?" One of the 
Easy Wen-li company remarked, " We hope to complete our work 
by 1900 and lay it before the General Missionary Conference." A 
translator of the Mandarin says : " When our revisions are completed 
the three committees will meet together, settle upon differences in 
the text and the terms that should be used, but thcij have nothing 
to do ivith the lamjuage or the style." Another oaember of the Man- 
darin committee when asked why he did not work izi conjunction 
■with the Weu-li committee, replied, ".We are appointed to revise 
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the Mandarin ; it would be the heiglit of assnmption for na to 
presume to snggf^t such a course," and so the work is brouglit to 
pert'oction ou different lines aa is illustrated by the "addition and 
subtraction" of words frecpieiitly rendered necessary by the iu- 
deliuiteuess of the personal pronouns in Chinese. 
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m Fr!] :K- 'ff mmif^m im m m iu m * n^ m mmm 
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la the Chinese IIecoroeu (Oefcober, 1898), Prosidoiit Channcey 
Goodrich says : "The time for the nnifying of the versions has not 
yet come. That work mnst be done by the speoitil committee of 
tJiree created by the conference for this very purpose, a committee 
already clioson, and consisting of one member chosen from each of 
the Revision (yommittees. The committee will commence its work 
as soon as any portion of the New Testament is printed in all of the 
three versions . . . The work of the snb-committee of three mnst o£ 
conrsc be referred back to the three committees, which mnst have 
meetings together," 

This practical diffienlty was not considered in 1890 when " the 
final result w;is one of euthnsiastic harmony and glad thanksgiving." 
It seems to ns that Dr. Goodrich's theory is Utopian. Three com- 
panies, after heroic labors, have finished three Bibles ; will they be 
willing to make )-adicaJ changes ? In the discussions of trans- 
plautiiig Greek or a Hebrew root into Chinese soil, where will the 
" growing nnmi)ers " of the discussions of fifteen learned men end ? 
It is much easier to change when both mind and metal are in a 
liqnid state. Oar call is, let nnificatio!i precede crystallization. 

For example, it is very desirable that the structure of the 
sentences be as far as possible the same, so that when the Mandarin 
is read aloud in the pnli)it, it may be easy to follow with the Weu- 
li ill hand. If there are divergencies of this kind in a historical 
book, as is seen by the quotations from the Acts, what will it be ia 
the involved sentences of Paul's theological epistles? 
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THE HARMONY OF VYOEDS. 

Again, the language of the Dual Standard Version should, as 
far as is consistent with the written Wcu-li and spoken Mandarin, 
be one and the same. The necessity for the same words in the 
thousand sacred terms used in Holy Writ, was not mentioned in 
1890, bat will be discussed by the thousand missionaries convened 
in 1901. (1.) The truth of G-od is given in the vehicle of human 
speech. Let the words be fitly chosen. In Galatians iii. 16 the 
apostle says: " Not seeds but seed'' basing his argument upon the 
singular. (2.) The spiritual power of King James' version consists 
in the fact that its phraseology is known to tlie people of English- 
speaking lands, so that a quotation in the pulpit awakens the 
most sacred emotions of the heart. Herein is the failure of the 
A-^ictorian revision to find general acceptance in the cluirches ; the 
I'evisers in many places unnecessarily changed the words. (3.) The 
local vernacnlars throughout the Land of Sinim, must be brought 
into accord with the united Weu-li and Mandarin (for in many 
points the structure of the language is the same, so that the learned 
and the unlearned may alike know the mind and words of Jesus. 
(4.) A revision based on another tlieory will not last twenty years. 
The cry will be. Harmonize the two versions. 

The examples here given will show how easy it will be for the 
two companies of revisers to come to some mutual agreement if 
they adopt as their motto : " One Lord, one faith, one baptism, 
one Bible." 
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WHAT IS TRUTH? 

We come now to the most serious feature of the new system of 
revision, to wit, the tolnlly different renderings. From the con- 
stitntion of the committees as they were when the book of Acts was 
transhited,* we would expect divergency, and alas ! we find it. 
Fonr venerable Weii-li scholars are from the Kwan<,'tnng province, 
while an equal number of the Mandarin Committee hail from 
Chih-li and Shantung. These men speak different languages, have 
associated with nationals belonging to almost distinct races, and the 
literary style of the extreme North and South (/hina is, in a slight 
degree, diverse. The two members of the Wen-li and Mandarin 
companies from the Mission to which the writer belongs — and " Is it 
not a little one ? " among " the smallest of the tribes of Israel " — 
form the binding link between the metropolitan section and the 
tropical provinces. The few examples given from the lives of Peter 
and Paul prove that the present system of translation, if pursued 
through the sixty-six books, will give us a " Thus saith the Lord " 
in manifold form, and end in inextricable confusion. Many of the 
differences arise from the use of different texts. 

TWO TRANSLATIONS. 

Acts 1.13. Wen-li. Entered. Mandarin. Entered the city. 
1.17. W. This office. M. The diaconate. 
1 . W. 24. M. 25. Verses not divided the same. 
1. 25. W. Left. M. Cast away. 

1. 26. W. Cast the ballot. M. Used the divining rods. 

2. 12. W. Amazed. M. Amazed and in doubt. 
2. 15. W. This man. M. These men. 

2. 18. W. I will fix my spirit. M. I will pour my spirit. 

2. 24. W. Arising. M. Resurrection. 

2. 29. W. Brethren. M. All yon brethren. 

2. 39. W. Descendants. M. Children. 

2. 40. W. Vicious. M. Perverse. 

3. 19. W. Times of peace. M. Times of revival. 

3. 25. W. Raised up his servant. M. Appointed his son. 

4. 25. W. Raged. M. Fought. 

4. 30. W. Holy Servant. M. Holy Son. 

5. 33. W. Hearts torn, M. Lungs scalded. 

6. 1. W. The Hellenistic -Jews abused the Hebrews. M. The Jews 

who spoke Greek murmured against the Hebrews. 
6. 11. W. They bribed men to say, I, etc. M. They sent forth men 
to falsely implicate him saying, ^V"e, etc, 

* Since tlieu Itev. I*\ W. Uallor Iiaa been added. 
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7. 10. W. Over the Imperial clansftien. M. Over all the miaisters 
of Pharaoh's family. 

7. 26. W. To-morrow he saw brothers fighting. M, The next day- 
there were two men fighting. 

7. 26. W. To obtain a dwelling place. M. To prepare a dwelling 

place. 

8. 7. W. Unclean gods or spirits. M. Wicked devils. 

[These translations push the "term controversy" to an 
extreme.] 

8. 12. W. Believed Philip preaching. M. They believed Philip 

preaching. 

9. 2. W. If they shonld meet with those who follow this way, M. 

If they shonld seek for those believing this doctrine. 

9. 26. W. He attempted to adhere to the disciples. M. He wished 

to be the disciples' friend. 

10. 34 W. Now I know that God. M. Now I see that God. 

12. 6. W. This night. M. Last night. 

12. 13. W. A woman. M. A maid servant. 

12. 19. W. Demanded and could not get him. M. Sought and could 

not find him. 
12. 21. W. Pat on the Imperial robe. M. Put on the court dress. 

13. l.W. Begotten of same parents. M. Adopted brother, 
13. 10. W. Greatly confused. M. Turned around. 

13. 25. W. I am not that man. M. I am not the Christ. 

13. 26. W. Already sent to you. M. Is preached to you. 

13. 27. W". Ye do not understand the voices of the prophets which 
are read every Sabbath, so have condemned him. M. Do 
not nnderstand the books of the prophets which are read 
every Sabbath, and have pronounced the death penalty. 

14. 19. W. Exhorted the people. M. Stir up the people. 

15. 28. W. Not to place a harden exceeding this. M. Not to place 

another burden. 

16. 29. W. Called for a light. M. Took a light. 
16. 30. W. Venerable Sir. M. (two) Sirs. 

16. 35. W. Release this man. M. Release these two men. 

17. 6. W. Turned upside down. M. Excite a disturbance. 

17. 30. W. The ignorance of those who go. M. The ignorance of 
mankind. 

18. 12. W. Led. M. Dragged. 

18. 17. W. Exhorted. M. Approved. 

20. 13. W. Travelling on foot. M. Travelling by land. 

20, 35. W. I've shown you a plan. M. I've set yon an example. 
21.19. W. Use me as a minister. M. Use him to preach. 
22. 12. W. Witnessed. M. Praised. 
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23. 25. W. Wrote a letter. M. Wrote an official despatch. 

23. 33. W. Delivered the letter to the governor. M. Delivered the 

letter to the Financial Commissioner. 
25. 6. W. The governor dwelt there. M. Felix dwelt at their place. 
26. 10. W. I also said this onght to be so. M. I also affixed my name 

to the penalty. 
27. 7. W. (facing) West-south and west-north. M. Facing east-south 

and east-north. 
27. 27. W. 20 chen=160 feet. M. 12 chang=120 feet. 

27. 27. W. 15 clien==120 feet. M. 9 chang=::90 feet. 

28. 2. W. Barbarians. M. Natives. 

28. 21. W. All spoke to him, saying. M. They said to Paul. 

28.27. W. The heart closed (without thought). M. The heart stupid. 
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It is quite evident had the committees worked together, these 
discrepancies might have been avoided. That the Weu-li and 
Mandarin can be one in structure and terminology, may be seen in 
the ek'gant dual-versions of Dr. Griffith John — shall the scholars 
elect fall below this model ? 

" DNITED WE STAND." 

The advantages of a three years' session of the two companies 
in some chosen city, are many. 1. There may be a division of labor 
in the first draft of the revision — one company taking Genesis and 
the other Exodus — -thus expediting the gigantic undertaking. 2. 
It lessens the one man [lOwer. A member may have a " hobby " — 
a philological discovery — and be able by persuasive eloquence to 
obtain the tacit approval of his colleagues. This would be impos- 
sible with two committees working in harmony. 3. There is great 
gain by consultation during social hours, or on the afternoon walks. 
4. Every paragraph of the poetical books will require frequejit 
interviews to settle the exact shade of interpretation of the sacred 
sonfrs of the church, and this will necessitate sessions of the com- 
mittees at the same time and place. Tx So stupendous are the issues 
in translation it is much safer to liavc the "two houses," and when 
the versions meet the approval of both " upper " and " the lower," the 
chnrch of God in Ghiiui may feel quite safe in accepting the result. 

We are entering upon a gi'eat Scriptural era. Ten years ago 
the three great Bible Societies together distributed two-thircis of a 
million Bibles and portions of the Bible. Last year one of the three 
sold one million portions. The decade has seen the missionary body 
double in numbers. It is probable that in thirty years there w^ill 
be ten thousand ordained missionaries preaching in Sinim. Let 
them take their texts from the Dual Standard Version made after 
the patteril which was showed in the Mount. 
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In Memoriam. Br. E. Faber. 

fT is with profound regret that we learnt of the death of the Rev. 
Ernst Faber, for he has been for many years one of the most 
prominent figures in the missionary body in China, and we 
were looking forward to many years of farther service from him. 
The Society for the Diffusion of Christian and General Knowledge on 
hearing of his death passed the following resolution of condolence : — 

The directors of the Society for the Diffusion of Christian and 
General Knowledge among the Chinese having just heard of the death of 
the Rev. Ecnst Faber, Dr. Theol., at T^'ing-tao, near Kiao-chow, desire 
to express our profound regret, not only because we had the honour of Dr. 
Faber's valuable service on our Society's staff in the first years of its 
formation, and because we had the privilege of placing the book on 
Civilization in the hands of every civil mandarin in the empire, but 
also because Dr. Faber has long been one of the very highest authorities 
in regard to the history, literature, and religions of China. During his 
earlier years he devoted himself to evantjelistic work in the province of 
Kwangtung. Later on he had oliarge of the training of native evangel- 
ists. During these years, besides giving a resume of Chinese thought in 
the Confucian classics in German, he published important works in 
Chinese on Gorman and Western education, a Commentary on Mark, and 
liis great work on Civilization. In 1886 he was invited by our Society to 
come to Shanghai and help in the preparation of books for use among the 
Chinese. At the General Conference of Missions in Shanghai, in 1890, he 
was invited to write a critical review of the Chinese classics in Chinese, 
to which he devoted most of his time subsequently. The first , part of his 
great work is already published. During this time he also published a 
Commentary on Luke, Meditations on the Old Testament, and other 
smaller works. His Commentaries are undoubtedly among the very best 
which have been published in Chinese. Altogether he was by far the 
most voluminous author in Chinese of any of our Protestant missionaries, 
and everything he did was most thorough. Ho also published various 
important books in German and English, as well as in Chinese, which 
are of the highest service to the cause of Christian civilization in the 
Far East. 

In natural lustory studios, too, he was most persistent. His contribu- 
tions to botany occupy a large place in the recently published work of Dr. 
E. Bretscbneider on botany. He was the discoverer of a considerable 
number of new species, which will be known henceforth by his name. 

With his rare ripe scholarship, both in Western and Chinese subjects, 
all tli(! missionaries and all students of Chinese civilization looked for- 
ward anxiousljr to his future publications, as all weie agreed that every- 
thing prcp:ired for the press was of the utmost value to the cause of 
proi;ress in this land, and we therefore deeply sympathize with liis 
Society and friends in the great Joss that is universally felt in China by 
Dr. Faber's comparatively untimely death. 

It will be interesting to many of Dr. Faber's numerous friends 
to know some details of his very useful life, for which the writer is 
much indebted to Pastor Kranz, He was born April 25th, 1839, 
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at Koberg, Germany. With a view to become a missionary he 
entered the seminary at Barmen, in connectioa with the Rhenisli 
Missionary Society, in 1858, and remained there till 1862. After that 
he studied at the universities of Basel and Taebingea. He concluded 
his educational training in the natural sciences by courses of study 
at the zoological museum in Berlin and at the geographical institute 
of Dr. Petermann in Gotha. 

On the 11th September, 1864, he sailed for China as missionary 
of the Rhenish Missionary Society, and arrived in Hongkong on the 
25th of April, 1865. For many years he laboured in the interior of 
Kwangtung province. Besides evangelistic work, he established 
schools and carried on medical work, and was specially successful in 
operations on the eye. He also devoted himself early to literary work. 

In 1870 he became engaged to a German lady, whose acquaint- 
ance he had made at home, but she fell ill, and after three years died 
in Germany. 

In 1873 he published his book on Western (specially German) 
schools. In 1874 he published his Commentary on Mark. In 1875 
he published his Principles of Education. After this he snifered 
from chronic catarrh in consequence of too great efforts in street 
chapel preaching. 

In 1876-8 he was home in Germany. During that time he 
had several positions offered to him; but he declined them and 
came out to China again, settling this time, on his return, in Canton. 
In 1880 differences arose between the Home Board of the Rhenish 
Missionary Society and its missionaries in the field, in consequence 
of which several of the missionaries resigned, among them Dr. Fabe r. 
In May, 1881, he went home again for the second and last time, but 
after four months returned again to work independently, being sup- 
ported by some friends at home. It was at this time that he 
prepared his great work on Civilization. In 1883 he settled in 
Hongkong, and the year following published his book on Civilization. 
The English merchants there subscribed $1,200 towards its publica- 
tion. Thanks to the liberality of Pastor Krauz, later on other 
editions of this work appeared in Shanghai and Hankow. 

In 1885 he joined the General Evangelical Protestant Mis- 
sion of Germany, in whose service he continued till his death. 

In 1886 he removed to Siiaughai, and for some time worked in 
connection with the Book and Tract Society, which was later on 
changed into the Society for the Diffusion of Christian and General 
Knowledge. 

In 1887 he made a journey with Dr. V. 0. Hart, now of Kia- 
ting-fu, Szechuen,to Chungking and Mount Omi, where he discovered 
many new species of plants. 
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III 1 888 the university of Jena conferred on him the degree of 
Doctor of Theology, an honour more seldom conferred in Germany 
than in some other countries. 

In 1890 Dr. Faber commenced German services for the Ger- 
mans in Shanghai. 

In 1892 he published his Meditations on the Old Testament. 

In 1893 he was invited to the Parliament of Religions in 
Chicago, where he delivered a lecture on Confucianism. 

From this time on he lived quietly in Shanghai, following his 
Chinese studies till 1898, when he settled in Tsin-tao, near Kiao-chow, 
where his Mission is starting a new work. He died on the 26th of 
September, 1899, in Tsin-tao, of dysentery. Such is a bare outline 
of his life. 

Dr. Faber united in himself profound scholarship, sound judg- 
ment, far-sightedness, indefatigable diligence, and deep spirituality. 



List of De. Fader's Chief Poblications. 



In Chinese. 
Western Schools, 1873. 
Principles of Education, 1875. 
Commentary on Mark, with 77 sermons, 1874-6. 

,, „ Luke, with 1,821 skeleton sermons, 1894. 

Meditations on the Old Testament, 3 vols., 1892. 
Civilization — Chinese and Christian, 1884. 
Chinese Theories of Human Nature, 1893. 
The Human Heart, with Illustrations, 1879. 
Twenty Different Sheet Tracts. 

Examination of the Chinese Classics. Part I., 2 vols.; part IL, 4 
vols., 1896-98. 

In English. 
A Systematical Digest of the Doctrines of Confucius. 
Introduction to the Science of Chinese Religion. 
The Mind of Mencius. 

The Mind of Miciua (translated by Dr. C. P. Kupfer). 
Prehistoric China (Journal Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XXIV). 
Paul the Apostle in Europe, a Guide to our Mission Work in Asia. 
The Famous Men of China. 
The Famous Women of China. 
Status of Women in China. 
China in the Light of History. 
Problems of Practical Christianity in China. 

In German. 

Quellen zu Confucius und dem Confucianismus. 

Der Lehrbegriff des Confucius. 

Eine Staatslehre auf ethischer Grundlage, i.e., Mencius. 

Der Naturalismus bei den Chinesen, i.e., Licius, 

Dor Sozialismus bei den Chinesen, i.e., Micius. 

China in Lichte der Geschichte. 
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Life of Tu-fu (tfc W, the Poet. A.D. 712-770. 

BY MES. MARY EIWIN. 

tHE period of the T'ang dynasty (@ U), rant^ing between the 
years A.D. 618-905, is very famons in Chinese history as 
having produced some of China's most renowned literary 
men and poets, and may perhaps be compared to the Elizabethan 
period in English history, though, however, it preceded it more 
than 600 years. It was also a time of great military activity, 
revolution, and change in the government — in this also, to a 
certain extent, resembling the times of Queen Elizabeth ; but 
that period in English history lasted only forty-fivo years, whereas 
the T'ang dynasty held sway during nearly 300 years. Li T'ai- 
peh is, in the opinion of his countrymen, the greatest poet of that 
brilliant period, bat Tu-fu (or Tsae-mei) enjoys a reputation only 
second to his. 

It is diificnlt for an European to appreciate Chinese poetry. 
The curious ideographic character seems to us a clumsy medium for 
conveying thoughts and suggestions as elastic and free as air ; and 
the many conventional rules to which the Chinese find themselves 
obliged to conform in their compositions of poetry, appear to us 
incompatible with the free play of imagination, and to be apt to 
smother the real spirit of poetry. Yet Chinese scholars of high 
literary attainments speak with the greatest admiration of their 
famous poets and declare that, even within the compass of one 
short line, containing from five to eight characters, many a thought 
or idea may be expressed or suggested which it is difficult to make 
comprehensible to a foreigner, only partially conversant at the best 
with the difficult Chinese language, and, moreover, little acquainted 
with the subtle ways of insinuating their ideas and opinions iu 
vogue among this strange nation. I thiulc, therefore, that until we 
foreigners become more intimately acquainted with Chinese thought 
and modes of expression, we must make up our minds to accept the 
verdict of the Chinese themselves as to the comparative merits of 
their great men, and so we need not dispute the statement that 
Tu-fu is one of China's most brilliant poets. A Chinese writer 
thus speaks of him : " His transcendent abilities were constantly 
apparent, and could not but be manifest in what he wrote. He 
drank deeply of the spirit of the good men who served Father 
and Prince. In Shao-ling's * poetry the learning is profound, the 
ability great, the force consummate, the spirit exuberant, and it 
contains, as it were, oceans, deep, wide, and fathomless; hence he is 
* Another name for Tu-fu, from the place of hia birth, Tu-ling, 
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termed by tlic ancients ' the Holy One, or Saint of Poetry.' Being 
grieved at the circumstances of his times, he depicts them in fluent 
words, yet with a troubled heart; hence he is reckoned by the 
world (Ohina) a poetical chronicler." And Yuen Wei-chi (a contem- 
porary poet) says: "Among the poets there is none like Tsze-mei" 
(Tu-fu°s title); and he then launches forth into a panegyric on 
different poets and ends up with the assertion that Li-peh and 
Tu-fu outshine them all ! 

Tu-fu's grandfather was a poet, and his father had a civil 
appointment as prefect in what is now the province of Hoaan,* 
though when Tu-fu was born, one writer says, the father was 
inspector of cavalry ; but that may only have been a temporary 
appointnieut. Tu-fu is also known by the names of Tsze-raei and 
Shao-liug, but his commonest appellation is Tu-fu, and to this I 
shall adhere in this paper. He was born at Tu-ling, in Shensi, in 
the reign of the Emperor Jui-tsung, A. D. 712, and seems to have 
been brought up in comfortable circumstances. Ilis poetical talent 
began to raaoifest itself early, if we are to believe Tu-fu himself, 
when he asserts that at the age of four he wrote some verses on 
the subject of "A woman wielding a sword." This was precocity 
indeed ! 

In another place he says : " At the age of seven my mind was 
developed, and I opened my mouth to chant of the Phoeuix." Another 
Chinese author states that between the ages of seven and forty Tu- 
fu probably wrote 1,000 poems of various kinds ! What a{)palling 
literary activity does this display ! But we must bear iu mind that 
many Chinese poems are very short, being of the nature of sonnets, 
containing from four to sixteen lines, so that several might be 
written iu a day. Tu-fn wrote many of this kind, and I will here 
give specimens of a few that my readers may get some idea of his 
style, though it is difficult to give a proper idea of style in transla- 
tion, particularly when the languages of original and translation 
differ so much as Chinese and English do. 

LINES ON THE FOREIGN HORSE OP WANG, THE MILITARY JUDGE 
OP APPEAL. 

The foreign horse of Ta-yuen fame 

Is sharp-pointed, angular, bony, and thin ; 

If struck with a stick, his two ears stand upright 

When he goes with the wiud, his four hoofs are light ; 

No vagueness is there in his aim ; 

Truly we dare coutide to liim both death and life ! 

So bold and swift is he, 

That he can run direct ten thousand li ! 

* China was then divided into only nine provinces. 
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TO ONE GOING TO A DISTANCE. 

The wearers of armour fill the universe, 
Wherefore then should'st thou go so far away ? 
Kindred and friends can but together weep, 
While tlie saddled horse goes to the lonely town ; 
The grass and trees betoken the year's eve, 
The border stream looks bleak with ice and snow ; 
I feel as though we parted 37est(!rday, 
Sinee I have seen my old friend's love to me ! 



A HOMO0ROUS ODE COMPOSED ON SEEING A LANDSCAPE PAINTING. 

Painting water in ten days, 

Stone in five days more ; 

Skilled in work the artist proved. 

Nor did he haste nor linger ; 

King or prince, of his true self 

No other trace he leaves us. 

]joldly stand out the Koulkoun range, 

With the square pot depicted ; 

Pendent thus on the bare wall 

They adorn your lofty hall ! 

East of Pa-ling and "Tung-ting, 

liehold the sun is rising! 

The red-edged waters flowing on 

Join with the silver river. 

Mid-way soo a dragon soar, 

Pursued by cloud-like vapour ! 

P)oat!nan and fisher ply the oar 

To enter Pu-sti river ! 

Low the mountain forest bends 

Before the winds great billows. 

Unsurpassed the artist's skill 

In painting distant landscape ! 

Within the space of a foot, 

Ten thousand li he pieturcs ! 

Whence obtained ho scissors sharp. 

Like to those of Ping-chow fame ; 

To cut out half Wu and Sung, 

Of these noble streams the name % 

Note. — In tlie above trauslatiou I have tried to give the reader 
some idea of the style of versification by keeping to the same 
nnmber of syllables in a line, as in the original, where practicable. 
The original has altogether fifteen lines, of which the first two have 
five characters or syllables each aud the rest seven. I, however, 
fonnd it impossible to give the sense of the first line in only five 
syllables, and so took seven ; after the first two lines I have made 
two lines of seven syllables for each single line of the original. 
In the eighth line " the sqnare pot " probably refers to the shnpe 
of one of the peaks of tlie moauta.iu range mentioned. " Pu-ling and 
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Tnti_2:-tin,£j " are other names for Hangcliow and Soocliow. "The 
red-edged waters " ia Hue thirteen, so called because bordered by 
polygonums in bloom on the bank. " The milky way " is said to 
be intended by "the silver river." The artist was clever to paint 
the milky way as well as the rising sun, and I have my doubts 
whether that is the real meaning of the poet, but a native com- 
mentator says so. 

From these specimens I think it is clear that Tn-fu was a 
sympathetic observer of nature and life and a true poet; but the 
style is too concise and detached to suit onr European ideas of high 
poetical fervour and artistic expression. However, we may perhaps 
say in Ta-fa's defence that had not the wings of his fancy been so 
closely bound by the requirements of the Chinese langnage and 
literary etiquette, he might have soared to as high flights in poetry 
as have done his freer and more favoured brethren of Western 
climes. Though of good ability, Tn-fn had to wait for some official 
appointment for a long time after taking liis degree. This period 
he himself alludes to in his poetical style thus : " While waiting at 
the steps (of the throne) the rank grass out-topped the trees." 
This time of waiting he spent in travelling and writing poetry. 
At length Tu-fu was offered an official post, but having to pass an 
examination in order to retain the appointment, he failed, and had 
to resign. 

After this he spent some more years not very profitably, I 
fear, in travelling, revelry, and sensual pleasures. It is interesting 
to note that it was during this time of leisure that Tu-fu became 
friendly with the other great contemporary poet Li-peh (^ |^), 
and travelled about with him to various places ; the two poets 
emulating one another in writing sonnets and odes on various 
subjects. Wlien the poet married, whom he married, and whether 
he had any children, I have been unable to discover. As it is very 
rare for a Chinese to remain nnnjarried, except he be a Buddhist 
monk, we may conclude that somewhei'e about this period of his life 
the poet married ; but such domestic matters are not considered 
worth chronicling in Chinese biography. When Tu-fu reached the 
age of forty he suddenly became famous ; for it was then he sent to 
the Emporor Hiian-tsong, as a votive offering, his poem on the 
" Three Great Eites" (_^ J^^ ^). These three rites concern the 
worship of heaven, earth, and the Emperor. This poem gave so 
much satisfaction to the Emperor that he bestowed on its author 
the appointment of adjutant-general of part of the forces, and he 
seems to have gone to reside at a town called Chiug-shao. 

Not long after this, troublous times arose. A military com- 
mander rebelled against the Euipcror and got possession of the 
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capital. Tim Emperor, however, managed to escape, and with a 
view perhaps to changing the Inck of the empire, according to the 
superstitious ideas in vogne among the Chinese for many genera- 
tions, Huan-tsnng abdicated in favour of his son Sn-tsung, who 
ascended the throne at Ling-wn. 

It was some time before Tn-fii heard the news of this rebellion 
and of all thnt had ensned, and when he did hear, the part of the 
country near where he was had already fallen into the hands of the 
rebels.* He determined to hasten to his sovereign's help, but in 
order to do so he would have to pass through the enemies' lines. He 
therefore procured some old peasant's garments and, disguised in 
these, he hoped to escape detection; but either he was not a skilful 
actor, or the enemy was too vigilant, for he was taken prisoner, and 
remained for some months in captivit}'. It was perhaps at this time 
that the captive poet wrote the following pathetic little ode : — 

" To-day I mount the Tower of Yoli-yang, and see 
The waters of Tung-ting beard of long syne. 
Which sunder Wu and Tsu to easb and south ; 
Upon them heaven and earth float day and night. 
But Oh ! no news from kith or kin I get ! 
Old and diseased in my lone boat I stay ! 
To north the hills are watched by cavalry ! 
I lean upon this balcony, while freely flow my tears." 

How this sonnet illustrates the disappointment we often meet 
with, even when hopes we have long entertained are fulfilled. 
The poet had long wished to behold the famous lake of Tung-ting 
(near Soochow), but now that these wishes are fulfilled, the pleasures 
he anticipated are taken away, for he is absent from all dear to 
him and in care and anxiety. How long the prisoner remained a 
captive seems to be uncertain, bnt at any rate not more than a 
twelve-month, for the following year he succeeded in making his 
escape, and reached the Emperor at Fang-siang. The Emperor 
welcomed his faithful adherent and gave him the official appoint- 
ment of Left Censor. Not long after this, however, the imperial 
forces snifered defeat at the hands of the rebels, and, according to 
the traditional principles of responsibility on which the Chinese 
empire has been governed for ages, the defeated general was 
reckoned gnilty, and deserving of severe punishment. This general 
was, however, a friend of the poet's, and Tu-fu did not hesitate 
generously to exercise his influence on behalf of his friend, so as to 
gain some mitigation of punishment for him. This interference, 
however, on the part of Tu-fu, brought him into disgrace with the 
Emperor, who appointed three commissioners to enquire into his 
suspicious conduct, from the Emperor's point of view ! 

* I conclude that the trooys under him had joined the enemy, as Tu-fu seems 
to have had only himself to consider. 



to 
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It would now have fared badly with oar hero had he not in his 
tnrn found a kind and powerful friend— the minister of the state 
of Chang-ao — to exert his influence for him, and thus save from 
disgrace ; but though saved from condemnation, Tn-fn appears 
still to have remained in disfavour with the Emperor Su-tsuug and 
to have lost his hi<^h appointment and position at court. So he 
withdrew for a time into the bosom of his family and probably 
solaced himself with writing more odes and poems. Another ac- 
count says he became adjntant-goneral of Hvva-chow, and went 
there after paying a visit to his family. 

Some little time after this through the kind offices of another 
friend, holding high office, Tu-fn was appointed a reporter to 
the Board of Works ; but when his friend died, he seems to have 
lost this appointment; or perhaps, still feeling nncertain about the 
Emperor's favour, 'l^i-fu thought it best to resign on some pretext, 
and withdrew from his proximity to the court. Su-tsung's want 
of discernment, and his failing to honour a faithful and noble spirit, 
do not redound to his credit. 

In the year AD. 760 Tu-fu went to the province of Sze-chuen, 
then called Ohoh, and took up his residence at Cheng-tn. Here he 
cast lots in order to fix on a place where to build for himself a 
thatched bungalow ; such residences being much more in vogue 
among the Chinese then than now, when tiled roofs are commoner. 
He was thns led to decide on a rural spot near the city of Cheng-tn, 
called Wun-hwa-ky"i, and built the cottage or bungalow, upon which 
he wrote a poem entitled " the Straw Cottage." 

In spite, however, of having a fixed abode, our hero retained his 
restless spirit and love of travel and change to the last, and in a 
native work I have consulted, he is mentioned as visiting many places 
in and out of the province year by year. When about fifty-eight years 
old he was visiting T'an-chow, now called Ch'ang-sha (in Hunan), 
when a local rebellion took place and Tu-fu fled. He took refuge in 
a monastery, intending to pursue his journey to Suug-chow, where 
an uncle of his resided ; but a disastrous flood came suddenly upon 
the place before he could escape, and kept him prisoner there for 
some days. Unable to get away, unable to obtain food, he was on 
the point of dying of starvation, when a friendly magistrate of 
a neighbouring district, hearing of his plight, came in a boat and 
rescued him. One might have hoped that the poor poet's troubles 
were now ended for a while, but ignorance of a now well known fact 
led him to encounter another danger, which cost him his life. His 
rescuer, with cruel kindness, had a feast of beef and wine prepared 
for him, and Tu-fu, feeding too freely on the good things provided 
after his days of abstinence, died of repletion instead of starvatioQ. 
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Thns, somewhat ifrnominioasly, did onr poet and hero pass 
away from the world while still not irmuh past the prime of life, 
about A.D. 770, ia the reigu of the Emperor Tai-tsuug, who had 
succeeded Sn-tsnng. 

I am sorry tiiat I have not l)(!en able to give more specimens 
of this great poet's works in this sliort |)aper; but perliaps what I 
have said may lead some students of Cliiuese to study the poet's 
works in the original, which will lie more satisfactory than in' trans- 
lations. I think after studying Tu-l'u's life and works we must be 
impressed with tlie fact that lie was a man of noble and lofty 
sentiment, and that he was loyal and faithful i a his love to his 
country and friends. 



The Bondage of Fear, as illustrated among the Chinese* 

BY EBV. S. G. TOPE. 

fOHN RUSKIN affirms that there are two great and principal 
passions which are appointed by the deity to rule the life of 
man, one the love of God, and one the fear of siii and of its 
companion, death. In Christian nations both of these appointed 
passions exercise considerable sway, and they vastly add to the 
well-being of the people. But where a nation is mainly composed 
of idolaters, as in China, the results of the operation of both love 
and fear are less satisfactory. For the deity, being so erroneously 
conceived, and so grossly mis represented, it is scarcely possible for 
" love to God ", as we uuderstan d it, to dwell in their hearts. Nor 
among image worshifipcrs is the " fear of sin " analogous to that 
which is the outcome of Christian teaching. Tlie Chinese, in com- 
mon with all nations, regard |)nnishment as due to transgressors of 
the civil law, and there is also a widcsjiread belief in China that 
retribution awaits all evil-doers. Indeed it must be admitted that 
the ultimate fate of criminals, and of those who indulge in gross 
forms of vice, is in this coiuitry pourtrayed in forms as terrifying as 
any that can be contrived by human ingenuity. Furthermore, the 
people have several popular methods of attempting the cultivation 
of virtue, a practice which implies an appreiiension on their part of 
the demerit of sin, as also the existence of a desire among them to 
be numbered among the good; but notwithstanding these things 
such fear of sin as is to be found among the non-Ohristiau Chinese, 
in comparison with that which the Christian religion inculcates, 
affords a very imperfect contribution to the moral character of the 
* Read at the Cautou Miseioaiuy Conference, September 27, 1999.) 
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nation. In fact, in the absence of a knowledge of the Scriptnres 
the word sin, deiined as any want of conformity to the law of God^ 
may be said to have no place in their vocabnlary. Hence among- 
the idolatrous milh'ons of China "fear of sin," in the Cbristiam 
sense, has yet to be awakened. 

In so far as fear is protective against positive evil, or acts as a 
motive to what is really good, its presence is beneficial to man, and 
it cannot be fittingly described as a bondage ; but when fear is 
gratnitonsly entertained ; when it coerces to acts which are vain,, 
and to expenditure which is nseless ; when it obstructs progressive 
changes and induces bitterness and strife among men, then fear is 
injurious to man's welfare and is caj)able of becoming baneful ia 
the highest degree. Now it is fear of this kind which predominates 
in China. The peo[>Ie a.re reduced by it to a state of servitude, 
liarnifal and degrading as that of slavery itself. They dread a 
multiplicity of things for which no fear need be felt ; they are 
oft-times sconrged with an anticipation of evil consequences 
when none need follow. Not only are the illiterate among them 
thus ia bondage to fear, but the commercial classes, the literati, 
gentry, and officials, are likewise greatly under its sway. 

It will be convenient in dealing with the subject of this paper 
to proceed by enumerating tokens of the presence and sovereignty 
of fear among the Chinese. 

1. Some well-known protective measures are an evidence of 
this. The firing of crackers, also the common nse of written 
charms, of the eight diagrams, of earthenware dogs and fowls on the 
roofs of houses, of mirrors, stone lions, cash swords, and other 
things, — all are avowedly used to guard against supposed evil in- 
fluences, and each is expressive of the dominion of fear. 

2. Many Chinese customs relating to birth, marriage, and death 
furnish proof. In Shin-kwan, for instance, when a child is born 
the people residing in the near neighbourhood are immediately 
asked to refrain on that day from putting articles under lock and 
key; the parents being afraid that if anything is locked away their 
child will die of snfFocation. 

3. Fear of common and accidental occurrences is also character- 
istic of the people. To meet first thing in the morning a priest, a 
nun, or a coffin, is au inauspicious omen ; and the noisy clamour of 
a crow, the crowing of a hen, or the hoot of an owl, is an unwelcome 
portent, announcing that misfortune is at hand. The same is true 
of the breaking of a mirror ; also of a cup or bowl on a wedding-day, 
or on New Year's day ; and the breaking of an oil jar is taken as a 
serious omen at anytime. Burning, shivering, or itching sensations 
on the body, augur ill luck or calamity. Parents fear to hear 
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compliments about their children. Convalescents hesitate to admit 
any improvement in their condition, being afraid that the acknowledg- 
ment would checij their progress towards health. Under certain 
conditions a change of bouse, or the moving of furniture from one 
place to another within the house, is dreaded as having fatal effects ; 
and many people would refuse even to drive a nail into the wall, or 
move a thing from its customary place on any day of the moon 
except the 1st or the 15th. It is well-known, too, that the approach 
of a comet, or an eclipse of the sua or moon, inspires general alarm. 

4. Then the current importance attached to the choice of days, 
and the use of divination to fix upon a lucky date, also betray fear. 
The day for marriage or burial, when to start on a journey, when 
to begin the erection of buildings or to oi)en a new business, — 
all demand the most careful choice of day, lest failure or disaster 
should follow. 

5. Take next the fear of idols. Notwithstanding the apparent 
willingness of many Chinese to tolerate and even join in a ridicule 
of idolatry, the fear of idols is still great and widespread. Elderly 
people bred up in idolatry, find it difficult after entering the 
Christian church to immediately rid themselves of the dread 
inspired by their household gods. Some time ago at Ying-tak an 
old man having entered the church, decided to destroy the idol 
which he had worshipped for many years. He confessed that he 
set about this with a lively fear that his imaged divinity might 
straightway punish him. Taking a hatchet he first of all dealt the 
image a very gentle blow, and then paused to see the result. 
Nothing ensuing, he struck harder, and perceiving the idol's 
impotence, he gathered courage to hew it in pieces, and then took 
the remnants to feed his fire. In the case of idolaters themselves 
such fear is naturally dominant. A well-to-do young man in Shiu- 
kwan, hearing a Christian convert affirm that his new faith had 
freed him from dread of idols, challenged him to enter a temple 
and strike the image there enthroned. The convert, himself a 
youth, at once consented ; but ere he could lift his hand against the 
idol, before which they both stood, his challenger was seized with 
terror, besought him to desist, and literally forced him from the 
place. On one occasion near Ying-tak all the timber owned by a 
group of twenty and more families, was cut down and confiscated by 
the aggrieved members of a neighbouring village. One tree, how- 
ever, remained untouched, for it overhung the local shrine. The 
invaders, through fear of their enemies' divinity, refrained from 
lifting the axe against its overshadowing tree. 

6. Another mark of this dominion of fear is supplied by the 
demonology of the country. China lias beeu called a laud of 
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demons. The belief that malovoleat spirits st,rive to injure them, 
is universally accepted by the people, and demons may theiMjfore be 
said to keep them in servile fear. The ghosts of the dead are 
thong'ht to wiel<l pow(U' over the state of the living. Everything 
concerning the life and prospei-ity of a.ii iiidividiial has to be safe- 
guarded against mtilign spirits. Disease, bankruptcy, failure in 
literary examinations, domestic troubles, — these can only be pre- 
vented or remedied by duly propitiating the invisible foes thii.t 
everywhere lie in wait to work evil. A (iountry gentleman, when liis 
ten years' old son fell siek, intpiired of the diviners as to the cause of 
the illness. He was informed that the child was possessed of five 
devils, and that a Ta,oist priest niiist be called in to conduct the evil 
spirits elsewhere. After spending thirty dollars in this way without 
success, he songh.t ;uid l'oun<l a ce.re for his son in Western healing. 
Exorcism is much in i-eijaest in (.*!iina., anil the frequency of its 
practice shows how widely diffused is the dread of ghostly enemies. 
7. E(]ually widesjii'ead is a fear of the bidden forces of nature, 
as illustrated in their geoniancy. Even the shape, height, or colour 
of a baildiug is a matter of vital importance to the Chinese. 
()p[)Osito the Mission school }ireuiises in the teittli ward of Cantcni is 
a shop which for a long period remained unoccni)ied. This was due 
to the supposed ouiinons asjiect of the scliool entrance. Tlie frond 
widl of the school possesses two circular venetia,ns which turn on 
pivots; between therii is a glass window c;!|)ab!e of being raised and 
lowered, a,iid below it is tin; door. These were held to represent the 
eyes, tongue, and mouth of an evil beast, to face which was felt to 
be dangei'ons. Ultimately the shop v/iis taken by a butcher; and 
lie wards olF the threaterung evil by keeping a knife pointing 
towai'ds the monster opposite, besides suspending in his shop a large 
mirror suid an oetagnnal ch)ck and hanging a Sinall eight-sided 
glass over the front tloor. A few years ag\), when a small ronnd 
tower on thii .i\lissiou pi'emisos hei'o at Tsang-slia was taken down, 
it was a great relief to the Clunese of the neighbourhood to learu 
by inquiry that tlie tower was not to be rebuilt. To them it mea,nt 
the crippling of the ferocious ajiimal, whose voice is still heard 
when the large clock at the cha|)el front strikes the hour, and 
whose jaws are seen in the Venetians ; and though the tower only rep)- 
reseuted the aninnil's tail, its removal implied diniinished danger. 
During tin; year 1889 Christ (Jlinrch on the foreign concession 
in this port was painted in reddish colour. About the same time 
tlicre were several hres in the natives quarters near the concession, 
and Chinese divinei's asserted that they were ea-used by the fiery 
coloiu' of the English elurreh. As a resiilt of this opinion a Chinese 
geiitleiiuui, having obtLiiued periiiissiou, repaiuted the church in a 
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diiFerent colonr at his own cost, and thus relieved the fears of the 
superstitions. As with buildings for the living so with tombs 
for the dead. The fortunes of the living are believed to bo so 
dependent upon the situation of the graves of deceased relatives 
that few matters cause deeper concern than the choice of a burial 
site, for the repose of the departed must not be disturbed by 
inflnences either celestial or terrestrial; and only a proper site can 
ensure this. The Chinese are victims of a very coercive dread, lest 
an error in this matter should wreck their temporal prosperity. 
A few weeks ago a man of literary degree called upon a missionary 
in Wu-chow and asked for the loan of a compass. He stated that 
the geomantic compass in his own possession was not exact enough, 
and that if the position of the tomb he wished to bnild deviated 
by ever so little from the correct position, it would entail ruin on 
him and his family. 

Let this summary suffice. Though far from exhaustive, it con. 
tains enough to indicate the presence and sovereignty of fear among 
the Chinese. That such fear is a veritable bondage no one will 
deny. How grievous the bondage is will perhaps be better seen if 
we now specify some of its ill-effects. 

a. Notice first that it leads to useless expenditure of money 
and sometimes to serious impoverishment . At a country place in 
the north of this province a child, who was only seven years old, 
tore off a piece of ornamental paper from the foreliead of an idol 
in a hillside temple. The child's father, who witnessed this, was 
alarmed as to consequences, and the alarm was increased when he 
discovered that the boy was slightly feverish. Immediate steps 
were taken to appease the idol's wrath, and over a hundred dollars 
were spent as the outcome of this man's superstitious fears. Last 
year a man named Yeung began to build some upper chambers to 
his house. During their erection two members of his fiimily fell ill. 
He was told that the sickness was caused by his having commenced 
the work on a day that was not lucky, a day which would involve 
the loss of three lives. The man was so terrified that although he 
had already expended $400 on the new upstair apartments, he im- 
mediately ordered the whole to be torn down. A short time since at 
Mong-fa-koiig, a newly-rented shop which was undergoing extensive 
repairs, was reported to be infested with devils. These obnoxions 
beings were said to amuse themselves by tnmbling sleeping men 
from off the bed-boards on to the floor and by undoing at night the 
repairs which had been effected during the day. The intervention 
of a Taoist priest simply aggravated matters. Finally, driven by 
his fears, the tradesman found other premises for his business, and 
abandoned the demon-haunted building at a loss to himself of over 
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$300. At a village near Shiu-kw'an the main entrance to a large 
inclosed honse was, at the instance of a geomancer, altered in form 
and position again and again through a series of years. Not only 
were the owner's accumulated dollars thus nsed np in a vain endeav- 
our to escape influences unpropitions to the health and ife of the 
residents, bnt some of the fields in his possession had to be sold off 
to raise additional funds. 

b. Next, notice that fear fosters credulity, cheeks the hap- 
piness and prosperity of the people, and everywhere obstructs pro- 
gressive changes. A succession of deaths in a house often results 
in a conviction that the place is haunted ; the property at once 
depreciates in value, as no one dares to occupy it. An incident 
expressive of the close relation between fear and credulity occurred 
in Shiu-kw'an some years ago. The district magistrate had called 
together the gentry in order to induce them to obstruct the foreign- 
er's attempt to build a hospital on a site across the river eastwards 
of the city. Four considerations were pressed upon their attention 
as follows : (1). The erection of foreign premises would be a help 
to the foe in case of invasion. From their great height nothing 
would be safe ; even a garrison occupying the hill north of the city 
could stand no chance against forces stationed in the foreign com- 
pound. (2). The revenue would be impoverished; for the foreigners 
would be sure to open business and the city would have no power 
to tax them. (3). The very solid character of the masonry would, 
in case of floods, imperil the city wall by diverting the river current 
in its direction. (4). The whole city would be robbed of privacy, 
for from the top of their lofty premises the foreigners would bring 
powerful telescopes to bear upon every honse in the place. Now it 
is only where fear and credulity co-operate that arguments such as 
these can be heard with patience ; they were, however, gravely sub- 
mitted by a Chinese magistrate to the assembled aristocracy of a 
prefectural city. In a land so ruled by fear the harmony of social 
relations is liable to be disturbed ; as, for instance, when in Heung- 
shan a family refused to couchide an engagement to marry one of 
its members, because on going out of the house to convey the usual 
presents a coffin was carried past the door. Prosperity, too, is 
checked, as at a country place on the north river in 1895 when 
the people of several villages combined to prevent the opening of a 
coal bed in the hills through fear that it would destroy the luck of 
the neighbourhood. 

c. Again, quarrels and litigations are products of their baseless 
fears. A wealthy person in Shiu-kw'an decided to beautify and 
otherwise improve his place of residence. The day chosen for com- 
mencing the alterations was not approved by his next door neighbour, 
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who )u vain asked tliiit, it mij^lit be clianged. While the work was 
pi'ocfioditig the rieiplibonr's child diod. A coinplinnt wns then 
lodged at the magistrnc)', and the quarrel was finally settled by a 
payment of several hniidred taels to the bereaved parent. The pos- 
sessor of two shops which adjoin one another in the tenth ward of 
Canton, purposed to convert them into a pawn shop by adding to 
their height and making what other alterations were necessary. 
'J'he neighbours met in conncil aiid prohibited the step contem- 
plated, assigning as their reason that if they permitted the elevation 
of the shops, fatalities wonld befal! them and their trade would 
decline. The case was discussed in coiii't, but tlie magistrate failed 
to settle tlie matter; and althougb this trouble arose more than ten 
years ago, it continues to the present day. 

(?, One of the worst effects which superstitious fear can work 
in a people is that ot barbarity or inhumanity. Illustrations of 
this are not lacking among the Chinese. The custom, when build- 
ing a now wharf or landing place by the Vi^ater side, of decapitating 
a horse as a sacrificial offering to water spirits, and the practice at 
lime-kilns of pouring an oblation on the ground, of blood from a 
slanghtered dog, have perhaps no greater aspect of barbarity than 
might be charged against any people accustomed to offer up animal 
f^acrificos; but these are several things which reveal how fear lends 
to nuike tiie Chinese inhumane. Grief is studiously repressed by the 
relatives of a person kiiied by lightning, even parents being afraid 
to bewail a son thus lost lest the thunder god be provoked at their 
sorrow and visit them with fresh calamities. The due expression of 
filial })iety itself is somet-imes prevented by fear. Not long ago, at 
a village called Chak-t'ong, a graduate of the first degree refused to 
accompany the body of his deceased father to the grave, and left 
the work of transport and buria,! entirely in the liands of unsym- 
pathetic coolies, who with indecent haste gave the remains but the 
barest sepulture. Up to the tune of the father's death the son had 
not been lacking in filial regai'd, but being told by a georaancer that 
this burial would be fraught with evil to any relative attending it, 
lie was coerced by terror into this neglect. Foreign doctors are 
well aware bow afraid many of the Chinese seem to be of a dying 
person's aura, or passing breath. It is testified that " this fear will 
cause most to run out of the sick chamber towards the end ; that 
because of it assistance is often very tardily rendered the doctor at a 
patient's hour of need ; and that the last hours of the dying are 
frequently embittered l)y observing that they have become objects of 
drea,d." An incident furnished from AVu-chow boars evidence of the 
tendency of fear to repress pity and tenderness. The writer says : 
"A poor woman about to become a mother appealed to us to take 
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pity on her suid provide her witli house room until a full month 
after her child should bo born. The nearest ueighbonrs would not 
allow the woman to remain in her own house, fearing that if either 
she or the infant died, their houses and neighbonrhood might 
boeome haunted." It ma)' be added that the poor woman's request 
was granted; a son was born, and ihe mother now loses no opportu- 
iiiry of expressing gratitude for the timely help afforded her when 
cruelly driven from her house. Then instances of inhumanity in 
allowing drowning persons to perish without attempting a rescue, are 
to be met with in China, as not long ago they were to be met with 
)n the West — fear of water demons being the cause. But perha])s 
the most repugnant exhibition of barbarity, ituluced by fear, is that 
of the mutilation of children's bodies after deat.h. There is a belief 
that tlio death of eliildren is sometimes caused by the ghost of a. 
deceased creditor, the assumption beino that the creditor re-enters 
the world as the debtor's child, to live only until the parents have 
expended upon it a sum equal to the debt previously owing. This is 
but one form of revenge which departed spirits are su[)posed to be 
able to take. Should tliere be a succession of deaths in infancy, 
inutdation of the child's body sometimes takes place, afier which it is 
cast into the river as unworthy of burial. ])read lest the malign spirit 
should return to once more rob the home of its joy, coupled with a 
belief that the prospect of sucli treatment will suffice to deter the 
ghost from returning, impel the parents to this atrocity. In some 
places mutilation is limited to cutting off the child's ears; in others 
3t means complete dismemberment. A few years ago, in the city of 
Shiu-kw'an, a shopkeeper who resided only a few doors from the 
Mission house lost an infant boy for the third or fourth time in 
succession. His grief was extreme. Victim of the superstition as to 
vengeful appearances from the spirit world he attributed the death 
of his children to this cause. lu despair or frenzy he took the body 
of the dead infant to the river side, and there, while tears streamed 
down his face, he hacked it into pieces, flung the remains into the 
water and with heart-broken cries forbad his supposed enemy to 
return. 

Doubtless a longer series of ill effects could be supplied with an 
indefinite number of illustrative instances ; but taking only what 
has above been given, one can scarcely do other than conclude that 
the bondage in which fear holds the Chinese is a very grievous one. 
It is prolific of evil alike to their material, mental, and moral interests. 
Through it they are subjected to a multitude of afflictions which ought 
to have no existence, and the vanity of their fear but adds to its 
sadness. The people are a constant prey to sufferings as baseless as 
that of the soldier who, imagining that both legs bad been shot away, 
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lay in agony of mind all nigbfc on the battle field, not daring to move 
lest lie should bleed to death ; but when on the morrow the doctor 
came it was found that his legs had sustained no injury whatsoever; 
a cannon ball having merely plouijfhed a hollow in the ground under- 
neath his feet. Life to the Chinese must be deprived of half its 
possible joy by the needless dread which is apt to lay hold of them 
at almost every step in life's journey ; and at the same time it is 
burdened with a number of fictitious duties which fear imposes. 
The happiness of Damocles seated at the banqueting table was not 
more surely interrupted by a sight of the sword suspended over his 
head by a single horse-hair than must the happiness of this people 
be as ever and anon they are seized with an apprehension of 
coming evil. 

In conclusion it may be added that there are at least two 
benefits which a meditation on the bondage of fear among the Chinese 
can afford. The first is an increase of compassion towards a people 
thus enthralled. Superstitions when examined on their intellectual 
side, looked at as beliefs merely, often provoke ridicule, or contempt, 
or indignation. Consider them, however, on their emotional side ; 
view their aspect or product in the sphere of the feelings (as has 
been attempted in this paper), and we may perchance realize how 
pitiable is the state of a people bound with such galling fetters, and 
learn to commiserate them. The second benefit is a strengthened 
conviction of the value of missionary work. If, as was said at the 
beginning, it is designed that tlie love of God and the fear of sin be 
the two principal ruling passions in the life of man, then it is only 
the impartation of unadulterated gospel teaching, aided by scientific 
knowledge, garnered in Cliristian lands, which can free the Chinese 
from the deplorable bondage of vain fears ; and it ia essentially mis- 
sionary work to direct the heart's fear against sin, and the heart's 
love towards God. It was just 300 years ago that Reginald Scott 
died. Among his writings concerning various superstitions once 
current in England is the follovfing utterance: " Well, thanks be 
to God, this wretched and cowardly infidelity, since the preaching 
of the gospel, is in part forgotten ; and doubtless the rest of these 
illusions will, in a short time, by God's grace, be detected and vanished 
awa}^" And what was Reginald Scott's devout hope for England 
three centuries ago may well form our earnest prayer for China at 
the present day. 
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The UnsearGhable. 

O Thou who reign'st beyond all radiant dreams 
And extasies majestic : tiiroiied in might 
Of Spirit-csKence, Love and Light : 

TJnroached by soaring wing of ai-t, that seems 

To o'erjiass the bounds of cloud-land r(;alins on higli, 
And robe itself in lambent gt)l(l and blue, 
And dwell serene in treasuries of dew, — 

How can we know Thy vast sublimity ? 

A fellow-man draws near in homely guise, 

With dust-soilod feet, and face T seem to know, 
But yet confess my eyes are dim and dull. 

" What sayest thou ? " he asks to my replies : 
Then, in familiar whisper soft and low, 
" One day my child shall know me to the full." 

Wm. Aktiiuk Cornaby. 



?ei-tai-ho Conference, August r/th to 22nd, 1899. 

fHE missionary conference at Pei-tai-ho bids fair to hccome an 
annual event. Last year's informal gathering was followed 
this year by a meeting arranged for early in the season, 
which, in closing, appointed a committee of arrangements for next 
year's conference. 

The commodious assembly hall gave ample space for all meet- 
ings, and there were nsnally in attendance about eiglity missionaries, 
members in all of eleven different societies. 

As it is probable that a nnmber of the papers read vrill be 
pnblished in the Recohdee, it is nnnecessary for ns to give more 
than a sketch report of the conference. Each morning session the 
first half hour vvas set aside for devotional exercises, which were by 
no means the least helpful meetings. 

Thursday morning, after the appointment of officers — chairman, 
Eev. H. 11. Lowry, D.D.; vice-chairman, Rev. H. D. Porter, D.D.; sec- 
retaries, A. I). Keill, M.D. and Rev. R. A. IVlitchell — reports were 
given of the work of the following societies represented in the con- 
ference, viz., American Board of Commissioners for ^ oreign Missions, 
American Presbyterian Mission, China Inland Mission, Canadian 
Presbyterian Mission, English Baptist Mission, London Missionary 
Society, Methodist Episcopal Mission, Methodist New Connexion 
Mission, South Chihli Mission, Society for the Diffusion of Christian 
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and General Knowledge among the Chinese. Most of the reports 
were encouraging, speaking of additional workers, increased baptisms, 
advances in the line of self-support and of undertaking respon- 
sibilities by the native church, etc. 

The afternoon was taken up with a paper by Rev. J. W. Lowrie, 
of Pao-ting-fu, on the subject, " Whom shall we admit to the Church 
and when ? " and a paper by Rev. E. E. Aiken, of Tientsin, on " The 
Personal Relation between the Missionary and his People." The 
former paper elicited considerable discussion, which tended to be 
rather more lenient than some of the ideas expressed in the paper. 
One would judge that the church membership, under Mr. Lowrie, 
would be, humanly speaking, carefully selected. 

Friday morning's session included a paper by Rev. H. H. Lowry 
on " The Need of Higher Education," and one by Mr. C. D. Tenney 
on " English Education in China." In discussing the latter nearly all 
were 'prepared to admit that English has a place in China, even 
that the time will come when no man will be considered educated 
without some knowledge of it ; yet few were prepared to admit that 
English (to the exclusion of Chinese) would permanently remain 
essential for the expression of even high scientific thought. 

The discussion of Dr. Lowry's paper brought out the decidedly 
changed attitude of several old missionaries who came to the country 
filled with the idea that the missionary's one work is the direct 
preaching of the gospel. Favor was also shown to one idea set forth 
by the paper, viz., the need of co-operation in higher education 
among the various missions. 

Part of this, as well as of other sessions, was taken up with 
discussion of the attitude Protestant missionaries ought to take in 
view of the recent Imperial edict regarding the privileges of the 
Roman Catholic clergy in meeting Chinese oflScials. While some 
saw in any proposal to ask for similar privileges the seed of union 
of church and state, most seemed to feel that in case of troubles 
between Roman Catholic and Protestant converts, it was necessary 
for the Protestant missionary to be on an equal footing with the 
Roman Catholic. So a resolution was passed disclaiming any desire 
for political power, yet asking that the British and American ambas- 
sadors should obtain for Protestant missionaries similar rights to 
those recently granted the Roman Catholics. 

Saturday morning's session was taken up with papers by Rev. 
W. H. Rees and Rev. H. P. Perkins on " The Free Education of the 
Sons of Christians " and " The Attitude of the Missionary with regard 
to the Political Future of China." Mr. Rees' paper was strongly 
against the free education of the sons of Christians, and the 
discussion brought out the experience of several missionaries in the 
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matter of self-support in schools. In one place, because of a reduc- 
tion in the appropriation for educational work, it was decided to keep 
the schools open for only half the year, but the natives took the 
matter up and decided to keep them open the other half at their own 
expense. This worked so well that gradually the school grants were 
reduced till the schools are now nearly self-supporting. Rev. F. 
Brown, of Tientsin, has done much in interesting outside Chinese 
in his school work, and reports that in a school of fifty boys, only 
300 Taels of mission money have been used for all purposes in three 
years, while buildings have been erected to the extent of 600 Taels 
per year. He tells of one official who supplies the expenses of twenty 
boys selected by the missionary. 

Mr. Perkin's paper showed more belief in the benevolent 
purposes of Russia than a number of the Conference were willing 
to accord. Out of the discussion of it, arose a resolution to be sent 
to the home Boards of all the missions represented, as well as to the 
(Ecumenical Conference in New York and the General Conference in 
Shanghai, asking the Boards to urge upon our governments the 
necessity of taking steps to sufficiently safeguard the privileges of 
preaching, as well as the large properties held by missions in case of 
political changes in China. 

Monday was devoted to woman's work and medical work. Mrs. 
Gamewell in an address, and Miss G. Newton in a paper, dealt with 
the subject " The Christian and the Chinese Idea of Woman, and how 
the former can be propagated in our Girls' Schools." Mrs. Forsyth 
gave an account of itinerating work in Shantung. Mrs. AUardyce, 
Miss E. Stewart, and Mrs. Jewell gave experiences in teaching women 
to read by the Murray System, the Romanized Colloquial (in Ning- 
po), and the Chinese character respectively. When these papers 
were completed, the time was so limited and the number of questions 
on woman's work was so great, that all felt that this work needed 
much more time to discuss than the Conference had on hand. 

In the afternoon Dr. R. Benn read a strong paper on " The 
Woman Physician as a Missionary Agent in China," and Dr. H. D. 
Porter read cue on " Medical Work in Relation to Evangelization." 

Tuesday morning, in the absence of Rev. A. H. Smith, Rev. J. 
Goforth read for him a paper on " What can Christianity do for 
China ? " discussion on which turned chiefly on the point how much 
shall the missionary urge division of families among the Chinese. 

Dr. Wherry read a paper on " The Discipline of Delinquent 
Native Assistants," Discussion, while recognizing the high standard 
of the paper, inclined to be stricter than it recommended. An 
especial call was made for care about receiving or employing, with- 
out first making full enquiry, those dismissed from <)ther missions. 
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In connection with a question how we can promote greater 
union among the churches of North China, the need was felt of 
bringing our meetings for worship into some sort of harmony, and to 
that end a union hymn-book was urged. It was resolved to submit 
this subject to the annual meetings of all the missions of North 
China, asking each, if favorably disposed to the movement, to ap- 
point one of their number in order to form a committee to carry out 
the project. 

The last paper of the Conference was one by Eev. T. Bryson on 
" Bible Translation," being an examination of the Shanghai Con- 
ference " Easy Wen-li" committee's work, and briefly of the " Kwan- 
hwa" committee's work. In the discussion it was urged that members 
of stations or of missions examine the provisional Acts together and 
send suggestions to the committees as early as possible. 

Votes of thanks and the appointment of next year's Conference 
committee closed a busy five days. Besides the regular work of the 
Conference, the committee had provided for early morning Sunday 
prayer meeting, led by Rev. D. J. Mills ; preaching services, led by 
Eev, C. H. Fenn and Rev, J. Lees, and communion service, as well 
as a social evening on Friday, a lecture by Rev. G, T. Candlin on 
Monday, and an excursion to Shan-hai-kwan on Wednesday, and all 
agreed they had done their work well. 



Rev. E. T. Williams, M.A., Editor. 

Published in the interests of the " Educational Association of China." 



The Chinese Classics in Schools. 

BY EEV, S. COULING. 

JHB question what we are to do with the Chinese classics, is a 
question that is always with us. Some are for discarding 
them altogether in Christian schools ; some would allow the 
teaching of them to go on pretty much as in Confucian schools. The 
former would run counter to the whole body of Chinese opinion, an 
experiment which there is no use in even attempting unless it is 
agreed to make it unitedly throughout all our Christian schools ; 
the latter are confronted with the difficulty that it is impossible to 
give a full course in both Chinese and Western subjects, at least 
without keeping the scholar far too long a time in school. 
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It would seem that a comparisou with the teaching of Greek 
and Roman classics in the West, onght to help ns to a clearer 
understanding of the sabject. 

The Chinese classics are to China more or less what the Greek 
and Latin classical writings are to Europe. We say more or less, 
because it is not necessary to press the comparison unduly. They 
are the source and origin of all that is most important in Chinese 
thought, literature, and religion; the chief subject of study in every 
school throughout the empire. They contain poetry which may 
date from Homer's days, history written before Herodotus, and 
philosophy older than Pythagoras and Thales. They were edited 
and restored before Rome began to write at all ; they have since 
gone through all the vicissitudes that Greek and Roman classics 
have suffered, and have survived in a fragmentary and corrupt con- 
dition, like all other ancient literatures. It is not necessary to 
compare the ^ -^ with Herodotus or the § ^ with Tacitus as 
either literature or history ; the important thing for us to remember 
is that while we are not generally of Greek or Roman stock, the 
Chinese are the descendants of the men who wrote their classical 
works in the Chinese language and on Chinese soil. 

Yet a Western education is not regarded as complete without 
more or less acquaintance, at any rate, with Latin, A good knowledge 
of English, and still more a knowledge of the romance languages, 
demands a knowledge of Latin ; European literature has its sources 
there ; and no student of philosophy, of law, or of theology can 
afford to neglect it. Even in these days of scientific advance, when 
civilization has been so developed on the material side, it remains a 
chief instrument of culture and retains its old and comprehensive 
name in university curricula of " humanity." 

If this is so with us — though we are not the direct heirs but only 
barbaric invaders — if, though we are more busy and burdened than 
any race that ever lived, we cannot think of leaving Latin classics 
alone, when can we suppose the hour will come for Chinese classics 
to be dropped out from a liberal education in China ? 

It should be remembered that our study of Latin is natural and 
not an arbitrary choice. Sanscrit, or Volaptik, or German, might 
all have claims on us, for their antiqaity, or voluminous literature, 
or mental exercise involved in learning them, or for their practical 
usefulness ; but our position in Europe and our relations with the 
Romans, decide for us that we shall retain the Latin language in its 
place of honour. The Chinese will also learn English chiefly for 
the sake of making money thereby in commerce, and even for the 
sake of reading English books ; but only as we learn French or Ger- 
man; and it will never, even when railways are made, supplant the 
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native classical language and literature just as we, the engineers 
and traders of the world, can never dispense with Greek and Latin. 

Such a conclusion as this, however, ought not to distress as very 
much ; there seems no good reason in the classics themselves for 
excluding them from a Chinese education. It is known that they 
are singularly free from licentious expressions. It might perhaps 
have been well for the Chinese to have had more juvenals to lash 
their vices ; though it might have done no good, — Rome perished ; 
but it is unquestionably better that literature as literature should be 
free from snch indecency as abounds in so many Latin authors. It 
is true there are false views of the physical universe, of God, and in 
ethics, which have had their baneful effect on the Chinese ; but the 
true remedy for this is to change not the classics but the Chinese 
reader; these errors will then be harmless. The childish tales of 
Livy and Herodotus, or the blind gropings of earlier Greeks after a 
theory of the universe, are powerless to mislead us to-day ; and when 
the Chinese shall have gone but a little way in modern science, they 
will be bound no more by the ^ g or the gi H, — which will 
henceforth be interesting and valuable literature, and nothing more. 
The tyranny of moral errors may last longer, but emancipation will 
come by positive teaching of the truth that we possess ; and mean- 
while it would be hard to prove that Chinese classics are in them- 
selves more incongruous with Christian teaching than those classics 
which are daily taught iu every Christian land. 

But if we are agreed that it is neither desirable nor possible to 
exclude Chinese classics from Chinese education, it does not follow 
that matters should be left as they are; very great changes are 
needed and will inevitably come. Such changes have taken place 
already in the West, where the press of modern progress has greatly 
restricted the " sphere of influence " of the classics. Quite lately 
Greek has been degraded from a compulsory to an optional subject 
in many university examinations, and it is possible to take high 
degrees with no Greek at all, Latin is still firm in its narrowed 
boundaries, which it will retain and perhaps extend, for there are 
signs that the pendulum which swung too far in one direction, is 
swinging back again ; but it is thoroughly recognized that whatever 
polish a classical education may give, and however invaluable it may 
be for culture, yet the engineer, the chemist, the electrician have little 
direct use for classical knowledge ; it is of little use to them when 
acquired, and the mental discipline of acquiring it may be given 
almost as well by studies that are far more useful. Yet it should be 
remembered that these changes are but recent and have been brought 
about by natural causes. Similar causes are already at work in 
China, and will bring about a similar result. The indications have 
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long been seen. It is ten years since an Imperial edict added ma- 
thematics to the classics in examinatioup. Last year the seventh 
wave washed high ; it has receded, but of course will rise again. The 
people all know there is something else than Wen-chang in life ; 
there is electricity and steam and commerce ; and in these there is 
money; and money and food are what the people want rather than 
culture and starvation. Thus the classics must before long take 
their proper place ; the leisured and the learned and the cultured 
will still study them, and they will still be universally recognized as 
necessary to a complete education ; a certain miuimum may always 
be required in every public examination ; but they will rank, like 
Latin, as one subject among many, and no more be the beginning 
and the end of education. 

If we are enabled thus by our wider outlook to prophesy more 
surely, what ought our superior knowledge to lead us to do ? Surely 
not to oifend by over-depreciation of the classics, but rather to 
prepare for treating them as they will be treated by and by. 

We have not the least doubt that we have much which the 
Chinese have not, and that they must learn from us. We are quite 
confident that in mathematics, science, economics, etc., even if we 
can learn a little from the Chinese, we can teach a hundred-fold 
more. Why then should we hesitate to assert that in the important 
art of teaching, also, we are altogether superior ? 

Let it be remembered that this art is a modern one, as new 
almost as the science of chemistry. Of course there were great 
minds busy about chemistry and astronomy and education, even in 
very ancient days in the West and in China too; but if we have in 
recent times surpassed the Chinese in one department, so be sure 
the changes and developments of our educationial methods this last 
hundred years have brought us ahead of the Chinese in that depart- 
ment also. It is not so very long since Greek and Latin grammars 
were written in Latin, and one may pick up on any book-stall the 
classics in which a former generation of school-boys wrestled cum 
notulis Anglicis, with even the printer's name in Latin. It is true 
that there were very great scholars in those days ; so there were 
Hannibals before the days of cannon and Buonapartes, even when 
there were as yet no magazine rifles ; yet no one can doubt that onr 
methods, whether of fighting or of teaching, have greatly improved 
since the old days. Every school-boy can now study his Vergil or 
Horace with exactly the amount of help that it is best for him to 
receive, given by the best of scholars, in explanations of difficult 
passages, in discussions of uncommon usages, in references to illumi- 
nating comparisons in other authors. He has his dictionary or vocab- 
ulary in such form as to minimize the loss of time in consulting 
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it, while he is yet obliged to exercise his sense and taste in choos- 
ing the right word for his author's shade of meaning. How much 
pain and needless drudgery is thus taken off the teacher, who 
is left free for better work, how much benefit the scholar geta 
in his self-preparation for the teacher's lectures, can hardly be 
exaggerated. 

The present teaching of Chiuese classics is carried on as fol- 
lows: First the scholar learns by heart a whole book or books 
according to his age, without any attempt to understand the mean- 
ing. When he has made a certain amount of progress, or is 
considered old enough to understand, the books he has memorized 
are explained in daily " lectures " by the teacher, and he is daily 
examined in both recitation and explanation. Both teacher and 
pupil work all day, and from twelve to fifteen scholars are as many 
as a teacher can efficiently instruct. The explanations given are not 
the teacher's own, of course, nor are they the best results of the 
most modern research, nor are they in the least critical; they are 
simply the authorized orthodox explanations printed together with 
and as unalterable as the text itself. These explanations are mainly 
those of Chu-fu-tze {^ ^), who wrote his commentaries about 700 
years ago. There have been critics and commentators galore since 
his days, but only his comments are accepted as orthodox in 
public examinations, and so, naturally, his opinions alone hold any 
place in school teaching. Dr. Legge, in his translation of the ^, 
mentions the Chinese works which he consulted. I gave the list to 
a good specimen of the Confucian teacher, a man of good repute as 
a school-master. Out of fifty-eight works, only six had been seen by 
him or were even known to him by name. There was no practical 
reason why he should know more than the standard commentary 
which is printed with the text in school-books. But moreover these 
notes are in W^n4i (j^ ^), and the extent to which the teacher 
simplifies them varies with his own knowledge, his pride, and his 
laziness ; very often the scholars do little more than memorize the 
commentary as they have memorized the text. The pupil, having 
heard the explanation, returns to his desk and tries to fix in his 
mind what he has heard ; if he is doubtful of any character, he will 
go, not to a dictionai'y, but to the teacher and ask the meaning ; the 
teacher will tell him more or less readily according as he is busy 
or not and as his temper is good or bad; but in any case the 
explanation will simply be as to the meaning of that character in 
that particular passage ; there will be no discussion of how it comes 
to have that meaning and no reference to other passages in the 
same book where it may have quite a different meaning. How much 
time is lost by these methods is easily seen. But more important 
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by far ia the failure to call on the pupil for anything beyond com- 
prehension of the teacher's language, and memory of the same for 
future reproduction. The educative value of the classics is thus 
reduced to a minimum. 

The proposal of this paper is that the classics must remain, 
and may have a high value in Chinese education ; but that the 
methods of teaching them must be changed, both with a view to 
saving time and to exercising the students' own best powers in their 
study. To this end the foreigner might prepare an edition of some 
books on a similar plan to the school-books of the West. There 
should be an explanation in Mandarin or in Win-li, according to 
what the book might be ; there is a difference between the boys who 
are studying ^ J- and the f|§ |£ just as there is between those who 
read Csesar and Tacitus. There should be very brief discussions of 
different renderings, and even important different readings might be 
given. To millions it would be a revelation that there are or can 
be different readings or different renderings ; and it may be a 
Christian duty for us to give them this revelation. There should be 
helpful notes on difficult characters and a short dictionary at the 
end, including only those characters that a boy at that stage might 
have to look up. An introduction might also give the pupil as much 
about the book and its author as he ought to know. Such a book 
would of course not be instead of the teacher, but would require a 
different kind of teacher from the present. It would be regarded as 
heterodox and would at first be shunned by other than mission 
schools ; yet many Chinese would read and learn even while they 
despised. And if our methods are applicable to Chinese studies, if 
time were thus saved and notable progress made in mission schools, 
not only with Western subjects, but with Chinese learning as well, 
who can doubt that imitation would follow and a great step be 
taken in the advancement of learning ? 



A New Work on Psychology. appopriate to the subject than any 

1^ inr A Ti -Mr i.- r J.1 other, especially as treated by the 

Dr. W A. P Martin, of the ^^^j^^^ ^j^^ y^^^^ j^^3 ^ ^^.J'^ ^^^ 

K,'"! F^'^'nu^^' u r'^n ^ comprehensive survey of the sub- 

ftmro r ri i^'^'' i°°l'^ding the intellect, the 

nmM m, or, Elements of Psy- sensibilities, and the will. It is not 

chology. The name 'HJ ^ was prob- a translation of any one book, nor 

ably suggested by the great work on it is a compilation from several 

Chinese Metaphysics, called the -g books, but rather an original treat- 

^ :^ ^- It is without doubt more ment of the subject, based on and 
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arranged under the categories which 
Chinese language and thought 
naturally supply. Works in mathe- 
matics and physical science, such as 
algebra and astronomy, may be 
successfully translated into Chinese, 
both in form and substance. This is 
not the ease, however, with such a 
subject as psychology. Its frame- 
work is essentially based on words, 
and to be intelligible in Chinese its 
principles must be transmuted into 
the mould of Chinese thought, so 
that Chinese words may become 
the perspicuous vehicle for its 
expression. Previous efforts in 
this line have been more or less 
a failure, because they have been 
handicapped bj' the attempt to 
transfer, unchanged, into theChinese 
language, an analysis of the mental 
and moral powers which is built 
principally on the English language. 
Dr. Martin has had the subject in 
hand for many years, and his ideas 
have finally taken shape in the 
work now before us. Many branches 
of Western science are difficult to 
handle in the Chinese language, but 
no other, it is safe to say, is so 
difficult as this. It touches subjects 
and ideas in which the Chinese 
language is especially wealc. The 
judgment and skill shown by the 
author in dealing with the difficul- 
ties of the subject, will be apparent 
to every thoughtful reader. It will 
probably be found that in these 
pages Dr. Martin has settled the 
fundamental terminology of this 
science, which is an achievement of 
no ordinary kind. 

The author follows the general 
conclusions of recent scholarship in 
deriving all ideas from sense per- 
ceptions and rational intuitions. 
He gives a general outline of the 
subject, but of course in so brief a 
treatise passes by many things that 
we are accustomed to see handled 
in larger works on this subject. He 
scarcely touches the perplexing and 
hairsplitting theories of the past, 
which have long obscured and con- 



fused this subject. In this he has, 
I think, shown his good judgment. 
It is not profitable, at least in an 
elementary treatise, to retrace all 
the devious steps by which present 
conclusions have been reached. 

The style is eminently clear and 
perspicuous, while at the same time 
it is smooth and elegant. The 
wealth of words and phrases at the 
author's command — always used in 
their fitting plaoes^gives constant 
freshness and makes the book 
specially pleasing to the Chinese 
reader. The subject is illuminated 
and its abstractness relieved by an 
abundance of figures and illustra- 
tions, both from Chinese and foreign 
sources. Dr. Martin's splendid 
memory has served him well in this 
regard. 

With few exceptions these il- 
lustrations are admirable. Occa- 
sionally, however, one seems to fail 
of a perfect adaptation, as when 
the declaration that " with God a 
thousand years are as one day and 
one day as a thousand years," is 
introduced as an illustration of the 
passage of time in a dream, Or 
when the descriptions commonly 
given of heaven and hell are 
introduced in connection with the 
Chinese fable of a country where 
the people have holes through their 
breasts, as an illustration of the 
imagination. Even though this 
illustration be correct as given, the 
collocation is, to say the least, very 
unfortunate. 

In treating the several heads, 
cognate passages in Chinese litera- 
ture have been largely brought into 
view and canvassed. In this 
connection the author has shown 
what I regard as too great a desire 
to harmonize Chinese with Western 
ideas. Apologetic adaptations are 
not in place in a scientific treatise 
like this. As an instance I may 
mention the effort to harmonize Con- 
fucius' principle of treating injury 
with justice, with Christ's instruc- 
tion to reward evil with good. 
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It is of course necessary that in 
treating a new subject like this 
some new terms should be invented. 
In this department Dr. Martin's 
skill is conspicuous. He has the 
art of finding or inventing terms 
which are both fitting in meaning 
and also in happy accord with the 
genius of the Chinese language. I 
note the following as specimens : 
^f} somnambulism, ^ ^ hypnot- 
ism, ^ p phrenology, ^ ^Ij 
right, privilege, H^ "^ the will, the 
personality. 

Many teachers will be sorry that 
in a book like this Dr. Martin has 
adhered to his evident preference 
for the form of question and answer. 
This form is not conducive to 
brevity but the contrary, and it 
interferes more or less with the 
logical presentation of a complex 
subject. This catechism style de- 
tracts from the value of the work as 
a school book, in that it facilitates 
far too much the vicious practice 
of memoriter recitation. It would 
also have been a very great help to 



readers and teachers if a glossary 
of the terms used had been added. 

The subject naturally introduces 
the relation between the divine 
and the human, between mind and 
matter, and it is wortliy of note 
that the learned author, though 
occasionally using _t ^ in com- 
mon with ^ |ljl as a specific term 
for God, yet uniformly uses jp^ for 
God in the generic sense and for 
expressing the relationship between 
God and man. He does not use jp^ 
in the sense of soul or spirit, but 
uses ^. 

The book will be welcomed by 
educators as a notable contribution 
to the present facilities for the new 
education in China. Tliose who 
use the book in teaching will neeoT 
to fill up more or less the general 
outline here given, until some 
future writer developes the subject 
somewhat more ia detail. On the 
whole the book is a masterly 
production, one in which we see Dr. 
Martin at his best. 

C. W. Mateee. 
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"We are grieved to hear of 
the death of Rev. Dr. Chalmers 
at Seoul. He left Shanghai 
four weeks ago on a visit to 
his son and daughter in Korea, 
apparently well, notwithstand- 
ing his perilous exposure at 
Belle Isle, from the shipwreck 
of the Scotsman, on board of 
which he was a passenger. We 
have heard of the lamented death 
only by telegram, and wait par- 
ticulars of the sad event 

Dr. Chalmers came to China 
in 1852 in connection with the 
London Missionary Society. He 
laboured in Canton and Hong- 
kong, and did good service in 
these two fields, where his name 



is highly honoured, and his 
death will be deeply lamented. 
Mrs. Chalmers died two years 
ago, and it affected our friend 
so much that he left for Eng- 
land shortly after, and uncertaia 
as to his return. However he 
was on his way out when the 
shipwreck took place, and when 
he lost everything. 

Dr. Chalmers was a distiu- 
gnished Chinese, scholar, one of 
the foremost among the mission- 
aries in China^ He was aptly- 
chosen to be the chairman of 
the Committee for the High 
Wen-li Version of the Scriptures, 
and laboured assiduously at it. 
He had it in view to devote 
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his time and energies to the 
work on his return to Hong- 
kong, but he has been called to 
the higher service of heaven. 
He was one of the veterans in 
the field, and the missionary 
work has lost one of the most 
eminent engaged in it. Doubt- 
less there will be fuller details 
given of him in Hongkong, where 
he was so long and houonrably 
known alike by his missionary ' 
brethren and members of the 
community. One thing we can- 
not refrain saying in regard to 
him ; he was a man of high 
Christian character and of strong 
faith in the work in which he 

was engaged. 

* * * 

Some of the marvels of modern 
missions are now being enacted 
in China, and in places which a 
few years ago were bitterly 
barred to all access and which 
lost no opportunity of showing 
their hatred to foreigners, wheth- 
er merchant or missionary. We 
are led to this remark by reports 
which have come to hand from 
varions parts of the land, bnt 
more especially from Dr. John's 
recent visits to Hunan and from 
reading the report of Rev. D. W. 
Nichols for the Nau-chang dis- 
trict of the province of Kiang-si. 
The following figures from Mr. 
Nichols' report, are almost past 
credence, and yet, there they are, 
and speak for themselves : — 

1896. Members. ..35. Probationers. ..111. 
1899. „ 402. „ 1,662. 

1896. Contributed for all purposes, None. 

Property owned, 
1899. Contributed for all 

purposes 
1899. Property owned, prob-\ ^jg qqq q^j 
able value j > • • 

An enrollment of 4,000 probationers. 

Well does Mr. Nichols add : 
" This is the work of the Lord, 
and it seems marveloas ia our 
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eyes." Doubtless there is a 
"seamy" side to this work. It 
would be passing strange if there 
were not. But the fact remains 
that where a few years ago there 
was only hatred and opposition, 
there is now this wonderful 
change. Mr. Nichols further 
tells us that " in Fung-chien- 
hien the citizens of that city 
presented us with a Buddhist 
monastery to be converted into a 
chapel for the worship of the 
true and living God. This place 
has long since been converted 
into a chapel and parsonage for 
a Methodist preacher, instead 
of as heretofore a home for Bud- 
dhist priests . . . Adjoining this 
monastery is a large temple, 
eighty by one hundred and 
twenty, out of which the idols 
have been removed, because they 
objected to remaining so close to 
where they were being preached 
against. The elders of the city 
are now talking of deeding us 
this temple." 

Mr. Robert E. Lewis has 
recently made an extensive tour 
through this region (Kiang-si), 
and he testifies to the wonderful 
change which has taken place in 
the attitude of the Chinese to- 
wards the foreigners ; there being 
everywhere friendliness and ap- 
parent goodwill where formerly 
there was only hatred and con- 
tempt. 

* * « 

Also, from Korea we have just 
received the Annual Report for 
the Pyeng-yang Station, in which 
we read that the membership of 
this church, scattered over so 
wide an area (all in north Korea, 
however), including 153 groups 
in thirty-four counties, is 1,512 ; 
its adherents 6,433 (but better, 
perhaps, that there are 2,927 
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catechumens); that the chnrch 
has contributed Yen 2,253.99 for 
chnrch building, Yea 1,527.93 
for other purposes, making a 
total of Yen 3,781.92. Having 
ninety-four churches all told, 
thirty-eight have been built 
during the last year. And yet, 
with one exception, the work in 
this whole district was begun not 
earlier than 1893. 

Of the work in Manchuria we 
haven't present figures, but from 
all we hear the progress there is 
still simply marvellous. Doubt- 
less there are other places where 
the work is just as remarkable, 
though not so salient or extensive. 
m » « 

How to conduct this great 
work, how to meet all the necessi- 
ties which arise, how to guide and 
teach all these multitudes and 
lay broad and deep the founda- 
tions for future work, are prob- 
lems which will test the wisdom 
and faith of the missionary body 
to the utmost. Without question, 
too, a serious aspect is lent to 
matters from the attitude towards 
the Roman Catholics every- 
where. The Chinese are only too 
glad to array foreigner against 
foreigner, sect against sect, if only 
thereby they can be the gainers. 
There is a great temptation to 
use the name of Protestant to 
counterfoil the name of Catholic. 
Only the wisdom which is from 
above will be sufficient to keep 
God's servants from mistakes 
and pitfalls which will be far- 
reaching and disastrous in their 

results. 

* * * 

In our November issue we 
mentioned the fact that the 
Committee on the next General 
Conference had under considera- 
tion the question of representa- 



tion. We understand that they 
have now agreed upon something 
like the following: Each Mission, 
or Society to be entitled to one 
representative for every fifteen 
members ; those with less than 
fifteen to be entitled to one. 
These representatives will be 
entitled to free entertainment, to 
be provided by the Committee. 
The idea, however, is not to make 
the Conference a delegated body; 
everyone will be welcome that 
likes to come, but all others than 
the representatives will look after 
their own entertainment. The 
Committee felt constrained to 
this action on account of the 
greatly increased number of mis- 
sionaries and the likelihood that 
the attendance might be so 
large that they could not secure 
free entertainment for all. 
• * * 

Wb take the following from 
the Indian Witness. Somewhat 
similar thoughts have often come 
into our mind in regard to the 
work in China. Pioneers are 
always -necessary, but even Paul 
was sometimes restrained by the 
Spirit from going where he 
thought he oujiht to go : — 

" The call of the open door. It 
is a matter of grave concern that 
some Christians have, of recent 
years, allowed themselves to be 
drawn away from fields white to 
the harvest to stand around 
closed doors, vainly to wait for 
them to be opened. There is no 
desire to make light of the con- 
viction of any one as to the field 
in which he should work ; bat 
when missionaries, to fulfill what 
they conceive to be conditions to 
hasten the coming of the Lord, 
leave the teeming millions to 
halt on the borders of a country 
politically closed to them, there 
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arises the donbfc as to whether 
they have not put a questioned 
interpretation of Scripture before 
a plain call to labour. History 
shows that the missionary has 
never had need to force the hand 
of God, and that when the full- 
cess of time had come manifold 
more doors were opened than the 
charch could send men to enter. 
The difficult and the remote 



should not be neglected, but it 
seems clear, from the missionary 
journeys of Paul and the spread 
of early Christianity, that the 
missionary must consider care- 
fully where are the lines of least 
resistance, where will the work 
done be likely to be permanent 
and inilneutial, and leave it to 
God to prepare the other fields 
for His workers." 



Ilissinnimiy Hcfos, 



May we all Come? 

The Soochow Literary and Mis- 
sionary Association adopted the 
following resolution : — 

" It is the opinion of this body 
that the General Missionary Con- 
ference of 1901 should not be com- 
posed of delegates chosen by the 
different missions, but that all who 
can attend be at liberty to do so, 
and that • those from the neighbor- 
iug stations provide for themselves 
during the sessions." 

The arguments for a Conference 
of Delegates are : 1. That a body of 
several hundred is too unwieldy to 
be deliberative. 2. That chosen 
men may come to wiser and better 
decisions ; and 3. That entertain- 
ment cannot be provided for eight 
hundred or a thousand. 

The arguments for a General 
Conference are : 1, That once in tea 
years we wish to meet face to face. 
2. The magnetism of a great as- 
sembly. 3. That on many questions 
no man can represent his mission. 
4. The voice of a council of one 
thousand has greater weight with 
the home churches. 5. As to 
entertainment : {a). Numbers can 
stay on boats. (5). Godowns can, 
by partitions, be converted into 
temporary dwellings, (c). Chinese 
restaurants can furnish foreign 
food. {d). The hospitality of Shang- 
hai is far-famed. 

H. C. DuBosE. 



Dr. Porter, of Pang - ch'uang 
writes as follows : — 

" You will have heard of the 
great excitement in the three 
northwest districts of Shantung— 
En-hsien, P'ing-yuan, and Te-chou. 

" The Big Sword Society, under 
the name of the ' Spirit Boxers,' 
had been slowly gathering in num- 
bers. It came to be a veritable 
craze on the part of hundreds of 
young men, who were enticed into 
the wrestling and gymnastic ex- 
ercises under the supposition that 
the spirits would ward off from 
their bodies every danger from 
sword cut or bullet. Hundreds of 
villages had the practising floors, 
and many were becoming mediums 
in the well known spiritistic ways. 
The underlying purpose of the lead- 
ers was to arouse hostility to the 
Roman Catholics and to us inci- 
dentally. In August there was a 
beginning of the attack upon the 
Christians, which was quieted. By 
the tenth of September the looting 
of Catholic families began, and the 
companies collected in a general 
band. The fifteenth of the eighth 
month was the time appointed for 
a general attack and looting. 
The Protestant Christians began 
to receive attention on the 18th 
of September. That week was a 
week of great anxiety and alarm, 
both for the Protestant Chris- 
tians of En-hsieu and P'ing-yuan, 
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and for ourselves. "We at P'ang- 
chuang secured full protection 
through the Consular authorities 
at Tientsin and the Shantung 
governor, who sent down a body 
of troopers. The En-hsien official 
showed commendable vigor and 
arrested many leaders, so that our 
county was quieted and the danj^er 
passed away after a week or so. The 
P'ing-yuan magistrate was pitifully 
weak. He was the miserable man 
who was at Ch'u-chou last winter 
and failed so lamentably to control 
matters. The boxers assembled at 
a village in his district, which had 
long been a nest of robbers. They 
showed great persistency and 
threatened to attack the official in 
his city. The danger to our mem- 
bers became increasingly great, and 
we heard that the malcontents 
intended certainly to attack us. A 
week ago we heard this definite 
word and appealed again to the 
magistrates. On Monday of this 
week, according to their intimation, 
one of our villages in P'ing-yuan — 
Li-lu-ohuang — was looted in great 
style. Three or four hundred men 
came with banners and robbed 
thirteen families of everything they 
possessed. That afternoon the Chi- 
nan Chih-fu, with General Yuan 
Shih-tun, arrived with cavalry and 
foot, about 700 men. On Tuesday 
the soldiers went out to the nest 
of the boxers, twelve miles south 
of P'ing-yuan. The rebels had all 
fled. They fled in our direction, 
however, and seemed to be deter- 
mined to come northwest to attack 
us en route. We had received a 
pretty full guard, though we feared 
the numbers might be large. On 
Tuesday morning the boxer bands 
had assembled about ten miles south- 
east of us, on the bank of a small 
river. The soldiers went out to meet 
them, and after a brisk fight of two 
or more hours, put them to flight. 
Some fifty or more were killed and 
many wounded. They dispersed to 
the south and to their homes. 



" The strength of the bandits and 
their purpose, had been accumulat- 
ing so long that it seems as if they 
would not give up by being beaten 
once. There may be a long com- 
tinued trouble ; but we can only 
hope for the best. It is very sad 
and unfortunate. The mild plans 
for a widespread rebellion might 
have easily developed. We have 
been mercifully preserved thus far, 
and rely on the divine strength and 
guidance. It seems strange that 
this quiet province should be the 
center of so much turmoil." 



Dr. G. John's Visit to 
Yo-chou. 

An account, hovfever brief, of a 
visit just paid to Yo-ohon by Mr. 
Greig and myself, may interest some 
of your many readers. This was 
my fifth visit to Hunan and fourth 
to Yo-ohou. On my first visit, in 
1880, Mr. Archibald and myself 
were pelted out of Yo-chon by an 
infuriated mob. On my second 
visit, in 1883, I was accompanied 
again by Mr. Archibald, and we 
passed throagh a similar experience.. 
On my third visit, in 1897, I was 
accompanied by Mr. Sparham. Our 
object in visiting Yo-chon on that 
occasion was to see the local officials 
with the view of effecting a settle- 
ment at the place. We were car- 
ried into and out of the city in 
sedan-chairs, provided for ua by 
the district magistrate, and had 
quite an army of braves for our 
protectors. Our first call was on 
the district magistrate himself, a 
native of Szechuau and an old 
man of more than seventy. He 
treated ns with scant civility, and 
we left his presence deeply im- 
pressed with the fact that in him we 
had no friend. Our next call was 
on the prefect, a Manchu, and a 
middle-aged man. His treatment 
of us did not lack in politeness, 
but he told us plainly that permis- 
sion to establish a mission at Yo- 
chou could not be granted. We 
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pressed hira hard, but failed to 
move liiiii. Said lie: "What can 
we do? Let tlie foreign ministers 
deal with the Pekinw governuient. 
Wiien Peking wants Hanan opened, 
it will be opened, but not. till 
then. We, the smaller officials, 
can do nothing." At the close of 
this interview we were given to 
understand tliat we must leave the 
place at once, as the ofB<-ials could 
not guarantee our protection in the 
event of our prolonging our stay. 
"We," said the captain of the 
guard, " have done our duty by 
taking you to the officials. Now 
you must do your duty and clear 
out." We knew exactly what that 
speech implied, so we bowed our 
thanks and left the place without 
further disi^ussion. 

Other missionaries have visited 
Yo-chou since 1880, and all have 
had but one tale to tell. One 
brother was .stoned by the mob to 
the river brink, and he managed to 
escape by rushing into the stream 
and swiu\ming to his boat. In the 
past Yo-chou has been looked upon 
as one of the most anti-foi'eign and 
anti-Ohiistian cities in Hunan. 

All that is now changed ; and so 
great is the change that 1 found 
it almost impossible on this visit 
to realize that the Yo-chou of to- 
day Could be the same phice as the 
Yo-chou of former days. Often did 
I stand still and ask myseU : " Can 
this be Yo-chou?" I found it 
difficult to believe my eyes and ears. 
It seemed too good to be ti-ne ! 

Our object in visiting Yo-chon 
this time was to purchase land 
and houses wiih the view of estab- 
lishing a mission there in connec- 
tion with the London Missionary 
Society. Mr. Pgng Lan-seng, our 
native evangelist in the Slang val- 
ley, was sent ahead to find out how 
the land lay and to prepare the 
way for our coming. We soon 
received a letter from him, telling 
us that he had called on the 
officials, that they had given him 
a very hearty reeeption, and that 



they had expressed themselves not 
only as willing but anxious that 
we should come and establish a 
mission at the place. He told ua 
also that several houses were oSer- 
ing, and tliat tlie owners would be 
only too glad to sell to foreigners. 
He gave a glowing description of 
the wonderful change that bad 
taken place in the attitude of both 
officials and people and begged us 
to come up with as little delay as 
possible and take possession. In 
response to this call, Mi'. Greig 
and myself left Hankow on the 
26tli ultimo, at about half-past 
5 p.m., by the Wentsing, one of the 
Viceroy's little steamboats, and 
arrived at Yo-chou on the following 
afternoon, at about half-past four. 
On our arrival we found the land- 
ing covered with bunting in honour 
of the occasion. An official boat 
came off to take "us on shore, and 
we were carried to our inn in two 
sedan-chairs ; both chairs and chair- 
bearers having been provided by 
the district magistrate himself. In 
the course of the evening all the 
officials sent their cards with kind 
enquiries after our health and 
comfort, and not a few of the most 
respectable people of the place 
called on us. The magistrate's 
grandson, a young man of twenty, 
six or twenty-seven, was one of the 
first to call on us. He gave ns a 
very hearty welcome and told us 
that he would do all in his power 
to make our visit a success. During 
our stay at the place he called on 
us several times and made himself 
very useful to us in more ways 
than one. 

The next day we called on all 
the officials. The district magis- 
trate is the same man who treated 
Mr. Sparham and myself so rudely 
in 1897, but was now completely 
transformed. He seemed delighted 
to see us, and treated us with the 
utmost courtesy and friendliness. 
On the following day he returned 
oar call and partook freely of our 
tea and biscuits. When leaving he 
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expressed himself as delighted with 
the pi'ospect of seeing oar mission 
established at, Yo-ohou. 

The Taotai gave us a riglit royal 
reception. He and I luid met in 
1880 at Ch'ang-sha; ho being at that 
time tlie district magistrate of 
Sban-hua. He recognized me at 
on<;e, shook me by the liand and 
said, ''We are old friends." He 
then took ns into a private room, 
where we found a table covered 
with cloth of faultless whiteness 
and spread with i-efieshments in 
the shape of foreign biscuits and 
sweetmeats. We had tea served 
in the foreign style with milk and 
sugar. His champagne we did 
not diink, and his cigai-s we de- 
clined with thanks. H. E. is an 
affable man and a great talker. 
We discussed all manner of snbjects 
for about half an hour and parted 
the best of friends. We called also 
on the Piefect and the Grain 
Intendant, from each of whom we 
received a cordial reception. The 
Grain Intendant had just come 
down from Ch'ang-sha to arrange 
about tlie opening of the new poit. 
He seems to be a man of weight, 
so we were very glad to have an 
opportunity of making his acquaint- 
ance. Such was our intercourse 
with the officials, and nothing could 
have been more satisfactory. 

The people could not have be- 
haved themselves better th-an they 
did. No stones were thrown after 
us, no opprobrious epithets were 
hurled at us, and no black looks 
were to be seen anywhere. We 
walked about in every direction, 
both inside and outside the city, 
and found ttie people perfectly quiet 
and friendly. On the first day 
after our arrival we had an escort 
of two or three soldiers to lead the 
way and to protect us. But finding 
that they were not at all needed, 
their services were dispensed with 
during the rest of our stay at the 
place. Mr. David Jones, one of 
the American Bible Society's col- 



porteurs, was there at the same 
time. He was living on board his 
boat. He called on us at our inn, 
and we met him afterwards in the 
streets selling the Scriptures. He 
seemed to be doing his work with 
perfect immunity from all the an- 
noyances which usually accompany 
street work in China. When we 
met him there was no crowd follow- 
ing ; and no excitement of any 
kind was created Ijy his presence. 

As to houses we found the people 
not only willing, but extremely 
anxious to sell. More than twenty 
offers were definitely made, and 
we went to see more than ten. It 
was difficult to make a choice in 
the midst of so many oflTers ; but 
we succeeded at last in fixing on 
one of the best sites in the place. 
The piece of land is about eighty 
English feet wide by nearly 300 
feet deep. On this piece of land 
there are two houses, which are 
now being fitted up for temporary 
use. We hope to evolve out of 
these two houses a chapel, a dis- 
pensary, rooms for two missionaries 
to live in, and ample quarters for 
our native helpers. The deeds 
were taken to the district magis- 
trate to be stamped. He not only 
stamped them, but did so without 
charging the usual yamen fees, in 
order, as his grandson told us, to 
show his good feeling towards us. 

Such was my experience at 
Yo-ohou on this my last visit. I 
need not add that I returned to 
Hankow with a heart overflowing 
with gratitude and praise. 

Mr. P'eng is now at Yo-chou, 
superintending the work that has 
to be done on the houses, in order 
to tit them for the use of the 
mission. As soon as the work is 
done, and the houses are ready, 
Mr. Greig and Dr. Peake will go 
and commence work at that impor- 
tant centre. They will leave Han- 
kow probably not later than the 
end of this month or the very beyin- 
ning of the next. There are three 
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more cities to be taken by us, in 
order to complete our line of 
stations from Yo-chou to the borders 
of Kuangtung province. We hope 
to see this accomplished before the 
end of next year. 

The treaty port is six miles 
below the city. Mr. Morse, the 
Imperial Commissioner, writes us 
to say that it will be probably 
opened on the 13tb of this month. 
The spot is, I think, well chosen, 
and Mr. Morse is to be con- 
gratulated on the success which lias 
crowned his efforts to make this 
important beginning in Hunan. 
Personally he stands high in tlie 
esteem of the officials and people. 
The opening of Yo-chou to foreign 
commerce cannot but tell for good 
on the whole of that interesting 
province. But it ought to be 
regarded as a mere beginning. 
There are still Siang-t'an and 
Ch'ang-t§, the two great commercial 
centres of Hunan. When are they 
going to be thrown open ? That is 
the question now. The difficulty 
is a purely official one. There is no 
difficulty so far as the people are 
concerned. The people of Yo-chou 
are delighted with the opening of 
Yo-chou as a treaty port. The 
•opening of Siang-t'an and Ch'ang-te 
■would be hailed with equal delight 
by the people of tlie Siang and 
Yuen. I enclose a copy of a proc- 
lamation issued by the Yo-chou 
district magistrate. 

lam, etc., 

GfiiFFiTH John. 

Hankow, 9 th November. 



The following is our translation 
of the proclamation referred to 
above : — 

SEXENAEY PEOCLAMATION OP CHOU, 
MAGISTBATE OP PA-LING-HSIBN. 

1 — The tenets taught by the 
London Missionary Society 

Have their origin in exhorting 
men to be good. 



[Deoember, 

2 — The object of building chapels 
is for the purpose of preaching 

And exhorting men to cast out 
the false and adhere to the truth. 

3 — Officials, civil and military, 
will therefore protect 

Both those who come to teach 
and those who wish to learn 
Christianity. 

4 — Those in authority have long 
ago received their instructions, 

And it is the duty of all to 
respectfully obey. 

5 — I hereby command the gentry 
in charge of the militia and police 

To make it their duty to make 
this known to all. 

6 — Should reckless men and 
rowdies attempt to give trouble. 

The authorities will punisli them 
severely and show no leniency. 

[L. S.] 
— North-China Daily News. 



The Tien Tsu Mui at 
Mankow. 

The grandest Chinese meeting 
yet held by the Tien Tsu Hui was 
held in the large room of the new 
Victoria Hall at Hankow on Satur- 
day, the 18th of November, at 
three o'clock. Mr. Hurst, the 
British Consul, presided, and at 
least fifteen Chinese mandarins at- 
tended, many of them in official 
dress and with their retinues. The 
Taotai sent his excuses through his 
Secretary, being summoned over to 
Wuchang, but the chief official 
from Hanyang was present, and 
warmly sympathetic, whilst a mili- 
tary official made more figure pos- 
sibly than anyone, certainly far 
more than the General in command. 
The much-respected compradore of 
the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank, 
and several other leading compra- 
dores, resisted the temptations of 
the Off-Day of the Races. It was, 
indeed, perhaps just as well there 
was a counter attraction, as not 
only were all available seats occu- 
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pied, but more than fifty or sixty 
persons had to stand. 

The acoustic properties of the 
hall are not very good, and Mr. 
Chans;, the head clerk of the 
Customs, who had most kindly con- 
sented to inteipret, found it impos- 
sible to make himself heard by so 
large a crowd, which was the more 
to be rearetted, as tlie excellency 
of his Chinese is well known. 
But his place was well filled by 
Mr. Adams, who proved a most 
able interpreter for Mrs. Little's 
address. 

Several officials and others gave 
in their names as subscribers to the 
Society. This and the Wuhu meet- 
ing may be said to initiate a new- 
era in the annals of the Tien Tsu 
E'lii. The Hankow meeting, how- 
ever, in one matter far surpassed 
every other. 2,000 copies of Chang 
Chih-tung's Words against Foot- 
binding did not satisfy its demands, 
and some of the highest officials 
were left regretting that more 
copies of the Sui-fu appeal were not 
to be had. One of the highest 
officials present mentioned that 
there was no binding in his family 
now. Two mandarin families at 
Wuchang are already known to 
have given up binding. Also a 
Hunan mandarin family, influenced 
by tracts from Szechuan, has 
two daughters unbound and both 
already betrothed, whilst their 
father and brother are said to be 
themselves writing tracts on the 
subject. 

Several Hankow compradores 
are sternly against binding, and Mr. 
Yung Wing, of Messrs. Molotkoff's, 
was expected to speak, had he 
not also been called over to Wu- 
chang. He has already formed an 
Anti-binding Society himself at 
Macao; 1,600 strong. Unfortunately 
most of these Chinese anti-binding 
Societies have stopped work since 
the Empress suppressed all Huis. 
Therefore there is the more need 
at present for foreign assistance. 



The Methodist Central 
Conference for China. 

This Conference, which held its 
second session in Shanghai, Novem- 
ber 15th to 18th, was authorized 
by the law-making body of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, — 
the General Conference which meets 
in the United States every four 
years. A similar Conference has 
been granted to India, and has 
already held several sessions. 

The principal raisons d'etre for 
such an organization are the uni- 
fication of the multiform interests 
of the branch of the Christian 
church it represents in China, and 
the taking of preliminary steps to 
secure from the General Conference 
such special legislation as is deemed 
necessary to promote the work in 
this country. 

Bishop Earl Cranston, D.D., 
LL.D., presided over the delibera- 
tions of the Conference in question. 
Having held twice in succession the 
annual meetings of the Conferences 
and missions in China, as well as 
those in Japan and Corea, theBishop 
was well prepared for the duties 
devolving upon him at this time. 
The Rev. William H. Lacy, of Foo- 
ohow, served most acceptably as 
Secretary of the Conference. 

According to its constitution, 
adopted at its first session in 
Shanghai two years ago, the Cen- 
tral Conference is composed of one 
ministerial delegate for every six 
ordained preachers — native or for- 
eign- — who are regularly engaged in 
the work of the ministry. There 
are also lay delegates to this body 
not exceeding in number the minis- 
terial delegates. For various reasons 
about half of the delegates were 
unable to be present, but their 
places were partially supplied by 
visitors, who were accorded all the 
privileges of the Conference, ex- 
cept voting. 

The missionaries in attendance 
were as follows : From the Poo- 
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dhow Conference : The Rev. Dr. 
M. C. Wilcox and the Rev. W. H. 
Lacy ; visiting members : Miss 
Julia A. Bonafield and Mrs. W. H. 
Lacy. From the Hini»-hua Mission 
Conference : The Rev. Franklin 
Ohlinger, the Rev. T. B. Owen, 
Miss Lebaus, and Miss Wilson. 
From the North-China Conference : 
The Rev. J. H. Pyke and the Rev. 
W. T. Hobart. From the Central 
China Mission : The Rev. Dr. C. 
F. Kupfer, the Rev. D. W. Nichols, 
Dr. E. H. Hart, and Miss Ella C. 
Shaw ; visiting members : the Rev. 
James Jackson, the Rev. G. A. 
Stuart, M.D., and the Rev. J. F. 
Newman. From the West China 
Mission : The Rev. Spencer Lewis ; 
visiting member : Mrs. S. Lewis. 

Only a few of the most impor- 
tant items of the business transact. 
ed can be noticed here : — 

It was unanimously voted to 
petition the General Conference — 
which meets in Chicago next May 
— to. establish an episcopal resi- 
dence in Shanghai, from which cen- 
tral city a Bishop would be able in 
an. efficient manner to superintend 
the rapidly expanding work of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, in 
China, Japan, and Corea. It is 
possible also that the Philippine 
Islands, now belonging to the Unit- 
ed States, may be placed under 
the jurisdiction of the Bishop re- 
siding at Shanghai, rather than 
under the missionary Bishop of 
India. 

By a unanimous rising vote the 
Conference adopted resolutions ex- 
pressing great satisfaction with tlie 
administration of ecclesiastical af- 
fairs in China by Bishop Cranston 
during the two- years Just ended, 
and asking that he should be as- 
signed to the same work during the 
ensuing quadrennium. It is prob- 
able, however, that this request 
cannot be granted, but it must be 
gratifying to the Bishop to know 
that his endeavours to conserve 
impartially the varied interests of 



such widely separated fields of 
labour have proved so highly 
acceptable. 

An attempt to commit the Con- 
ference to the establishment of a 
Central Medical College at Nan- 
king failed, not because such an in- 
stitution for the thorough training 
of native medical students and for 
post-graduate work was considered 
unimportant, but because it was 
thought more advisable at this 
time to foster and encourage what 
is now being done or what is con- 
templated in this direction in con- 
nection with the Peking University, 
the Nanking University, and the 
Anglo-Chinese College at Foocliow. 
Most members of the Conference 
evidently favoured interdenomina- 
tional medical colleges, and if a 
central medical college is ever 
founded — as it may be some years 
hence — many hope that it will be 
of that character and that it will 
be established at Shanghai, where 
the students would enjoy excellent 
clinical advantages and where 
quite a large number of practition- 
ers would be at hand, and doubt- 
less be willing to assist in such a 
humanitarian undertaking. 

The Conference voted unanimous- 
ly in favour of establishing a central 
publishing house, from which pe- 
riodicals could be sent promptly to 
different parts of the country and 
by which a great variety of books, 
in Chinese and in English, could be 
published as needed. 

Two years ago the Conference 
established a monthly paperor maga- 
zine in Wen-li, called llie Chinese 
Christian Advocate, and the Rev. 
Dr; G. B. Smyth, now absent on 
furlough, was elected the editor. 
This. venture has proved very success- 
ful ; there being now about 5,000 
subscribers. The Rev. Dr. Wilcox 
was elected editor of the paper, 
which will continue to be published 
at Foochow until the Central Press 
at Shanghai becomes a reality. 
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The course laid down for Chinese connected with the Methodist Church 

readers was much more i-iy;id than in West China to be set apart for 

that hitherto followi^d. Preliminary the woik of the ministry. It was 

studies, requiring a number of years, an important event in the history of 

must be completed before candidates the West China Mission, which has 

can be admitted to the ministry, passed through so many riots, and 

after which they are required to it must have been an event full of 

master the studies in the regular encouragement to the superinten- 

four years' curi'iculum. In addition dent of that Mission, the Rev., 

to the usual theological studies and Spencer Lewis who, with his heroic 

church history such works in Wen-U associates, have so held their ground 

as Sheffield's Univeraal History and and pushed forward their work 

Wilcox's Ilistot-y of Ihe United States d-espite the fearful odds with which 

— recently published at Foochow — they have had to contend, 
are prescribed; the purpose being It was voted to hold the next 

to require of the native preachers a meeting of the China Central Cou- 

somewhat extensive knowledge of ference at Nanking, either two or 

general affairs, as well as familiarity four years hence as shall be decided 

with professional' subjects. hereafter by the Executive Com- 

During one of the sessions of the mittee. — -Condensed from NoHh- 

Conference, Bishop Cranston or'- China Daily- News. 
dained, as deacon, the first man 



Topics suggested for the Week oi Universal Fmyer.. 

BY THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 

January, 7-lJt, 1900. 

[Other subjects which may be suggested by national or local circumstances, or by 
special occurrences at the time of meeting, will naturally be added by those 
leading the devotions of the assembled believers. And for other topics, which 
NO WORDS CAN EXPRESS, moments of silent prayer may helpfully be gjven.] 

Sunday, Jan. 7. sermons. 

The Body of Christ — Its Completeness : " Gaive Him, the Head 
over all to the Church, which is His Body, tlie fulness of Him who filletb 
all in all."— Eph. i. 22, 23. 

" He is the Head of the body, the Church : who- is the beginning, 
the Firstborn from the dead; that in all things He might have the 
preeminence." — CoL i. 18. 

"To which all ye are called in one body."— Col. iii.. 15. 
Monday, Jan. 8. confession and thanksgiving; 

Confession — Sin oj omission ; The will of God disregarded ; His 
love slighted ; His leadings unobserved ; His promises forgotten ; Christ 
not followed and imitated; tlie Holy Spirit not obeyed ; Biblical order 
and simplicity forsaken : the missionary commission, for Jew and Gentile 
carried out slackly. 

Sins of commission: Partial and hasty judgments; the poor and 
feeble despised ; saints persecuted ; doctrines and commandments of men 
taught, and enforced as needed for salvation ; the Divine Word belittled ; 
the Sabbath day dishonoured ; intellect deified ; grace subordinated ; the 
Holy Ghost resisted, grieved, quenched, 

Dan. ix. ; Ezra ix. 5-8; 1 John i. 8-10; Psalm li. ; Prov. xxviii. 13. 

Thanksgiving : For growth of Evangelical principles iu various 
places ; translation of the Bible into several fresh languages ; successful 
work for the spiritual good of various corrupt and sleepy churches ; 
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deepened convictions in many enquiring Jews in Europe and America; 
the widening out of mission fields in heathen and Mohammedan coun- 
tries : continued patient work among lapsed and degraded populations in 
cities, and for increased efforts to evangelize villages. 

1 Cor. i. 4; Phil i. 3 ; 2 Thess. i. 3 ; 2 Chron. v. 13; Psalm 1. 23, 
c. 4; Phil. iv. 6;Col. iv. 2. 

Prayer : For deliverance from confessed sins, and for more blessing 
and spiritual advance in all matters of thanksgiving ; for clearer views and 
firmer grasp of truth ; for more hearty love to the blessed Trinity, and 
fuller devotion to the mind and will of God ; for clearer manifestation of 
the Lord Jesus in the daily life of His believing people, and greater 
energy of the Holy Ghost in all Christians ; for the speedy accomplish- 
ment of prophecy and promise by the ingathering of Israel and by the 
coming again of our Lord Jesus Christ in glory. 

Job xlii. 5, 6 ; Col, iv. 2 ; 1 John ii. 24 ; 2 Peter iii. 18 ; Eph. iv. 1 ; 
John xiv. 23 ; Matt. v. 16 ; John xvi. 13, 14 ; Rom. xi. 26 ; Acts i. 11. 

Tuesday, Jan. 9. the church universal. 

Prayer .■ For the subordination of human dogmas, practices and 
judgment in the Churches, and the more full acceptance and confession 
of the truth of God : for the holiness of all authorities in the Churches : 
for the ministry and those who are preparing for it ; and for loyal 
recognition in all Christian communities of the one Holy Catholic 
Church — the body of true believers, of which the Lord Jesus is the Head — 
the fulness of Him who filleth all in all. 

Matt. XV. 9; Col. ii. 22; 2 Tim. iii. 10; Gal. iii. 16; 1 Cor. xi. 29 ; 
Eph. iv. 3-6. 
Wednesday, Jan. 10. nations and theib eulees. 

Prayer : That rulers may be a terror, not to the good, but to the 
evil only ; that they may confess themselves the ministers of God ; bearing 
sway by His will, and serving Him — the supreme King — with loyal 
diligence ; that the wonderful extension of the power of nominal Christian 
nations in the non-Christian world may work for righteousness ; that the 
desolating diink traffic may be crippled, slavery abolished, cannibalism 
suppressed, and cruelty condemned ; that wherever Christian flags float, 
there may be seen the Bible, the Lord's Day, liberty of worship, family 
purity, and individual holiness. 

Psalm ii. ; Rom. xiii. 1-7 ; 1 Tim ii. 1-6 ; Prov. viii 15. 

Thursday, Jan. 11. families and schools. 

Prayer : That all Christian families may be framed and ordered in 
accordance with New Testament directions, and to the gloiy of the 
Father in heaven; that the relation of parent and child, husband and 
wife, master and servant, host and guest, employer and employe's, may in 
all things work for the good of all ; that family prayer, Bible reading, 
praise, and attendance on public worship may prevail ; that universities, 
colleges, and schools of all grades may honour the Word of God, and help 
forward the salvation of students and pupils ; that there may be large 
increase of converted tutors and of converted scholars. 

Eph. iii. 15; Col. iii. 17, iv. 1 ; 1 Tim. i. 5 ; 1 Tim. iii. 14-16; 1 
John ii. 12-14 ; 2 John 4 ; 3 John 4 ; Acts ii. 17, 18. 

Friday, Jan. 12. foreign missions. 

Prayer : That the marked increase of missionary zeal in the Church- 
es of God may become more widespread and prevailing ; that the whole 
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Cliurch may awake to her privilege and duty as being the salt of the 
earth, and the light of those who are in darkness ; that every opening for 
missionary enern;y may be used, to the more rapid gathering-in of men of 
all lands and all religions to the Cliurch and kingdom of tiie Lord Jesus, 
so that He may increasingly partake of the joy set before Him for which 
He endured the cross. 

Matt, xxviii. 19, 20 ; Acts i. 8, viii. 4 ; Isaiah Ixii. 1, 2 ; 1 Thess. i. 
6-10; Heb. xii. 2-4 ; Isaiah liii. 11. 
Saturday, Jan. IS. home missions and the jews. 

Prayer: That God may grant especial grace to all connected with 
missions to Israel, hasten the ingathering of the election according to 
grace, and the coming of the period when all Israel shall be saved ; that 
the efforts of believers in &\&vy land for the salvation of those around 
them maybe made fruitful ; that all such enterpiizes, whether for Jew or 
Gentile, bond or free, may be conducted in love, and by the power of the 
Holy Ghost ; that all home mission workers may ba of one heai t, 
serving — not in rivalry — but in holy and hearty co-operation ; that 
existing evils may be dealt with effectually, so that drinking, gatnlrJiiig, 
swearing. Sabbath-desecration, overcrowding, and immorality of all kinds 
may be purged out. 

Rom. xi. 5, 25-29; Ezek. xxxiv. 1-6 ; Matt. xxv. 32-46 ; Luke xiii. 
29, 30 ; Matt. v. 29 ; 1 Cur. iii. 8 ; 1 Pet. iii. 8. 
Sunday, Jan. H. sermons. 

The Members of Christ — Their Importance : " We being many 
are one bread, one body, for we are all partakers of that one bread." — 1 
Cor. X. 17. 

" The whole Ijody fitly joined togetlier and compacted by every joint 
of supply." — Eph. iv. 16. 

" Much more, those members of the body which seem to be more 
feeble, are necessary." — 1 Cor. xii. 22. 
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St. .John's Echo. Vol. X. No. 6. 
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Minutes of Tliird Triennial Meeting. Educitioiial Association. 
Ningpo T'u Wo T'su 'Oh. (Romanized). Cliristiaus' Mission. 
List of English Books for sale by Chinese Tract Society, 
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BIRTHS. 

At Hsiu-clien, Honiui, Octoljer llth, the 

wife of Rev. J. A. Slimmon, of tlie 

C. P. M., of a (laughter. 
At T'ai-cliow, November ISth, the wife 

of John A. Anderson, M.D., of the C. 

I. M,, of a daughter (Evangeline 

Alexanflrina). 
At Ta-ku-slian, Nov. 1st, the wife of 

Rev, C. BoIjWIG, D. L. M.,of a sou. 

DEATHS. 

At Sonj'ea, Livingston Co., N. Y,, of 
septic fever, on September 16th, at the 
age of 44 years, Marion JIcNair, the 
beloved wife of Rev. F. P. Gilnian, of 
the A. P. M., Hainan. 

At Ta-t'oug, October 7ih, Miss Jessie 
TiioMrsoN, of the C. I M. 

At Ing-cheo, October 18th, Mr. E. H. 
GusTAFSsoN, of the C. I. M- 

At Chang te-fn, Honau, October 19th, 
Grack MttrieIj, aged throe years and 
two months, daughter of Rev. J. and 
Mrs. Goforth, of the C. P M. 

At Tientsin, Octolier 28th, Maud Lock- 
wood, wife of Rev. E. E. Aiken, of 
the A. B C. F. M., of malignant scar- 
let fever. 

At Ts'incheo, October 28th, Mr. H. W. 
Hunt, of the C. I. M. 

MARRIAGES. 

At Chungking, October ;^lst, Mr. A. G. 
Nichols and Miss S. M. E, Reid, of 
the C. I. M. 

At Ningpo, November 22nd, Jlr. Wji. 
Richardson and Miss F. M. Brittox, 
of the C. I. M. 

At Hankow, November 25tli, Rev. D. 
W. Crofts and Miss Hammaren, of 
the C. I. M. 

At Shanghai, Novenil)er 25th, the Rev. 
EdwardTiiompsox,C. M. S., to Clara 
Elizabeth, daughter of T. I. Cham- 
berlain. Esq., of Dover, England. 

ARRIVALS. 

At Amoy, Sept. 10th, Miss N. Znvemf.r 
(returned) and Dr. and Mrs. Otto 
Stuhpf, of the A. R. C. Mission 

At Shanghai, Oct. 4th, Rev. W. Re.m- 
FRY Hl'NT, wife and two children, 
F. C. M. S. (returned). 

At Slianghai, Oct. 29tli, Mr. and Mis, 
Wm. Taylor and three children, Miss 
Elofson and Mr. J. Meiklk (leturn- 
ed), from America, for C 1. M. 

At Amoj-, Nov, 2nd, Miss L. N. DuR- 
yee (returned) ami Miss Louise Brink, 
for the A. R. C. Mission. 



At Shanghai, Nov. 2nd, Mr. and Mrs. 
T. G, Willett and child and Miss J. 
F. HosKYN (returned). Misses E. M. 
Smith, S E, MorrjS; K. RASMrssEu, 
L. E. KouLER, .J. Eugrall, E. Tfen- 
EK, and E. M. Tucker, from Enghmd, 
fin- C. L M. 

At Shangliai, Nov. 1,5th, Miss Henrietta 
SiMMONDS and Lucy E. Harris, M.B., 
of Friends' Mission, for Chungking. 

At Slianghai, Nov. 10th, Misses Maud 

E. Parkes, Marc:ahet Bennett, and 
C. GwEN Ingram, for W, M. S. at 
Hankow; Miss ^iARGARET M.John- 
ston (unconnected), for Kiukiang (re- 
turne<l) ; Misses Logan and Chick 
(uiioonueeted), for Lao-lo-k'eo and 
Wu-ch'en respectively. 

At Shanghai, Nov. 26th, Rev. Joseph 
Beach, of M E, Mission, for West 
China; Rev. H. S. Galt and wife, of 
A. B. C. F. M , for T'ung-cho, Peking. 

At Shanghai, Nov. 29th, Revs. Wm. 
Rowley and A. C. Rose, for W. M. S , 
Hankow; Dr. W. Riddel and wife 
and Dr. P. B. Coitsland, of E. P. M. 
(returned), for Swatow. 

DEPARTURES. 

From Sliangliai, Novomljcr 3rd, Mr. and 
Mrs. G. Ritchie and two cliildren, of 
C. I. M., forEnghuid; Mr. and Mrs. 
A. R. Bergling and one child, of 
C. I. M., for Sweden. 

From Slianghai, November 6th, Mr. 
and Mrs. S. P. Smith and three chil- 
dien and Miss 11. F. Brvce, of C. I. 
M,, for England. 

From Slianghai, November 9th, Miss 
RiGGS, of C. T. M., for America; Rev, 
J. B. Thompson and two cliildren, 
Mrs. Geo. L. Williams and tliree 
ehiklreii, of A. P,, C. F, M., for U. S. 

From Shanghai, Nov. ISth, Rev. 0. A. 
Stanley and wife and Rev. E, E. 
Aiken and three children, of A. B, C. 

F. M., for U S. 

From Shanghai, Nov. 20th, Mrs. Pearse, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. A. C. Allen and two 
cliildien, Mr. H. ,T, Mason and 
Misses A. M. and M. P>aller, Sauze 
and Backenstoss, ot C. I. M., for 
England. 

From Shanghai, Nov. 25th, Mr, and 
Mrs, A. W. Lagerquist and three 
children, ot C. 1. M., for America 

From Shanghai, Nov, 28th, Mr. A. 
WAuniRTON Davidson and Miss Mira 
L. Cumber, of Friends' Mission ; Mrs. 
•Agnes R. Rankine, 0. S. M , for 
Scotland, 



